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Subject  Matter  of  this  Book  relates  to 
ihe  providing,  and  well  ordering  of  thole 
Neceflaries  that  are  for  the  Suftenance, 
!  '"eiervation,  cr  Recovery  of  the  Health 
°i'  families,  and  eipecially  of  that  Part 
,  which  is  mod  peculiarly  the  Province  of 

the  Mdtrds  of  it  .  Nature  or  at  leait  Cuftom  of  the 
molt  Civilized  and  Polite  Nations  has  diftributed  this 
Oeconomy  into  two  principal  Parts,  which  are  com  - 
monly  the  Offices  of  the  Matter  and  Miftreft. 
lo  the  rirlt,  the  more  arduous  and  difficult  Part  is 


,  : - vuiiiincaaons*  ims  is 

the  procuring  the  neceflary  Supplies  of  the  Houfe; 
whereas  the  eafier  Task  ol  the  Miftrefs,  is  to  take  Care 
tnat  the  r  rovificns  be  frugally  and  houfewifely  ordered; 
both  as  to  Matter  and  Manner.  - 

As  to  the  Office  of  the  Matter,  it  not  properly  being 

the  Bulinefs  of  thefe  Sheets,  I  frail  forbear  to  lay  any 
Thing  more  of  it.  j  7 

fl  3mE  M,'llr3S  °f a  Farnh  may  find  Direcftions  for 

£  /fmTg-fhe  HnUfe  ,wi3  -the  moft  c°mmon  Necefla- 

orderL  rh  35  £”4  Dnn>  Fle^  Fift,  Fruits,  and 
ordering  them  after  the  moft  frugal  Manner:  nor  will 

a  Lady  be  at  a  Lofs  for  the  ordering  the  greateft  Deli- 
aZlSr1  eleganf  Manner,  befitting 


HERE 


The  PREFACE, 


Here  are  not  only  InftruCtions  for  the  ordering  the 
Dairy,  Pantry  and  Larder,  with  Fiefh,  &c.  but  the  Cel¬ 
lar  hkewiie  with  all  borts  of  Englijh  Wines,  Potable 
Liquors;  and  alfo  the  Cloiet  with  the  belt  and  moft  ex- 

2uifite  Cordials  and  other  diftilled  Liquors,  Pickles, 
.onfeCticnary,  He-  Again,  as  for  the  Prefervation  or 
Reiteration  of  Health  in  a  Family,  here  will  be  found 
an  Account  of  the  Vertues  and  Efficacies  of  all  or  the 
molt  known  Englijh  Herbs  and  Plants,  with  Directions 
for  their  Preparations  and  Manner  of  Application  in 
moft  of  the  Maladies,  to  which  Briitjh  Conftitutions 
are  liable. 

And  befide  thefe  you  have  numerous  practical  and 
eafy  Prefcriptions  of  the  moft  approv’d  and  experienc'd 
Phyficians,  for  moft  Dilbmpers  incident  to  Human 
Bodies.  ^  l 

By  which  a  well  difpofed  and  generous  Gentlewo¬ 
man  ’may  be  enabled,  not  only  to  be  her  own  Family 
Phyfician,  but  with  a  fmall  Charge  render  herfelf  ufe- 
fiil  and  gain  the  Affections  and  merit  the  Thanks  of  her 
poor  afflicted  Neighbours. 

In  the  Ufe  of  this  Dictionary,  I  would  apprize, 
the  Ferufer,  that  in  confulting  it,  they  would  turn  to 
all  the  particular  Materials  and  Parts  or  Branches  of 
the  Operation;  which  will  be  found  in  their  proper 
Places  Alphabetically  :  As  for  Example,  in  the  Article 
Brewing ,  turn  to  the  Articles  Malt,  Water ,  Hops,  Boil¬ 
ing,  Fermentation ,  Wort,  feajf.  Tunning ,  &c.  and  fo 
for  the  Particulars  of  any  other  Article 
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A  B 

ABSCESS,  a  difeafe  te^Ech  poultry  are  incident.  It  is 
not  an  ea if  matter  to  perceive  when  this  diltemper 
feizes  on  he 9%  hut  by  their  being  penfive  and  melaneholic  ; 
upon  wEir-.lt  you  are  to  examine  their  rumps,  in  which  place 
the  Ab/cefs  is  commonly  form’d,  which  when  it  has  been  for 
iome  June,  it  will  breed  corrupt  matter,  and  be  painful  to 
them. 

'This  dileafe  proceeds  from  their  being  over  headed  and  co- 
fivenefs,  which  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  obliging 
nature  todifeharge  it  i  elf  of  what  is  burthenfome  to  it,  to 
fome  part  or  other.,  and  chiefly  upon  this  part. 

The  readiefc  method  of  cure,  if  not  the  only  remedy,  is. 
to  open  or  cut  the  Abfcefs  with  a  pair  of  feiflars,  and  to  preis 
out  che  corruption  with  your  fingers  5  which  being  done,  give 
them  to  eat  lettuce  or  blites  chopp’d  fmail,  mix’d  with  bran, 
deep’d  in  water,  fv/eetened  with  a  little  honey.  See  Poultry , 
'  AflSCESS^fin  Human  Hedies’]  See  Impofihuma (ion, 

Hi  Oid  ACHE,  mix  two  drams  of  oil  of  turpentine,  widi 
3$  ounce  of  Lucatellus  $  baifam,  warm  it  and  anoint  the  part 
a  fleered,  laying  a  piece  of  new  flanel  upon  it. 

For  ACHES  and  Bruifes,  an  Ointment . 

Put  a  quart  of  oil  into  a  Bone  jar,  that  will  contain  two 
quarts  ^  then  take  camomile,  iage,  fbuthernwood  and  worm- 
wood,  of  each  two  handfuls,  the  quantity  of  half  a  quarter  of  a 
peck  or  red-rote-buds ;  cut  off  the  white  and  Aired  all  the  herbs 
together  grofsly,  and  put  them  into  the  oil  •  where  let  them 
remain  for  9  or  10  days,  Birring  them  every  day  5  and  when 
me  Lavender..  Spike  is  ripe,  put  in  two  handfuls  of  the  taps* 
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cover  it  clofe,  and  it  having  flood  three  or  four  days,  boil 
them  upon  a  flow  fire  for  am  hour 5  ftirring  it  frequently; 
then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  flrongeft  Aqua  vitce ,  and 
boil  it  an  hour  more ;  then  flrain  it  through  a  cloth,  and  hav¬ 
ing  flood  till  it  is  cool,  put  it  up  into  glafles  for  ufe  ;  warm  a 
little  in  a  fpoon,  and  anoint  the  part  afteCled. 

Another . 

Take  adders  fpear,  alehoof,  agrimony,  amber  leaves, 
Bay-leaves,  camomile,  hart’s-tongue,  unfet  hyfop,  bone-wort, 
ladies-mantle,  goavrue,  plantain,  fouthernwood  and  worm* 
wood,  of  each  an  hatful,  ihred  them  and  flamp  them  all 
together;  then  mix  them  with  a  pound  and  half  of  butter, 
that  has  no  fall*  in  it,  and  t?ake  it  up  into  balls,  and  let  it  lie 
for  a  week  or  10  days,  then  boil  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
when  it  looks  very  green,  llrain  it  oft  aid.  keep  it  for  ufe. 

ACORNS  are  of  great  ufe  in  feeding  fotae  animals,  and 
efpeciajly  Swine ;  and  fome  tell  us,  that  a  peck  %  day  and  a 
little  bran  will  make  a  hog  increafe  in  weight  a  pound  a  day 
for  two  months  together. 

They  are  alfo  given  to  Oxen,  mix’d  with  2?ran$  buM  the 
Acorns  are  firfl  to  be  chopp’d,  or  otherwife  they  will  be  ant 
to  fprout  and  grow  in  their  bellies. 

Some  advife  Aril  to  macerate  them  in  water,  in  order  to  1 
extrafl  a  certain  malignity  in  them,  which  they  fay  many 
times  has  kill’d  cattle  without  this  precaution. 

Being  chopp’d  fin  all,  they  will  fatten  pigeons,  peacocks  : 
turkeys,  pheaiants  and  other  poultry. 

As  to  their  phyfical  ufe,  both  the  Acorn  and  hufk,  arc  i 
us’d  in  many  ailringent  medicines;  they  are  good  againft  the 
cholick,  the  gripings  in  women  in  childbed,  and  the  dyfen- 
tery . 

It  is  to  he  feparated  from  the  hufk  and  powder’d ;  the  dole 
may  be  from  one  fcruple  to  four,  given  in  iome  liquor  that 
is  alfo  proper  for  the  dileafe  for  which  it  is  given. 

ADDERS  TONGUE  is  very  good  to  heal  wounds,  and ; 
even  ruptures,  and  the  falling  down  of  the  guts,  efpeciallyif 
in  children,  for  which  it  is  excellent ;  the  whole  plant  beingtj 
boiled  in  unfine  wine,  Is  good  for  running  eyes  ;  being  often 
wafh’d  with  its  decoction  ;  an  oil  is  alio  made  of  it5  as  the 
oil  of  rofes,  which  ferves  for  the  fame  purpofes. 

ADDERS  TONGUE  Ointment ,  to  make.  Take  as  much 
t>f  the  herb  Adders  longue  as  you  think  convenient,  and  aj 
fed  part  of  that  quantity  of  male  Tknttiin 5  bruife  them- 


together  in  a  mortar  very  well,  then  add  to  it  frefh  hotter 
from  the  churn,  well  beaten  from  the  butter-milk  ;  but  no 
fo  much  of  it  as  to  make  it  loofe  its  green  colour  mix  it  ve¬ 
ry  well  with  the  herbs  3  put  it  into  an  earthen  veffe],  and 
let  it  hand  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  lome  cool  place,  till  it 
is  grown  mouldy,  and  then  melt  it  down  over  a  gentle  fire> 
till  the  herbs  grow  crilp,  then  ft; rain  it  out  into  a  proper  vef- 
fel,  and  keep  it  for  ule. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  when  it  comes  off  from  the  fire* 
diffolye  into  it  fome  fine  and  clear  turpentine  3  which  will 
make  it  the  better. 

It  is  a  lovereign  and  excellent  remedy  for  any  bead:  that 
has  been  flung  or  bit  by  any  venemous  creature,  or  for  any 
bite  of  a  fnake,  or  any  other  accident  3  and  likewife  for  any 
hard  fwellings  in  any  part  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  good 
for  a  Garget  in  a  cows  bag,  being  chafed  in  with  your  hand 
twice  a  day. 

This  ointment  can  be  made  only  in  the  months  of  April 
or  May,  the  herb  being  then  to  be  found  and  in  its  prime  $ 
whereas  it  foon  perifhes  with  a  little  heat. 

AFTER-BIRTH  j  is  the  fame  that  is  by  meii-rnld- 
AFTER-BURDEN  £  wives  and  furgeons  call’d  ‘Placenta* 
being  a  fkin  or  membrane  in  which  the"  child  is  wrapp’d  in 
the  womb,  and  which  comes  out  or  is  brought  away  after  in 
It  is  a  kind  of  piece  of  flelh  formed  at  the  top  of  the  womb* 
from  whence  it  draws  the  nourifhment,  which  is  imparted  td> 
the  child  through  a  long  gut,  that  abuts  at  the  navel- 

To  affift  in  bringing  away  the  After -"Birth ,  give  the  wo¬ 
man  fome  of  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  frefh  fmallage,  pound¬ 
ed  in  the  quantity  of  a  good  glafs  of  white  wine. 

This  is  alfo  very  good  for  bringing  away  a  dead  child*  and 
alfo  very  helpful  in  a  Tympany. 

If  it  be  winter  time,  the  feeds  pounded  and  boil’d  in  wine 
or  broth,  and  afterwards  Brain’d  and  given  the  woman,  will 
have  the  like  effecl. 

.  Some  recommend  the  powder  of  a  horfe’s  tefticies,  an  d 
given  in  broth  or  the  like,  as  a  wonderful  remedy  in  this  cafe,, 
AFTER-BIRTH,  to  bring  awry*  Give  the  woman  3  a 
or  3  5  drops  of  oil  of  Juniper. 

AFTER-PAINS,  to  prevent .  Toafl  a  quarter  of  an  ouhcS 
of  nutmegs  before  the  fire,  and  half  an  ounce  of  good  cinna¬ 
mon,  mix  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  by  beating  them  to¬ 
gether  in  a  porringer  3  let  the  woman  take  every  morning  the 
quantity  of  a  nutmeg,  and  the  like  at  night,  and  after  if. 
onnk  &  draught  of  the  following  caudle* 
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Take  half  a  pint  of  Alicant  wine  or  c/ent ,  half  a  pint  of 
Red-rofe  water,  and  half  a  pint  of  plantane  water  5  mingle 
thefe  altogether,  and  having  beaten  fix  new  laid  eggs,  make 
a  caudle  of  them  both  yolks  and  whites  3  add  half  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  which  boil  in  the  wine  and  water  before  you  put 
in  the  eggs  ;  fweeten  all  with  an  ounce  of  double-refin’d  fu- 
gar,  mixing  ail  well  together  5  then  add  a  dram  of  the  pow¬ 
der  of  knot-grafs  ;  give  of  this  fix  Ipoonfuls  morning  and 
evening  after  the  elefiuary. 

Another  for  the  Same. 

Boil  a  little  Bole-Armoniack  in  new  milk,  and  give  it  the 
woman  morning  and  evening,  whether  file  is  in  child-bed  or 
with  child. 

Alfo  wrap  fome  hog’s  dung  in  a  fine  linnen  rag;  warm  it 
well,  and  lay  it  to  the  lower  part  ot  the  belly,  and  it  will 
give  cafe  immediately. 

AGARIC,  an  excreicence  growing  in  the  form  of  a  mufn- 
room,  on  the  trunks  and  biggell  branches  of  the  largeft  tiees, 
and  old  oak.  It  is  of  two  forts,  both  male  and  female ,  the 
former  of  which  is  chiefly  ufed  by  dyers;  but  the  latter  in 
medicine. 

Agaric  is  hot  and  aftringent,  it  gives  eafe  in  the  gripes, 
Sciatica ,  and  luffocation  of  the  matrix. 

A  lyrup  made  of  it,  is  good  for  the  fame  indifpofitions  • 
and  alio  purge's  away  choler,  melancholy  and  flcgm;  affords 
relief  in  the  difeafes  of  the  brain,  falling  ficknels,  pains  in 
the  llomach  and  fpleen,  and  provokes  urine. 

Some  prefcribe  it  to  be  taken  for  an  ague,  a  little  before 
the  coming  on  of  the  ague  fit,  and  fay  it  will  keep  off  the 
cold  fit. 


It  may  be  taken  by  it  felf ;  but  it  will  be  better,  if  taken 
infus’d  in  water  or  wine.  The  dcfe  is  from  one  dram  to  two, 
according  to  the  firength  of  the  patient;  but  in  an  infufion, 
from  one  dram  to  a  dram  and  a  half. 

AGNUS  CASTUS,  q.  d.  the  Chafe  Lamb,  a  plant  call’d 
the  chalbe  plant  or  tree,  of  which  fome  pretend  that  it  will 
keep  perfons  chafte,  either  by  being  eaten  or  drank,  or  being 
put  into  their  beds. 

The  feed  is  good  for  increafing  milk  in  nurfes,  provoking 
womens  Menfes ,  and  caufing  fleep. 

The-  dole  is  a  dram  in  a  little  wine. 

Being  mix’d  with  a  little  oil  and  vinegar,  and  apply’d  to 
the  head,  it  is  good  for  lethargick  and  frenzical  perfons. 

The  fame  dofe  as  before,  being  given  before  the  coming 
of  the  fit  of  an  ague,  will  cure  it, 

AGRIMCK 
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AGRIMONY,  the  feed  being  drank  in  wine,  is  good  for 
the  liver,  bloody  flux,  and  Ringing  of  adders  5  the  decoblion 
made  with  wine,  and  taken  inwardly,  to  the  quantity  of  fix 
ounces,  is  excellent  againft  the  retention  of  urine  :  A  water 
diddl’d  from  its  leaves,  is  good  for  a  cough,  the  ftomach, 
jaundice,  fever,  and  efpecially  for  the  cholick. 

AGUE  is  an  intermitting  fever,  which  is  of  feveral  kinds 
as  Quotidian,  tertian,  Sajlard  Tertian  or  Quartan. 

The  Quotidian  is  fo  call  d  from  the  fit  or  lever  coming 
every  day  ,  ufualiy  holding  the  perfon  arfedied  about 
18  hours,  and  in  the  interval  of  6  hours,  the  perfon  is  fo 
far  from  being  eafy  and  comfortable,  that  on  the  com 
trary  he  finds  himfelf  as  much  fatigued  and  dilpirited 
as  if  he  was  dill  in  the  height  of  the  fit. 

The  Quotidian  Ague ,  does  not  always  proceed  from 
the  indlfpofition  of  the  ftomach  •  but  fometimes  from 
rotten  phlegm,  which  is  at  firft  perceiv’d  in  the  extreme 
parts  of  the  Body  •  but  by  degrees  difperfes  it  felf  through 
the  whole  and  renders  it,  as  it  were  of  an  icy  coldnefs  j 
but  yet  without  any  confiderable  fhakmg.  After  this  a 
heat  lucceeds,  which  aifo  is  not  violent. 

The  tade  of  the  perfon  who  is  affected  becomes  in- 
fipid,  bis  mouth  clammy  $  bis  countenance  pale,  livid  or 
of  a  lead  colour :  he  feels  a  weaknefs  in  his  ftomach 
and  a  pain  in  the  fide  from  the  fpleen  •  his  pulfe  is  weak 
and  flow  5  and  is  not  uneven  and  irregular  but  upon  the 
approach  of  the  fit. 

His  urine  is  at  firft  clear  and  thin  ;  but  when  the 
matter  is  caked,  it  becomes  troubled,  high  coloured,  thick 
and  plentiful  5  the  cold  fit  diminifties  it,  and  the  hot  en~ 
creafes  it. 

If  the  patient  do  fweat  at  all,  it  is  not  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  diftemper. 

This  ague  holds  fometimes  for  the  fpace  of  18  days 
in  the  fame  degree,  nor  does  it  begin  gradually  to  di* 
minifli  in  lefs  than  j8  days  more. 

This  flezes  perfons  rather  at  the  end  of  autumn  and 
in  winter  than  in  fummer  and  the  Ipring. 

In  this  diftemper  it  will  be  beft  to  eat  only  light  food 
and  but  little  of  it,  efpecially  at  firft  •  but  a  little  after 

the  perfon  may  add  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part  more  5  his 

diet  may  be  prepared  of  lome  eggs,  a  fop  with  a  little 
nutmeg  or  capers  on  it  *  and  now  and  then  a  few  olives 
and  raifins  of  the  fun,  or  bifket  fbaked  in  fpanifli  wine. 

Let  his  drink  be  one  part  white  wine  and  two  parts 

water.  A  3  'Let 
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Let  the  patient  be  kept  awake  for  4  hours  before  the 
return  of  the  fever,  and  rather  be  diverted  or  employ’d, 
than  be  buffered  to  deep,  if  poffible  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fit  5  nor  will  it  be  amifs  to  put  him  into  a  paf- 
fion,  for  that  by  agitating  the  humour  will  be  a  Aidant  j 
in  digeding  the  phlegm. 

When  the  fit  dimimfhes,  a  glider  may  be  given  him 
made  of  Camomile  Flowers,  Mclilot,  Fennel,  Antj'e,  Coarfe 
Sugar,  Violets ,  Honey  and  Sena  •  and  after  7  or  8  days,  half  j 
an  ounce  of  Aloes  may  be  put  into  the  gliders. 

it  may  not  be  improper  alfo  to  take  away  fome  blood 
about  the  fourth  or  fifth  fit. 

If  the  patient  be  affetdcd  with  a  fuppreflion  of  the  | 
emrods  or  a  ftoppage  of  the  Menfes ,  or  the  head-ache  1 
In  the  hinder  part  of  the  brain,  there  need  not  be  any 
fcruple  made  of  bleeding  in  the  foot  *  and  if  the  urine 
be  high  coloured  this  may  be  done  the  more  freely. 

After  the  difcharge  of  the  glider  the  patient  may  be 
permitted  to  drink  a  dram  of  treacle  in  a  little  wine  or  t 
cordial  water*. 

No  vomits  are  to  be  given  before  the  7th  or  8th  day  j, 
of  the  patients  ficknefs  5  but  however  if  any  fign  of  di-  U 
geftion  or  difpofition  to  it  may  be  perceiv’d,  you  may  do  l: 
it  with  the  more  freedom. 

After  the  eighth  day  the  patient  may  be  purged  with  Ij 
half  an  ounce  of  the  tables  of  Diacarthamm ,  half  an  n 
ounce  of : Diaphenic  diluted  in  a  glafs  of  the  infufion  of 
z  drams  of  Sena,  a  pinch  of  little  Centaury ,  Wormwood 
or  Rice. 


This  medicine  may  be  repeated  according  to  the  pa¬ 
tients  flrength,  and  the  dole  mull  be  greater  or  lefier 
according  to  the  refpeftive  ages  of  the  patients. 

Some  have  recovered  of  this  diftemper  in  a  fhort 
time  by  taking  the  following  potion  in  the  midil  of 
the  fit. 


AHthridate  and  Treacle  of  each  a  dram  in  half  a  glafs 
of  Carduus  RenediBus ,  water,  or  white  Wine ,  fweetened 
with  half  an  ounce  of  Sugar. 

Others  have  been  perfectly  cur’d  by  taking  a  glafs  of 
Wormwood  Wine  ,  an  hour  before  the  going  off  of  the 
ague  fit. 

A  Tertian  AGUE  is  a  didemper  which  returns  every 
third  day,  proceeding  from  corrupt  choler  difpers’d  through 
the  body. 

It  fiezes  the  perfon  faddenly,  with  a  fevere  fbaking 
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that  reaches  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  and  frequently  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  fit  caufes  vomiting. 

The  hot  fit  that  fucceds  is  general  and  violent,  it  af» 
feffs  the  patient  with  a  violent  head-ache  ,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  a  continual  third:,  impatience,  and  oftentimes  with 
ravings. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  cold  fit  the  pulfe  is  fmall,  low,  rare 
and  thick  ;  but  when  the  fit  is  over  it  becomes  light,  fre¬ 
quent,  quick  and  extended  5  and  upon  the  decline  of  it,  it 
returns  to  its  natural  temperament  and  the  urine  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  will  be  inflamed  yellow  and  of  an  ill  fmelh 

If  there  appears  a  white  fediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
patients  urine  on  the  firft  or  fecond  day,  the  ague  will  ei¬ 
ther  end  with  the  third  or  the  feventh,  or  if  it  continue  be¬ 
yond  that  time,  it  will  hold  him  a  long  time. 

For  the  cure  of  this  ague,  you  may  adminifler  a  cooling 
glider  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  fit  ;  and  take  from  the  pa¬ 
tient  two  porringers  of  blood  after  the  glifler  has  been 
difcharg’d. 

If  the  fever  does  not  end  the  third  or  fourth  day,  take  the 
following  ptifan  •  Send  and  mineral  cryflal  of  each  half  an 
ounce  5  liquorice  bruifed  and  cut  into  bits  2  drams  5  infufe  all 
cold  in  a  pint  of  water  for  24  hours,  ftrain  it  and  take  a  glais 
of  the  infufion  after  the  cold  fit  is  over,  and  the  red:  one  hour 
after  another,  and  drink  nothing  elfe.  Some  affirm  that  this 
liq  uor  will  readly  cure  this  ague. 

The  patient  may  during  the  height  of  die  fweat  in  the 
proceeding  fits  drink  white  Wine  mixd  with  twice  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  barley  water,  made  of  dog’s  tooth,  or  of  the  roots  of 
alparagus,  Imallage,  parfly  or  fennel.  But  if  notwith- 
Handing  thefe  applications  it  continues  you  mud:  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  jefuits  bark. 

l*he  bdftard  TERTIAN  may  be  didinguifli’d  from  the 
true,  by  thefe  fymptoms,  that  the  cold  fit  is  not  fo  fevere  tho* 
it  holds  the  patient  longer  5  nor  the  hot  fit  neither  ;  nor  does 
It  affie£f  all  the  parts  of  the  body  5  but  this  may  afflict  a  per- 
fbn  whole  months. 

This  ague  may  proceed  from  a  mixture  of  choler  and 
flegm,  which  fiezes  on  rebuff  men  in  the  prime  of  their 
years,  who  are  of  a  more  bilious  than  unaftive  difpofition; 
who  watch  much,  drink  little  pure  wine,  and  eat  high  fea- 
foned  food.  It  fiezes  fuch  perrons  more  ufually  in  autumn 
and  moift  weather,  than  in  other  feafons. 

For  the  cure  of  this  Ague  it  is  not  proper  to  let  blood  tit! 
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after,  the  end  of  the  fourth  fit;  and  if  in  Autumn ,  bleed  in  the 
left  arm;  but  if  in  Summer ,  in  the  right. 

Give  the  patient  gliders  made  with  a  decoflion  of  Mer¬ 
cury  Leaves,  Flowers  of  Camomile ,  Melilot  and  Fennel  or 
Ann i feed,  4  ounces  of  common  Honey  and  an  ounce  of  Dia- 
fhenick. 

The  next  day  after  the  fit  give  the  patient  a  purge  of  an 
ounce  of  cieanled  Caffia ,  half  a  dram  of  Rhubarb ,  two  drams 
oiDiaphenick,  and  half  a  dram  of  Ayarick ,  reduc’d  to  pow¬ 
der  ;  make  theie  into  a  bolus,  to  be  fw allow’d  in  a  wafer  ; 
or  you  may  mix  them  in  a  glafs  of  barley  water. 

Repeat  the  purging  4  or  5  times,  and  afterwards  give  a 
dram  of  the  jefuits  powder  in  a  glafs  of  white  wine  with  an 
ounce  of  fugar. 

This  mud  be  given  4  hours  after  eating,  and  the  patient 
mud  not  eat  for  4  hours  after  ;  and  this  mud  be  repeated 
4  or  5  days  fucceffively  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  fit;  but 
if  the  perfon  be  in  a  place  where  it  cannot  be  had  then  the 
patient  may  take  a  vomit  as  foon  as  he  finds  a  little  digedion 
m  his  Hoofs  and  urine.  Vomits  alone  have  cured  feveral. 

It  is  a  general  rule  in  all  1 Tertian  Agees,  that  if  the  choler 
comes  away  by  ilool,  it  is  to  be  forwarded  and  affifled  by 
gliders  and  purges :  but  if  it  comes  away  by  urine,  it  mud 
he  forwarded  by  ptifans  made  of  Rellitory  of  the  Wall ,  "Bur¬ 
dock,  juice  of  Lemons ,  Cream  of  Tartar  or  mineral  cry  dal  ; 
or  by  emuldons  made  of the  feeds  of  citrons,  melons,  cucum¬ 
bers,  gourds,  purflain  and  lettuce. 

In  the  lad  place.  If  it  comes  away  by  vomiting,  you  mud 
promote  it  by  giving  the  patient  fome  erne  tick  wine  in  2  ounces 
of  Barley  Water  ;  3  ounces  of  the  decoction  of  Radijkcs,  an 
ounce  of  Honey,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Oil,  the  whole  being 
mixed  together,  and  drank  a  little  warm  is  a  gentle  vomit. 

A  Quartan  AGUE  is  one  the  fit  of  which  returns  every 
fourth  day;  there  are  two  forts  of  Quartans,  the  £srd  has 
ms  feat  in  the  fpleen,  being  generated  by  a  fl tuple  melan- 
cholick  humour  very  incident  to  aged  perfons  who  are  na¬ 
turally  cold,  dry,  fad  andlumpifh,  and  therefore  it  generally 
fezes  on  them  m  the  autumn. 


The  depend  proceeds  from  black  choler  ingendered  in  the 
liver,  to  which  the  fpleen  always  contributes  ;  this  diftemper 
mod  ufually  fezes  on  young  people  and  thole  who  are  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  alfo  in  dimmer  time. 

The  fits  of  that  kind  of  Qyartan,  which  proceeds  from  the 
Ipjrei:,  are  very  much  like  to  thofe.  of  the  Tertian ;  laving  ■ 
th*r  they  are  worie  in  retpect  to  thirftinefs,  the  head-ache 
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and  want  of  reft  5  and  there  may  be  reafon  to  fear  a  dropfy  ? 
which  frequently  happens  to  old  people. 

In  thisTafe  they  muft  out  of  hand  take  to  a  regimen,  feed 
on  good  food,  moderately  feafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
cloves,  thyme,  hyffop  or  muflard,  and  drink  good  white 
wine  5  But  they  mud  take  care  not  to  eat  any  raw  fruit,  Tal¬ 
ler,  lettuce,  nor  Till,  and  alfo  be  very  regular  on  the  fifth 
day. 

The  patient  mud  not  be  let  blood  till  after  the  fourth  or 
fifth  fit  •  and  if  the  blood  be  black,  then  this  bleeding  mud 
be  repeated;  but  if  it  be  red,  bleed  no  more. 

As  for  fuch  perfons  who  have  had  lome  old  emrods,  thcf 
they  have  been  thoroughly  cured,  the  bed  way  is  to  open 
them  with  leeches,  and  afterwards  to  take  the  following 
purge,  Tiding  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  bleeding. 

Take  two  drams  of  ‘Polypody ;  ‘Balm-gentle ,  Fennel  and 
hops,  of  each  two  pinches;  boil  the  whole  together  in  a  pint 
of  water,  till  one  half  is  confumed;  drain  the  decoflion  and 
put  in  fix  drams  of  double  Catholicon ,  and  an  ounce  of  the 
compound  fyrup  of  apples. 

You  may  repeat  this  purge  four  times  between  the  fits,  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  third  and  fourth,  two  drams  of  Sena ,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  the  confection  Hameck ,  and  two  drams  of  dou¬ 
ble  Catholicon ,  and  after  that  give  the  Sark  ;  after  the  ufual 
manner. 

But  the  fured  way  is  to  make  an  opiate  with  half  an  ounce 
of  Rhubarb  pulveriz’d,  mixt  with  fyrup  of  fuccory,  of  which 
let  the  patient  take  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  in  the  morning 
fading. 

There  are  befides  thefe  feveral  other  Agues ,  which  are 
more  irregular  than  a  fyi/.artan,  yet  are  to  be  dealt  with  after 
the  fame  manner;  as  for  example, 

An  Ague  that  comes  two  days  together,  and  does  not  on 
the  third  ;  or  one  which  comes  on  the  fifth,  after  a  refpite  of 
tour  days,  and  fo  others  which  are  more  or  lefs  flow ;  and 
therefore  without  being  puzzled  in  regard  to  the  cure  of  fuch 
different  Agues,  follow  the  directions  before  given  for  (Suar- 
tane  Agues ,  which  takes  its  rife  from  the  fpleen. 

There  are  likewife  other  fuccefsful  remedies  for  a  Sugar  tan* 

Take  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  yellow  flowers,  pound 
them  with  a  little  fait,  and  when  the  cold  fit  comes  on,  put 
the  whole  upon  the  future  of  the  head,  between  two  linnen 
cloths  ;  and  there  let  it  continue  for  24  hours :  Or, 

Sow  a  penny-worth  of  Samphire  in  a  piece  of  icarlet  cloth* 
with  fiik  of  the  fame  colour;  hang  this  about  the  panent’s 
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neck ;  fo  that  the  whole  may  lie  upon  the  ftomach,  and  as 
the  Camphire  diminifhes,  fo  will  the  ague  alfo  diminifh  •  and 
when  the  Camphire  is  quite  wafted  put  more  into  the  cloth. 

"To  cure  an  AGUE,  mix  the  powder  of  white  Hellebore 
toots  with  right  Venice  Turpentine ,  till  it  is  ftitf  enough  to 
fpread  on  leather.  Lay  the  plaifter  over  the  wrift,  and  over 
the  ball  of  the  thumb,  fix  hours  before  the  coming  of  the  fit. 

Another  for  the  Same . 

Pound  Olihanum ,  Plantane ,  Ribwort ,  Rue  and  Smallage 
all  together,  with  a  little  Ray-Salt  $  put  them  into  a  thin  bag, 
lay  it  to  the  wrift  of  the  patient,  a  little  before  the  coming 
of  the  cold  fit 


Another  for  the  Same . 

Give  the  patient  as  much  Virginian  Snake-root  dry ’d  and 
powdered,  as  will  lie  upon  a  /hilling,  in  a  glafs  of  Sherry  or 
Sack,  juft  before  the  coming  on  of  the  cold  fit  5  repeat  this 
two  or  3  times,  till  the  ague  is  gone. 

Another  for  the  Same . 

Infufe  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  heft  refin’d  Aloes  in  a 
quart  of  brandy  for  4.8  hours  •  and  let  the  patient  take  four 
fpoonfuls  juft  before  the  coming  of  the  fit. 

Another  for  the  Same . 

Put  an  ounce  cf  white  Sugar  Candy  into  a  pint  of  Red  Rofs 
water;  fqueeze  in  the  juice  0/  3  Sevil  oranges;  all  being 
mixt  together,  drink  it  oft’  an  hour  before  you  expeff  the 
coming  of  the  fit,  and  it  will  cure  in  once  or  twice  taking. 

Another  for  the  Same . 

Pound  nine  cloves  of  garlick  with  tobacco  duft  and  foot, 
of  each  equal  quantities,  which  mix  with  foap  into  a  pretty 
ft  iff  pafte,  of  which  make  two  cakes,  fomething  broader  than 
a  fhilling,  but  thicker  5  lay  them  on  the  infide  of  the  wrifts, 
and  bind  them  on  with  a  linnen  cloth,  about  an  hour  before 
the  coming  on  of  the  fit,  If  it  does  not  cure  the  firft  time* 
repeat  it  in  three  or  four  days  with  freflu 
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Another  for  the  Same. 

Take  two  pounds  of  rue,  the  fame  quantity  of  green  wal¬ 
nuts,  before  the  fhell  is  hard  •  two  pounds  of  good  figs,  bruife 
all  and  diltil  them.  Take  a  draught  of  this  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  fit,  and  endeavour  to  fweat  after  it. 

AIR  is  one  of  the  four  elements  5  that  which  we  breathe 
in  about  the  earth,  is  fill’d  with  vapours,  which  Aide  away 
continually  from  different  parts  of  the  earth. 

This  Air  enters  into  our  lungs,  and  mixes  it  felf  with  the 
parts  of  our  blood,  to  which  it  is  neceffary  to  facilitate  the 
circulation  of  it,  from  the  heart  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the 
body,  and  back  again  to  the  heart. 

The  air  does  alio  contribute  to  the  good  or  bad  Hate  of  our 
health,  by  the  vapours  and  exhalations  contain’d  in  it  -  fo 
fir  as  they  are  capable  of  corrupting  the  blood,  or  keeping  it 
in  the  ftate  it  ought  to  have,  that  fo  it  may  run  freely  in  our 
veins :  Nor  is  there  any  thing  that  can  more  eafily  alter  our 
bodies  and  fpirits,  than  the  air  •  for  upon  the  qualities  Vf the 
air,  the  good  or  bad  difpofition  of  our  {pints,  humours  and 
all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  do  entirely  depend  •  and  there¬ 
fore  in  order  to  prolong  life  and  preferve  health,  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  breathe  in  a  wholefome  air,  and  avoid  a  bad, 
or  if  that  cannot  be,  we  fhould  endeavour  to  correal  it. 

The  air  revives  our  fpirits,  exhilarates  the  heart,  fubtilizes 
the  fenfes,  fharpens  the  underltanding,  and  firengthens  the 
limbs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  the  parts,  as  well  animal  an,d 
vital  as  natural,  are  made  more  perfect  in  their  adlions,  and 
of  confequence,  what  is  oppofite  to  them,  produces  quite 
contrary  effects. 

If  the  air  be  corrupted  or  unhealthful,  and  a  perfon  can’t 
conveniently  go  out  of  it,  he  may  purify  it  by  art,  by  burn¬ 
ing  Rofemary ,  Cyprefs ,  Juniper,  Laurel ,  Vine-Twigs,  Aloes 9 
Saunders  or  Aromatick  gums  *  as,  Frankincenfe,  Sty  rax,  Ca¬ 
lamus,  'Benjamin  and  the  like. 

ALDER  TREE.  Authors  tell  us,  that  the  fre Pa  leaves 
of  Alder  apply’d  to  the  naked  foie  of  the  foot,  infinitely  re- 
frefhes  the  furbated  traveller. 

The  inner  rind  of  the  black  alder,  being  dry’d  in  the  lliade 
and  not  us’d  green,  purges  all  hydropick  andferous  humours  $ 
and  the  deco6bion  let  Hand  to  fettle  two  or  three  days  before 
it  is  drank,  being  beaten  with  vinegar,  it  perfectly  cures  the 
itch. 

The  root  of  Alder  is  accounted  opening  and  incifivc,  helps 
fbgeftion  and  womens  Menfes ,  is  good  for  althmatick  and. 
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cold  ftomachs  ;  its  bark  and  fruits  are  reckoned  aftringent, 
cooling,  and  proper  for  inflammations  in  the  throat. 

The  leaves  bruiied  are  good  for  diflolvmg  tumours,  flop 
and  qualify  enflamed  humours :  Some  fcrub  bedfteads  with 
the  decoction,  to  kill  fleas. 

The  Method  of  brewing  ALE  or  BEER. 

Put  1 6  gallons  of  water  into  your  copper,  ftrew  over  it  as 
much  bran  as  will  cover  it,  make  it  fcalding  hot,  then  put  a 
third  part  of  it  into  the  mafliing  tub,  where  let  it  fland  till 
the  fleam  is  fo  far  fpenr,  that  you  can  fee  your  face  in  the 
liquor;  then  put  to  it  a  bufliel  of  malt,  Air  it  very  well  into 
the  liquor:  In  the  mean  while,  make  the  refl  of  the  water 
left  in  the  copper,  boil;  then  either  damp  or  put  out  the  Are 
under  the  copper,  that  the  liquor  may  be  allay’d  in  its  heat  ; 
and  then  put  it  into  the  mafhing  tub,  and  Air  it  all  well  to¬ 
gether  :  if  you  fufpebl  any  ill  taint  in  the  malt,  you  may 
put  in  a  fhovel  or  two  of  hot  coals  to  take  it  off. 

"While  this  liquor  ftands  upon  the  malt  in  the  mafhing  tub, 
heat  16  gallons  more  of  liquor;  and  having  drawn  off  your 
firfl  wort,  put  part  of  it  upon  the  grains,  and  put  in  three 
pecks  more  of  frefli  malt ;  then  put  upon  it  the  liquor  in  the 
copper,  Airring  it  as  before ;  then  put  the  flrft  wort  into  the 
copper  again,  make  it  Raiding  hot,  and  put  part  of  it  into  a 
iecond  mafliing  tub,  and  when  the  fleam  is  over,  Air  in  it 
three  pecks  more  of  frefli  malt;  then  put  in  the  reft  of  the 
water  and  ftir  it  well,  letting  it  fland  two  hours  :  Then  heat 
another  1 6  gallons  of  water;  and  after  that  which  was  put  in¬ 
to  the  flrft  mafhing  tub  has  flood  two  hours,  draw  it  off,  and 
alfo  that  wort  which  is  in  the  fecond  mafliing  tub,  and  put 
the  grains  out  of  the  fecond  mafliing  tub  into  the  flrft;  and 
into  it,  the  liquor  m  the  copper,  and  let  it  fland  an  hour  and 
a  half. 

If  you  would  have  beer,  boil  the  firfl  wort  with  half  a 
pound  of  hops  for  two  hours,  or  till  it  looks  curdled:  and  if 
for  ale,  boil  the  fecond  wort  with  three  ounces  of  hops  for  an 
hour  and  a  half;  and  boil  the  hops  of  both  worts  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  the  other  liquor  for  table  beer. 

To  make  a  purging  ALE. 

Take  garden  Scurvy -graft,,  Bur  dock- Roots,  bruifed,  and 
blue  currants,  of  each  fix  ounces;  of  Horfe-radifo  roots 
fcrapcdj  and  Rhubarb  iiic’d,  of  each  an  ounce ;  the  roots  of 
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fharp-pointed  Dock,  and  monks  Rhubarb,  of  each  two  oun¬ 
ces  -  of  Mechoachan  a|nd  Sena  two  ounces  and  fomething 
more,  Anni feeds.  Car  raw  ay  feeds ,  Coriander  and  Daucus 
feeds,  bruis’d,  of  each  an  ounce,  and  add  two  Sevil  oranges 
tiled. 

Put  all  thefe  ingredients  into  a  canvas  bag,  with  a  Hone  in 
it,  and  hang  it  in  two  gallons  of  new  ale  in  an  earthen  fleam 
let  it  work,  and  in  three  days  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 

The  draught  of  it  fhoulcl  be  a  pint  in  a  morning. 

To  make  Dr.  Butlerb  purging  ALE, 

Take  ‘Polypody  of  the  oak,  and  Sena ,  of  each  a  quarter  of 
a  pound,  Sarfaparella ,  two  ounces-  annifeeds  and  carraway 
feeds,  of  each  an  ounce }  of  Scurvy -grafs  half  a  bulhel^ 
Agrimony  and  Maiden-hair ,  of  each  a  handful  $  bruife  all 
thefe  moderately  in  a  mortar,  and  pur  them  into  a  canvas 
bag,  and  hang  them  in  three  gallons  oi  ale  5  let  it  Hand  three 
days,  and  it  will  be  drinkable. 

ALE  of  HEALTH,  according  to  the  Recipe  of  the  Vi f mini 

St.  Albans. 

Take  Sarf aparilla,  3  ounces,  Sa ffafras-wcod  and  China 
root,  of  each  half  an  ounce  5  white  Saunders  and  Champ  ity- 
tyon ,  of  each  an  ounce  5  of  mace  a  quarter  of  an  ounce :  Let 
the  wood  be  fliced  as  thin  as  can  be,  and  all  be  bruifed  to¬ 
gether  in  a  mortar. 

Then  add  Roman  Wormwood ,  Hops  and  Cowflip  flowers,  of 
each  two  handfuls  3  Sage ,  Rofernary ,  Sweet- Marjoram,  Balm, 
Mugwort  and  Betony $  all  together  four  handfuls. 

Boil  all  thefe  together  in  fix  gallons  of  ale,  till  it  is  con- 
fumed  to  four  5  then  put  the  wood  and  ale  into  fix  gallons  of 
ale  of  the  fecond  wort,  and  boil  it  to  four  gallons. 

Then  let  all  the  ale  run  from  the  dregs,  mix  it  together* 
and  put  it  up  in  a  veffel. 

Scurvy -grafs  ALE. 

To  three  gallons  of  ale,  put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Sena, 
three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  Rhubarb ,  one  ounce  and  a  half 
of  ‘Polypody  of  the  oak,  two  ounces  and  half  of  winter  Cinna¬ 
mon  $  an  ounce  and  half  of  AVt-berries,  an  ounce  and  half 
of  Annifeeds ,  an  ounce  of  fweet  fennel  feeds,  an  ounce  and 
half  of  Juniper  berries,  an  ounce  and  half  of  Horfe-radifh , 


and  fix  Sevil  oranges  cut  in  pieces $  put  all  thefie  ingredients  | 
into  a  bag,  into  which  put  a  (tone  to  make  it  fink  ;  then  take  1 
a  pint  or  pint  and  half  of  the  juice  of  fcurvy-grafs,  clarify  it 
over  the  fire,  and  when  it  is  cold,  put  it  into  the  ale  and  tun 
them  5  let  them  all  work  together  for  24  hours,  then  flop  |j 
the  vefifel  clofe,  let  it  Hand  fix  days,  and  drink  of  it  a  pint 
in  a  morning  falling,  and  as  that  works  you  may  either  add  h 
or  diminifh  the  quantity, 

When  the  liquor  is  out,  you  may  put  in  three  gallons  |i 
more  of  ale;  frefli  Scurvy -grafs  and  oranges. 

2o  reftore  decay'd  ALE  or  BEER,  or  to  BOTTLE  it.  j| 

When  the  brifknefs  and  livelinefs  of  malt  liquors  in  the 
cafk  fails,  and  they  begin  to  turn  faint,  deadilh  or  vapid,  . 
let  them  be  drawn  off  and  bottled  up. 

The  bell  method  of  bottling  beer  is  to  take  a  quart  of  clean  q 
water,  to  which  rut  half  a  pound  of  clean  fugar,  boil  them  p 
gently  and  fcum  it,  then  add  a  few  cloves,  or  cinnamon  and  q 
mace,  let  it  cool,  then  put  yeaff  to  it,  and  work  it  well,  q 
fcum  it  again,  and  while  it  is  in  a  fmiling  Hate,  put  three  h 
ipoonfuls  of  it  into  every  bottle,  then  fill  them  up  with  the  $] 
drink,  and  cork  them  well ,  or  put  a  few  cryllals  of  Tartar  [I 
into  each  bottle,  or  the  efiential  fpirit  of  barley  or  wine  will  3 
have  the  fame  effefl  5  or  if  you  have  not  thefe,  a  lump  cf  q 
loaf-fugar,  or  four  or  five  raifins  bruis’d,  ora  few  grains  of  j 
barley  bruis’d. 

If  you  would  have  your  ordinary  beer  flower  in  the  cup,  j 
boil  a  little  wheat  bran  in  the  wort;  or  if  bottled,  put  in  q 
fome  grains  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  raifins,  or  a  bit  of  loaf  ; 
fugar,  &c.  in  every  bottle  5  or  if  you  would  have  your  beer 
keep  better,  add  a  little  wheat  to  the  malt,  it  will  inrich  ;  1 
the  wort,  and  add  fpirit  to  the  malt. 

If  Ale  be  drawn  off,  either  for  drinking  or  bottling,  while 
the  barmy  or  yeaffy  cruft  is  falling  down,  it  will  be  thick,  j 
muddy  and  unpleafant,  but  as  the  cruft  falls  down,  it  clari-  j| 
lies  the  liquor,  for  it  attrads  the  groiler  parts  to  it  Rif,  and  [j 
fo  clears  and  fines  it. 

Or  if  the  ale  be  drawn  off  after  the  barm  is  fallen  down,  it  i 
is  flat,  weaker  and  more  difagreeable  •  for  during  the  fer~  1 
mentation,  the  fpirituous  parts  of  the  liquor  being  broken  ji 
finall  by  the  aflion,  it  rifes  up,  and  is  entangled  in  the  crufly  [1 
fcurf,  which  after  it  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom,  the  ale  ji 
begins  to  work  or  feed  upon  its  own  dreg  or  mother.  It  re-  1 
jhnbibss  the  fpirit  it  had  thrown  off*  and  rifes  up  into  the  ji 


yeaft,  and  leaves  the  lail  impoverifh’d  of  its  entangled  fpi- 

When  the  ale  has  re-abforb’d  this  fpirit,  it  becomes  £ne9 
fparklmg,  tranfparent  and  fpirituous3  and  this ’is  what  is 
meant,  when  we  fay  it  is  ripe  3  but  a  new  and  unfeafoned 
calk,  drinks  in  thofe  fame  fpirits  which  the  liquor  iliould 
have  back  again. 

ALISMA,  a  plant  growing  in  mountainous  places,  is  fu- 
dorifick,  and  diflolves  coagulated  blood.  The  root  is  a0od 
againft  the  biting  of  venemous  creatures,  and  the  diftempers 
ot  the  womb,  The  deco&ion  of  it  is  faid  to  break  the  ftone 
in  the  kidneys,  provokes  urine  and  womens  Menfes . 

Spirit  of  ALKERMES. 

Take  proof  fpirits,  three  quarts  3  water  two  quarts  in 
which  put  to  macerate  and  infufe  orange  peel  and  cinnamon 
of  each  two  ounces  3  bitter  almonds  5  lemon  peel*  nuts  and 
rofemary  dowers,  of  each  one  ounce.  Diftil  thefe  and  add 
the  juice  of  Chermes ,  half  a  pound,  double  refin’d  fuaar  half 
a  pound  ,  amber-greafe  rubb’d  and  mix’d  in  the  fame  fw/ 
half  a  Icruple  5  digeil  thefe  for  fome  days,  hirer  and  add 
half  an  ounce  ot  leaf  gold. 

ALLELULA,  a  wood  or  French  forrel,  is  a  plant  of  hn- 

gular:ufe  in  fevers  and  agues,  defending  the  heart  from  all 
infection. 


To  make  ALMOND  Sisket. 

Take  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  blanch’d  almonds  in 
cold  watei,  beat  tnem  well  with  rofe-water3  to  keep  them 
from  oiling,  and  having  beaten  the  yolks  of  fix,  and  whites 
of  iz  eggs  very  well  for  an  hour,  beat  them  with  three  pound 
ot  fine  iugar,  put  m  your  almonds  with  about  i  j  fpoonfuls  of 
grated  bread  or  fine  flour ;  make  this  palte  up  into  proper 
Jhapes,  and  fet  them  on  plates,  fift  fome  fugar  over  them 
and  fet  them  into  an  oven  moderately  hot. 

To  order  or  prepare  blown  ALMONDS. 

,  rirft,  Scald  and  blanch  the  almonds,  then  ftir  them  about 
in  the  white  of  an  egg,  then  put  them  into  powdered  fugar 
5@nd  roll  them  well  in  it. 

Having  iced  them  over  once,  if  you  find  that  they  are  not 
w.  '  ■  ,  dons 


done  enough,  dip  them  again  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  an <3 
then  again  into  the  powdered  fugar. 

Then  you  may  lay  them  upon  a  Iheet  of  paper,  and  bake 
them  in  an  oven  with  a  gentle  fire. 

Jo  burn  ALMONDS. 

Set  a  pound  of  Jordan  almonds  before  a  hot  fire,  or  in  an 
oven,  till  they  are  become  very  crifp  ;  then  having  put  an 
ounce  of  chocolate,  and  12  ounces  of  fine  fugar  into  a  quar  ¬ 
ter  of  a  pint  of  water  ;  boil  them  almoft  to  a  candy  j  and 
then  put  in  the  almonds,  and  as  loon  as  ever  they  are  juft 
hot  take  them  off  the  fire  and  ifir  them,  till  the  fugar  grows 
dry  and  hangs  about  them :  Put  them  out  of  the  pan,  and 
feparate  them  from  one  another. 

Jo  make  ALMOND  Butter* 

Take  eight  eggs,  beat  them  very  well  and  drain  them, 
put  them  into  a  pint  01  cream,  let  them  on  a  flow  fire  and 
keep  dirring  them  continually,  and  when  it  is  ready  to  boil, 
put  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  fack,  dill  keeping  ftirring  it  till  it 
comes  to  a  curd ;  then  drain  the  whey  from  it  very  clean, 
and  having  ready  two  ounces  of  blanch’d  almonds,  beaten 
with  rofe-water,  put  the  curd  into  either  a  wooden  or  done 
mortar,  with  a  few  of  the  almonds  by  degrees  ;  and  pound  it 
with  12  ounces  of  fine  fugar,  till  you  have  put  in  all  the  curds 
and  almonds,  and  being  beaten  enough,  put  it  into  pots  or 
glaffes,  and  eat  it  with  bread.  It  will  keep  good  two  or 
three  months. 

Another  Way . 

Pound  half  a  pound  of  almonds  very  fine,  mix  them  with  1 
a  pint  of  good  cream  5  drain  the  cream,  and  get  out  as  much 
of  the  pulp  of  the  almonds  as  you  can  through  the  drainer  5 
fet  it  on  the  file,  and  when  it  is  ready  to  boil  beat  the  yolk 
of  fix  eggs,  and  but  two  of  the  whites,  very  well,  put  them 
in  and  dir  it  on  the  fire  till  it  turns  ro  a  curd  -  then  add  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  cold  milk,  dir  it  well  and  drain  away  the 
whey,  and  when  it  is  cold,  fweeten  it  to  your  palate, 

ALMOND  CAKES. 

Blanch  two  pounds  of  almonds  in  cold  wafer,  then  beat  I 

them 


% 


them  well  with  rofe-water,  till  they  have  loft  their  gliftefing  - 
then  add  a  pound  of  fine  lifted  fugar;  and  pound  all  10ae! 
ther  till  they  are  very  well  mix’d;  then  having  ready  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  and  four  fpoonfuls  of  fine  flour,  well 
beaten  together,  pour  in  your  almonds  ;  and  having  butter’d 
the  plates  and  dufted  them  with  flour  and  fine  {War  fee 
them  into  an  oven  till  they  are  become  brownifli;  then  draw 
them  out,  let  the  oven  cool  a  little,  and  they  will  become 
much  whiter  than  before. 

An  ALMOND  CAUDLE. 

Put  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  and  mace  into  a 
quart  of  new  ale  ;  and  alfo  fome  flices  of  white  bread  •  then 
put  in  ten  ounces  of  blanch’d  almonds  well  beaten,  and’  three 
quarters  or  a  pint  of  white  wine;  let  thele  all  boil  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  icum  them  well ;  and  when  it  is  grown  thief- 
enough,  iweeten  it  to  your  palate.  This  is  nouriihing  and 
good  for  a  coniumption.  '  & 

ALMOND  CHEESE. 

Having  pounded  a  proper  quantity  of  almonds  very  fine, 
make  a  poffet  with  fack  and  cream;  then  mingle  the  curd 
tht' Pounded  atmonas,  and  fet  it  over  a  chafing-difh  of 

SnVf,Ilg  aJuffiCr  (luantlty  ,of  role-water  and'  double- 
refind  iugar;  then  fa/hion  it  m  the  ihape  of  a  cheefb  or  a 

pye  p  ate;  pin  it  into  a  difh,  icrape  fine  lugar  over  ir  and 
let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold,  and  then  Verve  it  up. 

ALMOND  Cream , 

Put  a  pound  of  harts-horn  in  five  pints  of  water,  and  boil 
ratheconfitmption  of  almoft  one  half,  ftram  it  through  a 
J  y  bag;  io  this  put  iz  ounces  of  almonds,  pounded  to 
a  fine  pafte,  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  good  orange-flower  wafer, 

tin  Vn  I®  1PC;°nfu!s  °f  thick  fweet  "earn;  then  nut  ft 

iellva  and  afl  ft  Huantrry  of  cream  ro  the 

jelly,  and  all  the  juice  of  the  itram’d  almonds;  and  havin-r 

weetened  it  to  your  tafte  with  double  refin'd  loaf-fupgr8 

fet  tt  over  the  fire,  and  keep  itirring  it  til!  ir  is  cold  -  Ten 

pour  it  mto  narrow  bottom’d  drinking  glaffes  let ’them 

if, no  a  day,  and  when  you  would  rurn  cut  your  cream  rue 

the  glares  into  warm  water  for  the  fpace  of  a  minute’  and 

...  will  turn  out  readily  in  the  form  of  a  lugar-loaf,  ’ 

■  Another 


Another  ALMOND  Cream. 

Blanch  and  beat  half  a  pound  of  almonds  very  fine,  put 
to  them  a  quart  of  cream ;  then  boil  them  both  together,  then 
fweeten  it,  and  add  the  whites  ot  four  eggs  well  beaten  ;  fet 
it  on  the  fire  till  it  is  juft  ready  to  boil  and  grow  tmex. 

Another  Way. 

Having  blanch’d  and  pounded  a  pound  of  almonds  very  fins 
with  a  little  orange  flower  water;  and  having  ready  two 
quarts  of  cream,  boil’d,  cool’d,  and  fweetened  put  the  almonds 
into  it,  and  having  well  mix’d  them  pafs  the  liquid  through 
a  canvafs  bag;  then  fet  it  on  the  fire,  ftir  it  till  it  thickens 
and  pour  it  into  glaffes;  you  may  if  you  pleafe  put  in  two 
grains  of  amber-greafe. 

Raw  ALMOND  CREAM. 

Blanch  and  beat  half  a  pound  of  almonds  (either  fweet  or 
bitter)  very  well,  mix  them  with  tw7o  quarts  of  cream  and 
the  iuice  of  fix  or  eight  lemons;  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and 
whip  it  in  a  tray  with  a  whifk;  as  the  froth  rifes,  put  it  into 
a  hair  fieve  that  it  may  grow  ftiffj  then  put  it,  into  glaffes  i; 

or  balons. 

A  rich  ALMOND  CREAM  to  jelly . 

Having  firft  made  a  ftrong  jelly  of  harts-horn  of  half  a 
pound  of  harts-horn  to  a  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil 
it  to  the  confumption  of  near  half,  then  pafs  it  thro'  a  jelly  • 
bag-  and  having  fix  ounces  of  almonds  well  pounded  with  a  j 
fpoonful  of  orange  flower  water  and  fix  or  eight  fpoonfuls  of 
very  thick  cream,  mix  pretty  near  equal  quantities  of  cream  > 
and  jelly  in  a  fkillet,  ftrain  in  the  almonds  and  fweeten  it  to  i 
vrnf  palate  fet  it  on  the  fire.  Stir  it  with  care  till  it  is  rea-  ■ 
tlv  to  boil,  ’take  it  off,  keep  ltirring  it  till  it  is  almoft  cold,  J 
then  pour  it  into  narrow  bottomed  drinking  glaffes,  in  which  i 
let  it  ltand  a  whole  day;  when  you  have  a  mind  to  turn  it 
out-  put  the  glaffes  into  warm  water  for  a  minute  and  it  will  f 
turn  out  in  the  form  of  a  tugar  loaf.  This  is  call’d  fteepte  : 

cream* 


An  ALMOND  CUSTARD. 

Take  a  pound  of  almonds  blanch  and  pound  them  fins 
with  rofe  water,  then  flrain  them  with  a  quart  of  cream,  the 
whites  of  io  eggs,  and  half  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  *  put  the  cu- 
ftard  into  cups  or  cruif,  and  bake  them  m  a  flack  oven  j  when, 
bak  d  fet  them  on  a  difh  •  ftrow  on  them  bifkets  red  or  white 5 
flick  mufcadmes  red  and  vvmte,  and  lerape  on  them  double 
refin’d  fugar. 


cfo  ice  ALMONDS. 

Blanch  the  Almonds ,  put  them  into  an  ice  that  has  been 
prepared  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  powdered  iugiir,  orange 
or  lemon  flowers  and  Sevil  oranges, Toll  them  well  in  this  com¬ 
pound,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  neat,  then  drefs  them  on  a 
iheet  of  paper  and  bake  them  in  a  campaign  oven,  with  a 
gentle  fire  both  at  top  and  underneath. 

ALMOND  LOAVES. 

Having  pounded  a  pound  of  almonds  very  fine,  mix  them 
with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  lifted  fugarp$  fet  them  over 
the  fire  keep  continually  ftirring  them  till  they  grow  fiiff * 
then  add  to  them  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated  $  make  the  mafs 
up  into  little  loaves  5  fhake  them  very  well  in  the  whites  of 

about  thetCn  UP  ^  a  ^  ^  froth>  that  the  egg  may  hang 

Then  put  them  intoa  pan  with  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  fifted. 
Jltake  them,  nil  they  are  well  covered  with  the  fugar,  if  they 
uick  together  part  them,  adding  more  fugar  till  they  begin 
to  be  tmooth  and  dry,  and  when  you  put  them  on  papers' in 
order  to  baking,  fhake  them  in  a  pan  that  is  juft  wet  with 

the  white  of  eggs,  and  bake  them  after  bifcuit  on  oapers  or 
tin  plates.  ^ 


ALMOND  PASTE. 

Lay  two  pound  of  almonds  all  night  in  water*  the  next 

morning  warm  water  to  blanch  them;  afterwards  pound  theta 
very  fine  with  rofe-water ;  allowing  for  each  poundof  almonds 
“  £nd,  and  ftuarte,r  of  fine  fugar,  wet  the  fugar  with  water, 

oflrm1  1C  t0  A  Tdy-  1iClght’  V"  add  the  julce  of  a  couple 
Ot  lemons  and  the  rind  grated ;  keep  ftirring  it  while  it  i3 

"  a  UpQ# 


upon  the  fire  and  drop  it  onglafs  and  fet  it  in  a  hot  ftove.  It 
will  be  dry  in  12  hours  5  then  turn  it  that  it  may  dry  on  the 
other  fide. 

To  make  ALMOND-PASTE  bitter  or  fuoeet. 

Blanch  a  pound  of  almonds,  pound  them,  moiftening  them 
with  a  little  rofe-water,  juft  enough  to  keep  them  from  oil¬ 
ing  5  and  having  boil’d  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  to  near  but  not 
quite  a  candy  height,  put  in  the  almonds,  let  them  ftand  on 
a  flack-fire,  ftirring  it  till  it  comes  to  a  very  dry-  ftiff  pafte 
and  almoft  cold  and  fer  it  by  till  it  is  quite  cold*  then  pound 
it  well  in  a  mortar,  and  add  to  it  a  pound  and  half  of  fine 
fugar  finely  powdered. 

Rub  thefe  very  well  together,  and  make  it  up  with  a 
fpoonful  of  well  fteep’d  gum-dragon  and  the  whites  of  eggs 
whipp’d  into  a  froth  ;  then  iquirt  it  and  bake  it  in  in  a  cool 
oven.  Bake  them  on  papers  and  tin-plates. 

Into  the  Rveet  almonds  put  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated 
but  not  any  into  the  bitter. 

If  the  firft  pafte  be  not  made  ftiff  it  will  run  about  the  oven. 

ALMOND  PUDDING. 

Pound  half  a  pound  of  good  fweet  almonds  with  a  little 
orange  flower  water  to  keep  them  from  oiling,  mixing  with 
them  three  or  four  grated  bivkets  half  a  pound  of  butter  and 
four  or  five  ipoonfuls  of  lack,  the  yolks  of  eight  and  whites  of 
four  eggs,  and  a  quart  of  cream,  fweeten  thefe  with  fugar 
to  your  palate  $  lay  a  puff  pafte  at  the  bottom  of  a  difh,  gar- 
nilh  the  edge  with  paite,  pour  in  your  mixture  and  bake  it. 

An  other  way  very  delicate . 

Boil  a  quart  of  cream  and  when  it  is  cold,  put  to  it  the 
whites  of  ieven  new  laid  eggs,  that  they  may  be  beaten  to  a 
froth,  blanch  five  bunches  of  fine  jordan  almonds,  and  beat 
them  fine  with  a  lirtle  orange  flower  wrater  for  you  may 
pound  the  almonds  with  a  little  fair  water  and  a  little  nut¬ 
meg  to  keep  them  from  oiling  )  then  mix  them  with  the 
cream  and  whites  of  eggs,  fweeten  it  with  fine  powdered  fu¬ 
gar,  and  lay  on  the  top  feme  thin  flices  of  orange,  lemon  and 
citron  peel,  neatly  cut. 

Lay  a  thin  cruft  in  the  difh,  pour  it  in  and  garnifhthe  brim 
with  the  fame, 

Let 
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Let  it  be  bak’d  in  a  gentle  oven,  and  when  the  cruft  is 
bak’d  it  will  be  enough. 

ALMOND  PUFFS. 

Blanch  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  almonds,  pound  them  very 
well  with  orange  flower  water . and  lifted  fugar  till  they  are 
become  very  fine,  then  whip  the  whites  of  fix  eggs  and  mix 
with  them,  and  add  as  much  lifted  fugar  as  will  make  it  into 
a  pade  5  then  make  it  into  cakes  and  bake  them  in  a  flack  oven. 

*  p,  r  • 

An  ALMOND  Xart. 

Having  rais’d  a  very  good  pade  an  inch  deep  and  in  form 
fix  cornered,  and  the  almonds  being  ready  blanch’d  and 
finely  beaten  with  rofe-water,  allowing  an  equal  weight  of 
fugar  to  that  of  the  almonds  3  alfo  a  lirt;e  cream,  grated 
bread,  nutmeg,  and  as  much  juice  of  fpinage  drained  as  will 
give  the  almonds,  &c.  a  green  colour 3  bake  it  in  a  gentle  oven  3 
not  /hutting  the  door  3  when  you  draw  it  iiick  it  with  orange 
or  citron. 

X 0  preferve  ALMONDS  a  la  Siamoife. 

When  you  have  dry’d  your  almonds  and  brought  them  to  a 
reddifh  colour  in  the  oven/  throw  them  into  par-boiPd  fu¬ 
gar,  dir  them  about  in  the  pan  without  felting  them  over  the 
fire :  then  lay  .hem  in  order  upon  a  grate,  and  fet  them  in  a 
dove  3  if  you  would  have  them  ferv'd  up  in  that  manner. 

Otiierwife  take  them  out  of  the  pan,  .roll  hem  up  one  by 
one  in  powdered  fugar,  and  dir  them  continually  about,  that 
they  may  be  covered  on  all  fades  with  the  fugar.  Then  af- 
terwards  take  them  out  and  dove  them  upon  paper. 

To  'put  ALMONDS  in  Sugar. 

To  do  this  fee  the  article  pared  APRICOCKS  and  obferve 
the  fame  directions :  Thus  for  every  two  ladles  full  of  cla¬ 
rified  fugar  take  one  of  water,  till  you  have  a  quantity  fuffi- 
cient  for  foaking  your  Almonds  or  rather  more,  bcaufe  it  will 
afterwards  ferve  to  augment  the  fyrup  in  other  boilings  or 
for  fome  other  ufes. 

Heat  the£  fugar  and  water  as  hot  as  you  can  well  endure 
your  finger  in  it,  and  pour  it  upon  the  Almonds  in  an  earthen 
pan,  and  let  them  dand  thus  till  the  next  day  3  then  having 
put  all  into  a  copper  pan,  let  it  over  the  fire,  and  heat  it  till 
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It  Is  juft  ready  to  boll ;  then  turn  them  out  again  into  earthen 
pans,  or  leave  them  in  the  copper  pan  till  the  next  day,  and 
then  drain  them  in  a  cullender,  and  give  the  fyrup  feven  or 
eight  boilings,  augmenting  the  quantity  of  it  with  a  little  fu- 
gar.  Then  throw  in  the  almonds  fome  time  after  and  let 
them  fimmer  together. 

The  fame  thing  you  mu  ft  repeat  for  four  or  live  days  fuc- 
cefilvely,  giving  the  fyrup  fome  other  boilings,  augmenting  it 
with  fugar  every  time,  that  the  fruit  may  be  always  equally 
Leak’d . 

Taft  of  all  boil  the  fyrup  till  it  has  attained  its  pearled 
quality,  and  if  there  be  need,  add  other  pearled  fugar  to  it,  fo 
that  the  fruit  may  be  conveniently  flipt  into  the  pan  and 
have  a  covered  boiling. 

Then  take  it  off  the  lire  fcum  it,  and  when  the  almonds 
are  cooled  lay  them  in  a  cullender  to  drain  in  order  to  be  laid 
on  Hates  or  boards  to  be  dry VI  in  the  ftove. 

The  next  day  turn  them  on  the  other  fide,  and  afterwards 
put  them  up  in  boxes,  when  you  find  they  are  become  firm 
and  dry. 


An  ALMOND  TANSEY. 

f 

Take  a  quart  of  new  milk  two  ounces  of  the  flower  of 
fweet  almonds  5  halt  an  ounce  of  lime  juice,  and  halfaquarter 
of  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  ftrawberries ;  to  which  put  half  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar  and  halt  a  pint  of  canary,  ftir  all  together 
and  beat  them  till  they  froth,  and  be  of  a  pleafant  colour, 

bto  clear, fe  and  boil  green  ALMONDS. 

Set  over  the  fire  water  in  a  pan  with  new  allies  ;  and  fcum 
off  the  coals  that  fwim  at  the  top;  let  them  boil  till  you 
find  the  liquor  to  be  fweet  and  flippery,  and  then  take  the 
pan  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  Hand  for  fome  time  in  order  to  Let- 
tie,  that  you  may  have  clear  liquor. 

Then  let  it  on  the  fire  again  till  it  begins  to  boil,  then 
throw  in  three  or  four  almonds,  and  take  notice  whether  the 
flocks  or  hulks  that  cover  them  be  well  clear’d,  if  not  you 
may  conclude  that  the  iye  is  not  good;  and  you  muft  either 
render  that  better  by  putting  in  irefh  allies  or  make  new 
lye:  or  elfe  you  will  find  the  almonds  will  only  open  and 
flit,  and  not  be  cleanfed. 

But  if  on  the  contrary  you  find  that  the  hufks  Hip  off  ea~ 
fily,  you  may  put  the  reft  of  the  almonds  into  this  lye  5  but 

you 
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you  mufl  prevent  them  from  boiling  'by  keeping  them  coir 
tinually  llirred  about,  with  the  handle  of  the  ikimmer. 

As  foon  as  you  perceive  that  the  hulks  will  eafily  rub  off, 
you  mull  take  them  out  and  lhake  them  a  little  in  a  linnen 
cloth,  holding  it  at  both  ends  5  then  open  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  cloth,  drop  the  almonds  into  a  pan  of  fair  water ;  wafli 
them  well.  Pierce  them  through  the  middle  with  a  knitting 
needle,  or  fome  other  the  like  inftrument;  and  as  you  do 
them  throw  them  into  other  fair  water. 

This  way  of  preparing  and  cleaning  Almonds  is  more  cer¬ 
tain,  than  giving  them  fome  boiling  m  the  lve,  before  they 
are  taken  out:  or  to  put  them  into  it  with  the  allies  5  for  if  a 
great  care  be  not  taken,  there  is  danger  that  it  will  caule  them 
to  open. 


To  bring  ALMONDS  to  their  green  colour  again . 

To  do  this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  change  the  fair  water 
and  to  boil  them  in  it  over  a  quick  fire. 

They  may  be  alfo  fcalded  or  ftew’d  by  degrees,  without 
being  boiled  at  all :  In  order  to  do  which 

Put  the  Almonds  into  a  pan  of  water,  and  lay  upon  them 
a  dilh  almoft  of  the  fame  fize  with  the  mouth  of  the  pan,  to 
keep  them  from  riling  on  the  top;  and  confequently  from 
turning  black,  and  when  the  liquor  is  ready  to  boil,  pour  in 
lome  cold  water  by  degrees. 

By  either  of  thefe  methods,  it  may  be  eafily  known  when 
the  Almonds  are  furficiently  prepar’d,  by  their  flipping  off 
from  the  pin,  at  which  very  infhnt  they  ought  to  be  taken 
ofi  the  fire  and  fet  by  to  cool. 

l*o  make  ALMONDS  become  green. 


Some  advife  not  to  ufe  any  fait  to  them  as  to  apricocks, 
but  to  make  a  lye  either  ofalhes  or  lees  of  wine  :  Then  wafh 
the  almonds  and  cleanfe  them  well  and  throw  them  into  the 
boiling  water,  and  try  whether  they  are  boil’d  enough  with  a 
pin,  becaufe  they  will  in  that  caie  bur  11 ;  then  throw  them 
into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  fet  them  to  drain. 

In  the  next  place,  they  are  to  be  put  into  clarified  fugar, 
which  fhould  be  light  ;  and  when  it  boils,  that  they  may 
take  a  green  colour,  difpatch  the  work  for  fear  they  fhould 
turn  black;  and  to  preferve  them,  put  pound  for  pound  of 
fugar  to  them,  and  take  care  that  the  fyrup  be  neither  too 
much  boil’d,  nor  quite  enough. 
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To  crifp  ALMONDS  of  a  white  colour . 

Having  fcalded  and  blanch’d  the  almonds,  put  them  into 
fugar  boiled  to  the  fifth  degree,  called  the  crack'd  boiling , 
keeping  continually  ftirring  them,  till  they  have  had  a  walm 
or  two,  that  the  fugar  may  hick  clofely  to  them. 

ALMONDS  'of  the  \ 'Throat  lis  a  glandulous  fubflance,  like 
two  kernels,  plac’d  on  each  fide  the  Uvula ,  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue  5  being  covered  with  the  common  Tunic  of  the 
mouth,  having  veins  and  arteries  from  the  Carotidel  and  Ju¬ 
gulars. 

The  fubftance  of  them  is  foft  and  fpongy,  and  they  have 
feveral  finews  within  them,  which  contain  the  liquor  call’d 
Saliva ,  which  they  receive  from  the  brain,  and  do  moiflen 
and  lubricate  th-cfe  parts  by  difperiing  it  to  the  larynx,  jaws 
and  tongue. 

When  thefe  are  enflim’d  or  fwell’d  by  a  cold  tSc.  they 
very  much  ftraiten  the  paflage  of  the  throat  and  render  fw al¬ 
lowing  painful  and  difficult  ,  and  help  to  caufe  what  is  call’d 
a  fore  throat,  and  is  vulgarly  call’d  the  coming  down  of  the 

jtlmonds  of  the  throat  or  ears. 

ALMQNET  or  WHITE  JELLY. 

Take  a  pound  of  almonds,  blanch  them  and  pound  them 
very  fine  with  a  little  orange  flower  water;  juft- enough  m 
keep  them  from  oiling*  then  mix  them  up  with  fonie  jelly 
that  has  not  been  much  weaken’d  with  wine  and  lemon  (  fee 
hartshorn  jelly)  this  will  colour  three  pints  of  jelly;  pals 
this  through  a  very  fine*  hair  fieve  often,  and  flir  it  till  it 
grows  thick ;  that  the  colour  of  the  almond  may  not  fettle 
to  the  bottom,  pour  it  into  pretty  fliarp  glades,  that  it  may 
look  handfome,  when  turn’d  out  on  China  plates. 

AMBER.  The  Ample  preparation  of  it  by  grinding  it 
upon  a  porphyry  to  a  powder,  is  good  for  the  brain,  ftomach  5 
bowels  and  womb,  and  on  all  occafions  where  there  is  a  ne- 
eeffity  of  binding. 

The  oil  exfraHed  is  of  ufe  in  apoplexies,  epilepfles,  con- 
vulfiors,  p  allies  and  all  the  cold  diflempers  of  the  brain,  and 
even  in  tbofe  of  the  womb.  It  is  alfo  very  much  efteemVl  as 
good  againft  worms,  and  againfl  a  bad  air,  as  well  as  when 
taken  inwardly  from  one  or  two  to  five  or  fix  drops  mixt 
with  fonie  powdered  fugar  and  di delv’d  in  feme  convenient 
liquor;  as  alfo  by  anointing  the  noftrils,  temples  and  other 
places  where  the  futures  of  the  skull  are3  with  it. 

'  extract 
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EXTRACT  of  AMBER. 

Take  ambergreafe  three  drams,  fugar  >  candy  the  fame 
quantity,  of  civet  nine  grains,  of  mufk  18,  put  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether  in  a  bottle  with  a  glafs  hopper  ;  then  pour  upon  them 
fix  ounces  of  highly  reflated  fpint  of  wine  3  let  it  in  warm  / 
embers  for  24  hours  5  while  it  is  warm  feparate  the  clear 
from  the  drofs. 

This  extrad  is  much  better  for  all  forts  of  ufes  than  am- 
ber-greafe;  fLe  or  fix  drops  in  any  thing,  give  a  moll  noble 
perfume. 

It  is  proper  in  all  families  diftant  from  London^  being  often 
prefcrib’d  in  cordials. 

AMBER  of  LIFE  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  prefervation 
of  youth  and  health ,  and  to  bring  to  a  good  old  age. 

Put  three  drams  of  amber  and  four  and  a  half  of  fugar 
candy,  finely  powdered  into  a  matrafs  with  a  long  neck  and 
in  a  mortar  powder  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  yellow  am¬ 
ber  put  it  to  the  former  ingredients',  upon  which  pour  fo 
much  hot  fpirit  of  juniper  berries,  as  fhalj  float  two  fingers 
thick  over  it. 

Fit  a  rencounter  to  the  long  neck,  lute  the  jun&ures  very 
clofe  and  fet  it  into  a  Balneo  mavis  for  four  or  live  days,  then 
flram  it  through  a  fine  linen  cloth,  that  has  been  dipt  in  Ipi- 
rit  of  wine,  pour  the  draining  into  a  very  clean  matrafs,  and 
pour  upon  it  four  ounces  of  liquid  amber  5  fit  the  rencounter 
to  it,  lute  the  junfhires,  circulate  it  for  four  or  five  days,  then 
put  it  into  a  bottle  and  flop  it  clofe. 

The  dole  is  eight  or  ten  drops  in  broth,  and  two  hours  after 
eating  of  victuals. 

This  medicine  purifies  the  whole  mafs  of  blood,  revives  the 
fpirits,  refrefhes  the  heart  and  brain,  fortifies  the  nerves  and 
membranes,  reiifis  the  falling  ficknefis,  prevents  faintings, 
difpels  the  venom  of  contagious  difeafes,  by  tranfpiration  and 
fweating,  cleanfes  the  liver;  flops  the  fpitting  of  blood,  re- 
flores  the  tone  of  the  breaft  and  ftomach,  provokes  urine* 
cleanfes  the  reins  and  bladder;  ftrengthens  the  womb,  pre¬ 
fer  ves  the  fight. 

This  defer ves  to  be  call’d  the  true  balfam  of  nature,  and  is. 
fluted  to  the  radical  moiflure  and  radical  heat,  which  fupports 
life  in  its  vigour,  retards  old  age,  and  prolongs  life. 

Some  drops  of  this  mixt  with  pomatum,  preferves  the  de- 
jicatenefs  of  the  complexion, 

AMBER, 
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AMBERGREASE,  a  precious  matter,  found  in  pieces 
of  a  different  bignefs  floating  upon  the  water  in  feveral  parts 
of  the  ocean.  It  is  dry,  light,  opaque,  grey  and  odoriferous, 
almoft  as  hard  as  a  ftone. 

You  ought  to  reject  that  which  is  moifl,  foft  and  fait :  But 
chufe  that  which  is  very  dry,  and  variegated  within  with 
’  fmall  black  fpots,  and  that  has  a  fweet  and  agreeable  fmell : 
Tho’  it  will  yield  a  much  finer  fmell,  when  it  is  reduc'd  to 
powder  and  mixt  with  other  drugs,  than  when  it  is  whole. 

Xr.is  a  ftrengthener  of  the  heart,  ftomach  and  brain;  but  it 
is  apt  to  render  perfons  of  a  tender  conflitution  vaporifh,  fuch 
as  women,  hard  ftudents,  &c. 

However  it  enters  into  the  compofition  of  perfumes  for 
men  and  increafes  feed. 

The  dofe  is  from  half  a  gtain  to  four  grains:  Of  it  are 
made  extracts,  e Bences  and  tinctures. 

ANASARCA,  is  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  dropfies  that 
proceeds  from  the  liver,  which  being  cool’d  to  fo  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  mfiead  of  producing  blood  it  engenders  a  watery  and  fo 
icy  a  matter,  that  by  degrees  it  extinguifh.es  the  heat  of  the  na¬ 
tural  parts,  and  therefore  makes  the  body  to  fwell,  and  be 
puff’d  up,  grow  foftifh,  and  look  io  wan  that  it  refembles  a 
dead  carcafs,  and  if  a  finger  be  laid  upon  the  flefh  it  will 
leave  an  impreflion  behind,  and  if  the  perlon  walk  or  work 
never  fo  little,  he  will  be  prefently  dejecled  and  faint. 

His  water  will  be  clear  white  and  very  raw.  Yet  this 
dropfy  is  not  fo  dangerous  as  lome  others  5  but  may  be  ea- 
fily  cur’d  by  taking  the  following  courfe. 

Firfl,  the  prabhce  of  abftinence  is  neceflary;  let  the  per- 
fon  afflidled  eat  no  boil’d  meat,  raw  fruits,  milk-meats  nor 
legumes,  nor  drink  raw  water,  beer  or  cyder :  Open  a  vein  to 
give  air  to  the  velfels  and  fpirits,  and  this  may  be  done  with 
the  more  certainty,  if  the  anafarca  is  caus’d  by  a  fuppreffion 
of  the  Menfes  in  women  or  by  the  piles,  or  by  high  feeding. 

Let  the  patient  take  two  glaifes  of  the  decoblion  of  Gua~ 
iacum ,  Sajjafras  and  Sarjaparilla,  morning  and  evening. 

Purge  him  once  a  week  with  fix  grains  of  Rhubarb  as  much 
jigarick  and  half  an  ounce  of  Lemon  Lozenges ,  all  fteeped  in 
a  glafs  of  the  decoction  of  Elder  Leaves  or  of  Smallage. 

"The  ufe  of  Wormwood  wine  may  be  allow’d,  or  a  dram  of 
Treacle  in  a  morning  fading. 
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To  keep  ANCHOVIES  for  a  long  time . 

Chufe  Anchovies  that  are  large,  frefh  brought  over,  and 
fuch  as  feel  firm  to  the  finger  5  it  will  be  bell  for  the 
heads  to  be  taken  off,  tor  it  they  are  on  they  will  the  fooner 
turn  rancid  and  dink  ;  likewife  it  is  not  good  to  have  too  ma¬ 
ny  at  a  time,  for  the  frequent  opening  of  the  pot  will  fubje£t 
them  to  change. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  add  vinegar  to  them  as  the  liquor 
wades,  and  this  will  preferve  them  firm  and  from  rotting  for 
a  year  or  two. 

Vi  make  ANCHOVY  fauce . 

Wadi  them,  bone  them,  mince  them  fmall,  put  them  into 
a  fauce-pan  with  a  little  thin  cutlet  of  veal  and  ham,  feafon 
with  pepper.  Heat  it  hot,  add  a  little  vinegar  and  ufe  it  with 
road  meat. 

The  bones  of  anchovies  that  have  been  us'd  may  be  put  in¬ 
to  a  pa  fie  made  with  flower  and  white  wine  or  water,  one  or 
two  eggs  and  a  little  melted  butter,  all  mingled  together, 
which  being  fry’d  may  be  us'd  for  garniture  for  other  things  5 
or  may  ierve  for  an  cut-work  with  orange  and  fry’d  parfly. 

cfo  make  artificial  ANCHOVIES. 

Take  the  filh  call’d  Bleaks  which  are  iofter,  tenderer, 
more  oily  and  much  better  than  fprats;  cleanfe  them  and 
cut  off*  their  heads  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  glar’d  pan, 
with  a  layer  of  bay  fait  under  them  and  another  oVer  them, 
then  lay  another  layer  of  Bleaks ,  and  another  of  faft,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  this  till  the  pan  is  full  and  in  a  month  they  will 
be  fit  for  ale,  and  afterwards  put  vinegar  to  them.  Tho* 
they  will  be  like  anchovies  without  vinegar;  but  the  vinegar 
will  keep  them  5  turn  them  often  for  the  firfl  fortnight. 

ANET  or  Dill •  a  plant  much  refembling  fennel,  and 
is  cultivated  in  gardens,  the  feed  whereof  has  a  fharp  talfe, 
expels  wind,  provokes  urine,  encreafes  nurles  milk,  cures 
the  hiccough,  and  helps  digeftion. 

T*o  preferve  ANGELICA  Roots . 

Firfl  wafh  the  roots,  then  cut  them  into  thin  dices  and  lay 
them  to  deep  in  fair  water,  which  fhift  every  day  for  three 

days^ 


days  •  then  put  them  in  a  pot  and  let  them  with  water  over  a 
fire  of  warm  embers  over  night*  the  next  morning  pour  off 
the  water,  and  to  every  pound  of  roots  put  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  and  two  pounds  of  fugar  ;  in  this  boil  the  roots,  and 
when  they  are  enough,  take  them  out  and  boil  the  fyrup 
gently. 

ANGELICA  Water.  .  ! 

Take  roots  of  Angelica  one  pound  •  the  leaves  of  Carduus 
l BenediStus  the  lame  quantity,  Sage  and  Balm  about  three 
quarters  of  a  pound,  of  the  feeds  of  Angelica  a  pound  and  a 
quarter,  of  fweet  Fennel  feeds  a  pound  and  half ;  powder 
thefe  grofsly,  and  add  of  the  fpecies  call’d  Aromatic  Rofat  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  of  iBiamofcb  the  fame  quantity  •  infufe 
all  thefe  for  48  hours  in  1 6  gallons  of  Spanijh  wine,  diftil 
them  with  a  gentle  fire,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fa- 
gar  diffolv’d  in  role- water  to  every  quart. 

Another. 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts,  Angelica 
roots  llic’d  four  ounces,  Angelica  feeds  and  Car  race  ay  feeds, 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  bruile  them,  macerate  them  all  night 
in  the  Still ,  and  draw  off  all  clear  till  the  faints  come,  dul¬ 
cify  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fugar,  and  make  up 
with  liquor,  as  directed.  See  Dift illation . 

¥0  Candy  ANGELICA. 

Take  young  Angelica ,  and  having  cut  it  into  fit  lengths, 
boil  it  till  it  is  pretty  tender,  keeping  it  clofe  covered*  then 
take  it  out,  peel  off  the  firings;  then  put  it  into  the  water 
again,  fimmer  it  and  feald  it  till  it  is  very  green;  then  take 
it  up,  and  having  dry’d  it  in  a.  cloth,  weigh  it,  and  for  every 
pound  of  the  herb,  allow  a  pound  of  finely  powdered  and 
lifted  double-refin’d  fugar;  lay  the  Angelica  into  an  earthen 
pan,  Drew  the  fugar  over  it,  and  let  it  Hand  for  two  days  5 
then  boil  it  till  it  looks  very  clear;  drain  the  fyrup  from  it  in 
a  colander.  Then  take  a  little  double-refin’d  fugar,  and  boil 
it  to  a  fugar  again,  then  throw  in  the  Angelica ,  but  let  it  not 
be  long  before  you  take  it  out,  lay  it  on  glafs-plates,  and  fet 
it  either  in  a  Dove  or  an  oven,  after  pyes  are  drawn,  t;o  dry. 


To  dry  ANGELICA. 

Boil  Angelica  Balks  till  they  are  tender,  then  fet  them  by 
to  drain,  and  having  fcrap’d  off  all  the  thin  skin,  put  them 
Into  fcalding  water;  let  them  be  kept  clofe  covered,  let  the 
fire  be  gentle,  fo  as  not  to  make  them  boil  before  they  are 
become  green 3  then  drain  them  well,  put  them  into  a  very 
thick  fyrup,  made  of  their  weight,  and  half  as  much  more 
of  fugar,  but  put  them  not  in  before  the  fyrup  is  cold  3  warm 
the  fyrup  every  day  till  it  is  clear,  then  lay  them  out  to  dry, 
lift  fugar  over  them. 

Lay  out  as  much  as  you  ufe  at  a  time,  and  fcald  the  refL 

ANNISEED.  Chufe  that  which  is  larged:,  biggeft  and 
plumped:,  newly  dry’d ,  of  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  of  a 
fweet  tafte,  but  a  little  pungent  3  but  reject  that  which  is 
bitter. 

The  vertues  of  this  Seed  :  It  will  appeafe  the  rumblings  of 
the  belly,  the  gripes,  lafk,  vomiting  and  the  hiccough;  it 
provokes  urine,  encreafes  nurfes  milk,  helps  digeftion,  and 
will  alfo  ripen  tumours. 

The  feeds  eaten  in  the  morning  by  perfons  troubled  with 
the  gripes  in  the  Bomach  and  guts,  are  an  excellent  remedy, 
they  alfo  fweeten  the  breath,  give  a  good  complexion,  and 
help  digeftion  after  meals. 

fo  make  ANISEED  Water . 

Take  two  handfuls  of  anifeeds,  cleanie  them  well,  and  in- 
fufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  warer,  fweetened  with  half  a  pound 
of  fugar  3  when  the  water  has  been  fufficiently  impregnated 
with  the  feeds,  Brain  it  off,  and  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  add 
a  little  brandy  to  enrich  it.  This  is  a  proper  liquor  for  the 
winter  feafon. 

An  am  feed  water  for  the  dimmer  time  may  he  made  by 
Beeping  only  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  efpecially  the  tops,  for 
a  confiderable  time. 

Another  Way. 

Take  anifeeds  three  ounces,  carraway  feeds  one  ounce  and 
a  half,  proof  f  nr  us  fix  quarts,  river  or  fpring  water  three 
quarts  :  Pur  them  into  the  Stilly  let  them  infufe  all  night, 
the  next  morning  raw  off  the  water  with  a  gentle  fire,  but 
210  longer  than  is  will  run  proof,  fweeten  it  with  a  pound  of 
brown  fugar.  N.  Ab 
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N.  B.  Always  put* about  one  third  of  water  in  proportion 
to  your  fpirits,  for  this  will  make  the  didill’d  wa^er  come  off 
cleaner,  and  in  a  larger  quantity  from  the  dill,  without  faints. 

lo  make  E [fence  and  Spirit  of  ANISEED. 

Put  twro  pounds  of  Spanifh  anifeeds  with  three  quarts  of 
brandy  into  a  matrafs  that  will  hold  five  quarts  of  liquor  ; 
fet  it  to  infufe  in  the  evening  upon  a  hot  fire,  and  cover  it 
well,  and  the  next  day  diftil  it  on  a  furnace,  chafing-dilh  or 
trevet,  with  a  gentle  and  even  coal  fire,  always  taking  care  to 
keep  it  in  the  fame  degree  of  heat,  and  that  the  liquor  do 
not  pa fs  into  the  helm;  and  from  thefe  three  quarts  draw 
three  pints  or  thereabouts  of  good  eflence,  and  asfoon  as  you 
fee  a  white  drop  come  out,  take  it  off  the  fire,  or  elfe  it  will 
be  apt  to  lhiell  of  fcorching,  which  chy mills  call  the  Empy- 
reuma . 

ANODINE  of  King  Charles  the  Second ,  to  make  it . 

Take  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  choice  Opium ,  which 
cut  into  little  pieces  ;  bark  of  Elder ,  and  bark  of  Sajfafrasy 
of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  powder  them  and  put  them 
into  a  glafs  bottle,  upon  which  pour  half  a  pound  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  flop  the  bottle  with  brown  paper,  feveral  times 
folded  ;  pricking  holes  in  it  with  a  pin;  fet  the  bottle  by  the 
fire,  but  not  too  near,  or  in  the  fun  when  it  fhines  ;  let  it 
fland  to  infufe  three  or  four  days,  fhaking  it  from  time  to 
time,  afterwards  drain  it  out,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle  for  ufe. 

The  common  dofe  of  this  anodine  is  from  15  to  16  drops 
in  Spanifh  or  other  wine,  in  Scorzonera  or  wild  fPoppy,  ‘Balm- 
gentle,  &c.  water. 

If  this  medicine  has  not  its  effects  the  fird  time,  repeat  it 
after  24  hours,  increafing  the  dofe  to  two  or  three  drops  more. 

But  take  notice,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  two  or  three  hours 
after  meals  ;  tho’  except  in  cafe  of  urgent  neceflity  the  even¬ 
ing  is  the  mod  proper  time,  in  which  it  may  be  given  at  any 
hour,  but  at  the  fame  didance  before  and  after  meals. 

But  if  the  didemper  does  not  give  wray  to  it,  you  may  aug¬ 
ment  the  dofe  to  40  drops ;  but  never  increafing  it  by  more 
than  two  drops  at  a  time  every  24  hours. 

This  anodine  liquor  gives  relief  to  the  acute d  pains,  burn- 
Ing  fevers,  pains  of  the  ftomaeh ,  head-ache,  megrims, 
cough,  cholick,  rheutiutifrn,  violent  gouts,  painful  hurts; 

and 


i  and  compofes  thofe  to  reft,  who  are  fubjeft  to  wahefulneft* 
and  in  a  word,  is  a  remedy  for  any  thing  that  obftru&s  reft. 

ANTI-SCORBUTIC  WATER. 

In  a  gallon  of  proof  fpirits  and  two  quarts  of  water,  digeft 
fix  handfuls  of  garden  fcurvy-grafs,  brook-lime  and  water- 
creffes,  of  each  a  handful,  horfe-radifti  root  one  pound  flic’d, 
three  lemons  flic’d.  Arum  root  a  pound,  frefti  Eriony  root 
two  pounds,  muftard  feed  three  ounces,  nutmegs  half  an 
ounce,  and  gently  diftil  off  the  proof  fpirit. 

For  St .  ANTHONY’*  Fire . 

Fill  a  bottle  as  full  as  it  can  hold  with  elder-flowers,  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  then  wet  them  with  linfeed  oil,  fet  the 
bottle  in  the  fun ;  prefs  out  thefe  very  hard,  and  add  to  four 
ounces  of  this  half  a  dram  of  foft  foap,  and  boil  them  to  an 
ointment,  and  juft  before  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  ftir  in  an 
ounce  of  Cerufs. 

When  you  ufe  it,  warm  it  and  anoint  the  place,  dip  fbft 
paper  in  the  ointment,  and  cover  it  when  you  drefs  it,  which 
muft  be  twice  a  day:  Wafh  it  with  fpirit  of  wine  in  which  a 
little  Venice  1* ^ acle  has  been  mixt. 

ANULA,  a  tumour  proceeding  from  a  thick  and  vifcid 
ftegm,  and  fometimes  from  a  melancholy  humour  which  falls 
upon  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

This  diftemper  is  incident  to  young  children,  and  renders 
i  fucking  painful  to  them,  and  alfo  fpeaking  troublefome  when 
they  are  grown  up. 

As  foon  as  this  is  perceiv’d,  it  muft  be  cut,  and  immediate¬ 
ly  fome  powder  of  Mdftick  or  Frankincenfe  apply’d  with  the 
hair  of  a  hare  burnt,  or  calcin’d  egg  -fhells,  for  if  it  be  neg- 
levied,  it  will  grow  fo  hard  as  to  be  incurable. 

APIARY,  a  place  where  bees  are  kept,  for  which  purpofe 
a  convenient  one  in  a  garden  ought  to  be  chofen. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  thofe  who  have  but  a  few  bees,  to  place 
them  in  any  corner  of  their  garden,  back-fides,  courts,  and 
fome  in  clofes  adjoining  to  their  houfes,  while  others  for  want 
of  convenient  room  without  doors,  fet  them  in  lofts  or  up¬ 
per  rooms,  which  are  no  wife  places  proper  for  them. 

After  a  place  has  been  pitch’d  upon,  and  it  is  deiign’d  to 
1  liave  a  confiderable  ftock  of  bees,  make  a  lquare  plat,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  flock  you  intend  to  raife,  but  rather  too  large 
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tli an  too  little,  and  longer  from  eaft  to  weft  than  from  north 
to  fouth  •  let  this  be  feparate  from  the  reft  of  the  garden,  and 
facing  to  the  fouth,  rather  inclining  to  the  weft  than  to  the 
eaft,  that  the  bees,  returning  late  home,  may  not  want  light. 

Some  indeed  are  for  letting  them  have  the  firft  fun  in  the 
morning,  that  they  may  go  early  abroad,  that  being  the  moil 
proper  time  for  gathering  honey,  and  it  is  indeed  the  lureft 
method  lor  their  thriving,  to  let  them  have  as  much  of  the 
morning  aud  evening  fun,  as  the  places  and  fences  will  allow. 

An  Apiary  ought  to  be  fecurely  defended  from  high  winds 
on  either  fide,  either  naturally  by  hills,  trees,  %$c.  or  arti¬ 
ficially  by  houfes,  walls,  barns,  &c.  and  the  higheft  fences 
ihould  be  to  the  north,  the  other  being  low  and  far  diftant, 
that  they  may  not  hinder  the  fun  nor  the  flight  of  the  beesj 
nor  mull  there  be  any  ill  fmells  or  favour, near  the  Apiary, 
nor  muft  poultry  be  fuffered  to  frequent  the  place.  The 
ground  ought  not  to  be  digged  or  paved,  becaufe  it  would  be 
too  hot  in  iummer,  and  too  cold  in  winter,  but  kept  mowed. 

It  will  alio  be  convenient  to  plant  feveral  trees  at  reaion- 
able  diftances  from  the  Apiary ,  that  the  bees  in  lwarming 
time  may  pitch  nearer  home,  and  not  be  in  danger  of  being 
loft  for  want  of  a  lighting  place  ;  but  if  thele  fhculd  be  want¬ 
ing,  you  may  ftick  green  branches  of  trees  in  the  ground,  for 
the  bees  to  pitch  upon  :  Nor  fliould  the  Apiary  be  at  any 
great  diftance  from  your  home,  that  you  may  the  more  fre¬ 
quently  vifit  the  bees  at  fwarming  times,  and  on  other  necef- 
fary  occafions. 

In  the  next  place  you  muft  furnilh  your  Apiary  with  ftools 
or  benches,  the  former  being  themoft  proper,  which  muft  be 
either  of  wood  or  ftone,  but  wood  is  the  beft,  becauie  ftone 
will  be  both  too  hot  in  hummer  and  too  cold  in  winter. 

Thefe  Ihould  be  plac’d  at  different  heights,  lome  on  the 
ground,  others  at  the  height  of  two  foot,  or  rather  one  foot, 
which  is  a  good  height^  thefe  ought  to  ftand  a  little  /helving, 
that  the  rain  may  run  off ;  they  alfo  fliould  be  wider  by  two 
or  three  inches  than  the  hives  that  are  fet  upon  them,  and 
alfo  fliould  have  a  place  in  the  front  a  little  broader  tor  the 
bees  to  light  on, 

The  hives  Ihould  ftand  at  leaft  five  foot  diftant  from  one 
another,  taking  the  meafure  from  the  middle  of  each  in  ftrait 
ranks  from  eaft  to  weft,  which  ranks  had  need  he  fix  or  eight 
foot  afunder,  if  placed  one  behind  another  •  and  the  ftools  of 
the  one  rank  ihould  be  pdac’d  againit  the  open  parts  or  inter¬ 
vals  of  the  other 5  nor  muft  they  be  too  near  the  fences  on 
either  fide* 


But  if  you  would  make  a  compleat  Apiary,  that  iliall  an- 
Fwer  your  care  and  pains,  you  may  make  a  fquare  cot  or 
houfe  about  two  foot  lquare,  and  two  and  a  half  high,  for 
every  dock  of  bees  that  you  intend  to  keep,  handing  on  four 
legs,  about  io  inches  above  the  ground*  and  five  or  hx  within 
the  ground,  and  covered  over  with  boards  or  tiles  to  call  off 
the  rain  5  the  back  or  north  fide  being  doled  up,  and  the  fides* 
open  to  the  ealt  and  weft,  having  doors  to  open  and  fhut  at 
pleafure,  with  latches  or  hafps  to  them  •  the  fore  or  fouth 
fide  to  have  a  falling  door,  to  cover  one  fide  of  it,  which  may 
be  lifted  up  at  pleafure,  and  willferve  in  the  furomer  time 
for  a  pent-houfe,  and  not  only  to  keep  oft  the  beating  rains 
from  the  hives,  but  alio  to  defend  them  from  the  violent  heat 
of  the  fun,  which  is  apt  about  noon  to  melt  the  honey. 

The  other  lower  half  fhould  have  two  doors  to  oueil  to  ci- 
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ther  hand,  which  willferve  to  defend  the  doors  or  holes  of 
the  hives  from  injurious  winds,  and  upon  the  approach  of  the 
Winter,  when  the  cold  winds  are  like  to  be  hurtful  to  the  bees, 
all  the  doors  may  be  fhut  up  and  faftened  ;  lo  that  by  thefe 
they  will  be  defended  as  well  from  the  extremity  of  cold  in 
winter,  as  from  the  extremity  of  heat  in  fummer. 

But  you  muff  not  forget  to  make  a  little  open  fquare  at 
the  bottom  of  the  li  de  doors,  juft  againil:  the  fee  hole,  that 
the  bees  may  have  liberty  to  fly  abroad,  after  the  doors  have 
been  fhut. 

There  will  here  be  no  occafiori  for  any  hackle  to  defend 
the  hive  from  rain  ;  nor  is  there  any  caufe  to  fear  their  being 

(annoy’d  by  any  wet  or  cold  5  and  by  means  of  the  ftde  doors  $ 
efpecially  if  the  weft  door  be  made  to  open  to  the  right  hand,; 
a  perlbn  may  fet  fafe  and  fee  the  feveral  workings  of  the  bees 
in  glafs  hives,  if  fuch  are  us’d ;  but  if  not,  they  may  be  or¬ 
dered,  view’d  and  oblerv’d  better  at  thefe  places,-  than  wheii 
they  ftand  on  naked  ftoois  •  and  not  only  with  more  fecurity 
to  one’s  felf,  but  alfo  with  lefs  offence  to  the  bees.' 

If  the  Apiary  ftand  fo  cold  in  the  vvinter,  that  there  is 
teafon  to  fear  that  the  bees  may  be  injured  by  the  extremity 
of  the  froft,  you  may  fluff  good  Tweet  ftraw  about  the  hive 
within  thefe  doors,  to  keep  them  the  warmer;  but  bees  are 
hot  fo  much  hurt  by  the  extremity  of  the  cold  in  winter,  a§ 

!  they  are  by  wet  ♦  from  which  they  will  be  defended  by  thefe 
cafes,  as  well  as  from  light,  and  the  warm  beams  of  the  fun3! 
at  fuch  times  when  there  is  no  provifion  abroad  for  them  5 
againft  which  this  houfe  or  cot  ns  a  certain  defence,  for  the 
doors  being  fhut  in  fuch  months  as  you  would  hot  have  thferfi 
go  abroadj  tho’  die  fun  do  ihine  •  they  being  in  the  dark  afe 
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not  very  fenfible  of  fo  fma.ll  an  heat,  the  hive  ftanding  five 
or  fix  inches  within  the  doors  ;  whereas  in  the  common  way 
of  benches  or  ftools,  the  lun  calls  rays  to  their  very  doors, 
whofe  warmth  and  light  together,  excite  them  to  go  forth, 
at  the  expence  of  their  provifion,  and  lofs  of  many  of  their 
lives,  as  is  found  by  frequent  experience;  the  grearell  num¬ 
ber  of  bees  being  ftarvM  and  deftroy’d  by  the  mildell  and 
cl  e  are  ft  winters;  when  on  the  contrary  they  have  not  been 
near  fo  much  injured  by  the  coldeft  and  moft  frozen  winters. 

There  are  alio  in  the  fpring  time  feveral  days,  wherein  it 
is  not  fit  for  bees  to  be  abroad  ;  and  at  fuch  times  the  doors 
Ihoukl  be  fhut  up,  and  only  the  under  pafiage  left  open,  by 
which,  fuch  as  lift  may  go  forth  and  take  the  air;  tho’  the 
greateft  part  by  far  lie  ftill  infenfible  that  the  fprmg  is  near  : 
But  when  you  perceive  that  the  weather  is  good,  and  that 
the  willow-withy  will  yield  them  employment,  you  may  fet 
open  the  under  doors,  that  they  may  be  excited  to  work  by 
the  warmth  and  light  of  the  fun  and  air;  ofnerwile  their 
early  breeding  will  be  obftrufled,  and  the  bees  made  floth- 
ful,'  Sec  BEE- HIVE.  BEES.  GENERATION  of 
*Bpc$  See. 

APOPLEXY.  Thole  perfons  that  are  fiez'd  with  a  mid- 
dling  apoplexy,  mull  be  brought  into  a  fitting  pofture,  and 
their  heads  muft  be  held  up  tas  high  as  may  be ;  put  fome 
fait  in  their  mouths,  and  at  the  fame  time  let  the  Cephalick 
vein  be  opened  in  both  their  arms  ;  afterwards  apply  blifter- 
ing  plaifters  behind  their  ears,  give  them  glyfters,  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  iage,  betony,  marjoram,  rice,  centaury,  and  half  a 
handful  of  white  betony,  dilPolve  in  each  decoftion  an  ounce 
of  Carduus  Benediffius,  two  ounces  of  Mercurial  honey,  and 
as  much  emetick  wine, 

APPETITE,  a  depraved  Jlppeiite ,  is  when  a  perfon 
defircs  to  eat  and  drink  things  that  are  unfit  for  food  ;  as 
when  perfons  take  pleafure  in  eating  earth,  mortar,  chalk, 
and  fuch  like  things. 

Women  and  maids  are  more  fubjeft  to  this  than  men; 
efpecially  certain  women,  whom  this  fit  takes  in  the  firft 
month  of  their  pregnancy,  and  continues  upon  them  till  the 
fourth.  Maidens  are  aftefled  with  it  becaufe  they  have  not 
their  Menfes . 

The  depraved  appetite  of  women  may  be  cured  by  giving 
them  inwardly  the  juice  of  vine  buds,  or  elfe  give  them 
quite  green  to  be  eaten  by  them ;  or  give  them  olives,  corn- 
fired  mulberries  or  almonds  before  meals ;  and  goofe-berries, 
quinces  or  medlars,  pears  and  other  fruits,  the  iaft  thing  at 
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dinner  or  fupper As  for  thofe  that  are  big,  you  may  Kelp 
them  to  vomit  with  a  little  honey-water. 

A  little  good  wine  will  alfo  be  proper  for  them  5  and  alfo 
15  or  20  grains  of 'Rhubarb  in  powder,  mingled  with  half  a 
dram  of  confection  of  hyacinth  in  the  morning  fading. 

APPLES.  The  apple  amongfi  our  Engl tjh  fruits  ought 
defervedly  to  have  the  pre-eminence,  both  for  its  umverfality 
of  place  5  fcarce  a  country  panlh  through  the  kingdom,  but 
in  fome  part  or  other  it  will  thrive,  and  alfo  for  its  life*  being 
both  meat  and  drink.  See  Cyder-. 

Apples  are  wholefome  and  laxative,  when  they  are  fully 
ripe  ^  boil’d  apples  are  better  for  the  Itomach  than  raw,  and 
thole  that  are  eaten  in  winter  are  more  wholefome  than  thofe 
that  are  eaten  fooner-  and  the  more  they  are  gilded,  the 
more  wholefomer  they  are. 

Unripe  apples  breed  ill  juices  in  the  body,  and  produce 
abundance  of  bilious  humours,  and  are  caufes  of  fickneffes, 
and  especially  agues ;  but  iuch  as  are  full  ripe  afford  better 
nourishment,  and  breed  better  juices  •  for  they  are  more  ea- 
fily  evacuated  by  ftool,  than  when  they  are  Sharp  and  four* 
which  are  more  aftringent. 

Sharp  apples  are  not  amifs,  when  the  flomach  has  beeii 
weakened  by  means  of  too  much  heat  and  fuperfluity  of  moi- 
dure  5  thole  which  have  been  kept  over  the  winter  and  till 
fummer  comes,  are  very  often  good  for  Tick  perfonsj  but 
ought  to  be  covered  over  with  a  cruft  made  of  dour  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  bak’d  in  an  oven  or  roaded  at  a  fire  -  or  a  little  mor¬ 
tify ’d  with  the  vapours  of  hot  water  •  they  may  alfo  be  eaten 
roaded  with  Sugar,  cinnamon,  &c-. 

App!  es  alfo  may  b©  good  after  meals,  and  may  be  eateii 
with  bread,  to  Strengthen  the  itomach  of  iuch  as  have  loft  their 
appetite,  and  do  not  well  diged  their  victuals  j  and  alfo  by 
fuch  as  are  fubjedt  to  a  vomiting  and  loolenefs,  whether  the 
flux  be  with  or  without  blood  :  The  Sharped  are  the  belt  for 
this  purpofe,  for  being  manag’d  as  diredted,  they  are  mode* 
rately  aftringent. 

Jo  make  APPLE  Jelly * 

Take  two  dozen  of  Rennets ,  cut  them  into  fmall  pieces* 
and  put  them  into  a  pan  5  then  put  in  three  quarts  or  more 
of  water,  and  boil  them  till  you  have  boil’d  them  to  the  cOn- 
fumption  of  near  one  half  5  then  drain  and  prels  it  very  hard; 
through  a  Strong  linnen  cloth,  and  put  to  them  eight  pound 
of  Sugar  3  which  is  alio  to  be  boil’d  to  a  jelly,  and  you  mig 
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if  you  pleafe,  fharpen  the  tade  by  putting  in  lemon  juke , 
and  alfo  the  rafpings  of  a  citron. 

This  is  very  pleafant;  and  you  may  cover  white  liquid 
comfits  with  this  apple  jelly  or  verjuice,  and  this  is  that 
which  does  preferve  them. 

An  Apple  jelly  may  likewife  be  made  by  it  felf,  by  ex- 
tracing  the  juice  of  the  rinds  and  cores,  but  the  kernels 
mu  If  be  feparated  from  them  before  you  boil  them. 

When  you  have  boil’d  the  whole  in  water,  pafs  it  through 
a  fieve  and  prefs  it  well,  and  add  a  fufficient  quantity  to  the 
iuice  •  boil  it  to  a  good  confidence,  keeping  it  continually 
Airring,  and  drain  it  through  a  linnen  cloth,  and  run  it 
into  boxes  to  keep  it  as  you  do  6) ]ttiddenny ,  or  upon  plates  to 
be  ferv’d  in  at  tabic. 

Cappendu  APPLES  and  RENNETS,  may  be  pared  and 
comfited  whole  or  in  halves  ;  but  the  cores  mud  be  taken  out, 
and  a  jelly  made  with  their  rinds,  as  before. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  put  wine  to  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  put  Claret  to  the  Calville ,  with  Cinnamon  and  Clove  3 
and  white  Wine  with  fome  Fennel  to  the  other. 

To  counterfeit  PLUMS  with  APPLES. 

Cut  them  into  quarters,  and  form  a  fmall  pellet  of  each 
quarter,  and  round  it  into  a  point  at  both  ends,  in  the  fhape 
of  a  plum  ;  then  par-boil  them  and  draw  a  juice  from  their 
peelings  to  thicken  the  jelly  in  comfiting  of  them  as  before. 

When  they  are  ready  they  are  sto  be  drefs’d  on  plates,  in 
the  form  of  a  fpire  or  pyramid:  It  is  a  difh  that  is  very 
pleating  to  the  fight,  and  at  fird  view  will  furprize  fuch  as 
never  faw  it  before,  they  not  knowing  what  it  is. 

To  make  Compotes  of  APPLES  in  Jelly . 

Pare  and  cut  Rennets  into  quarters,  take  out  the  cores  and 
put  them  into  frefh  water  $  this  being  done,  you  may  with 
the  parings  put  in  four  or  five  apples,  cut  into  pieces,  and 
boil  them  in  a  quart  of  water;  when  they  are  well  boil’d* 
drain  them  through  a  fieve  or  linnen  cloth,  and  afterwards 
put  half  or  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fugar  into  the  water* 
and  fet  it  over  the  fire  ;  and  into  it  put  your  apples  cut  into 
ouarters ;  take  care  not  to  boil  them  too  much,  led  they 
Inould  run  into  marmalade. 

When  they  are  enough  take  them  off  the  fire,  and  take 
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them  out  one  by  one,  prcfs  them  gently  between  two  Ipoons 
to  get  out  the  juice,  and  lay  them  in  order  on  a  plate. 

Then  let  the  fyrup  on  the  lire  again,  and  boil  it  till  it 
comes  to  a  jelly,  taking  great  care  left  it  iliould  burn  to. 

Take  it  off,  let  it  Hand  to  cool,  llir  it  well  with  a  fpoon; 
and  cover  the  apples  with  it,  and  thus  they  will  keep  four 
or  live  days. 

A  Compote  of  APPLES,  after  the  Portugueze  Way . 

Cut  your  apples  in  halves,  core  them,  and  lay  them  in  a 
pan  tinn’d  over,  ftrew  powdered  fugar  both  over  and  under 
them;  then  let  them  on  the  fire,  and  cover  them  with  a  lid, 
upon  which  you  are  to  put  feme  fire,  and  let  them  boil  fo 
long  till  the  fugar  becomes  red  enough  and  caramell’d;  but 
take  care  they  do  not  burn  to. 

Take  them  out  of  the  pan  and  lay  them  in  a  filver  dilh* 
and  ferve  them  up  as  hot  as  poflibly  you  can. 

cjb  make  a  Compote  of  APPLE  a  la  Bouillome ; 

Cut  the  apples  in  halves,  take  out  the  cores  and  range 
them  orderly  in  a  pan  or  fkillet,  put  a  quart  or  about  three 
pints  of  water  to  them,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  fix 
ounces  of  fugar,  cover  them  well  with  a  difh  or  plate,  and 
fet  them  on  the  fire,  and  let  them  boil  fo  long  ’till  there  is  al- 
tnoft  no  juice  left,  then  drefs  them  and  ferve  them  up  to  table, 

APPLE  DUMPLINS. 

Take  ripe  golden  Rennets,  pare,  core  and  cut  them  into 
fmall  pieces,  then  grate  in  a  quince  with  a  large  grater,  hav¬ 
ing  fir  ft  pared  and  cored  it;  for  if  the  quince  were  only 
flic’d,  it  requiring  twice  the  time  ?of  boiling  that  apples  do, 
18  it  would  not  be  boil’d  equally  with  the  apples. 

When  epough,  fugar  and  butter  them  to  your  palate,  and 
it  will  eat  like  a  marmalade  of  quince. 

As  for  the  palte  or  cruft,  let  it  be  puff  pafte,  with  fame 
butter  rubb’d  into  the  Hour,  and  other  part  broken  into  it,  roll 
jt  three  times,  and  then  put  in  the  apples,  flour  a  cloth,  and 
having  made  them  up,  boil  them, 

APPLE  DUMPLINS  made  with  Sweet-meats . 

JLc t  the  apples  be  fair  and  ripe;  pare,  core  and  flice 
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them  thin,  and  with  a  large  grater,  grate  in  fome  candied 
orange  or  lemon  peels  5  you  may  alfo  add  cloves  or  cinnamon 
powdered,  and  a  little  grated  quince,  or  quince  marmalade. 

Put  thefe  into  a  puff  paAe,  tye  them  up  in  cloths  and  boil 
them.  When  enough,  butter  and  fugar  them  to  your  palate. 

APPLE  JELLY,  for  all  Sorts  of  Sweet-meats . 

Put  water  into  your  pan,  make  it  boil,  pare  the  apples  and 
quarter  them,  put  them  into  the  boiling  water ;  let  there  be 
no  more  water  than  juA  to  cover  them,  and  let  it  boil  as  fail 
as  pcffible;  when  the  apples  have  boil’d  to  pieces,  put  in  a 
quart  of  water  more,  and  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  longer  ; 
then  pals  it  through  a  jelly  bag. 

In  the  Summer  tune  codlins  are  beA  5  in  September  g olden 
rennets  5  and  in  Winter >  pippins. 

ToMake  an  APPLE  PUDDING. 

Coddle  a  dozen  of  large  pippins  over  a  very  flow  fire,  fo 
that  they  may  not  crack ;  when  they  are  grown  foft,  peel,  core 
and  pulp  them  through  a  cullender  ;  add  to  the  pulp  three 
•fpoonfuls  of  orange-flower-water,  half  a  fcore  eggs  well 
beaten  and  Arain’d,  and  half  a  pound  of  melted  butter; 
fweeten  it  very  well ;  add  to  it  candied  orange,  citron  or  le¬ 
mon  peel :  Lay  a  iheet  of  puff  pafle  into  a  difh,  and  pour 
in  the  pudding ;  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven.  It  will  be  done 
in  half  an  hour. 

APRICOCKS,  a  very  delicious  fruit,  very  good,  and  of 
an  exquifite  fmell. 

To  make  Marmalade  of  APRICOCKS. 

Take  ripe  apricocks,  boil  them  in  fugar,  put  a  quart  of 
water  to  every  pound  of  iiigar,  and  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
apricocks;  boil  the  whole  to  a  proper  confidence,  then  put  it 
into  pots  or  cups,  cover  it  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

Another  Marmalade  of  APRICOCKS. 

Take  apricocks  that  are  thorough  ripe,  pull  off  the  rough 
<oat,  fpots,  or  any  rottennefs  that  may  be' about  them;  cut 
them  into  pieces,  and  put  them  into  the  pan,  before  you  put 
ip  the  marmalade  5  put  in  the  quantity  of  fix  pound  of 


apricocks,  which  are  to  be  wafted  till  they  come  to  three ? 
then  having  ready  three  pounds  of  powdered  fugar,  take  off 
the  pan  and  weigh  it,  that  you  may  know  il  the  apricocks  are 
reduc’d  to  their  defign’d  weight;  if  fo,  put  in  your  three 
pounds  of  fugar,  and  mix  them  with  a  ladle  ;  then  fet  them 
on  the  fire  to  melt  the  lugar,  and  that  the  apricocks  and  fugar 
may  incorporate  the  better ;  this  will  take  up  but  a  fmall 
time,  perhaps  while  you  can  deliberately  repeat  the  Lord’s 
prayer ;  then  take  it  off,  and  you  may  either  put  it  into  pots 
or  drefs  it  in  tin  moulds,  or  otherways. 

APRICOCK  Marmalade  >  a  la  mode  de  France, 

Take  ripe  apricocks,  fit  for  eating,  peel  them  well,  put 
them  into  boiling  water,  and  take  care  to  keep  them  as  near 
together  as  you  can,  fet  them  to  drain  over  a  fearle  or  fieve, 
till  they  are  fo  dry’d  as  to  fwallow  up  their  moifture ;  then 
to  every  pound  of  this  marmalade,  add  a  pound  of  clarified 
fugar,  make  it  boil,  and  after  it  hath  lain  by  a  little  put  in 
the  marmalade,  ftir  it  with  a  ladle,  and  fet  it  for  a  moment 
over  the  fire,  in  order  to  incorporate  ;  but  great  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  it  be  boil’d  neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  which 
if  lb  will  be  good,  appear  clear  and  tranfparent  3  then  put  it 
into  pots,  let  it  clarity  and  flop  it  well. 

To  dry  APRICOCKS. 

Chufe  the  large  Turkey  or  Roman  apricock,  almoft  ripe* 
take  out  the  Hones,  pare  them  and  throw  them  into  cold  wa~ 
ter  with  the  parings ;  weigh  the  pared  apricocks,  and  prepare 
an  equal  weight  of  fine  fugar  powdered,  then  put  home  of 
the  water  the  apricocks  were  fleep’d  in  to  the  fugar,  aud  boil 
it  to  a  candy’d  height;  then  put  in  the  apricocks,  and  boil 
them  till  they  are  clear ;  then  let  them  lie  a  few  days  in  the 
fyrup,  and  afterwards  lay  them  out  upon  a  fine  wire  fieve, 
and  dry  them  in  a  warm  place,  and  when  they  are  dry  put 
them  into  oaken  boxes  with  papers  between  therm 

Another  Way. 

Take  apricocks  that  are  full  ripe,  fqueeze  out  the  Hone  at 
the  end  of  the  fruit  without  otherways  opening  them,  pro- 
ferve  them  intire,  flat  them  unopen’d,  and  dry  them  as, 
peaches  are  dry’d,  See  PEACHES, 
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Another  Way. 

Put  a  knob  of  fugar  about  the  bignefs  of  a  pea  in  the 
place  where  the  ftone  was  before  it  was  taken  out,  fill  an 
earthen  veffel  with  them  5  cover  this  over  with  a  lid  made  of 
pafte  5  let  them  into  an  oven  when  the  bread  is  browned,  and 
let  them  ftand  there  till  it  is  grown  cold.  Afterwards  take 
them  out,  lay  them  upon  flates,  and  when  they  are  dry 
enough,  drew  them  with  powdered  fugar,  while  they  are  yet 
hot*  and  after  they  have  been  dry’d  two  days,  lay  them  up. 

Another  Way . 

Take  30  large  apricocks,  done  them  and  pare  them  5  cover 
them  all  over  with  four  pound  of  fugar,  finely  powdered ; 
put  lome  of  the  fugar  on  them  as  you  pare  them,  the  reft 
after:  Let  them  lye  four  or  five  hours,  till  the  fugar  is  near 
melted  5  then  fet  them  on  a  flow  fire  till  the  fugar  is  quite 
melted  5  then  boil  them,  but  not  too  fall. 

As  they  grow  tender,  take  them  out  on  an  earthen  plate, 
9till  the  reft  are  done}  then  put  in  thole  that  you  laid  out 
firft,  and  give  them  a  boil  together :  Put  a  paper  clofe  to 
them,  and  let  them  Hand  a  day  or  two  3  then  make  them 
very  hot,  but  not  boil  5  put  the  paper  on  them  as  before, 
and  let  them  ftand  two  days,  then  lay  -them  on  earthen  plates 
in  a  ftove,  with  as  little  fyrup  on  them  as  you  rcan  }  turn 
them  every  day  till  they  are  dry,  and  ferape  off  the  fyrup, 
as  you  turn  them  }  lay  them  between  paper,  and  let  them 
not  be  too  dry  before  you  lay  them  up. 

lo  dry  APRICOCKS  in  Quarters. 

* 

Take  two  pound  of  the  halves  or  quarters,  pare  them  and 
put  to  them  a  pound  and  a  half  of  powdered  fugar  5  ftrew 
dome  of  them  on  it  as  you  pare  them,  and  cover  them  with 
the  reft  ;  let  them  lie  four  or  five  hours,  afterwards  fet  them 
on  a  flow  fire  till  the  fugar  is  melted  }  then  boil  them,  but 
not  too  fail,  till  they  are  tender,  taking  out  thofe  that  are  firft 
tender,  and  putting  them  in  again,  give  them  a  boil  toge¬ 
ther}  then  having  laid  a  paper  clofe  to  them,  feald  them 
very  well,  and  let  them  lie  a  day  or  two  in  the  fyrup  :  Lay 
them  on  earthen  plates,  with  as  little  fyrup  to  them  as  you 
can,  turn  them  every  day  till  they  are  dry}  at  kft  lay  them 
between  paper  in  boxes. 


To  preferve  APRICOCKS. 

Take  two  dozen  of  large  apricocks,  ilone  them,  pare 
them,  and  cover  them  with  a  pound  and  half  of  fine  beaten 
fugar,  drewing  on  iome  as  you  pare  them  ;  let  them  Hand  at 
lead  fix  or  feven  hours  5  then  let  them  on  a  ilow  fire;  and 
boil  them  till  they  are  clear  and  tender;  if  fome  of  them  are 
clear  before  the  red  ,  take  them  out,  and  put  them  in  again* 
when  the  red  are  come  to  be  fo  too. 

Let  them  dand  with  a  paper  clofe  to  them  till  the  next 
morning:  and  having  prepar’d  a  very  drong  codlin  jelly,  boil 
a  quart  of  jelly  and  two  pounds  of  fugar,  till  it  jellies, 
and  in  the  mean  time  make  the  apricocks  fcalding  hot,  and 
pour  the  jelly  on  the  apricocks;  then  give  them  a  gentle 
boiling  together,  and  when  the  apricocks  rife  in  the  jelly,  and 
they  jelly  very  well,  put  them  into  pots  or  glaffes  with  pa¬ 
pers  dole  to  them. 

To  make  APRICOCK  PASTE. 

Pare  four  pounds  of  apricocks  and  allow  two  pounds  of  fu¬ 
gar  finely  powdered,  put  them  into  the  fugar  till  it  is  melted; 
then  boil  them  well  in  the  fugar,  mafhing  them  very  fmall; 
add  to  them  two  quarts  of  codlin  jelly  ;  boil  all  together,  and 
to  every  pound  add  a  pound  and  quarter  of  fine  fitted  fugar  ; 
but  boil  the  pade  before  you  put  in  the  fugar,  and  then  let 
it  fcaid  till  the  fugar  is  melted,  pour  it  into  pots  and  dry  it  in 
a  fieve,  turning  it  as  other  pade. 

To  make  APRICOCK  CHIPS. 

'When  you  are  paring  the  apricocks,  lay  by  the  cleared 
parings,  and  throw  a  little  fugar  on  them,  half  a  pound  is 
enough  for  a  pound  of  parings ;  fet  them  on  the  fire,  till 
they  begin  to  boil,  then  take  them  off  till  the  next  day;  drain 
the  fyrup  from  them,  and  make  a  fyrup  with  a  pound  of  lu- 
gar,  and  near  half  a  pint  of  water ;  boil  the  fugar  well  and 
put  as  much  to  the  chips  when  it  is  cold  as  will  cover  them  ; 
let  them  dand  in  the  fyrup  all  night,  and  the  next  day  make 
them  fcalding  hot,  let  them  dand  till  they  are  grown  cold, 
and  then  lay  them  out  on  boards,  fift  fugar  over  them,  and 
turn  them  on  fieves. 
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APR  I  COCK  clear  Cakes . 


Pare  two  dozen  of  apricocks,  then  put  to  them  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  fine  fugar,  and  boil  them  to  pieces,  then 
put  to  them  a  quart  and  half  a  pint  of  c«dlm  jelly  •  boil  thefe 
together  very  fail  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  5  pafs  it  through 
a  jelly  bag,  and  to  a  quart  of  jelly  put  three  pound  of  fugar 
finely  lifted  through  a  hair  lieve  5  ihake  in  the  fugar  while  the 
jelly  is  boiling,  and  let  it  fcald  till  the  fugar  is  melted  $  then 
pafs  it  through  a  thin  Rrainer  into  a  broad  earthen  pan  5  fill 
n  into  pots  and  dry  it  as  directed  for  other  clear  cakes. 

If  you  would  have  fome  with  pieces  of  apricock,  cut  feme 
of  the  dry ’d  quarters  fmall,  and  after  the  flrainer  has  taken 
off  the  feum,  take  fome  of  the  jelly  in  a  pan,  put  in  the 
pieces,  make  it  Raiding  hot  again  and  fill  it  out. 

APRICOCK  JAM. 

Take  four  pound  of  apricocks,  and  a  quart  of  codlin  jelly, 
boil  them  very  fail  together,  till  the  jelly  is  almolt  waited  ; 
ihen  put  to  it  three  pound  of  fine  fugar,  and  make  it  boil 
very  fait,  till  it  jellies ,  put  it  into  pots  or  glaffes. 

You  may  alio  make  frefh  clear  cakes  with  this  and  pippin 
jelly,  in  the  winter  time. 

! To  preferve  green  APRICOCKS. 

The  apricocks  fhould  be  taken  before  the  Rones  are  hard  • 
wet  them  and  lay  them  on  a  coarfe  cloth  5  put  to  them  three 
or  four  handfuls  of  fait ;  rub  them  till  you  have  freed  them 
from  their  roughnefs,  then  throw  them  into  Raiding  water ; 
Rt  them  on  the  fire  till  they  are  ready  to  boil  ■  then  take 
them  off  again,  let  them  Rand  till  they  are  near  cold  :  Re^ 
peat  this  two  or  three  times  5  then  cover  them  clofe,  and 
when  you  find  they  look  green,  boil  them  till  they  are  ten¬ 
der  j  weigh  them,  take  their  weight  in  lugar,  and  allowing 
half  a  pint  of  wafer  to  a  pound  of  fugar,  make  a  fyrup  of  it. 
Set  it  by  till  it  is  almoR  cold,  then  put  in  the  apricocks  and 
boil  them  very  well  till  they  are  clear. 

Warm  the  fyrup  every  day  till  it  is  pretty  thick. 

You  may  put  them  into  a  codlin  jelly,  or  hartVhorn  jelly* 
«r  dry  them  as  you  ufe  them. 


2J  make  a  Compote  of  ripe  APRICOCKS. 

,  Cleave  a  couple  of  dozen  of  apricocks  in  the  middle,  break 
tne  nones  and  take  out  the  kernels,  peel  them  and  have  ’em 
in  re  ad  me  fs ;  then  put  a  pound  of  iugar  in  a  pan,  melt  it 
bml  it,  and  put  m  the  iplit  apricocks,  letting  them  have 
about  30  walms,  and  then  throw  in  their  kernels,  then  take 
them  oft  the  fire  and  ftir  them  very  gently,  to  brinn  the  fcum 
together,  which  take  off  with  paper-  let  the  apricocks  be 
dram  d,  and  then  fet  them  on  the  fire  again,  and  let  them 
have  10  or  12  walms  more,  then  fet  them  by  to  cool,  and 
they  will  be  fit  for  ule. 

If  you  have  a  mind  to  peel  them,  you  may  i  they  indeed  do 
appear  belt  lo  h  but  do  not  eat  lo  well  as  when  the  fkin  is  on 

Remember  that  your  fugar  muff  be  boil’d  to  a  fyrup  be¬ 
fore  you  put  in  your  apricocks,  or  elfe  it  will  become  all 
marmalade.  ^ 

• *<  ■  t  ■ 

tfo  make  a  Compote  of  Grill'd  APRICOCKS; 

Grill  the  apricocks  on  a  chaffing  difh  that  is  hot  on  all 
fides,  and  be  as  quick  as  you  can  m  peeling  them  with  your 
fingers,  and  lay  them  in  a  very  clean  earthen  or  fiber  difh  - 
lirew  over  them  a  handful  or  two  of  powdered  fugar  with  1 
little  water  •  then  fet  them  on  the  fire  and  ffir  them,  giving 
them  lour  or  five  bolls,  that  the  fugar  may  be  melted  •  then 
take  them  off,  and  fet  them  by  ho  cool,  and  when  you 
them  put  fome  orange  or  lemon  juice  upon  them. 

To  make  a  Compote  of  green  APRICOCKS. 

Take  frefh  gathered  green  Apricocks,  pound  a  handful  of 
I  alt  as  fine  as  poffible,  and  ilrew  it  upon  the  apricocks  -  let 
them  lie  m  a  napkin  moiftening  them  with  a  fpoonfu’l  of 
water  Or  vinegar,  which  will  facilitate  the  coming  off  of  their 
outer  coat ;  then  throw  them  into  fair  water  to°wafti  them 

Set  the  fitft  water  to  fettle,  pour  off  the  clear,  boil  it  to 
take  off  the  fait-  and  arter  the  apricocks  have  been  wa/lfid 
in  the  frefh  water,  put  them  again  into  other  fre/h  water  to 
walh  them  better;  then  fet  other  water  in  a  pan  over  the 
fire,  and  the  apricocks  having  been  well  dry’d  in  a  fearfe  or 
fieve,  throw  them  into  the  boiling  water,  manage  them  with 
a  ftimmer  from  time  to  time,  and  prick  them  with'  a  pin 
md  if  It  enters  into  them  eafily  (for  .you  muft  take  great 

care 


care  that  they  be  not  boiled  too  much  )  take  them  off  the  lire 
and  throw  them  into  frefh  water  with  a  fkimmer. 

Then  having  ready  clarified  fugar ,  make  it  boil  ,  and 
before  it  is  too  much  done  put  the  apricocks  into  it,  fet  them 
to  boil  over  a  flow  fire,  and  they  will  in  a  very  fmall  time 
become  green  and  beautiful :  Let  them  lie  a  little  that  the 
water  may  drain  off  and  that  they  may  receive  the  fugar.  Let 
them  lie  a  little  longer  and  then  you  may  put  them  up  and 
they  will  retain  their  greennels. 

Another  Way. 

Firfl  make  a  lye  of  green  wood  afhes,  which  when  they 
have  been  well  boil’d,  throw  your  apricocks  into  it,  without 
pouring  it  out  from  the  afhes,  and  boil  them,  until  by  a 
little  rubbing  them  with  your  hands,  they  will  caft  off  their 
outer  coat  •  but  if  you  have  not  good  afhes,  you  may  make  alye 
with  a  pound  of  afhes  made  of  burnt  wine  lees,  commonly 
call'd  gravelled  afhes ;  then  throw  them  into  frefh  water , 
and  wafh  them  well  in  that,  and  a  fecond  water  to  clean 
them  and  take  off  the  fkin.  But  the  firfl  method  with  the 
ufe  of  fait  is  the  rather  to  be  chofen,  becaufe  it  will  make 
them  the  greener  and  more  beautiful.  And  when  you  pre« 
ferve  them,  allow  a  pound  of  fugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit. 

Another  Way . 

Fill  a  kettle  or  flew-pan  half  full  of  water,  into  which 
put  two  or  three  fhovels  full  of  green  wood  allies,  or  elfe 
a  penny-worth  or  two  of  G ravelled- Apes ,  let  them  have 
feven  or  eight  boilings,  throw  in  a  quart  of  green  apricocks, 
and  ftir  them  gently  with  a  fkimmer,  when  you  perceive 
them  ready  to  caft  off  their  fkins,  take  them  out  immedi¬ 
ately  with  a  fkimmer,  and  throw  them  into  cold  watery  then 
clean  them  better  with  your  fingers  and  throw  th^m  again 
into  fair  water;  then  put  fome  of  the  boiled  water  into  a 
pan,  and  drop  them  into  it  in  order  to  be  boiled,  try  them 
with  a  pin  to  know  whether  they  are  done  enough,  which 
you  may  know  by  its  eafy  entrance,  and  if  fo  lay  them  on 
a  fieve  or  cullender  to  drain. 

Then  having  melted  a  pint  of  fugar  in  a  fkillet,  when  it 
boikput  in  your  Apricocks  and  give  them  between  20  and  go 
walms,  and  when  you  perceive  they  begin  to  grow  green, 
give  them  feven  or  eight  fmart  boils  and  take  them  off  the 
fire.  Stir  them,  fkim  them,  let  them  cool,  and  they  will  be 
lit  for  ufe.  Confitures 


Confitures  of  green  APRICOCKS. 

Take  apricocks  while  they  are  tender,  and  before  the  Rone 
begins  to  grow  hard ;  put  them  into  fair  water  with  a  little 
good  fartar,  in  order  to  take  off  their  hairy  coat,  then  "wipe 
them  one  by  one,  and  preferve  them,  putting  a  pound  of  fu- 
gar  to  a  pound  of  fruit ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  eaten  in  coni' 
potes,  half  a  pound  of  fugar  is  enough  to  a  pound  of  fruit. 


Another  Confiture  of  APRICOCKS,  that  are  between 

rife  and  green . 


Make  with  a  knife  a  fmall  incifion  at  the  bottom,  take  out 
the  Hones,  and  having  boiling  water  on  the  fire,  throw  in  fix 
pounds  of  apricocks  5  this  is  what  is  call’d  blanching  them. 
Take  care  they  do  not  burR  in  the  water;  which  when  you 
apprehend  they  are  ready  to  do,  take  them  immediately  out 
with  a  fkimmer,  and  lay  them  in  a  fieve  to  drain,  and  hav¬ 
ing  ready  fix  pounds  of  clarified  fugar  boil’d,  put  in  your 
apricocks  gently  one  after  another,  .and  fet  them  on  the  fire  5 
give  them  but  three  or  four  boilings,  and  then  take  them  ofF* 
and  let  them  Hand  to  cool ;  and  their  moifiure  being  by  that 
means  drain’d  off,  they  will  the  better  take  the  fugar. 

The  fugar  being  drain’d  off,  boil  it  a  fecond  time,  and 
having  had  fix  or  feven  boilings,  put  in  the  apricocks,  and 
give  them  five  or  fix  boilings  more  ;  then  let  them  by  for  two 
or  three  hours,  and  if  it  be  at  night,  till  the  next  morning3 
then  fet  them  on  the  fire  again. 

You  may  either  keep  them  moiffc  in  their  fymp  in  pots,  or 
if  you  would  have  them  dry  (  which  is  what  they  call  half 
I  fugared )  drefs  them  upon  Rates,  let  them  drain,  and  then 
I  ftrew  finely  powdered  fugar  through  a  piece  of  filk  over 
I  them,  and  fet  them  in  the  Rove. 

When  they  are  dry,  lay  them  on  a  fieve  or  fome  fucji 
I  thing,  and  fugar  them  as  before,  and  being  quite  dry  and 
oold,  put  them  up  in  boxes  with  white  paper  about  them. 


Another  Way. 
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Some  preferve  apricocks  at  their  full  growth,  peeled  and 
impeded :  The  Rones  are  taken  out  of  thofe  that  are  the 
greeneft,  and  they  have  a  fmall  boiling  to  make  them, 
green,  and  then  ^without  drying  they  are  taken  out  with  a 
fkimmer,  and  put  into  pounded  fugar*  with  a  little  water, 
and  fo  they  are  prdcrv  a  and  manag’d  in  the  fame  manner 

through- 


I 


A  P 

throughout  as  plums  are:  A  pound  of  fruit  will  require  & 
pound  and  a  quarter  of  fugar. 

Another  Way. 

Such  as  are  over-ripe,  either  peeled  or  unpeeled,  they  are 
to  be  put  into  powder  fugar  with  a  very  little  water*  without 
being  nril  par- boil’d  5  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  their 
falling  to  pieces  ;  for  the  ftrength  of  the  fugar  renders  them 
firm,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  of  the  pan  intire. 

Some  put  to  them  the  kernels  of  the  hones  placing  them 
one  after  another  between  the  apricocks  in  their  heaps  ; 
which  if  you  would  do,  it  will  be  belt  to  preferve  them  apart 
in  a  little  fugar  *  becaufe  if  they  ihould  be  put  in  without 
boiling  they  would  fpoil  the  fweat-meats  and  make  them 
grow  mufty. 

Another  Way , 

Peel  the  apricocks,  and  without  putting  them  in  water, 
ffrew  pounded  fugar  upon  them,  and  let  them  hand  to  im¬ 
bibe  it  a  day  or  two,  till  the  fugar  is  melted  in  5  then  fet 
them  over  the  fire,  make  them  boil  once,  then  take  off  the 
veffel  and  let  them  lie  in  their  fyrup  for  two  days  more,  then 
give  them  another  boiling  ;  put  them  up  in  a  pot,  and  hav¬ 
ing  given  the  fyrup  another  boiling,  pour  it  upon  them. 

Another  Confiture  oj  APRICOCKS* 

Prick  them  all  over  with  a  pin,  that  the  fugar  may  the' 
more  eafily  penetrate  them  in  boiling;  then  throw  them  in¬ 
to  water,  take  them  out  of  this  and  boil  them  in  a  frefh  wa¬ 
ter,  and  when  they  begin  to  rife,  take  them  off  the  lire,  and 
let  them  hand  to  cool ;  and  in  order  that  they  may  have  a 
greenifh  colour,  which  is  effential  in  this  way,  they  are  to  be 
taken  off  the  fire  and  let  over  a  more  gentle  one,  keeping  the 
veffel  well  covered,  and  muff  be  watch’d  that  they  may  not 
boil  ^  becaule  that  would  reduce  them  to  a  marmalade. 

When  the  apricocks  have  attain’d  their  proper  colour,  put 
them  into  water  to  refreih  them;  and  then  put  into  that  wa¬ 
ter  two  fpoonfuls  of  fugar  to  one  of  water,  which  you  mull 
continue  to  do  till  the  apricocks  are  lightly  immerg’d  in  it* 
and  let  them  hand  in  that  hate  till  the  next  day,  then  put 
them  in  a  pan  and  fer  them  over  the  fire,  and  let  them  only 
fimmer;  but  fuffer  them  not  to  boil,  preventing  the  boiling 
by  conhantly  itirring  them. 


The 


The  next  day  drain  the  apricocks,  give  the  fyrup  leven  or 
eight  boilings,  and  put  the  fruit  in  gently,  and  fet  them  on 
the  fire,  let  them  fimmer,  then  take  them  oft,  and  fet  them 
by  till  the  next  day,  and  then  give  them  j  5  or  20  boilings 
adding  more  fugar.  ^  * 

The  next  day  boil  the  fyrup  to  that  quality,  that  dipping 
your  finger  in  it,  and  applying  it  to  your  thumb,  and  pre¬ 
sently  opening  them  again,  a  firing  will  reach  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  will  break  infiantly  and  Hand  on  a  drop  upon 
your  finger. 

Then  let  it  Hand  till  the  next  day ,  and  give  the  fyrup 
fome  boilings ,  that  it  may  be  of  a  greater  confiHence ;  then 
put  in  the  apricocks,  let  them  only  fimmer 5  then  boil  the 
fyrup  once  more  and  Hip  in  the  apricocks,  give  them  fevea 
or  eight  boilings,  keeping  them  well  covered  and  flamming 
them  often,  and  then  put  them  up  in  pots. 

Another  confiture  of  APRICOCKS  with  the  Skins  on . 

Put  fome  new  afhes  in  a  pan ,  wafh  them ,  let  them  over 
the  fire ,  fkim  off  the  bits  of  coal  well  that  rife  to  the  top  and 
when  this  lye  has  boil’d  ,  take  it  off  and  Jet  it  Hand  when  it 
has  fettled  pour  off  the  cle^r,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire  again 
and  afloon  as  it  begins  to  boil  throw  two  or  three  apricocks 
into  it,  and  if  the  hairy  coat  that  Hicks  to  the  Hein  comes  off 
eafily  ;  then  put  in  the  reH,  take  them  out  again  and  lay 
them  on  a  cloth,  and  with  it  rub  them  clean  5  then  put  them 
into  frefh  water,  and  wafh  them  well. 

Then  ptick  the  apricocks  with  a  ImaJl  bodkin  and  throw 
them  into  another  water  and  again  into  a  third,  and  boil  then* 
well  over  a  fire  nil  they  are  enough :  Which  you  may  know 
by  their  eafily  giving  way  to  the  preffure  of  the  fingers, 

Then  fet  fome  clarified  fugar  over  the  fire  and  when  it 
begins  to  boil  put  in  your  Apricocks  after  they  have  been 
drain’d  fet  them  over  a  flow  fire,  till  they  bemn  to  grow 
green;  and  when  they  have  imbib’d  the  fugar,  lay  them  to 
drain;  then  pour  upon  them  as  much  fyrup  as  will  immerfc 
them,  and  fet  them  by’till  the  next  day,  then  put  the  whole 
into  a  pan,  fet  it  on  the  fire  and  make  it  fimmer  and  put  the 
apricocks  into  an  earthen  veffel  and  dram  them  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  in  a  cullender.  In  the  mean  time  give  the  fyruo  & 
ven  or  eight  boilings ,  adding  a  little  more  fugar  to  it  (hen 
throw  in  the  Apricocks ;  but  let  them  only  fimmer-  repeat 
the  lame  for  the  fpace  of  five  hours,  augmenting  the  fyrup 
every  time  you  let  it  to  fimmer,  and  put  in  the  fruit  as  often. 


AQ_ 

In  the  laft  place  boil  them  till  you  find  the  fyrup  thick 
enough,  then  take  them  out  in  order  to  lay  them  up. 

To  make  APRICOCK  WINE. 

Boil  fix  pounds  of  fugar  in  fix  quarts  of  water,  fkim  it 
well,  pare  and  fione  your  apricocks,  and  put  into  the  liquor 
12  pound  of  fruit;  when  they  have  been  boil’d  tender  take 
them  out;  and  they  wilLbe  fit  to  eat  for  the  prefent  ufe; 
but  will  not  keep  long  unlefs  they  be  managed  as  in  pre- 
ferving  apricocks. 

The  apricocks  being  taken  out,  and  the  liquor  having 
Rood  till  it  is  cold  ,  the  liquor  may  be  bottled ;  and  you  may 
put  into  it  a  fprig  or  two  of  flowered  Clary  before  it  is  bott¬ 
led,  and  it  may  have  a  walm  or  two  more  after  the  Clary 
is  in. 

It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  fix  months,  but  if  it  be  kept 
longer  it  will  attain  a  better  body,  and  will  keep  good  two 
or  three  years;  but  if  you  perceive  any  fediment  in  the  bot¬ 
tles  after  it  has  been  bottled  a  week ,  pour  of  the  fine  into 
frefh  bottles;  which  you  may  repeat  again  as  you  fee 
occafion. 

The  apricocks  that  are  taken  out  may  be  made  into  mar¬ 
malade  ,  and  will  be  very  good  for  prefent  {pending  •  but 
will  not  keep  long  unlefs  they  be  manag’d  as  in  prelerving. 

Another  Way . 

For  every  quart  of  water  allow  a  pound  and  half  of  apri¬ 
cocks,  that  are  not  too  ripe,  wipe  them  clean  and  cut  them 
in  pieces;  and  boil  them  till  the  liquor  has  a  firong  flavour 
of  the  apricocks,  then  Itrain  the  liquor  through  a  fieve  and 
to  every  quart  allow  a  quarter  of  a  pound  or  five  ounces  of 
fugar;  then  boil  it  again,  and  keep  flamming  it  till  it  riles ? 
and  when  no  more  will  rife,  pour  it  out  into  an  earrhen  pot; 
and  the  next  day  bottle  it ,  putting  to  every  bottle  a  bit  of 
loaf  fugar  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg,  this  will  prefently  be 
fit  for  drinking. 

AQUA  MIRABILIS. 

Take  proof,  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts;  Batnij 
Rofemary  :  Cow/lip  flowers  ;  Mint  and  Sage ;  of  each  a  fmall 
handful ;  Calamus  Aromaticus ,  Cubebs  Galangal  and  Ginger 
of  e^ch  three  quarters  of  an  ounce;  Cardawms,  Cloves  and 

Nutmegs# 


A  CL 

Nutmegs  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  macerate,  diftil  and 
dulcify  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  fugar. 

*  i 

Another  B  ay, 

Take  fix  quarts  of  reftify’d  fpirits,  three  quarts  of  watery 
Celandine  four  ounces  and  Cowjhp  flowers  5  Ginger ,  Cloves  and 
Nutmegs  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  Marjoram  and  ‘Penny 
Royal  of  each  two  ounces,  infuse  thefe  for  a  night  in  the  fpi¬ 
rits,  diftil,  make  it  up  high  proof,  and  fwecten  with  a  pound 
of  fine  loaf  fugar. 


Another  according  to  the  College . 


Take  Raripd  fpirits  two  gallons,  water  one  gallon,  Carda- 
mums ,  Cloves ,  Cubebs ,  Galangal ,  Ginger ,  Mace  and  Nutmegs 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  juice  of  Celandine  two  pounds,  diftil 
and  fweeten  with  loaf  fugar. 

Another  Way. 

Take  proof  fpirits  five  quarts,  water  five  pints ;  Carda - 
mums ,  Cubebs ,  Galangal  and  Nutmegs ,  of  each  a  dram-  Cloves 
half  a  dram  5  white  Ginger  and  Grains  of  Paradije  each  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  Caraway  feeds  half  an  ounce,  diftil  and 
fweeten  with  a  pound  of  fine  fugar. 

AQUA  MIRABILIS. 


Take  Cardamums ,  Cinnamon ,  Cloves ,  Cubebs ,  Galangal , 
and  Mellilot  flowers  of  each  two  ounces,  Cowflip flowers, 
Rofemary  flowers  and  Spear  Mint ,  of  each  four  handfuls,  of 
the  juice  of  Celandine  four  quarts,  of  brandy  two  gallons,  of 
Canary  the  fame  quantity,  of  white  wine  two  gallons,  infafe 
them,  and  diftil  them  off  in  a  glafs  fall  with  a  gentle  fand 
heat. 


AQUA  MIRABILIS  according  to  SDr.  Willoughby. 

Take  Cardamumsy  Cloves ,  Cubebsy  Galingal ,  Ginger ,  Afce 
and  Saffron ,  of  each  two  ounces,  pound  them  and  bruife 
them  well,  mix  them  with  a  gallon  o  {'Aqua  ViteS ,  fix  quarts 
of  white  wine,  and  a  quart  of  the  juice  of  Celandine  $  put 
all  into  a  glafs  full,  let  them  infufe  for  twelve  hours  and 
diftil  them  oft  in  a  gentle  fand  heat. 
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-  "  To  make  AQUA  VITAS. 

Take  well  brew’d  beer,  that  is  ftrongly  hop’d  and  that 
has  been  well  fermented,  and  diftil  it  in  a  Terpentine  worm 
in  a  large  hogfhead  of  cold  water,  or  if  you  have  not  that  in 
an  Alembeck  5  thus  do  till  it  come  off  an  infip’d  water,  let  it 
ftand  for  feven  days,-  then  diftil  it  again,  which  is  called 
Reflification  •  by  which  you  may  bring  it  to  brandy  proof, 
which  is  to  be  known  by  throwing  fome  of  it  in  the  fire. 

It  may  alfo  be  rectified  again  in  $alneo>  and  that  will  free  it 
the  better  from  the  phlegm. 

Another  Way. 

Firft  brew  beer,  hop  it  ftrongly  aud  ferment  it  well,  but 
If  it  is  not  fully  rich  of  the  malt,  diftil  it  as  foon  as  it  has 
been  fermented,  left  it  fliould  flatten  $  but  if  it  be  very 
ftrong,  it  may  be  kept  as  long  as  you  pleafe. 

Put  into  a  ftill  with  a  Terpentine  worm,  in  acafk  of  cold 
water,  to  condenfe  the  fpirits  for  youmayufean  alembickj 
Jet  your  fire  be  gentle  at  the  firft,  but  increafe  it  gradually 
and  draw  off  the  fpirits  as  long  as  they  will  run  good,  which 
may  be  known  by  the  tafte,  for  they  will  at  laft  run  only  an 
unfavoury  water,  when  all  the  fpirit  is  drawn  off. 

The  fpirit  thus  drawn  off  is  called  low  wine.  Let  this 
ftand  a  week  and  diftil  it  over  again. 

Thefe  low  wines  or  fpirits  are  proper  for  making  moil 
forts  of  waters. 

Another  Way. 

. 

Take  Cinamon ,  Cloves  Cub  eh  s,  Galangal ,  Ginger  and  Nut¬ 
megs  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half,  Sage  nine  ounces,  mace¬ 
rate  thefe  in  three  gallons  of  proof  fpirits,  adding  to  them  a 
fufticient  quantity  of  water,  and  draw  off  with  a  gentle  lire, 
till  you  fee  the  faints  appear  $  fweeten  it  with  a  fufticient 

Ciiiantity  of  fusar  according  to  your  palate, 
a  .  J  ..9  t?  J  r  .  .  .  , 

I  his  cordial  water  was  m  great  elteem  with  Mr.  Gallus 
Phyfician  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  by  the  ufe  of  which  I 
he  is  by  Gefner  and  Rant  zov  ions  reported  to  have  liv’d  124  ; 
Tears, 

Another 
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Another  Way . 

Take  the  heft  of  Cinamon  one  ounce  and  a  half,  Cloves  and 
Nutmegs  of  each  half  a  dram,  white  Ginger  three  drams, 
black  ‘Pepper  one  fcruple,  Grains  of  Far adife  ^ wo  fcruples, 
powder  them  grolly  and  infufe  them  for  fix  days  in  a  gallon 
of  proof  fpirits  for  if  you  pleafe  with  French  brandy,)  then 
put  them  into  a  dill  with  a  fuificier.t  quantity  of  river  water, 
lute  the  joints  well,  and  draw  the  fpirits  off  with  a  moderate 
fire. 

If  you  pleafe  you  may  aromatize  this  cordial  with  a  little 
Musk  and  Ambergreafe  ty’d  up  in  a  rag  and  hung  in  the 
Bottle,  and  fweeten  it  with  loaf  fugar. 

Several  phyfical  authors  write,  that  the  lives  of  many 
perlons  have  been  prolonged  by  the  ufe  of  this  cordial. 

Thefe  cordials  are  chiefly  ufeful  to  people  in  years  and 
cold  conflitutions  j  and  the  decay  of  natural  hear,  but  may 
be  prejudicial  to  young  and  cholerick  conditutions. 

lo  make  AQUA  VfXUE  REGIA. 

Take  the  peels  of  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  each  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  ounce,  of  the  roots  of  the  Carline  I'hiftle ,  Valerian 
and  Zedoary  of  each  an  ounce ;  Fennel  leed  the  leffer, 
Cloves  and  Cardamums  of  each  half  an  ounce,  of  Lignum 
jftoes  an  ounce  ;  of  Sage*  Rofemary  and  Marjoram  in  the  flow¬ 
er,  of  each  two  handfuls ;  bruife  what  requires  bruifing  and 
put  them  in  two  quarts  of  Malmfey,  and  two  quarts  of  fpi¬ 
rits  of  wine  ;  let  them  be  ftopt  up  clofe  in  a  matrals  and 
lie  to  infufe  for  nine  days  over  a  gentle  fire  then  diftil  them 
and  dilolve  in  the  diftill’d  water,  musk  and  ambergreafe 
of  each  a  dram  and  a  half;  then  bottle  it  up  for  ufe. 

Thefe  cordials  are  by  very  eminent  phyficians,  highly  re¬ 
commended,  who  tell  us  that  they  refill  putrefaftion,  pro¬ 
mote  concoftion,  recreate  the  vital  fpirits  with  an  unufual 
vivacity;  comfort  the  brain  by  Birring  up  the  natural  heat, 
flrengthen  the  memory,  and  preferve  the  mechanifru  of  a 
human  body  from  finking  under  an  Apoplexy, 


ARI  or  CUCKQW  PINT. 

Is  a  very  early  fpring  plant,  and  extremely  pungent  and 
volatile,  mfomuch  that  the  leaft  touch  of  its  juce  upon  the 
tongue  is  fcarce  bearable  and  almoft  cauftick. 

This  quality  recommends  it  in  all  vilcidities,  phlegmatick 
and  fcorbutick  cafes,  becaufe  it  is  penetrating  and  rarefying  of 
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tough  concretions  and  fluffing  of  the  Glands  and  CapiR 
Jary  veffels. 

It  is  good  for  perfons  in  Numerous  Afthmas  and  obflrufli- 
ons  of  the  Bronchia,  and  by  the  great  force  and  adhvity  of  its 
parts,  it  breaks  through,  and  wears  away  thole  little  ilop- 
pages  in  the  extremities  and  cutaneous  Glands ,  which  caufe 
itchings  and  fcabs,  and  is  therefore  jullly  rank’d  amongfl  the 
rnoft  powerful  antifcorbuticks. 

Some  alien  rhat  a  dram  of  this  root  frefh  powder’d,  and 
taken  in  any  proper  vehicle  is  a  moil  excellent  remedy  a- 
gainft  the  potion  and  plague. 

Van  Helmont  gives  it  great  commendations,  being  mixt  with 
vinegar  for  bruifes  and  falls,  by  its  preventing  the  blood 
from  llagnating  and  falling  into  grumes  or  clods  in  the  in¬ 
jur’d  parts. 

Matthiolus ,  alfo  recommends  highly  a  cataplafm  made  of 
it  mix’d  with  frefh  bruifed  cow  dung,  and  apply’d  in  arthri- 
rick  or  gouty  pains ;  for  that  fuch  a  composition  cannot  but 
do  all  that  can  be  efibdled  by  the  moll  penetrating  lubiiances. 

Dr.  Crew,  tell  us,  if  the  root  be  kept  long  dry  it  lofes  its 
efficacy,  the  volatile  parts  in  which  it  coniifls  flying  awayv 
and  therefore  the  common  powder  that  bears  the  name  of  it 
in  apothecaries  Ihops  is  of  little  or  no  value,  unlefs  fuch  care 
is  taken  of  the  ingredients,  and  efpecially  this,  that  it  be 
as  fuddenly  dry’d  and  powder’d  as  p^oflible  and  then  the 
mixture  kept  in  a  clofe  ilopt  phial. 

Ir  may  be  eafily  known  whether  it  has  been  fb  manag’d 
as  before  direfted,  that  the  volatile  parts  have  been  retain'd; 
for  if  it  be  put  sinto  Electuaries  or  Bolus  s,  it  will  quickly 
work  them  up  like  yeafl;  but  as  it  is  generally  found  in  A- 
pothecaries  ihops,  it  will  lie  qtuet  enough  in  thefe  forms. 

ARSNICK  is  a  violent  poifon,  which  never  can  be  taken 
inwardly,  but  if  any  one  happens  to  have  fo  done,  the  re¬ 
medies  are  to  drink  good  quantities  of  melted  greafe  and  oil 
as  icon  as  poffible,  thpy  being  proper  to  incumber  and  in¬ 
volve  the  points  of  this  burning  fait,  and  to  caufe  a  difeharge 
of  it  upwards  and  downwards  3  after  which,  let 

of  milk,  to  complete  the 

which  is  the  moll  dangerous  of  al! 
the  three  forts,  does  not  begin  to  have  its  efFecls  'till  half 
an  hour  after  it  has  been  taken;  but  then  it  caules  great 
pains,  rendmgs,  inflammations  in  the  bowels,  violent  vomit¬ 
ings 


drink  a  great  quantity 
vigour  of  this  poifon. 
The  ,  white  Arf'nic 


the  patient 
allaying  the 


ing's,  reftlefnefs,  convulfions.  a  general  faintnjpfs,  and  at  lail* 
if  not  timely  reliev’d,  death  it  lelf. 

Arfnic  will  coniume  and  eat  flelh,  fome  apply  it  to  eorn& 
on  the  feet,  and  its  cauftick  oil  is  ufcd  in  confuming  the 
proud  flelh  of  wounds. 

ARSMART,  an  herb  extremly  hot  and  penetrating,  iii- 
fomuch  that  the  tafte  is  hardly  tolerable  on  the  tongue,  hence 
it  is  good  in  fcorbutick  cafes,  hypochondriac  affeJiions,  and 
all  diforders  proceeding  from  a  lluggiih  circulation  of  the 
blood,  It  is  alfo  uled  m  belly  aches,  cholic,  fcurvy,  fpleeil 
and  all  chronic  difeafes. 

Mr.  ‘Boyle ,  and  others,  commend  the  diftill’d  water  for 
the  done. 


ARTICHOKES.  The  young  buds  of  them  mayjbe  eaten 
with  pepper  and  fait  ,  as  ufually  figs,  mellons,  i$c.  are 
eaten  5  ana  the  Chard  being  blanch'd  and  made  tender,  is 
by  fome  perfons  accounted  an  excellent  difh  j  and  lo  are  the 
roots,  ftalks,  and  leaves,  if  blanch’d  and  preferv’d  while 
they  are  young  and  tender. 

Artichokes  are  accounted  to  be  very  windy,  to  produce 
melancholy  humours,  injurious  to  the  head,  and  hinder  di- 
geftion,  £?£.  But  yet  if  they  be  boil’d  in  broth  and  eaten 
with  pepper  and  fait  at  the  end  of  a  dinner  •  they  will  be 
lefs  hurtful  and  more  pleafant  to  the  ftomach, 

The  ftalks  are  blanch’d  in  Autumn  and  the  pith  eaten 
either  raw  or  boil’d. 

The  way  to  preferve  them  frefh  all  winter,  is  to  feparate 
the  bottom  from  the  leaves,  and  afterwards  to  parboil  them 
and  afterwards  to  allow  to  every  bottom  an  earthen  or  glafs 
pot,  burying  all  over  111  frefh.  melted  butter  *  or  you  may 
put  more  into  a  larger  pot  layer  upon  layer,  each  parted 
from  the  other  by  a  layer  of  butter. 

You  may  alfo  preferve  them  by  ftringing  them  on  a  pack¬ 
thread,  and  puting  a  clean  paper  between  every  bottom  to 
keep  them  from  touching  one  another  and  fo  hang  them  in  a 
dry  place. 

To  keep  ARTICHOKE  Bottoms. 


Let  the  artichokes  be  the  fmallfort  about  Michaelmas  ^  boil 
them  fo  long  till  you  can  take  of  all  the  leaves  an  d  chokes  5 
then  lay  them  on  tin  plates  and  fet  them  into  an  oven  after 
things  have  been  drawn  and  is  fo  cool  that  it  will  not  in  the 
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lead  difcolour  them;  repeat  this  till  they'  are  dry;  then 
'put  them  into  an  earthen  pot  to  keep. 

Tie  them  down  clofe,  and  fet  them  in  a  dry  place  ;  when 
you  would  ufe  them  put  them  into  fome  Raiding  water  till 
they  are  tender,  cut  them  in  large  dice,  they  will  look  white 
and  eat  yery  well  all  the  winter. 

ARTICHOKES  To  keep  all  the  Tear . 

Take  Artichokes  at  the  latter  end  of  the  feafon,  and  hav¬ 
ing  half  boil’d  them,  dry  them  in  a  kiln  upon  a  hair  cloth 
for  48  hours,  and  being  very  dry,  lay  them  in  a  dry  place ; 
when  you  ufe  them  lay  them  in  foak  all  night  in  water,  and 
when  you  boil  them,  boil  them  tender. 

Another  way  to  Treferve  them. 

Cut  the  bottom  with  a  fharp  knife  clear  of  their  leaves 
and  chokes  and  fling  them  immediately  into  cold  water,  to 
prevent  their  turning  black,  let  them  lie  for  hall  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  wafh  them  and  drain  them  a  little,  and  put 
them  into  wheat  or  barly  flour,  covering  them  all  over  with 
it,  then  lay  them  upon  wire  iieves  or  pieces  of  wicker 
work  to  dry  in  an  oven  gently  till  they  are  quite  dry  and 
hard  ;  then  lay  them  up  in  a  dry  place,  when  you  ufe  them 
lay  them  in  water  24  hours,  and  then  boil  them  till  they  are 
tender,  and  they  will  eat  as  well  as  if  they  were  frelh  cut. 

Of  gathering  ARTICHOKES. 

When  you  gather  Artichokes,  obferve  whether  the  leaves 
of  the  Artichokes  point  inwards,  and  lie  clofe  at  the  top,  for 
if  fo,  the  bottom  is  large  and  full ;  but  if  many  of  them  be 
ipread  from  the  top,  then  the  choke  is  fhot  lb  much,  that 
much  of  the  heart  of  the  artichoke  being  drawn  out,  the 
bottom  will  be  the  thinner. 

When  you  cut  them,  cut  them  with  long  ftalks,  that  they 
inay  be  the  better  clear'd  from  the  firings  when  you  ufe  them* 
other  wife  it  will  fpoil  the  goodnefs  of  the  bottom. 

When  you  have  pull’d  the  ftalks  from  the  chokes,  lay 
them  in  cold  water  for  an  hour,  and  then  put  them  into  a 
kettle  of  cold  water  to  boil,  till  they  are  tender  that  you 
can  feparate  the  bottom  from  the  chokes,  then  lay  them  on  a  1 
cullendar  or  fbme  fuch  thing  to  drain;  then  lay  them  on  a  j 
wire  fie  ve  and  fet  them  in  a  gentle  oven  till  they  are  by  de¬ 
grees  E 


grees  grown  as  hard  as  wood,  then  lay  them  by  in  a  cool 
place  and  they  will  keep  good  twelve  months. 

When  thefe  are  to  be  drefs’d,  they  muft  firil  be  laid  in 
warm  water,  often  repeatingfit  to  them  48  hours,  and  this 
will  bring  them  fo  to  themfelves,  that  when  they  are  fcald- 
ed  they  will  be  as  if  they  were  frefh  gather’d. 

To  preferve  them  by  Tickling . 

The  artichokes  being  gather’d  and  prepar’d  as  before,  put 
them  and  boil  them  with  a  reafonable  quantity  of  fait,  then 
take  the  kettle  from  the  fire ,  and  fet  by  till  the  fait  is  fet¬ 
tled  to  the  bottom  ;  then  pour  off*  the  water  clear  into  a  glaz’d 
earthen  veffel  in  which  you  defign  to  keep  them,  taking 
off  the  leaves  and  chokes  from  the  bottom,  wafh  them  well  in 
two  or  three  waters  and  put  them  into  the  brine  or  pickle 
that  they  were  boil’d  in,  when  both  are  quite  cold  4  upon 
which  pour  as  much  oil  as  will  cover  them  half  an  inch  thick* 
or  you  may  do  the  fame  with  melted  butter*  This  being 
done  only  to  keep  the  air  from  the  artichokes* 

Some  add  vinegar  to  the  water  they  were  boil’d  in,  every 
one  as  to  that  may  do  as  fhe  pleafes,  then  cover  the  top 
of  the  pot  clofe  with  paper  and  lay  a  board  over  it  to  keep 
it  from  the  air,  or  elfe  cover  it  with  a  wet  bladder  and  tie  it 
down  clofe. 

They  will  keep  good  till  the  next  fe&fon,  and  when  us’d 
arc  to  be  laid  a  fteep  in  cold  water  without  fait,  to  do  which 
the  better,  the  water  may  be  fluffed  two  or  three  times. 

Of  the  j mall  fuckers  of  Artichokes,  or  fmall  Artichokes 

Gather  the  young  heads  of  artichokes,  thefe  fhould  he  no 
bigger  than  middling  apples;  and  boil  them  with  fait  and 
water  till  they  are  tender,  fplit  each  into  four  or  fix  parts* 
fiouer  them  well,  and  fry  them  in  hogs  lard,  and  eat  them 
with  butter  and  pepper  and  a  little  orange  jucie  or  verjuice, 

1*0  fry  ARTICHOKES. 

Cut  the  thick  bottoms  info  quarters,  and  having  peel’d 
them  till  you  come  to  the  white,  form  the  pieces  into  the 
thicknels  of  an  inch,  and  when  the  trafh  has  been  taken  off 
and  the  points  of  the  leaves,  put  the  pieces  into  water  till 
you  have  a  mind  to  by  them. 
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When  you  fry  them,  powder  them  in  flour,  and  fry  them 
in  hogs  lard  very  hot,  or  in  forne  good  oil  or  butter  half 
burnt  $  take  care  you  do  not.  burn  them,  take  them  out 
and  llrew  forne  fine  fait  over  them,  moillen  them  with  vi¬ 
negar,  and  cover  them  with  fry’d  parlly  •  put  gently  into 
the  pan,  and  taken  out  with  a  icummer  and  drain’d. 

To  FricaJJee  ARTICHOKES. 

Take  off  all  the  leaves,  and  cut  the  bottom  in  pieces  or 
quarters  of  a  middling  thickneis,  and  having  blanch'd  them, 
aimed  parboil  them  in  water,  with  a  little  fait,  favoury 
and  chibouls  $  then  take  them  out,  dry  them,  and  put  them 
into  half  burnt  butter,  adding  to  it  a  little  fait  and  mufh- 
rooms  •  after  this  boil  them  fuficiently,  and  laffc  of  all,  add 
to  them  a  little  verjuce,  vinegar  or  white  lauce  with  eggs 
and  forne  vinegar,  and  having  drefs’d  them,  ferape  forne 
nutmegs  upon  them.  Or  thus, 

Take  the  bottom  of  Artichokes,  pull  off  the  choke  and 
throw  them  into  water,  and  let  them  lie  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  change  this  water  once  or  twice:  if  they  are  hard  it 
will  be  proper  to  give  them  a  boil  or  two  in  water  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  fait,  but  they  will  not  take  fo  well. 

Drefs  the  Artichokes  in  an  earthen  difh  with  butter,  fait, 
and  a  clove  or  two,  keeping  them  cover’d  $  and  when  they 
are  half  done,  add  a  little  verjuce  or  vinegar  5  forne  put  in 
wine  and  clippings  of  bread  5  when  they  are  enough  grate 
a  little  nutmeg  over  them. 

To  drefs  ARTICHOCES, 

Few  are  ignorant  that  in  d  re  ding  Artichokes,  they  are 
firft  to  be  boil’d  in  water,  then  they  are  to  be  drain'd  with 
their  bottoms  upwards,  and  when  they  are  grown  cool,  lo 
as  you  can  handle  them,  open  them  and  take  out  the 
choke,  and  lerve  them  up  in  fauce  made  of  butter,  fait, 
pepper,  vinegar,  and  nutmeg. 

-4. 

To  Tickle  ARTICHOKES.  ’ 

Give  them  a  boiling,  then  pick  off  the  leaves  and  chokes 
i  clean,  and  put  the  bottoms  into  cold  water-  take  them  out 
and  give  them  a  boil,  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan, 
and  pour  upon  them  water  that  has  been  well  faked,  fo  as 
to  cover  them  three  fingers  thick  5  fome  put  half  water  and 

half 
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half  vinegar  *  then  pour  on  good  oil  two  fingers  thick,  or 
butter  that  is  not  much  more  than  melted. 

Set  the  the  pot  upon  a  board  in  a  cellar,  and  cover  it 
with  a  linnen  cloth  doubly  folded. 

When  thefe  Artichokes  are  to  be  eaten,  take  them  out 
'with  a  fiick,  fieep  them  in  water  overnight,  and  drefs  them 
as  pickl’d  Artichokes  are  to  be. 

Another  way  of  keeping  ARTICHOKES, 

Take  them,  as  before,  out  of  the  water,  put  them  be¬ 
tween  two  napkins,  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  drain’d, 
then  pot  them  with  verjuice  or  vinegar,  fo  that  it  may  be  3 
inches  thick  above  them,  adding  fome  fait,  and  the  next 
day  oil,  and  put  them  in  a  cellar  as  before  5  but  the  Arti- 
choks  thus  done,  will  have  but  little  tafie,  they  having 
loft  it  in  the  vinegar. 

Artichokes  may  be  kept  a  fortnight  or  longer,  if  they  be 
boil'd  in  water,  fait  and  butter,  lo  as  to  fwim  thereon  a 
finger  thick  5  but  they  muft  have  five  or  fix  boils  together, 
and  be  thus  kept  in  butter. 

To  preferve  the  Stalks  of  ARTICHOKES 

They  may  be  done  as  Afparagus  are,  by  half  boiling 
them  and  laying  them  along  in  a  pan,  and  pouring  on  them 
butter  two  fingers  thick  .  They  may  alfo  be  kept  raw  five 
or  fix  days  that  they  may  wither,  5  then  lay  them  at  their 
length  in  a  pan,  and  cover  them  with  a  pickle,  and  pour 
I  oil  or  butter  upon  them. 

After  they  have  been  pickled,  and  nothing  left  behind 
but  what  is  good,  cut  them  into  bits,  wafh  them  and  blanch 
them  in  water,  with  fome  fait,  pepper,  vinegar,  and  ilices  of 
bacon,  take  them  out  and  ufe  them  with  fauce  made  of 
butter  thickned  with  flour,  fait  and  vinegar  ^  or  elfe  put 
mutton  gravy  into  a  copper  pan  with  fweet  herbs  and  ox 
marrow  chopp’d  fmall,  ieafon’d  with  fait  and  pepper,  when 
they  are  done  enough,  drefs  them  in  a  difh  with  fait  and 
vinegar. 

Another  Way. 

Cut  thin  fine  white  fialks  into  pieces  of  five  or  fix  inches 
length  take  away  the  firings,  both  within  and  without  $ 

1 tie  them  up  in  little  bunches,  boil  them  in  water  with  fait 
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adding  fome  crumbs  of  bread  and  a  little  butter,  that  they 
may  be  the  whiter,  and  have  a  better  tafte ;  having  boil  a 
and  drain’d  them  well,  put  to  them  butter  fauce,  feafoncd 
with  fait  vinegar  and  nutmeg. 

An  ARTICHOKE  <Pye. 

Take  the  bottoms  of  fix  artichokes*  boil  them,  fcrape 
them  and  cleanie  them  well  from  the  core,  divide  each  of 
them  into  fix  pieces,  and  feafon  them  with  a  little  fait,  cin¬ 
namon,  nutmeg  and  fugar;  lay  them  into  your  pye;  then 
having  the  marrow  of  three  bones,  dip  it  into  yolks  of  eggs 
and  grated  bread  ;  leafon  it  as  you  did  the  artichokes,  and 
then  lay  the  marrow  on  the  top  and  between  the  artichokes  ; 
and  upon  all,  lemon,  barberries,  large  mace  and  butter, 
then  clofe  up  the  pye  and  bake  it,  and  when  it  is  drawn  pour 
in  a  lear  of  white  wine,  fack  and  fugar,  thicken’d  with  yolks 
of  eggs  and  a  bit  of  butter  5  pour  it  in,  ihake  it  together, 
and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

\ *TheVertues  c£  ARTICHOKES  are:  They  are  a  cordial, 
fudorifick,  opening,  reflorative,  nourifhing,  and  proper  for 
purifying  the  blood;  the  roots  boil’d  in  wine  and  drunk,  is  1 
Sovereign  remedy  for  removing  difficulty  and  floppage  of 
urine,  and  are  good  for  dropfical  people  ;  it  will  alfo  take 
away  the  flench  of  the  arm-pits. 

ASARABACCA,  is  a  plant  of  a  heating  quality,  provokes 
urine;  fix  drams  of  its  roots  boil’d  in  honey’d  water,  purge 
choler  and  Begin  upwards  and  downwards,  and  therefore  are 
very  good  for  the  dropfy. 

ASCITES,  this  is  one  of  the  three  kinds  of  dropfies  more 
dangerous  than  the  Tympany ,  and  the  Tympany  than  the  Ana- 
farca. 

This  diflemper  proceeds  from  a  great  deal  of  ferofity  and 
very  little  blood,  by  reafon  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  liver  and 
reins,  which  being  fpread  between  the  Epiploon  and  Terito - 
rieum^  float  in  the  belly,  as  wine  does  in  a  bottle  that  is  but 
half  full. 

The  body  in  this  difeafe  finks  and  grows  lean,  the  patient 
breathes  with  difficulty,  makes  thick  and  red  water,  and  has 
no  inclination  to  make  water,  and  tho’  his  fever  be  fmall,  yet 
it  is  without  inter  million. 
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For  the  cure  of  this  malady,  bleeding  plentifully  is  necef- 
fary,  and  therefore  it  may  be  done  from  time  to  time  :  Alfb 
give  gliflers  of  the  herb  Mercury ,  Leeks,  Mallows  and  Ca¬ 
momile,  mix’d  with  fome  leaves  of  Rue  and  Annife ,  with, 
four  ounces  of  coarle  fugar,  a  pinch  of  fait,  with  three  fpoon* 
fuls  of  the  oil  of  olive. 

Purge  him  once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  dram  of  Rhubarb , 
and  as  much  Agaric ,  half  pounded  and  infus’d  for  a  night  in  hot 
afhes,  in  a  glafs  of  the  decodion  of  Agrimony  and  Retony.  The 
next  day  having  flrain’d  this  infufion,  diffolve  in  it  fix  drams 
of  the  double  Catholicon ,  or  elfe  of  the  juice  of  Flower-de- 
luce  or  garden  flag,  to  the  quantity  of  what  may  be  contain’d 
in  half  an  egg-fhell,  with  two  drams  of  Rhubarb  reduc’d  into 
powder,  and  four  ounces  of  honeyed  water,  mix’d  together^ 
to  be  taken  in  a  morning  failing,  twice  a  week :  Or, 

He  may  take  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  the  root  of  Raima 
Chrifti ,  with  as  much  fugar,  failing, 

He  may  every  morning  in  fome  broth  take  half  a  dram  of 
Fern  root,  or  of  the  root  of  wild  Cucumbers  powdered,  or 
three  drams  of  Wall-wort  feed  in  white  wine,  or  five  ounces 
of  broom  water,  before  he  eats  any  thing. 

But  if  he  makes  water  with  difficulty,  give  him  five  grains 
of  the  afhes  of  crickets,  found  about  bakers  ovens. 

ASHEN  KEYS,  to  pickle. 

Let  them  be  as  young  as  you  can  get  them,  put  them  in  a 
pot  with  fait  and  water*  then  pour  over  them  green  whey 
hot,  let  them  fland  till  they  are  cold  $  then  cover  them  and 
let  them  fland,  when  you  ufe  them  boil  them  in  fair  water, 
till  they  are  tender  •  then  put  them  in  fait  and  water. 

ASPARAGUS  to  pickle. 

Lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  and  pour  on  them  a  brine 
made  with  fait  and  water,  fo  ftrong  that  an  egg  will  fwirn  in 
it,  and  then  cover  them  dole  5  when  you  ufe  them  hot,  firfl 
put  them  in  cold  water  for  two  hours,  then  boil  them  and 
butter  them  for  the  table  $  but  if  they  are  to  be  us’d  as  a 
pickle,  firfl  boil  them  and  then  lay  them  in  vinegar. 

Lo  preferve  ASPARAGUS. 

/ 

Firfl  cut  away  all  the  hard  part,  and  juft  boil  up  the  reft 
with  butter  and  fait,  then  fling  them  into  cold  water,  but 
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take  them  out  again  immediately  and  lay  them  to  drain,  and 
when  they  are  cold,  put  them  into  a  gallipot,  large  enough 
for  them  to  lie  without  being  bended ;  adding  vinegar  and 
water  in  equal  quantities,  as  much  as  will  cover  them  half 
an  inch  •  fealon  it  with  fait  and  whole  cloves  •  then  fpread  a 
piece  of  linnen  cloth  fingle,  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 
pour  melted  butter  over  it,  and  keep  them  in  a  temperate 
place  :  Wh^n  you  would  ufe  them,  firtt  lay  them  in  ffce^p  in 
warm  waier,  and  dreis  them  as  you  would  do  freih  afparagus. 

ASPARAGUS  in  Cream. 

Break  the  tops  of  your  afparagus  in  fmall  pieces,  and 
blanch  them  a  little  in  boiling  water,  or  parboil  them  *  then 
put  them  in  either  a  Hew  or  frying-pan,  with  either  butter 
or  bog’s  lard,  and  let  them  Hand  tor  a  little  while  over  a 
brifk  fire,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  too  gieafy,  but  very 
well  drain’d ;  then  put  them  into  a  clean  ftew  pan  with  cream 
and  milk,  feafoning  lightly  with  fait  and  lpice,  and  a  bunch 
of  fweet  herbs,  when  they  are  juft  almott  enough,  add  to 
them  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  beaten  with  a  little 
cream  to  bind  the  fame. 

ASTHMA,  an  indifpofition  of  the  lungs,  that  happens 
frequently  without  a  fever,  with  a  cough,  occafioned  by 
grois,  thick  and  vifcous  humours,  which  have  for  a  long  time 
been  collected  in  the  cavities,  which  Hop,  embarrafs  and 
lfraiten  the  air -pipes, 

A  perfon  may  be  miHaken  as  to  the  difficulty  of  breathing, - 
and  fancy  that  they  are  troubled  with  an  Afthma ;  whereas 
it  ought  to  be  coniidered,  that  the  Liver ,  Spleen ,  Womb  and 
Hypochondria,  as  well  as  in  the  Dropjy.  Ulcers  or  Abfcefs 
of  the  lungs,  by  their  flaggineis  fattening  themfelves  to  the 
fides,  may  cauie  a  difficulty  of  breathings  which  are  not  to 
be  accounted  as  a  common  Afthma ty  but  as  dileafes  that  ought 
to  have  their  particular  cures, 

Thofc  perfons  who  are  fubjecl  to  DefluSlions  and  Catarrhs , 
as  alfo  aged  perfons,  and  fuch  as  have  narrow  and  ill-form’d 
breads,  are  fubjtcl  to  it,  and  cannot  be  cur’d  of  it. 

Women- kind  are  not  lo  iubjeffc  to  an  Afthma  as  men,  and 
when  affecled  with  it  are  fooner  cured :  To  effeci  which,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bleed  them  in  the  foot,  if  their  Menfes  are 
ttopt*  and  as  for  luch  as  are  in  the  prime  of  their  years,  they 
fhould  hao-e  fome  blood  taken  from  them  from  time  to  time* 
and  purged  with  Aloes  y  Ararick  or  Rhubarb, 


Let  them  alfo  take  fix  drams  of  Diaphenicum  ih  a  glafs  of 
the  deco£Hon  of  Lolypody ,  from  day  to  diy  ;  when  they  are 
going  to  bed  or  fit  down  to  fuppei,  or  elfe  in  the  morning. 

They  may  alfo  take  glyfters  made  of  the  broth  of  an  old 
cock,  with  half  an  ounce  of  Aloes  in  powder,  four  fpoonfuls 
of  common  oil,  and  a  pinch  of  fait. 

In  the  morning  when  they  rife,  let  them  take  in  at  the 
nofe  the  juice  of  Leeks ,  mix’d  with  the  juice  of  Elder  Leaves^ 
with  half  a  dram  of  Nutmeg  grated  in  it. 

They  may  alio  take  a  handful  of  common  wood-lice, 
which  being  wrapt  in  a  linnen  cloth,  infufe  them  in  a  pint  of 
white  wine  for  four  hours,  and  now  and  then  drink  half  a 
glafs  of  it. 

In  a  common  fit,  take  Mafiick ,  Frankincenfe ,  Storax,  quick. 
Sulphur ,  of  each  a  dram,  and  having  mix’d  them  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  and  a  dram  of  Turpentine ,  make  the  whole 
into  a  pafle,  of  which  put  fome  on  the  end  of  a  flick,  fet  it 
on  the  fire,  and  let  the  patient  receive  the  fmoke  and  vapour 
into  his  mouth. 

When  the  fit  is  at  the  height,  the  following  remedy  is  very 
proper:  Take  a  pure,  white  and  well  grown  leek,  chop  it 
fmall,  and  mix  it  with  two  ounces  of  freih  butter,  an  ounce 
and  half  of  fugar,  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  let  them  be  mix*d 
together  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour,  and  let  the  patient  take 
the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg  at  a  time. 

Another  for  the  Same. 

Boil  the  juice  of  Elecampane  root  and  Hyjfop,  of  each  half 
a  pound  to  a  fyrup,  with  double  their  weight  of  Sugar-candy , 
of  which  take  one  fpoonful  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  Hyjfop -water, 
and  one  fpoonful  of  compound  .Smwy- water,  three  time  a-day. 

Another  for  the  Same. 

Take  Hyjfop- water  and  Loppy- water,  of  each  fix  ounces, 
Osymel  of  Squills ,  fyrup  of  Maiden-hair ,  rather  more  than 
,  an  ounce  ;  of  this  take  one  fpoonful,  when  you  find  any  diffi- 
1  culty  of  breathing. 

i  In  a  firong  fit  of  the  ASTHMA . 

it  If 

Take  three  ounces  of  Lin  feed  oil,  cold  drawn;  one  ounce 
j  of  the  fyrup  of  the  baliam  o { lolu,  lhake  them  very  well  to- 
ty  gether,  drink  it  all  up,  or  as  much  as  you  can,  falling;  it 

will 


will  give  a  vomit,  and  perhaps  a  ftool  or  two;  but  it  has 
often  afforded  relief  when  Squills  (which  are  efteem’d  almoft 
a  fpecifick  for  that  diftemper)  have  fail’d. 

Another  for  the  ASTHMA. 

Roaft  four  cloves  of  garlick  till  they  are  foft ;  then  bruife 
out  the  pulp,  and  put  it  into  four  fpoonfuls  of  honey ;  two 
fpoonfuls  of  powder  of  Elecampane ;  of  Annifeeds ,  Coriander , 
and  Liquorice  all  finely  powdered  and  lifted,  one  fpoonful 
and  a  half,  of  which  take  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg,  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening, 


BAKING,  is  the  art  of  making  Bread,  which  is  either 
Jimple  or  compound ;  the  fimple  is  that  made  wholly  of 
one  tort  of  gram ;  the  compound ,  that  made  of  wheat  and  rye 
mix’d;  or  wheat,  rye  and  barley  mix’d  together;  of  thefe 
meals,  that  which  is  oldefl  is  bell  and  yields  mod,  provided 
it  be  fweet  and  untainted ;  and  in  order  to  preferve  it  fo,  it 
muff  be  kept  in  iweet  veffels. 

For  the  baking  of  fimple  meal,  the  belt  and  principal 
bread  is  March et ,  which  is  order’d  as  follows. 

The  meal  having  been  ground  on  black  Hones,  if  that  can 
conveniently  be  had,  will  make  the  whitelt  flour;  bolt  it 
through  a  very  fine  bolting  cloth  ;  then  put  it  into  a  clean 
kneading  trough,  and  make  a  hollow  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  heap,  and  pour  in  the  quantity  of  three  pints  to  abufhel. 
of  the  bed  ale,  with  barm  and  fait  to  feafon  it;  let  your  li¬ 
quor  be  pour’d  in  moderately  warm,  and  mix  and  knead  all 
well  together  with  both  your  hands  ;  and  through  the  brake, 
or  for  want  of  that,  wrap  the  dough  in  a  cloth,  and  tread  it 
well  for  a  confiderable  time  with  your  feet;  then  let  it  lie 
an  hour  or  more  to  fwell,  then  take  it  out  and  mould  it  into 
round  and  flat  manchets ;  fcotch  them  about  the  middle  to 
give  way  to  their  riling,  and  alfo  prick  the  dough  with  a 
knife  at  the  top,  and  then  let  it  into  a  gentle  oven  to  be 
baked. 

In  order  to  bake  the  heft  wheaten  bread,  which  is  alfo 
wholly  made  of  wheat,  the  meal  may  be  drefs’d  and  bolted 
through  a  coarfer  bolter,  than  that  us’d  in  making  manefcet  \ 
Put  it  into  a  clean  kneading  trough  or  veffel,  and  take  a 
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piece  of  four  leaven  $  that  is  a  piece  of  fuch  leaven  that 
has  been  fav’d  from  a  former  batch,  and  well  filled  with  fait, 
and  lb  laid  up  to  lour :  Break  this  four  bread  in  final!  bits 
into  warm  water,  which  drain  into  the  hollow  place  that  you 
have  before  made  in  the  heap  of  flour,  and  mix  it  well  to¬ 
gether  with  your  hand,  with  fome  part  of  the  flour,  till  it  is 
as  thick  as  batter  defign’d  for  pancakes  ;  then  cover  it  all 
over  with  meal,  and  leave  it  in  that  date  all  night  $  the  next 
morning  dir  that  and  the  red  of  the  flour  all  well  together, 
and  feafon  it  with  a  little  more  warm  water,  barm  and  fait, 
and  bring  it  to  a  perfect  leaven,  ftiff  and  firm  :  After  this, 
knead,  break  and  tread  it,  as  is  before  order’d  for  the  man- 
chets ,  and  then  mould  it  up  into  loaves  of  a  convenient  fize, 
and  bake  it  in  a  pretty  hot  oven. 

After  the  manner  of  thele  two  examples  may  be  baked  ei¬ 
ther  leaven  or  unleavened  bread,  either  all  wheat  or  all  rye, 
or  wheat  and  rye  mix’d  ;  or  wheat  and  barley,  or  rye  and 
barley  5  or  any  other  mixt  white  corn  ;  but  rye  being  a 
ftronger  grain  than  wheat,  it  will  require  the  water  to  be  a 
little  hotter  than  wheat  does. 

3,  For  Oven  Bread,  which  is  the  coarfefl  fort  for  man’s 
ufe  ;  take  a  bufhel  of  barley,  a  peck  of  peas,  half  a  peck  of 
wheat  or  rye,  and  half  a  peck  of  malt,  all  which  let  be  ground 
together,  and  drefs’d  through  a  meal  fieve  ;  then  put  it  into 
a  four  trough,  and  having  liquor  ready  boil’d,  let  one  perfon 
put  in  the  water,  and  another  mafh  with  the  rudder ,  ftir 
Ibme  of  the  flour  therewith,  but  let  it  be  firft  feafoned  with 
fait  •  after  which  let  it  lie  till  the  next  day  ;  then  put  in  the 
reft  of  the  flour,  and  work  it  up  into  ftiff  leaven,  and  then 
mould  it*  and  bake  it  in  large  loaves  in  a  well  heated  oven. 

If  the  trough  be  not  four  enough  of  it  felf  to  four  the  lea¬ 
ven  5  then  let  it  lie  the  longer  in  the  trough,  or  elfe  take  the 
help  of  a  four  leaven  with  the  boiling  water;  for  by  how 
much  the  liquor  is  the  hotter,  by  fo  much  lefs  will  be  the 
fmell  or  ranknefs  of  the  peas  perceiv’d. 

BALDNESS.  If  the  hair  falls  off  by  reafon  of  the  head¬ 
ache  or  other  diftempers.  Firft ,  Wafh  the  head  with  a  de- 
co<ftion  of  Maiden-hair,  Beet  and  Myrrh ,  and  then  rub  the 
root  of  rhe  hair  with  the  following  oil. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  \  Jmiper-bzvnQS,  Laudanum , 
Wormwood  and  Maiden-hair ;  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  wine, 
and  half  a  pound  of  Myrrh,  till  the  wine  be  almoft  confumed, 
and  ufe  it  morning  and  evening.  Or, 

You  may  fteep  mice  dung  in  vinegar,  and  rub  the  hair 
^yith  it  5  rats  dung  is  likewife  good  for  this  purpofe.,  Qr* 
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Boil  black  Venus  hair,  and  with  the  decoftion  wafh  the 

head  and  rub  it  with  Bear's-greafe. 

BALM,  a  garden,  odoriferous  herb,  whofe  leaf  when  ten¬ 
der,  is  part  ot  la) let  furniture. 

Is  is  of  a  healing  and  exhilarating  cordial  quality  •  fove- 
reign  for  the  brain,  lengthening  the  memory,  and  power¬ 
fully  driving  away  melancholy  5  the  fp rigs  being  freih  ga¬ 
thered  and  put  into  wine  or  other  drink,  during  the  heat 
of  the  fummer,  give  it  a  wonderful  quicknefs  5  and  befides  an 
excellent  wine  may  be  made  of  it  alter  the  lame  manner  as 

cowllip  wine.  _ 

BALM  GENTLE,  is  exhilarating  to  the  heart  and  dil- 

f  charges  the  fpirits  of  melancholy  the  juice  may  be  apply’d 
with° fuccefs  to  freih  wounds  which  it  will  clofe  and  heal: 
it  is  alfo  good  againft  the  bites  and  flings  of  venomous  crea¬ 
tures  and  alfo  the  plague  which  way  feevcr  you  ufe  it.  It  is 
a  lingular  remedy  to  be  taken  by  thofe  who  lulpefl  they  have 
eaten  fome  venemous  food  as  mufhrooms,  ^3c . 

If  Bee-hives  be  rubb’d  with  Balm-gentle ,  it  will  bring  back 
a  flock  of  bees  that  have  left  their  hives  $  and  thole  who  have 
a,  mind  to  make  them  fwarm,  rub  their  hives  with  Feverfew. 

jfo  procure  the  Spirit  of  BALM  GENTLE. 

Put  the  leaves  into  brandy,  and  fet  them  in  a  cellar  to  in** 
fufe-  let  them  he  covered  with  the  brandy  two  fingers  thick, 
when  they  have  fermented  for  eight  days,  diflil  them  in  a 
Balneo  marine.  This  fpirit  is  exceeding  good  to  ilrengthen 
the  brain,  andeonlume  its  fuperfluous  humidity. 

The  fame  method  may  be  us’d  in  procuring  the  fpirit  of 
Wormwood,  which  is  good  to  help  digeftion;  that  of  Holy - 
‘T'hifile,  a  prefervative  againlt  the  plague,  and  that  of  Camo¬ 
mile ,  wrhich  is  refolutive. 

BALM  WATER,  to  make . 

Bruife  the  plant,  fprinkle  it  wdth  white  wine,  and  diflil  it 
in  a  Balneo  mar i<£,  there  not  being  moifture  enough  to  do  it 
other  wife,  and  when  it  is  drawn  off,  Bop  it  very  clofe.  After 
the  fame  manner  may  be  diiliH’d  any  other  odoriferous 

plants. 

BALM  of  the  male  BALSAM  Apple,  is  good  for  the  cure 
of  all  forts  of  wounds,  and  particularly  for  thofe  in  all  the 
nervous  parts*  it  heals  and  confolidates  chops  in  nipples, 

efpecially  if  a  little  Cawphire  be  added  to  it*  it  cures  burns* 

allays 


allays  the  pains  of  ernrods,  and  being  mix’d  with  a  little  oil 
of  eggs,  it  effaces  icars  in  the  llun»  ° 

do  make  this  Bahn  or  Baljani,  take  the  Hewers,  leaves, 
and  fruit  or  the  plant,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  the  roots  of  the 
large  Groundfel ,  Valerian ,  Adders  tongue  and  round  Arifio- 
lochia ,  of  each  one  ounce,  the  leaves  of  ‘Periwinkle  and  Sa- 
wicle $  the  flowery  tops  of  St.  Johns  wort,  ‘Birdlime,  found 
in  the  hulk  of  elms,  and  the  juice  of  the  river  Crevice,  of 
each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  and  two  pounds  of  oil  of 
Olives j  pound  all  that  is  to  be  pounded,  and  put  all  into  a 
giafs  veflel  with  a  cover,  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun -beams  for 
12  days  m  the  funimer  time  •  then  make  a  deception  of  them 
boiling  in  a  Balneo  marice,  till  the  moiliiire  is  coniumed  ^ 
then  fii am,  prefs  it*  and  clarify  the  oil*  then  mix  with  it 
half  a  pound  of  oil  diddl'd  with  Gum,  Sandarach ,  and  the 
baliam  is  flnifli’d. 

BALM  cm  BALSAM  of  Gilead,  or  OPOBALSAMUM, 

or  BALM  oj  Mecca,  io  call’d  becaufe  it  is  brought  to  us 
from  thence.  , . . 

is  aoout  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup*  but  of  extreme 

Load  and  lubtile  parts,  tho’  of  the  turpentine  kind,  and  very 
fragrant.  J 

.  It  is  extremely  valued,  being  accounted  a  valuable  pre¬ 
sent  from  the  governour  of  Mecca  to  the  Grand  Seignior,  &c\ 
and  when  genuine  is  a  very  noble  medicine-  but’ its  price 
and  fcarcity  makes  it  comes  to  us  fometimes  very  much  adul¬ 
terated. 

It  is  an  admirable  opener  of  obftru&ions  of  the  lunps,  and 
healer  of  erofions  by  acrimony,  and  ulcerations  of  the  word: 
kind:  If  is  excellent  in  Afihmas  and  <Pleurifies ,  and  whatfo- 
ever  maladies  want  expectorations  5  nor  does  any  other 
medicine  exceed  it  in  tbeie. 

It  affords  relief  in  all  inward  decays  ;  is  particularly  crood 
for  diieafes  in  the  reins  and  urinary  paffages,  it  paffmg  quick¬ 
ly  through  them,  as  may  be  eafdy  perceiv’d  by  the  imell  of 
the  urine. 

Lfea  externally  it  gently  deterges  and  incarnates*  and 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  it  will  eafily  mix  with  any  liquid, 
and  is  us  d  with  lmdfeed  oil  for  the  fame  intentions  :  or  with 
barley-water  cr  any  liquid  of  the  fame  kind. 

BALSAM,  call'd  the-  BRIARS  BALSAM. 

Ta  xe  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  Pack,  cut  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
v-  Sarj  afar  ilia  ihorr,  two  ounces  of  China-root  ilickl.  then 


one  ounce  of  Virginian  Snake-weed  cut  fmall  ;  put  all  thefc 
into  a  two  quart  bottle,  and  fet  it  in  the  fun,  fhaking  it  two 
or  three  times  a-day,  till  the  fpirit  be  tinctured  as  yellow  as 
gold;  then  clear  off  the  fpirit  into  another  bottle,  and  put  to 
it  half  a  pound  of  gum  Guaiacum ,  then  let  it  in  the  fun  again, 
ihaking  it  very  often  till  all  the  gum  is  diffolv’d,  except  the 
dregs,  which  will  be  in  io  or  12  days;  then  clear  it  again 
from  the  dregs,  and  put  to  it  an  ounce  of  the  natural  balfam 
of  ‘Peru ;  lhake  it  well  together,  and  fet  it  in  the  fun  for 
two  days,  then  put  in  an  ounce  of  balm  of  Gilead  ;  fhake 
all  well  together  again,  and  fet  it  in  the  fun  again  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  and  then  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

Among  its  virtues,  which  are  too  many  to  enumerate  here, 
it  is  good  taken  inwardly  in  moil  difiernpers,  and  proper  for 
all  fores  and  wounds,  by  pouring  in  fome  drops  and  binding 
lint  thereon. 

The  dole  taken  inwardly  is  from  half  a  fpoonfu!  to  a  whole 
one  in  iugar,  or  in  any  liquid  vehicle  for  confumpfions  or 
any  inward  ulcer,  ufe  moderate  exercife  with  it. 

BALSAM  or  BALM  cf  Par  acelsus,  to  make . 

Take  four  ounces  of  fpirit  of  turpentine,  Aloes,  wood  three 
ounces,  Bdellium,  Myrrh,  Gum  Armoniac ,  Calamint ,  Glib  a- 
mm,  Maftick  in  tears,  Cinnamon ,  Storage ,  Cloves,  Nutmeg , 
Galangal ,  Gum  of1  Ivy,  Cubebs  and  Zedoaries,  of  each  two 
ounces,  Irochijhs  of  Vipers  of  Aujlria  an  ounce;  the  juice  of 
Figs,  three  ounces  ;  Preacle  of  Andromache  two  ounces ;  ‘Bay 
Bernes  and  Saffron  of  each  two  ounces  :  Pound  what  are  pro¬ 
per  to  be  pounded  and  fife  them,  and  put  all  into  a  retort, 
dop  it,  and  let  it  infuie  for  the  fpace  of  eight  days,  then  fit 
a  recipient  to  it,  and  diftil  it  with  a  (low  (and  heat,  and  you 
will  foon  perceive  a  vifeous  water  of  a  yellow  colour,  fw mi¬ 
ming  on  the  lurface  of  the  phlegm,  and  after  that  an  oil,  that 
is  in  the  balm ;  which  you  are  to  reffify  with  the  balfam  of 
Peru,  in  order  to  take  away  its  ill  feent. 

As  for  the  juice  cf  figs  before-mentioned,  take  notice  that 
they  are  to  be  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  not  to  be  pounded 
and  put  into  a  matrais  with  fpirit  of  wine,  covering  them  the 
thicknefs  of  two  fingers  ;  (lopt  up  and  expos’d  to  the  fun  for 
eight  days;  then  drain’d  through  a  linnen  cloth,  and  gently 
prefs'd;  then  the  liquor  being  put  into  a  limbeck  is  robe 
diddl'd  to  a  pretty  thick  confidence. 

This  balfam  being  taken  inwardly,  repairs  the  digedive 
faculty,  drengthens  the  domach,  and  is  good  in  difficulty  of 

breath- 


breathing,  an  Tlfihma  and  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  •  re¬ 
pairs  the  diforders  of  the  bread,  and  diftempers  of  the  lungs  j 
and  the  immoderate  fluxes  of  women. 

It  is  likewiie  good  for  fore  eyes ,  hvfterical  diftempers, 
vomiting,  pains  in  the  ftomach;  fpleen,  apoplexy  and  falling 
ficknels,  and  allays  the  pains  of  the  gout. 

It  may  be  given  in  broth  to  women  in  child-bed,  for  all 
diforders  that  attend  them  on  fuch  occafions;  and  if  need  be 
ma/y  be  repeated,  and  alfo  to  thofe  who  are  troubled  with 
cancers  and  dangerous  maladies. 

The  dofe  is  from  three  to  five  drops. 

It  being  applied  to  wens,  ulcers,  gangrenes  and  the  itch, 
cures  them  ;  is  good  to  flrengthen  weak  nerves,  and  for  the 
cure  of  the  leprofy. 

A  drop  of  this  balfam  put  into  the  ear  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  cures  deafnefs  and  pains  in  the  ears. 

The  French  Kings  BALSA M. 

Take  red  Sage  and  Rue ,  of  each  four  ounces  5  young  Ray- 
Leaves  and  Wormwood,  of  each  two  ounces  5  ftamp  them  un- 
wafh’d  in  a  mortar  with  12  ounces  of  fheep’s-fuet,  hot  from 
the  fheep,  till  it  is  all  of  a  colour,  then  add  to  it  a  pint  of 
Olive  oil,  working  that  with  the  reft  ;  then  put  it  into  an 
earthen  pot  well  ftopp’d  for  eight  days;  then  boil  it  on  a 
gentle  fire  ;  when  it  is  juft  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  fiie  put 
m  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  of  Spike  ;  boil  them  together 
for  a  little  while,  taking  care  that  it  do  not  burn;  /  then  drain 
it  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

This  muft  be  made  in  May ,  and  will  keep  good  many 
years. 

This  balfam  chaf’d  into  the  fmall  of  the  back,  gives  eafe 
in  the  ftone.  It  cures  drains  or  ixiffnefs ;  as  alfo  bruifes  or 
over-ftretchmg  of  veins:  It  eafes  the  cramp;  is  good  to  af- 
fuage  the  anguilh  or  fwelling  of  wounds.  The  quantity  of 
a  pea  chaf’d  into  the  ear  and  ftopp’d  with  black  wool,  helps 
pains  there.  It  is  a  ufeful  balfam  in  a  family. 

BALSAM  of  PERU.  Of  this  there  are  reckon’d  three 
forts,  the  firft  is  call’d  the  dry  Balfam ,  and  is  an  hard  dark 
red  rofih,  which  diftils  from  the  branches  of  a  fmall  tree, 
growing  plentifully  in  dPeru. 

The  fecond  is  call’d  the  white  Balm  of  Tern,  and  is  a 
white  odoriferous  liquor  that  diftils  from  the  ftalk  and  great 
branches  of  the  fame  tree,  by  incifions  made  in  them. 
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The  third  is  vifcous  and  of  the  confidence  of  turpentine* 
of  a  brown  darkilh  colour,  and  of  an  agreable  fmell. 

This  is  extra  died  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  boughs  of  the 
fame  flirub  for  idme  time  in  water,  and  then  fetting  the  de¬ 
ception  by  till  it  is  cold,  when  the  Ralfam  will  be  found 
fwimming  at  the  top  5  which  is  taken  off  and  kept  in  bottles. 

This  is  the  balfam  mod  in  ufe  with  phyficians  and  perfu¬ 
mers. 

The  virtues  of  thefe  three  balfams  are  to  drengthen  the 
nerves,  fortify  the  brain,  heart  and  domach 3  to  cleanle  and 
heal  wounds,  to  expel  ill  humours  by  tranfpiration,  and  dif- 
folve  cold  tumours  or  dwellings.  It  is  hkewife  good  againd 
the  feurvy. 

When  given  inwardly  the  dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  fix. 

The  oil  of  Amber  is  us’d  indead  of  it  inwardly,  and  the 
oil  of  Hypericon  and  turpentine  outwardly. 

BAT. SAM  of  CAPIVY  ?  is  a  balm  or  balfam  that  di- 

BALSAM  of  COPAHU5  ftils  from  a  tree  growing  in 
America.^  by  incifions  made  therein  :  The  fird  that  ifTues  out 
refembles  clear,  white  oil,  and  has  the  feent  of  roiin;  and 
that  which  1  flues  out  lad,  is  thicker  than  turpentine,  and  of  a 
dark  yellow  colour. 

Both  theie  have  the  virtue  of  cleaning  and  confolidating 
wounds  j  are  good  to  strengthen  the  nerves,  to  diflolve  and 
flop  Gonorrheas  3  are  ufeful  in  rheumatifms,  fractures  and 

diflocations. 

!  .  •  •  ( 

A  BALSAM  for  inward  or  outward  Sores. 

Take  IJnfeed  and  Sallad  oil,  of  each  equal  quantities* 
to  a  pint  and  half  of  this  put  eight  ounces  of  Ohio  turpentine, 
well  walk'd  in  Red-rof e-water ,  tour  ounces  of  red  Saunders 3 
four  ounces  of  yellow  Rees  Waxf  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
Mdftick ,  -a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  Cochineal ,  and  half  a  pint 
of  fpirit  of  Sack  :  Simmer  theie  over  a  gentle  Are,  till  ail  are 
well  incorporated  3  then  put  it  up,  and  dop  it  clofe  for  ufe. 
The  dofe  is  the  quantity  of  a  nutmeg,  fading  an  hour  before 
or  after. 

BARA  PICKLET.  Bread  made  of  fine  flour,  and  kneaded 
•yp  with  barm,  which  makes  it  very  light  and  fpungy,  its 
form  is  round  and  about  a  hand’s  breadth. 
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To  pickle  BARBERRIES. 

Let  the  'Barberries  be  pick’d  in  dry  weather,  then  lay  them 
in  bunches  into  a  glaz’d  earthen  pot-  then  imake  a  good 
quantity  of  water  drong  with  lalt,  boil  it  and  fcum  it  as  it 
tiles  3  then  fet  it  by  till  his  quite  cold  ;  then  pour  it  on  the 
barberries,  fo  as  to  cover  them  an  inch,  and  cover  them  up 
clofe.  Some  ufe  half  vinegar  and  half  water. 

BARDS,  broad  dices  of  Bacon ,  with  which  pullets,  ca¬ 
pons,  pigeons,  and  other  lorts  of  fowls  are  fometimes  covered  j 
before  they  are  roafted,  bak’d  or  dtherwife  drefs’d. 

A  I’inffiure  of  the  BARK. 

Put  an  ounce  of  the  fine  It  Bark  in  large  pieces,  into  four 
ounces  of  fpirit  of  Sal  Armoniack  ;  Hop  it  up  clofe,  and  let 
it  in  the  fun,  or  on  warm  embers  for  24  hours  5  then  pour  it 
off  clear,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

This  is  to  be  taken  in  agues  or  fevers,  from  10  to  40  drops,, 
according  to  the  age  or  drength  of  children,  women  or  men, 
in  wine  and  water. 

It  mud  be  repeated  every  four  hours,  as  dofes  of  the 
Bark  are. 

This  is  commended  as  the  fafed  and  mod  effe£iual  medi¬ 
cine  for  thefe  didempers. 

BARLEY,  a  grain  whofe  principal  ufe  is  for  making  beer; 
as  being  the  fweeted  and  mod  pleafant  gram  for  that  piir~ 
pofe  :  It  is  likewiie  the  bed  gram  for  fattening  hogs  •  eithef 
boil’d  with  no  more  water  than  it  will  drink  up,  or  ground 
in  a  mill  and  wetted  info  a  pade,  or  made  into  a  mafh. 

Barley  is  of  great  ufe  in  phylick,  for  opening  doppages 
of  the  bladder,  by  its  abftcrfive  faculties,  and  by  its  other 
qualities  allays  the  fharpnefs  of  the  humours. 

It  is  likewiie  good  for  many  infirmities  of  the  breads  and 
cakes  made  of  it  are  good  for  allaying  third. 

The  bed  Barley  is  that  which  is  thick,  weighty,  fmodth* 
white,  betwixt  old  and  new. 

BARLEY  CREAM. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  pearl-barlev,  in  four  or 
waters,  till  it  is  very  tender  5  then  rub  it  through  a  hair  fieve* 
and  put  it  into  a  quart  of  cream,  with  a  couple  of  eggs  well 
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beaten*  iwecten  it  to  your  tade  and  boil  it;  and,  if  you 
pleaie,  you  may  leave  fome  of  the  barley  whole  in  it. 

A  very  good  BARLEY  GRUEL. 

Put  fix  ounces  of  pearl  barley  into  two  quarts  of  water, 
fhift  it  once  or  twice,  if  it  is  not  white  ;  add  half  a  pound  of 
currants  well  pick’d,  wafh’d  and  plump’d,  pouring  the  gruel 
out  to  cool  a  little,  then  beat  up  the  yolks  of  half  a  dozen 
eggs,  put  them  in  with  a  pint  of  white  wine  and  a  pint  of 
new  thick  cream  ;  the  peel  of  a  lemon  or  two,  and  fweeten 
all  to  vour  palate  ;  fet  thefe  over  the  fire,  dir  them  gently, 
till  they  are  as  thick  as  eream. 

BARM,  Yeaft^  the  head  or  working  out  of  ale  or  beer, 
BARRENNESS  in  Women. 

Diftil  Sag@>  extrafling  a  water  from  it,  and  let  the  perfon 
drink  a  lmall  glafs  full  in  a  morning,  for  four  or  five  morn¬ 
ings,  with  a  very  little  common  ialt. 

This  is  not  to  be  done  till  her  Menfes  are  quite  over,  nor 
ought  fhe  to  have  to  do  with  her  husband  till  the  time  of  tak¬ 
ing  the  medicines  is  quite  over. 

2.  Take  Mifletoe  of  the  oak,  with  fome  Sparrow  dung, 
and  let  the  woman  drink  it  in  fome  convenient  liquor,  when 
the  Menfes  are  pad,  and  (dome  affirm)  fhe  will  conceive. 

3.  Reduce  hart’s-horn  into  powder,  and  mix  it  with  cow V 
gal'l,  and  let  the  woman  always  have  it  by  her,  when  die  is 
with  her  husband  and  it  will  do. 

4.  Some  tell  us,  that  if  a  woman  does  (  unknown  to  her) 
drink  mare’s-milk  indead  of  affes-milk,  fhe  will  conceive 
upon  her  copulation  with  her  husband. 

BAY  BERRIES.  The  berries  af  the  "Bay-tree  are  emol¬ 
lient,  fovereign  in  didempers  of  the  nerves;  cholic,  garga- 
rifms,  baths,  falves,  perfumes,  &c*  And  fome  uie  the 
leaves  indead  of  cloves. 

To  blanch  BEANS. 

Boil  the  beans,  fo  that  the  dans  may  come  off;  then  fry 
fome  thin  dices  of  bacon,  and  fome  parfiey,  to  lay  round  the 
beans,  tofs  up  the  beans  with  melted  button  and  fo  ferve 
them  hot. 

2® 


lo  pickle  French  BEANS. 

•  >>  •  >  . 

Take  them  before  they  are  too  old.,  and  boll  them  tender* 
then  put  them  into  a  pickle  made  with  vinegar  and  fait,  and 
fo  keep  them  5  it  is  a  very  good  and  pleafant  fallad. 

lo  make  REAN’D  BREAD. 

Take  a  pound  of  Almonds  and  having  blanch’d  them,  fllcc 
them  thin  the  long  way  5  lay  them  in  rofe- water  all  night  5 
in  the  morning  take  them  out,  and  drain  them,  fet  them 
before  the  fire  $  Birring  them  till  they  are  grown  a  little  dry* 
and  very  hot  5  then  give  them  as  much  fine  lifted  fugar,  as 
will  hang  about  them.  Take  notice  that  they  mu  ft  not  be 
fo  wet  as  to  make  the  fugar  like  pafte  5  nor  fo  dry  but  that 
the  fugar  may  hang  together. 

Then  lay  them  in  lumps  on  wafer  papers,  and  fet  them 
on  papers  in  an  oven  after  puffs  or  pies  have  been  baked  in  it, 
that  is  very  cool. 

BEARS  BREECH  or  Srdnk  Ur  fine ,  is  an  herb  of  An¬ 
gular  ufe  in  phyfick,  for  ruptures  5  as  alfo  for  the  gout  and 

cramp. 

BEATING  of  Hemp,  Hemp  is  firft  to  be  fwingled  twice* 
and  the  hurds  laid  by,  then  you  muft  take  Unices,  and  dE 
vide  them  into  dozens  and  half  dozens,  and  make  them  Ap 
into  great  thick  rolls  5  then  you  muft  as  it  were  broach  and 
ipit  them  on  long  flicks,  and  fet  them  up  in  the  corner  of  % 
chimney,  where  they  may  receive  the  heat  of  the  fire,  that 
they  may  be  very  well  dry’d. 

Then  they  are  (as  many  as  conveniently  can)  to  be  laid  lit 
a  round  trough  made  for  that  purpofe  5  and  there  they  are  to 
be  beaten  with  beetles  exceedingly  well,  till  they  handle 
both  within  and  without  as  pliant  as  may  be,  fo  that  no  hard- 
nefs  or  roughnefs  can  be  felt  or  perceived :  After  this  they 
muft  be  taken  out  of  the  trough,  the  rough  roller  opened, 
and  the  ftriker  divided  feverally,  as  at  firft  •  and  if  any  of 
them  has  not  been  fuificiently  beaten,  roll  them  up  and  beat 
them  as  before. 

REECH-TREE.  The  leaves  gathered  about  the  fall  5 
before  they  have  been  much  froft:  bitten,  will  make  the  belt 
and  eafieft  matraffes  in  the  world,  to  lay  under  quilts inftead 
©f  ftraw?  becaufe  befides  their  foftnefs,  they  will  continue  to 
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be  iweet  for  feven  or 
lye  on  alone. 

The  dagnant  water  in  the  hollow  of  a  beech-tree,  is  good 
for  the  cure  oi  the  moil  obltinate  tetter-fcabs  and  fcurfs,  ei¬ 
ther  in  man  or  bead,  the  part  being  fomented  with  it. 

The  leaves  being  chew’d  are  good  for  the  gums  and  teeth, 
and  the  mad  is  good  for  the  feeding  of  hogs,  about  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft. 

The  leaves  are  aftringent,  the  decofhon  of  them  when  they 
are  tender,  will  itop  a  looienefs  ;  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  be¬ 
ing  eaten,  is  good  to  allay  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and  to 
bring  away  the  done  and  gravel.  When  frefh  they  are  ao- 
ply’d  to  indammations,  and  are  alio  good  in  garganfms  for 
the  throat- and  being  pounded  and  apply’d,  fortify  benummed 
members. 

BEEF  ALAMODE.  ' 

Take  a  fleiliy  piece  of  beef,  without  fat,  and  beat  it  well 
with  a  rollmg-pm  ;  then  lard  it  with  pretty  large  pieces  of 
fat  bacon,  and  if  you  pleafe,  put  it  over  the  fire  a  little  to  fry, 
till  the  ourfide  is  brown,  and  put  it  to  dew  in  a  deep  dew- 
pan  or  glaz’d  earthen  veffel,  with  fait,  pepper,  bay  leaves, 
or  Jamaica  pepper ;  feme  lemon  peel,  halt  a  dozen  large 
mufliroonis,  two  cloves  of  garlick,  or  four  or  five  cloves  of 
ihalot,  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  a  pint  of  wine  ;  cover  it  clofe 
and  let  it  dew  gently  till  it  is  tender  *  when  it  is  enough,  fry 
feme  dour  in  hog’s  lard,  and  add  to  it  fome  lemon  juice  or 
a  little  verjuice. 

This  is  very  good  hot,  but  it  is  for  the  mod  part  eaten 
cold,  cut  into  dices  about  half  an  inch  thick. 

BEEF  ALAMODE,  to  eat  hot . 

Take  the  round  of  a  buttock  of  beef  from  the  under  skin, 
about  three  inches  thick;  rub  it  over  with  fait  petre  (if  you 
will  have  it  red)  then  take  off  the  fat  and  chop  it  with  thyme, 
fweet  marjoram  and  a  little  onion ;  feafon  it  alfo  with  ialt, 
pepper,  cloves  and  mace,  work  it  up  into  the  form  offaufages  9 
then  cut  fome  fat  bacon  into  dips  of  the  fame  thicknels;  and 
cover  it  over  with  fait  and  fpice  without  the  herbs  ;  cut  the 
beef  into  holes,  at  about  two  inches  one  from  another,  and 
quite  through  the  beef;  duff  into  one  the  dips  of  bacon,  and 
into  the  other  the  forc’d  meat,  till  you  have  fill’d  them  all ; 
drew  fait  all  over  It :  put  it  into  a  dew-pan3  adding  alfo  half 


eight  years,  and  are  not  unpleafant  to 


a  pound  of  butter*  fet  It  over  a  brills  fire  that  It  may  be 
brown  and  harden  on  the  outfide 3  turn  and  Hour  it,  that 
both  fides  may  be  alike  3  then  put  in  half  a  pint  of  water  and 
cover  it  clofe  3  then  fet  it  on  a  gentle  lire,  thus  it  may  Hew 
ledurely  for  feven  or  eight  hours  7  when  you  perceive  it  grow 
dry,  add  water  or  gravy. 

For  laucc  take  the  liquor  it  is  ftew’d  in,  clear  it  from  the 
far,  and  fhake  it  up  with  claret. 

You  may  alfo  add  fweet-breads,  artichoke-bottoms,  mufh- 
rooms  and  what  you  pleafe  for  garnilh  3  but  the  gravy  and 
claret  are  fufficient  to  make  it  as  favoury  a  difh  as  well  can 
be  eat. 

To  POT  BEEF. 

Take  a  piece  of  lean  buttock  of  beef,  rub  it  over  with  fait 
petre3  and  fo  let  it  lie  all  nighty  then  fait  It  very  well  with 
white  and  bay-falt  3  put  it  into  a,pot  juft  fit  for  it,  and  cover 
it  with  water,  and  lb  let  it  lie  for  four  days  longer  3  then  take 
it  out  and  wipe  it  well  with  a  cloth,  and  mb  it  with  pepper 
finely  beaten  3  put  it  clown  clofe  into  a  pot  without  any  liquor, 
cover  the  pot  with  a  pafte  and  bake  it  with  houlhold  bread 
for  fix  hours. 

Then  take  it  out,  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  cold,  then  pick  it 
clean  from  duns  and  firings,  and  pound  it  very  well  in  a 
Hone  mortar  3  feafoning  it  with  nutmegs,  cloves  and  mace, 
pounded  very  fine,  pouring  in  melted  butter,  which  work 
up  with  it  like  a  pafte  3  put  it  down  clofe  and  even  in  the 
pots,  and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it. 

To  POT  a  Leg  of  BEEF. 

j  Take  off  the  fkin  as  whole  as  you  can,  then  cut  off  all  the 
fiefh,  and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait  and  all  fpice3  having 
broken  the  bene,  mix  the  marrow  with  the  dices  of  beef,  be¬ 
ing  put  into  a  deep  earthen  pot,  lay  the  vskin  over  the  meat, 
i!  and  the  bones  over  the  {kin  j  and  cover  the  pot  with  a  paper, 
and  tie  it  down  clofe3  bake  it  with  houfhold  bread,  and  let 
it  ftand  in  the  oven  all  night. 

Yv'ben  it  is  bak’d,  take  off  the  bunes  and  fkin  and  clear  it 
I  as  well  as  you  can  from  the  liquor,  and  having  put  the  meat 

iinto  a  wooden  bowl  or  mortar,  pound  it  as  fine  as  you  can 
with  a  wooden  peftle  3  putting  in  every  now  and  then  a  piece 
of  butter,  and  iome  of  the  fat  of  the  marrow,  that  will  fwim 
upon  the  gravy  3  but  let  none  of  the  gravy  be  put  into  it. 

Having 
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Having  pounded  it  enough  while  it  is  warm,  butter  the 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  pan,  in  which  you  intend  to  keep 
it  and  prefs  the  meat  down  in  it  as  hard  as  poiTible,  them 
cover  it  over  with  melted  butter, 

If  you  defire  your  meat  to  look  red,  rub  it  with  a  little 
Salt  ' Petre  before  you  feafon  it.  After  the  fame  manner 
you  may  pot  venifon,  mutton  or  what  flefh.  meat  you  pleafe. 

Taking  notice  that  you  muft  ufe  only  the  mufcular 
let  thefe  meats  be  fet  in  a  dry  place  and  they  will  keep 
feveral  months. 

5T(?  SALT  BEEF  or  PORK/t?r  boiling  immediately  after  its 

coming  from  the  Market . 

Firft  fait  it  very  well  before  you  put  it  into  the  pot  ; 
then  put  it  up  clofe,  tying  it  clofe  with  a  coarfe  linnen  cloth  ji 
which  muft  be  very  well  flour’d. 

Then  put  it  into  the  pot,  but  not  before  it  boils,  and 
boil  it  the  lame  time  as  you  would  other  beef  ot  pork  of 
the  lame  bignefs,  that  has  Iain  in  fait,  and  when  it  is  done, 
it  will  come  out  of  the  pot  as  meat  that  has  been  falted 
4  or  five  days. 

But  the  pieces  ought  not  to  be  above  five  or  fix  pounds. 

But  if  to  half  a  pound  of  common  fait  you  add  an  ounce 
of  nitre  or  fait  petre,  it  will  ftrike  a  rednefs  into  the  beef; 
but  the  fait  petre  muft  be  pounded  fine  and  well  mixt  with 
the  common  fait, 

To  make  DUTCH  BEER 

Take  ten  pound  of  buttock  of  beef ;  rub  it  all  over  with 
half  a  pound  of  coarfe  lugar ;  let  it  lie  two  days,  then  wipe 
it  a  little  ;  then  take  half  a  pound  of  fait  petre  powder’d, 
a  pint  of  petre  fait,  and  a  pint  of  white  fait ;  rub  it  well 
in  and  let  it  lie  three  weeks,  rubbing  and  turning  it  every 
day  ;  then  few  it  up  in  a  cloth  and  hang  it  up  in  the  China- 
ney  to  dry  •  turn  it  upfide  down  every  day  that  the  brine 
do  not  fettle;  boil  it  in  pump  water  till  it  is  very  tender, 

’Dutch  hung  BEEF. 

It’s  cuftomary  im  Holland  about  the  months  of  September  i 
to  kill  cows  or  heifers,  and  having  the  flefh  cut  to  pieces  of  t 
fuch  a  fize  as  may  be  proper  for  %  family,  they  lay  them  in  i 
the  following  brine*  , 

Taks  |  * . 


Take  five  handfuls  of  common  fait,  three  handfuls  of  bay 
fait,  and  rock  petre  and  petre  fait  of  each  one  handful,  boil 
thefe  in  pump  water  to  a  full  height,  that  it  is  ftrong  enough 
to  bear  eggs ;  to  which  when  it  has  flood  till  it  is  cold  add 
half  a  pint  of  the  belt  vinegar,  which  will  make  the  beef  ten¬ 
der. 

Lay  the  pieces  according  to  their  bignefs  in  this  brine 
then  take  them  out  aud  fait  them  well,  with  equal  quantities 
of  bay  fait,  rock  fait,  petre  and  petre  fait  for  a  week  or  fort¬ 
night  }  then  roll ,  and  then  wrap  it  in  three,  four  or  five 
fheets  of  brown  paper,  if  you  burn  lea  coal  and  hang  it  up 
in  a  chimney,  where  it  may  neither  be  too  hot  nor  too  cold* 

Turn  it  every  day  for  a  week,  then  once  in  two  or  three 
days  till  it  is  well  dry’d,  then  either  Ipend  it  or  keep  it  in 
a  dry  place. 

If  it  be  hung  by  a  wood  fire,  it  need  not  be  paper'd* 
It  may  be  dry’d  with  faw  dull:  as  neats  tongues  ate  5  but 
it  will  not  then  be  fo  white. 

To  ftew  a  Rump  of  BEEF. 

Take  a  Imall  Rump  of  Beef  lay  it  in  a  long  pan,  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  beef  to  be  covered,  then  put  m  a  quart 
of  claret,  a  pint  of  ale,  half  a  pint  of  verjuce  or  the  j  uice  of 
two  large  lemons  and  then  add  as  much  water  as  will  make 
the  liquor  cover  it  ;  put  in  a  cruft  of  bread,  an  anchovy , 
fome  bits  of  lemon  peel  and  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  two 
large  gut  turnips,  cut  into  dice,  and  two  large  onions  cut  in 
halves. 

Seafon  with  fait,  pepper,  fome  mace,  a  few  cloves,  and 
fome  nutmegs  (lic’d. 

Cover  this  up  very  clofe  and  let  it  ftew  at  leaf!  five  hours; 
then  lay  your  beef  in  a  difh  and  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
a  fieve,  and  fill  the  difh  with  it.  Garnifh.  it  with  turnips 
cut  into  dice  boil’d  tender,  and  then  fry’d  in  hops  lard  and 
dic’d  lemon. 

Or  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  bake  the  rump  of  beef,  lor 
it  will  be  much  the  fame 

After  the  lame  manner  you  may  drefs  a  leg  of  beef,  or 
an  ox  cheek  5  only  let  the  bone  of  the  leg  of  beef  be  broken, 
and  take  out  all  the  bones  of  the  ox  cheek. 

Another  Way, 

Sirft  boil  the  tump  till  it  is  half  enough,  then  take  it  up 

and 
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and  pull  off  the  fkin  of  the  flefhy  fide;  then  having  firft 
prepard  a  feaioning  of  ia.lt,  beaten  pepper,  grated  nutmegs, 
rnace,  parfiey,  thyme,  majoram,  and  lavory,  finely  Hired  ; 
ftufFit  into  large  holes  made  in  the  fat;  lay  the  reft  on  the 
feaioning  all  over  the  top;  and  tocaufe  it  to  keep  on,  Ipread 
over  it  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs. 

Take  care  to  fave  the  gravy  that  runs  out  while  you  are 
fluffing  it,  and  add  to  it  a  pint  of  claret,  and  fome  vinegar  ; 
put  it  into  a  pan  that  is  deep,  but  not  too  large  ;  and  let  it 
be  fill’d  with  the  liquor  up  to  the  top,  fet  it  into  an  oven, 
and  bake  it  for  two  hours,  then  lay  it  out  in  a  diih,  and 
pour  in  the  gravy  and  wine,  that  it  was  bak'd  in  all  over  it. 

To  Collar  BEEF. 

Cut  a  piece  of  Bank  beef  fquare  ;  fir  ip  off  all  the  inner 
fkin  ;  and  having  made  a  brine  of  water  and  bay  fait  as 
flrong  as  will  bear  an  egg  to  the  breadth  of  a  fixpence,  lay 
the  beef  m  it  for  a  week  or  eight  days  ;  then  rub  it  all  over 
with  fait  petre,  and  let  it  lie  three  days  longer,  then  having 
grofly  pounded  one  large  nutmeg,  the  fame  weight  of  mace, 
and  the  weight  of  both  of  cloves,  ftrewit  upon  the  Beef,  then 
roll  it  up  hard,  and  tie  it  up  with  a  tape,  and  few  it  up  in 
a  cloth,  then  lay  it  in  a  long  earthen  pan,  fill  it  up  with  half 
water  and  half  claret  ;  cover  it  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  and 
bake  it  for  12  hours  in  a  very  hot  oven;  it  cannot  be  bak’d 
too  much,  then  take  off  the  tape  and  roll  the  cloth  very  hard 
round  it  again,  tie  it  up  and  hang  it  up  to  drain  and  cool. 

If  you  like  it  you  may  add  to  your  leafoning  thyme,  lweet 
marjoram  and  pariley  cut  final!  5  but  it  will  not  roll  fo  clofc 
as  without. 

. Another  Way . 

Cut  a  round  or  Bank  of  beef  to  the  length  of  about  1  ± 
inches ;  take  out  the  bones,  if  any,  and  having  mix’d  two 
ounces  of  Salt  petre  with  a  good  handful  of  common  fait, 
then  carbonade  the  outward  fkin  ol  the  Beef  and  rub  the 
whole  well  with  the  falts 5  and  let  it  be  24  hours  in  them 
before  it  is  collared  5  but  turn  it  twice  if  not  three  times  in 
that  time. 

^  Then  Hired  fmall  fome  fweet  Marjoram,  Winter  Savoury , 
Sage  Leaves  and  a  little  T'hyme ,  fealon  with  theft*  and  am 
ounce  of  pepper  ground  fine,  half  an  ounce  of  Cloves  and 
Mace,  and  a  handful  of  fait,  Brewing  the  mixture  thick 

@Y§? 


pv-er  the  infide  of  the  meat,  fo  that  when  it  is  roll’d  up 
it  may  be  equally  bound  in  with  the  turnings  of  the  beef 
ana  lay  i ome  thin  dices  of-  the  fame  beef  before  the  full 

£Ui©  ’  n^at  1 1C  C?  ar  may  not  be  hollow  in  the  middle, 
oil  it  up  as  hard  as  you  can,  that  every  part  may  be 

t^Ur  t0j  CLCh  °t  ier  ’  then  bind  the  collar  of  the 

tb;e;  ht-f  ibout  ,-n  tbe  “»“]>«  *  ferew  with  fuch  wide 

tApe,  till  the  collar  is  doled  from  top  to  bottom  as  tight  as 

can  be ;  binding  the  top  and  bottom  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  witn  ilrong  packthread.  ^ 

Put  the  collar  into  a  well  glar’d  pan,  pouring  in  as  much 
c.arct  as  will  cover  it ;  and  laying  a  coarfe  pafte  over  all 
and  let  it  Hand  five  or  fix  hours  in  the  oven 

When  »  c°meS]°ut,  take  cut  the  collar  and  fct  it  uP„ght 

aid'  IceeJ  n’foTlle  ^  ^  ***  Md  Packtt>^> 

Thus  may  orher  flefh  be  collar’d,  obfiervinj*  thatthev  noil 

'■  Th' ,  “  k”‘kd  "l(  •»  *•  S'*«v  i  o»,"f  ,i,"a 

To  make  CAKE  SOUP  of  a  Leg  of  BEEF. 

*  iTakti  \Ieg  °V/h,in  of  Beef>  ftcip  off  the  fkin  and  fat 
«a.ic  all  the  mufcular  or  fle/hy  part  from  the  bones  bo’> 

timefl  tUl  The h  ’^V!'  qU?ntIty  ,,of  wa!er  and  fo  long  a 
>  d  :he  uquor  will  make  a  ftrong  jelly  wh^n  it’ is 

coid  •  when  you  think  thejeliy  is  as  ftrong  as  it  well  can  h- 

llrain  the  liquor  through  a  (ieve  and  let  it  little  then  W 

tng  a  large  dew-pan  with  water,  and  feme  cups  She5  rf 

or  other  well  glaz’d  earthen  ware  5  fill  thefe  cud  - 

wi_n  the  jelly  feparated  very  clearly  from  the  fettlings  at  ’le 

bottom;  et  them  into  the  ftew-pan  of  water,  and  make  he 

watei  boil  gently  ’rill  the  jelly  becomes  as  thick  as  glue  then 

let  them  Hand  to  cool,  and  then  turn  out  the  glue  upon  a 

it  turnCCthc°mflrnef  ^  A™  ^  m01&-  o^of 
t,  .urn  them  m  fix  or  eight  hours,  and  put  them  mmn 

auitTdfvTd0/  flannC  ’  continuinS  to  do  this  till  they  are 
quite  dry  and  keep  it  m  a  warm  place.  7 

r  ms  will  grow  fo  hard,  that  it  will  be  as  ftiff  as  elue  1™ 

a  ittle  time,  and  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  a 
ay  inconvenience.  *  ''u,luu*  a 

Vihen  this  is  ufed  a  piece  of  glue  or  cake  about  thebfo 

,CI!  w*,nutis  b?  boil’d  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 

red 
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red  with  a  fpoon  till  the  cake  difolves,  and  it  will  make 
a  very  drong  good  broth. 

As  for  the  feafoning,  any  one  may  add  pepper  and  fait 
as  they  pleafe,  for  there  mud  nothing  of  that  kind  be  put 
among  the  meat  when  this  glue  is  made. 

Perfons  may  when  they  make  this  gravey  broth  with 
boiling  the  cake  in  water,  add  what  fpice  or  fweet  herbs 
they  pleafe,  then  having  been  boil’d  fird  in  plain  water,  and 
that  water  pour'd  on  the  cake  gravey,  indead  of  water, 
fomay  a  difh  of  foup  be  made  with  a  little  trouble,  and  al- 
moft  at  any  time  and  that  without  meat. 

This  is  likewife  to  be  dene  with  veal,  which  may  pro¬ 
bably  fait  better  with  fome  weak  domachs. 

Some  would  have  added  to  the  beef-glue  or  gravey,  the 
Hefh  of  a  couple  of  old  hares  and  old  cocks  to  drengthen 
It  the  more. 


'To  flew  a  Brisket  cfBEEF. 


Rub  the  Beef  well  with  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  of  petre 
to  a  pound  of  fait,  and  let  it  lie  for  a  week;  then  lard  the 
fkin  of  it  with  flips  of  bacon,  and  lay  it  in  a  dew  pan,  cover 
it  clofe,  and  cut  a  lemon  in  two  with  the  rind,  and  Jay  it 
on  each  fide  the  beef;  put  in  a  quart  of  water,  a  pint  of 
claret,  and  half  a  pound  of  butter  ;  leafon  with  lome  pep¬ 
per,  half  a  nutmeg  fliced,  fome  whole  cloves,  and  a  bundle 
of  fweet  herbs,  fliut  the  pan  clofe,  and  dew  for  five  or  fix 
hours,  or  till  it  be  very  tender. 

Then  fry  fome  boil’d  turnips,  cut  into  dice  and  dower’d, 
brown  5  and  having  poured  off  the  liquor  the  Beef  was  .dew¬ 
ed  in,  and  drain’d  it  through  a  fieve,  thicken  it  with  burnt 
butter,  mixing  it  with  the  dickTturnips,  pouring  it  all  over  j 
the  beef. 

Garnifh  with  dic’d  lemon  and  rafpings  of  bread  lifted,  and 
ferve  it  hot  :  It  is  an  excellent  difh. 


A  HaJJj  of  Raw  BEEF. 
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Gut  thin  dices  of  tender  beef,  fet  them  over  the  fire  in  z 
dew-pan  with  a  little  water,  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an 
onion,  a  little  lemon  peel,  feafon  with  fait,  pepper,  and  nut¬ 
megs,  cover  them  clofe  and  let  them  dew  till  they  are  ten¬ 
der,  then  pour  in  a  glafs  of  claret,  clear  the  fauce  of  the 
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herbs  and  fpices,  and  thicken  it  with  burnt  butter.  Serve  it 
hot,  and  garnifh  it  with  flices  of  lemons,  red  beets,  capers, 
and  the  like.  \ 

BEEF  Collops  flew'd. 

Cut  raw  beef  into  flices  afer  the  fame  manner  of  Scotch 
collops  of  veal,  with  a  ilice  or  two  of  fat  bacon,  put  them 
into  a  difh  with  a  little  water,  a  glafs  of  wine,  a  fhalot,  fweet 
marjoram,  powdered  fait  and  pepper,  cover  them  with  a- 
nother  dilh.  You  may  if  you  pleafe  add  a  little  mufhroom 
gravey. 

To  drefs  it,  fet  the  difh  the  brims  refting  on  the  backs  of 
two  chairs,  or  any  other  luch  conveniency,  and  taking  half 
a  dozen  Fleets  of  whited  brown  paper  and  having  cut  or  tom 
it  into  Hips,  light  one  and  hold  it  under  the  difh,  and  fo 
continue  to  do  till  the  fix  fheets  of  paper  is  burnt  out, 
and  by  that  time  the  flew  will  be  enough. 

Stew'd  BEEF  in  Soup. 

Take  three  pounds  of  indifferently  lean  Beef,  cut  it  into 
half  a  dozen  pieces,  put  them  in  a  ftew-pan  that  will  cover 
clofe,  with  two  quarts  or  better  of  water,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  pint  of  white  wine,  feafon  with  fait,  pepper  and  fweet 
marjoram  dried  and  powder’d,  a  few  cloves,  and  four  or  five 
fmail  turnips  cut  into  dice  ;  alfo  fome  carrot  (cut  into  dice, 
the  white  part  of  a  leek  Hired  fmail,  fome  leaves  of  white 
beets,  a  couple  of  fallary  Hired,  and  a  cruH  of  burnt  bread  5  , 
cover  the  pan  clofe,  and  let  it  Hew  for  five  or  fix  hours, 
fierve  it  up  not,  garnifhing  with  flices  of  lemon. 

Another  way  of  BEEF  Stakes . 

Seafon  Hakes  of  a  rump  of  Beef  with  fait  and  pepper, 
pour  in  a  little  water,  with  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  an 
Anchovy,  an  onion,  a  little  lemon  peel,  a  little  bit  of 
butter  or  fat  bacon  and  a  little  verjuice,  and  a  glafs  of 
white  wine  ;  let  thefe  Hew  gently  till  they  are  tender,  then 
Hrain  the  fauce,  Bower  the  Hakes,  and  fry  them,  difii  them, 
thicken  the  fauce  and  pour  over  them. 

A  BEEF  or  MUTTON  PASTY  as  good  as  VENISON 

Take  a  rump  o.r  piece  of  firloin  of  Beef,  bone  it  if  it  be  a 
rump.  Or 


Or  if  you  pleafe  you  may  take  either  a  loin  or  fhoulder 
of  mutton,  and  bone  them,  beat  the  meat  with  a  rowhng 
pin,  then  to  the  quantity  of  ten  pounds  of  meat,  rub  on  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar,  and  let  it  lie  24  hours  ;  'then 
either  wipe  it  very  clean,  or  wafh  it  off  with  a  little  claret, 
and  feafon  it  high  with  fait,  pepper  and  nutmeg,  and  lay  it 
in  a  cruft,  and  to  every  five  pounds  of  meat  put  in  a  pound 
of  butter,  put  on  a  covering  of  crud,  and  let  it  have  as 
much  baking  as  venifon  •  alfo  fet  the  bones  into  the  oven, 
with  juft  water  enough  to  cover  them  that  you  may  have 
a  little  good  gravey  to  the  pally,  if  it  wants  it  when  it  is 
drawn. 

The  fugar  gives  it  a  fhortnefs  and  tendernefs,  fcarcely  to 
be  believ’d,  if  not  trv’d,  and  it  well  wafh’d  or  wiped  off 
leaves  a  delicacy  in  tafle  equal  to  venifon. 

BEE-HIVES.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  them  in  ufe  in 
different  countries  5  but  we  in  'England  generally  make  ufe 
of  but  two  torts  ;  and  theie  are  either  wicker  hives,  made 
with  fpleets  of  wood,  and  daub’d  with  cow  loom,  temper’d 
up  for  that  purpofe  ;  or  draw  hives  made  of  good  wheat 
draw  bound  with  bramble,  which  are  the  bed  and  mod  in 
ufe. 

The  wicker  hives  are  ever  faulty,  for  the  loom  moulders 
away  upon  every  accident,  which  is  by  no  means  good  for  the 
bees,  which  are  not  for  having  any  vents  open  but  their  doors, 

Perfons  are  of  different  opinions,  as  to  the  forms  and  fizes 
of  bee  hives;  fome  giving  the  preference  to  thofe  of  the 
height  of  three  feet,  and  breadth  of  one  foot;  others  to  thefe 
of  two  feet  in  breadth  and  two  in  height;  others  fay  neither 
of  thefe  can  be  convenient;  but  edeem  that  the  fitted  fize 
for  that  purpofe,  which  is  of  the  rounded  form,  and  in  ca¬ 
pacity  about  half  a  Buihel  5  and  thefe  indeed  are  in  mod 
common  ufe. 

There  may  alfo  be  other  hives  made  of  boards,  either  of 
an  o<dogcnal  or  a  fquare  form  join’d  together  or  hoop’d  round 
with  hoops  like  a  milk  pail  ;  flat  on  the  top,  and  in  luch 
the  bees  wall  delight,  provided  the  wood  has  no  unlavoury 
fmell  or  tade  ;  and  will  breed  in  them  as  well  as  in  either 
of  the  others. 

Thefe  hives  will  lad  many  years,  and  are  not  fo  liable 
to  be  injur’d  by  the  weather,  and  leis  liable  to  other  cafual- 
ties,  provided  they  arc  made  of  dry  feafon’d  wood,  that  is 
not  apt  to  fhrink. 
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In  thefe  wooden  hives  may  bemadefeveral  glafs  windows  at 
what  height  or  dhtance  you  pleaie,  not  only  for  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  them  work,  whereby  with  much  eafe  may  be 
perceiv’d  how  far  they  proceed  ;  and  in  what  time,  but 
that  they  may  have  the  more  light,  which  is  a  principal 
help  and  encouragement  to  their  labour  :  And  to  every  one 
of  thefe  windows,  there  fhould  be  a  fmall  light  wooden  flut¬ 
ter  to  hafp  on  the  outfide  in  cold  weather,  and  atfuch  times 
as  the  fun  fhines  on  that  part  of  the  hive,  it  being  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  extreme  of  both  heat  and  cold  ;  yet  fo  as  they 
may  be  taken  down  at  pleafure  for  the  con-veniency  of  in- 
lpeffcion,  and  fuch  as  are  from  the  funwards,  iguft  be  always 
let  down  during  the  fummer, 

Mr.  Hartlib  from  Mr.  Mew,  of  JE 'aft  Linden  in  Glocefter - 
Jhire ,  furnilhes  us  with  an  experiment  of  thefe  ibrt  of 
hives,  which  you  have  in  his  own  words  as  follows. 

The  invention  ( fays  he)  is  a  fancy  that  fuits  with  that 
fort  of  creature  ;  they  are  much  taken  with  their  grandeur* 
and  double  their  task  with  delight :  I  took ,  continues  he,  14 
quarts  out  of  the  transparent  hives  $  double  the  quantity  of 
others ,  they  quickly  paid  all  their  charges  with  their  profit * 
and  doubled  it  with  pleafure.  (He  alfo  adds)  they  ferve  on¬ 
ly  to  give  an  account  of  the  daily  incomes ,  whereby  if  I  fpend 
half  an  hour  after  dinner  or  fupper ,  I  know  what  has  been 
done  that  day  :  I  can  Jhew  my  friends  the  queen's  bed ,  fome- 
times  her  per fon  and  retinue:  She  afforded  me  14  quarts  or 
near  upon ,  in  one  year  ;  and  if  the  reft  afford  fo  a  piece *  I 
think  it  a  fair  gain  ;  there  is  not  a  hive  to  be  feen  about 
my  houfe ,  nor  a  child  flung  in  a  year.  My  Apiary  confifts 
of  a  little  row  of  houfe  s,  two  ftories  high  and  two  feet  apart  $ 
which  I  find  as  cheap  at f even  years  end  as  ft  raw  hackle  s,  and 
far  more  handfome. 

And  farther  in  the  faid  book,  there  is  a  deferiptidn  of  art 
hive  of  an  oftaganal  form,  with  a  glafs  window  on  the  back- 
lide  for  the  conveniencv  of  obferving  their  working,  the  red 
of  the  inf  de  of  the  hive  lin’d  with  bufhes  ;  three  of  thefe 
were  fet  on  the  other,  with  open  paffages  betwixt  them  | 
two  fwarms  were  put  in  together  in  May,  and  places  to  g& 
in,  left  open  only  m  the  lowermoft ;  but  all  the  p adage  holes 
open  from  box  to  box  :  They  firffc  began  their  comb  in  the 
middlemoft,  then  in  the  lowermofl  before  the  middlemen: 
was  full  ;  and  fo  continued  till  they  had  fill’d  both  5  but 
before  they  had  quite  finilh’d,  they  began  to  make  two  little 
combs  in  the  upper  box;  thefe  in  the  lower  dories,  were' 
m  a  little  time  well  replcnifh’d  with  honey,  and  in  a  Ihoff 
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time  ;  but  they  quite  deferred  thofe  little  combs  in  the  up¬ 
per  box  or  part. 

There  are  leveral  other  forms  and  descriptions  of  bee-hives 
that  may  be  uieful;  which  I  fhall  not  mention;  but  rather 
proceed  to  the  manner  of  trimming  new  hives  before  fwarms 
be  put  into  them;  the  inhde  muft  be  as  fmooth  as  may  be 
from  flicks,  Itraws  and  jags,  which  are  very  much  offenlive 
to  bees,  which  will  fpend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  in 
gnawing  them  off;  as  may  be  obferv’d  a  few  days  after 
their  being  firtt  hiv’d;  and  when  the  greatett  fticks  and  ftraws 
have  been  pick'd  out,  the  inttde  muft  be  rubb’d  with  a  fand 
ttone,  and  then  fing’d  with  Brimftone,  and  afterwards  clean 
wip’d. 

It  is  alio  necettary  to  fay  fomething  as  to  the  ipleeting 
wooden  hives ;  omitting  that  of  common  draw  hives,  which 
every  countryman  is  well  acquainted  with.  . 

For  wooden  or  glafs  hives,  fome  place  three  down  right 
fticks  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  two  fmall  hoops  faf- 
tened  into  them  at  convenient  diftances,  which  will  lerve 
very  well  forthe  fattening  and  fupporting  the  combs. 

The  bett:  way  is  to  let  the  perpendicular  tticks  reach  to  the 
bottom  ;  that  the  bees  may  the  more  eafily  crawl  up  by  them 
into  the  comb  ;  but  you  may  place  only  down  right  tticks, 
or  any  otherwife,  as  ttiall  beft  fuit  with  the  form  of  the 
hive,  fo  that  there  be  not  too  wide  intervals  between  them. 

To  conclude,  your  hives  mutt  be  kept  clofe  for  defence  of 
the  Bees,  firtt:  from  the  cold  by  mixing  cow  dung  with  lime 
or  afhes  and  fand,  with  which  you  mutt  ttop  the  edges  of 
the  hive  round  about ;  and  when  winter  is  coming  on,  place 
a  wicket  of  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  in  which  there  are  three 
or  four  notches  cut,  jutt  big  enough  for  the  bees  to  go  in 
and  out  at,  that  no  vermin  may  get  in  to  them. 

BEES  are  fmall ,  but  numerous  infers  which  make  honey 
and  wax,  they  have  four  wings,  a  long  tongue,  lmall  teeth 
and  their  fting  tticks  in  their  belly  ;  the  yare  very  numerous, 
and  lcarce  ever  idle  but  in  the  extreme!!  cold,  and  in  wet 
feafons;  but  to  gather  honey  they  go  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  where  they  may  be  heard  like  fwarms  humming  on  the 
lime-trees,  as  early  as  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  when  the  fra¬ 
grant  feent  exhales  from  the  blottoms ;  and  return  home  late 
in  the  evening,  from  their  hard  but  pleafant  labour. 

It  is  very  obfervable  that  idleneis  is  fo  hateful  a  vice  a- 
mong  them,  that  they  will  tolerate  it  in  none  but  their 
ihvereign ;  but  every  one  is  bufily  employ’d  either  abroad 


in  geting  their  food  and  gathering  honey,  or  at  home  in  build¬ 
ing  combs,  feeding  their  young,  or  fome  other  neeefiCary  em¬ 
ployment. 

It  is  obfervable  that  there  is  no  creatures  living,  who  live 
with  more  unity  than  bees,  all  things  being  in  common  a- 
mong  them,  and  the  one  is  ready  to  revenge  the  injury  done 
to  another. 

They  go  not  to  their  labour  by  compulfion  5  nor  is  there 
any  living  creatures  that  can  be  kept  about  a  houfe  that 
Will  afford  morepleafure  and  profit,  and  fo  little  charge  ; 
they  take  up  fo  little  room,  provide  their  own  food,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  attendance. 

A  fmall  hive  is  fuppofed  to  contain  eight  or  ten  thoufand 
bees,  and  a  larger  from  ten  to  twelve  thoufand.  And  a 
certain  author  obferveS  that  there  are  three  forts  of  bees  in 
all  hives, 

1.  Thole  which  are  properly  call’d  bees,  and  which  are  in 
a  manner  the  whole  IWarm,  which  are  arm’d  with  flings 
and  do  all  the  worn:  of  the  hive. 

2.  The  drones  who  are  one  third  longer  and  thicker  than 
the  bees,  and  are  alfo  diflinguifh’d  from  them  by  being 
of  a  darker  colouf,  and  without  any  fling* 

3.  The  king  of  the  bees,  who  is  yet  longer  than  the 
drones,  but  not  thick  in  proportion  to  his  length,;  but  of  a 
more  lively  colour,  and  has  a  more  grave  gait.  This 
fays  our  author,  is  the  parent  of  all  the  reft,  and  there  is 
ordinarily  but  one  of  them  in  a  hive. 

As  to  the  fecond  fort  commonly  call’d  drones,  Mr.  tVarder 
fays  as  follows,  The  opinion  that  mofl  prevails  amon g  the 
bee  miflrejfes  is,  that  they  a^e  bees  that  have  lofl  their 
fling,  and  fo  growing  to  that  prodigious  bignefs  ( out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  other  bees )  they ,  become  drones. 

This  miflake,  fays  he,  is  occafiond  by  their  feeing  that  they 
do  not  work,  nor  cannot  fling,  and  that  the  fmaller  bees  bear 
rule  over  them,  and  therefore  they  give  them  that  contemp¬ 
tible  name  of  drones. 

But  he  informs  us,  that  he  differs  in  opinion  concerning 
that  noble  creature,  which  inflead  of  drone  he  calls  a  male 
bee,  and  fays  that  he  is  very  induflrious  in  the  work  that 
nature  has  defign’d  for  him  $  which  is  not  only  procreation, 
but  great  ufefulnefs  in  fitting  on  and  hatching  eggs  and  by 
his  great  heat  doth  keep  warm  the  brood  when  it  is  hatch’d, 
thereby  giving  the  working  bees  the  more  liberty  to  folloW 
their  labours  abroad  whilft  they  fupply  their  place  at  home  3 
fo  that  the  male  bee  is  not  only  of  great  ufe,  but  of  ,ab= 
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Others  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  hives  were  made  nar~. 
rower  at  the  bottom  than  upwards*  they  would  then  be  more 
apt  to  fwarm,  than  when  the  bottom  is  broad. 

But  if  you  try  all  thefe  methods,  and  none  of  thefe  caufe 
them  to  fwarm  ;  but  that  they  ftill  lie  forth  ;  then  raifethe 
hive  enough  to  let  them  in,  and  loom  up  all  the  fkirts  but 
the  door,  and  if  this  experiment  fails,  you  may  conclude 
there  is  no  remedy. 


Of  after  Swarms. 


The  figns  of  thefe  are  more  certain;  for  when  the  prime 
fwarm  is  gone,  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  evening  after,  when 
another  brood  is  ready,  the  hive  being  again  over  fill'd,  the 
next  prince  will  begin  to  tune  with  bis  treble  voice,  a  mourn¬ 
ful  note,  and  a  day  or  two  after  that,  the  queen  will  be  heard 
to  make  her  craving  in  a  bafe  note  as  it  were  a  mufical 
concord. 

In  the  morning  before  they  fwarm,  they  draw  near  to 
the  flool  and  call  fomewhat  longer,  and  defeend  to  the  flool 
at  the  fame  time  of  fwarm ing,  where  they  anfwer  one 
another  with  great  earneftnefs  in  notes  both  quick  and  fhrill  ; 
and  then  the  multitude  come  forth  in  a  hafly  manner. 

But  if  the  prime  iwarm  fhall  happen  to  be  broken  ;  the 
fecond  will  both  call  and  fwarm  the  fooner  for  it,  and  rhat 
fometimes  the  fecond,  third  or  fourth  day  ;  but  generally 
within  a  fortnight,  and  now  and  then  it  fo  happens,  that  a 
fwarm  will  call  another  the  fame  year. 

At  the  rifing  of  the  fwarm  the  cuftomary  method  is  to 
play  them  a  fit  of  mirth  upon  a  warming-pan,  kettle,  or 
fome  fuch  other  inftrument,  in  order  to  gather  them  together^ 
and  to  fettle ;  tho’  fome  on  the  contrary  are  of  opinion  thatthis 
practice  begets  fear  in  them,  and  that  makes  them  light 
or  fettle  upon  the  next  place  ;  tho.  others  think,  it  proceeds 
from  the  delight  they  take  in  the  noile;  tho’  experience 
has  prov’d  thatthis  is  a  ridiculous,  needlefs,  injurious  joy, 
be  caufe  all  noife  difquiets  and  is  injurious  to  them. 

But  if  they  fly  aloft,  and  are  in  danger  of  going  away, 
the  bed  way  is  to  fling  dull:  among  them,  and  bring  them 
clown. 


As  for  the  Hiving  of  Sees. 

When  a  fwarm  has  pitch’d  upon  a  place  to  fettle  oip 
where  they  will  foon  be  feen  tp  knit  together  in  the  form 


of  a  cone  or  clufler  of  grapes,  and  that  they  are  there  well 
fettled  ;  and  the  cone  has  been  for  fome  time  at  the  biggeH, 
take  a  hive  proportionable  to  the  largenefs  of  the  fwarm, 
fo  that  the  bees  may  go  near  to  fill  it  that  year  ;  but  take 
notice  that  a  fwarm  iliould  rather  be  under-hiv’d  than  over¬ 
hiv’d. 

Then  the  hive  having  firH  been  well  rubb’d  with  fweet 
Herbs;  fuch  as  Thyme ,  Savoury,  ‘Balm,  Hyfop,  &c.  and 
taking  a  branch  of  the  fame  tree  where  the  fwarm  fettled,  or 
of  Hazel ,  Oak,  or  Willow,  wipe  the  hive  clean  with  it;  and 
dip  the  fprig  or  branch  into  mead,  or  fair  water,  with  a 
little  honey  or  milk  and  fait,  or  fait  only,  and  befprinkle 
the  hive  with  it. 

Let  the  perfon  who  is  to  hive  them,  firH  drink  a  cup  of 
good  beer  and  wafh  his  hands  and  face  in  fome  of  the  fame 
or  defend  himfelf,  by  fome  other  means,  and  if  the  bees 
hang  upon  a  bough,  he  muH  fhake  them  into  the  hive  and 
then  let  it  down  on  a  mantle  or  cloth  on  the  ground;  or  if 
the  bough  be  fmall  it  may  be  cut  off  and  laid  on  the  cloth  or 
mantle,  &c.  and  the  hive  fet  over  it  5  which  is  the  better 
way  of  the  two* 

if  the  bees  fhall  happen  to  alight  near  the  ground,  lay  the 
cloth  under  them,  and  hold  the  hive  over  them,  and  gently 
wipe  fuch  as  gather  together  without  the  hive  with  a  bruin 
towards  the  hive  ;  and  if  they  take  to  any  other  place,  wipe 
them  off  gently  with  a  brufh  and  rub  the  place  with  Mug- 
wort,  Archangel,  Wormwood ,  or  other  ill  fcented  herbs; 
Then  fet  the  fwarm  as  near  as  may  be  to  the  lighting  place, 
till  all  be  quiet,  and  every  one  knows  his  own  way  home. 

If  the  fwarm  happens  to  feparate  and  the  parts  fettle  near 
one  another,  let  the  bigger  part  alone  and  diflurb  the  lefier, 
who  will  fly  to  their  fellows ;  hut  if  the  parties  do  fettle  not 
in  fight  of  one  another;  then  they  are  to  be  both  hiv’d  in  two 
feveral  hives  brought  together,  and  fhaken  out  of  one  hive 
on  the  mantle  on  which  the  other  Hands,  then  the  full  one 
being  plac’d  upon  them,  they  will  alfo  take  to  it. 

If  it  fhall  fb  happen  that  the  fwarmscome  late  as  after  the 
middle  of  June,  and  they  are  fmall,  as  under  the  quantity  ol 
a  peck,  then  put  two  or  three  of  them  together,  whether 
they  rife  in  the  fame  day  or  in  divers ;  for  being  thus  united 
they  will  labour  induftrioufly,  gather  flore  of  wealth  and  de¬ 
fend  themfdves  Hourly  againH  all  enemies. 


fl 

U  he  way  of  uniting  Swarms, 

Thefe  are  various0.  Some  in  the  duik  of  the  evening  having 
fpread  a  mantle  on  the  ground,  near  the  ftool  where  the  united 
Iwarm  is  to  Hand,  fet  a  pair  of  reils  or  two  fupporters  for  the 
hive,  and  ftrike  down  the  hive,  out  of  which  they  would  re¬ 
move  their  bees  upon  the  refts;  then  lifting  up  the  hive  a 
little,  they  clap  it  between  their  hands  to  get  out  the  bees 
that  hick  in  it,  and  lay  it  down  (leeways  by  thofe  bees  to 
which  they  would  unite  them  and  fet  the  Hock  or  fwarm  to 
which  they  would  add  them  upon  the  fupporters  or  refta 
over  them:  Upon  the  doing  of  which  they  will  immediately 
afcend  into  the  hive  $  and  thofe  that  remain  in  the  empty 
hive  by  clapping  it  will  haften  to  their  companions. 

When  the  bees  are  all  got  in,  place  the  hive  on  the  ftool 
either  that  night  or  the  next  morning,  and  difpofe  it  in  good 
order:  The  belt  method  is  to  place  the  hive  into  which  you 
have  newly  put  the  fwarm  that  you  intend  to  drive  into  ano¬ 
ther  place,  lo  that  the  fkirts  may  be  uppermoft,  and  let  the- 
Other  upon  it  5  binding  them  about  the  fkirts  with  a  long 
towel,  and  let  them  hand  thus  till  the  next  morning,  and  the 
bees  will  all  afcend,  and  the  next  morning  you  may  fet  the 
receiver  upon  a  ftool ;  and  after  this  manner  you  may  unite 
three  or  four  lwarms  together,  but  they  mult  be  put  together 
the  fame  evening  that  they  fwarm  or  the  next  at  fartheft ;  left 
if  they  f hall  have  begun  to  make  combs ;  they  fhouid  be 
more  unwilling  to  leave  them. 

As  foon  as  the  fwarm  has  enter’d  the  hive  they  will  im¬ 
mediately  (  If  the  weather  permit )  fet  about  gathering 
wax  and  making  combs;  fo  that  in  a  few  days  time  they  will 
have  feveral  large  ones  ready;  about  which  they  lie  fo  thick 
that  it  is  impoflible  one  quarter  of  them  can  be  employ’d  at 
©nee  till  the  combs  are  brought  to  a  conliderable  length  5 
then  a  great  part  may  be  employ’d  in  filling  them  5  while 
the  reft  finifti  their  cells  or  combs. 

And  in  tranfparent  hives  it  may  be  feen  through  the  glafs 
how  they  carry  up  their  burdens,  what  a.  mighty  buftle  they 
make,  and  how  perpetually  bufy  they  are;  and  on  a  fine  day 
when  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  abroad  efpecially  towards 
the  end  of  fummer  you  may  dftcem  their  combs  and  cells  to 
be  fill’d  with  bright  and  clear  honey  ;  when  the  young  bees 
are  ft  for  fervice  and  are  abroad;  which  are  thofe  chiefly 
which  do  obftruff  the  difcpvering  fo  much  of  their  combs. 

The  numbers  of  bees  begin  to  decreafe  towards  the  end  of 
famine r,  they  being  molt  numerous  and  in  proipe.ri.ty  at  their 
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iwarming  time  and  foon  after  5  but  on  the  contrary  in  autumn 
and  winter,  as  is  eafy  to  be  difcern’d  between  the  quantity 
and  number  of  a  fwarm,  and  thofe  that  are  kill’d  wiien  you 
take  them  •  for  the  bees  of  the  laft  years  breed  do  now  perifh 
bv  degrees  5  their  wings  decaying  and  failing  them  by  reafon 
of  their  extraordinary  labour  5  fo  that  the  common  age  of  a 
bee  is  but  fomething  more  than  a  year  5  and  the  young  only 
of  the  laft  ipring  furvive  and  preferve  the  kind  till  the  next. 

I’hings  injurious  or  annoyances  to  "Bees . 

Noife  is  troublefome  to  bees  as  the  rattling  of  coaches  or 
carts,  the  found  of  bells,  echoes,  &c.  tho ’  all  thefe  may  often¬ 
times  be  prevented  bv  the  apiary  being  rightly  fituated,  fee 
APIARY  5  imoak  and  ill  fmelis  are  alfo  very  offenfive  t© 

them  5  alio  bad  weather  5  as  winds  rain,  heat,  cold 

* 

In  order  to  defend  the  bees  from  Robbers . 

Which  are  very  numerous  both  in  fpring  and  autumn,  the 
method  is  to  make  the  doors  very  fmall  and  doom  up  the 
hives  $  and  when  the  feafon  of  the  year  will  permit  you  may 
widen  and  ftrengthen  them. 

*  Some  authors  give  us  the  following  account  of  the  caufes 
of  the  bees  robbing  one  another  as  follows. 

That  when  the  bees  in  the  fpring  begin  to  get  a  little 
ftrength,  and  yet  cannot  find  food  enough  abroad,  the  ftrong 
plunder  the  weak,  take  away  their  honey,  gorge  themfeives 
with  it,  and  afterwards  grow  fck  upon  it  5  the  honey  which 
they  eat  in  too  great  a  quantity,  caufing  them  at  laft:  to  be 
troubled  with  a  diilemper,  which  may  be  obferv’d  when 
they  dung  at  the  entrance  into  the  hive  $  for  when  they  are 
in  health  they  never  do  dung  there  nor  in  their  hives,  but 
only  in  the  air  as  they  fly. 

M.  Chomel  fays,  that  he  kept  feme  bees  clofe  fhut  up  for 
four  months  fucceffively  in  the  winter  time,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time  could  not  find  that  they  had  all  that  time 
dung’d  in  their  hives  •  which  might  probably  be  that  per« 
haps  they  had  liv’d  iparingly  at  their  own  expence,  and  the 
whole  had  been  waft ed  by  the  heat  of  their  ftomachs. 

The  'fore-mentioned  fi'cknefs  having  been  thus  caus’d,  ren- 
dring  thofe  that  were  before  ftrong  weak,  others  that  were 
ftrong  and  in  health,  have  come  and  plundered  them,  and 
by  this  millions  perifh  if  no  remedy  be  apply’d. 

The  firft  thing  necefTary  in  this  cafe  is  to  be  able  to  diftin- 
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guifh  the  plunderers  from  the  plundered  $  the  former  will 
have  large  bellies  full  of  honey,  which  may  be  eafily  prefs’d 
forth  with  your  thumb ;  when  they  return  to  the  hive  in  the 
plundering  feafon,  which  is  ufually  the  months  of  Marchy 
j4pril  and  May,  when  they  do  not  bring  any  honey  with 
them  out  of  the  fields. 

Thofe  that  are  plundered  may  alfo  be  known  by  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  bees  that  may  be  feen  to  go  in  and  out 
with  nolle  and  tumult,  as  fo  many  robbers  who  go  in  empty 
with  final!  bellies,  and  come  out  with  full  ones. 

Likewife,  there  may  be  feen  in  the  evening,  when  the 
peaceable  bees  are  retir’d,  a  great  number  about  the  plun¬ 
dered,  flying  up  and  down,  and  alfo  in  the  morning  before 
the  others  beat  the  fields. 

Therefore  the  hives  fhould  be  vifited,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  after  fun-fet*  and  the  plunder’d  hive  fhould  be  taken 
into  the  prefTing  place,  and  the  remains  of  the  plundered 
bees  fhould  be  fum’d  to  death  with  the  fmoke  of  brimftonej 
for  if  they  are  but  newly  begun  to  be  plundered,  it  is  very 
rare  that  any  of  them  can  be  lav’d,  though  the  hive  has  been 
remov’d  to  the  farthefl  part  of  the  inclofure,  plac’d  in  the 
fhade,  nay  and  under  a  covert  too  :  But  that  when  the  heats 
come,  the  ftrong  plundered  them  again,  or  elfe  they  were 
flarv’d  to  death  for  want  of  food ;  for  if  they  fhould  have  food 
given  them,  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe,  etherwife  than  to 
draw  robbers  thither. 

And  as  for  thofe  ftrong  Sees  that  go  a  plundering,  they 
will  burft  themlelves  with  the  honey,  if  it  be  not  prevented  5 
to  do  which  you  muft  in  the  beginning  of  the  ipring  fhut 
them  up  for  two  or  three  days,  by  a  little  tin-door  made  for 
that  purpofe,  with  holes  made  in  it  like  a  fugar  grater,  fo 
that  the  air  only  may  pals  thro"  it,  and  three  or  four  holes  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  for  the  bees  to  pafs  in  and  out,  and  but  juft 
big  enough  for  a  bee  to  go  through. 

Of  removing  old  Stocks . 

The  moft  proper  time  for  this  is  a  little  after  Michael¬ 
mas,  or  if  it  has  been  neglected  at  that  time,  about  the  end 
of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March ,  in  fair  weather  5  and 
if  it  be  done  in  the  evening,  do  it  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  a  board  about  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  that  hive 
you  intend  to  remove,  and  in  the  evening  two  or  three  days 
before  the  flock  is  remov'd,  lift  it  up  and  bmfh  the  bees  thafe 
are  on  the  ftool  forwards,  the  board  being  a  little  fupporteft 


by  two  ledges,  to  prevent  the  death  of  thofe  that  are  on  the 
ftool  5  fet  the  ftock  on  this  board,  and  fo  let  them  Hand  till 
they  are  removed ;  then  ftop  the  door  of  the  hive,  and  fet 
the  board  on  which  the  hive  Hands  on  an  hand-barrow,  and 
carry  it  to  the  place  you  have  prepar’d  for  it;  and  fo  the  bees 
will  not  be  difturb'd,  nor  a  fingle  bee  hurt  ;  nor  the  hive  nor 
comb  cruih’d  by  the  fqueezing  of  a  cloth. 

Of  the  feeding  of  BEES* 

When  your  bees  fhall  be  in  diftrefs  for  want  of  convenient 
food,  they  muft  be  fed  ;  which  may  be  done  various  ways. 

i.  By  certain  troughs  made  in  fmall  canes  or  keckfes  Hit 
in  the  middle,  into  which  food  being  put  are  to  be  convey’d 
into  the  hives;  or  a  difh  or  plate  may  be  fet  diredUy  under 
the  bees:  This  muft  be  done  daily  till  the  lpring  of  the  year 
will  furnifh  them  with  provilion  abroad;  becaufe  at  that 
time  their  combs  are  fall  of  young  ones. 

Honey  is  the  beft  and  moft  natural  food  for  them ;  which 
may  be  mixt  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  good  fweet  wort, 
which  will  make  the  honey  go  the  further :  But  fome  approve 
ol  giving  them  bread  toafted  and  lopp’d  in  ftrong  ale,  which 
being  convey’d  into  the  hive,  they  will  not  leave  a  crum  of 
it :  Others  put  bean-flour  or  dry  meal  into  their  hives,  and 
others  bay-lalt  and  roafted  apples;  all  which  are  very  good 
food  for  them :  They  alio  feed  much  upon  buck-wheat,  and 
annifeed  is  a  delicacy  to  them. 

A  fingular  Way  to  improve  BEES. 

•'  - 

c  Take  a  handful  of  the  herb  Balm,  a  dram  of  Camphire , 

€  half  a  dram  of  Musk ,  which  diffolve  in  Rofe-voater ;  take 
*  of  yellow  Rees-wax  and  oil  of  Rofes ,  equal  quantities, 

■  ftamp  the  twofirft  very  well,  and  put  them  into  the  wax; 

5  having  firft  melted  it,  and  fo  make  it  up  into  a  niafs;  let  it 
‘  cool,  and  then  put  the  Musk  to  it.’ 

Put  into  the  bee-hive  the  quantity  of  a  hazle-nut,  and  this 
i  (as  Mr.  Worlidge  afferts)  will  much  increafe  the  number  of 
bees;  and  that  there  will  be  found  three  times  the  quantity 
of  honey  and  wax,  that  you  would  other  wife  have  had. 

It  will  be  a  confiderable  advantage  to  an  Apiary ,  to  have 
fields  lying  about  it,  Town  with  Brank ,  Colefeed ,  or  'Turnips , 
from  which  the  bees  will  extract  great  quantities  of  honey * 
and  the  bloffoms  of  beans  are  very  good  for  them. 

The 
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The  Time  of  Weeding  BEES. 

The  forward  flocks  begin  to  breed  in  February ,  and  the 
latter  flocks,  or  thole  that  are  not  fo  lufly,  leave  not  off  till 
the  latter  end  of  July ;  fo  that  there  are  fix  months  in  which 
they  breed  •  and  the  fooner  they  begin,  the  fooner  they  leave 
off$  tho’  there  are  more  bees  bred  in  two  months  (which  are 
for  the  moll  part  May  and  June)  than  in  the  other  four  ; 
but  yet  this  is  not  always  certain,  but  happens  according  to 
the  forwardnefs  or  backwardnels  of  the  fpnng. 

Of  the  Drone  or  Male  BEE. 


This  bee,  tho’  he  is  fo  often  miflaken,  being  accounted  a 
dull  over-grown  Bug,  who  has  loll  his  fling,  is  about  hall  as 
big  again  as  the  female  honey-bee,  fomewhat  longer,  and 
not  quite  fo  dark-coloured  about  the  head  and  fhoulders;  his 
voice  is  much  louder  and  deeper  •  his  head  and  eyes  much 
larger-  but  his  tongue  is  much  fhorter  than  that  of  the  fe¬ 
male-  fo  that  he  cannot  work,  if  he  would,  his  tongue  not 
being  long  enough  to  reach  the  honey  out  of  the  fbeketed 
flowers. 

Thefe  male  bees  are  notwithflanding  very  induflrious  in 
the  work  to  which  nature  has  appointed  them,  which  is  not 
only  procreation 5  but  they  are  very  neceflary  and  careful  in 
fitting  upon  and  hatching  the  eggs,  and  keeping  the  brood 
warm,  that  the  working  bees  may  be  the  more  at  liberty  to 
follow  rheir  labours  abroad,  while  they  fupply  their  place  at 
home  by  looking  after  their  young;  fo  that  the  male  bee  is 
very  injuriouily  call’d  a  drone,  feeing  he  is  not  only  very 
ufeful,  but  alfo  abfolutely  neceffary  both  for  the  being  and 
welfare  of  the  whole  colony  of  bees. 


Of  his  Sovereign  the  Jfjeen  BEE. 

This  queen  bee  is  the  mofl  remarkable  of  all  infefls  :  Her 
body  is  a  great  deal  bigger  and  much  longer,  yet  her  wings 
are  no  longer  than  that  of  the  honey  bee,  which  fhews  that 
fhe  is  not  defign’d  by  nature  for  labour  or  long  flights,  which 
is  the  continual  bulinefs  of  her  lubjech.  As  to  her  fhape  and 
colour,  her  upper  parts  are  of  a  lighter  brown  than  the  reft, 
having  the  reiemblance  of  a  velvet  cape  or  fur-gorget  about 
her  fhoulders;  her  hinder-part  from  the  wafle  (which  is  very 
fmall)  as  it  is  much  longer  than  the  drone  or  the  honey-bee* 
to  fhe  is  much  more  taper  than  they;  and  whereas  the  drone 


and  common  bee  are  brown  all  over  the  hither  part,  the  queen 
in  that  part  is  as  black  as  jet  or  polidi’d  black  marble  5  and 
whereas  the  two  great  legs  of  the  commons  are  quite  black, 
hers  are  as  yellow  as  gold,  as  alfo  fhe  is  all  along  the  under 
part  of  her  belly. 

The  egg  of  which  the  princefs  is  bred,  is  call  in  a  Ifately* 
round  cell  or  matrix,  made  by  her  vaffals  in  a  different  form 
from  all  the  rdf ;  neither  is  this  royal  palace  in  a  comb 
among  other  cells  5  but  always  by  itfeli;  and  rais’d  from  a 
large  foundation  from  about  the  middle  of  the  hive,  leaving 
room  for  her  attendance  to  come  about  her. 

There  is  always  one  of  thefe  palaces  in  .every  hive,  and  in 
fome  two  and  others  three  5  but  that  is  rarely  to  be  feen. 

As  for  her  power  the  grand  Seignior,  with  all  his  train  of 
Janizaries  about  him  ready  to  execute  his  mod  fevere  and  ha- 
zardous  commands,  is  not  more  abfolute  than  the  queen  of 
bees :  For  all  things  are  done  by  her  exprefs  diredion,  as 
working,  fighting,  f  warming,  &c.  her  fubjeffs  being  as  na¬ 
turally  inclin’d  to  obedience,  as  is  their  fovereign  to  give 
orders. 

Of  keeping  BEES  without  deftroyitig  them. 

The  chief  aim  of  thofe  who  keep  bees,  being  the  profit  of 
their  wax  and  honey,  many  have  endeavoured  to  find  out  a 
method  to  e£Fe£t  this,  one  of  which  is  driving  them  thus  : 

Let  the  hive  you  defign  to  take  be  fixed  with  the  bottom 
upwards,  between  three  or  four  flakes  $  and  fet  the  hive  you 
would  drive  the  bees  into  over  it,  binding  them  about  the 
fkirts  with  a  towel,  and  in  the  evening  often  clap  the  under 
hive  with  your  hands,  and  let  the  hives  both  dand  thus  till 
the  next  morning:  then  fet  the  full  hive  on  the  dool,  fome- 
what  boldered  up,  that  the  bees  may  have  free  egrefs  and  in- 
grefs;  then  clap  the  hive  again,  and  get  as  many  bees  out  as 
you  can,  which  will  repair  to  the  other  hive. 

This  way,  tho’  fomething  troublefome,  yet  is  good  to  fee 
follow’d  where  there  is  a  great  dock  of  honey  and  but  few 
bees  in  one  hive,  and  but  a  fmall  dock  of  honey  in  another  5 
for  by  this  means  the  lives  of  the  bees  are  fav’d,  who  will 
readily  exchange  their  barren  habitation  for  one  that  is  more 
plentiful.  But  this  method  has  often  fail’d. 

This  may  be  done  in  September ,  or  any  time  after  they* 
have  done  breeding  (or  otherwife  the  honey  will  be  corrupted 
by  the  fkaddons  or  young  bees  that  are  in  the  combs.) 

The  common  ufage  is  to  kill  the  bees  at  the  taking  of  the 
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combs.  About  two  or  three  hours  before  fun-fetting,  dig  a 
hole  in  the  ground  about  nine  inches  deep,  and  almoft  as 
wide  as  the  fkirts  of  the  hive,  laying  the  finer  earth  round 
about  the  edges.  Then  having  a  fmall  flick,  flit  at  one  end, 
and  flript  at  the  other,  put  into  the  flit  a  brimflone  match 
five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  your  little 
finger,  which  fet  in  the  middle  or  fide  of  the  holes,  fo  that 
the  top  of  the  match  may  hand  even  with  the  brims  of  the 
pit,  or  within  an  inch  of  it.  Having  done  this,  fix  another 
flick  by  it,  drefs’d  after  the  fame  manner,  if  the  firfl  be  not 
iufficient,. 

Set  fire  to  the  match  or  matches  at  the  upper  end,  then 
fet  the  hive  near  it,  and  immediately  fhut  it  up  clofe  at  the 
bottom,  that  no  fm oke  may  come  out,  and  it  will  kill  all  the 
bees  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Take  away  the  hive,  houfe  it,  lay  it  gently  on  the  floor 
upon  the  fide,  not  the  edges  of  the  combs  ;  then  loofen  the 
ends  of  the  fplints  with  your  finger,  and  the  edges  of  the 
combs  (where  they  flick  to  the  tides  of  the  hive)  with  a 
wooden  flice  ;  and  having  taken  them  out  one  after  another  5 
wipe  off  the  half  dead  bees  with  a  goole-feather ;  break  the 
combs  while  they  are  warm  into  feveral  pieces,  in  order  to 
get  out  the  honey  and  prepare  it  for  ufe.  See  EXSECTION 
and  GENERATION  of  BEES. 

Of  the  Difeafes  of  BEES. 

1.  A  Loofenefs.  Bees  are  oftentimes  affected  with  a  Loofe~ 
fiefs  ^  and  this  is  chiefly  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  after  they 
have  endured  hunger  all  the  winter,  and  the  milk-thiflle  be¬ 
ing  then  in  bloom,  and  the  young  elms  producing  their  feed, 
they  will  eat  lo  greedily  of  them,  being  great  lovers  of  thefe 
flowers,  that  it  will  kill  them,  if  a  prefent  remedy  be  not 
apply’d. 

To  cure  this  malady,  having  fome  of  the  bark  or  feed  of 
pomegranate  5  pound  it,  fift  it,  mix  it  with  honey,  and 
moiflen  it  with  good  fweet  wine  ;  or  elfe  with  dry’d  or  pound¬ 
ed  raifins,  mixed  wi*h  good  fweet  wine  or  mead,  in  which 
rofemary  has  been  boil'd;  or  Marfeilles  figs,  put  in  whole  la 
wooden  troughs  or  pipes,  that  they  may  eat  and  drink  it. 

Bees  will  alfo  fometimes  become  confuniptive,  and  wafle 
away  almoft  to  nothing,  after  having  fuffered  fome  great  heat 
or  cold. 

This  their  diflemper  may  be  eafily  known  •  by  your  fre¬ 
quently  feeing  them  carrying  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellows 


eut  of  the  hive,  and  others  lying  in  a  melancholy  pofture 
without  humming ;  For  a  remedy,  mix  gall  or  dry'd  roles 
with  honey,  and  give  them. 

They  hkewife  are  apt  lometimes  to  grow  lick  in  thole 
years  in  which  flowers  abound,  they  applying  themfelves  more 
induftrioufly  in  gathering  honey  than  in  propagating  their 
kind  ;  and  fo  many  of  them  die  through  their  over  fatigu¬ 
ing  themfelves  in  that  labour,  and  becaufe  that  thofe  of  them 
that  do  furvive  are  not  recruited  and  increafed  with  young, 
they  all  perifh. 

And  therefore  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  when  the  fields 
are  all  colour’d  with  flowers,  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
flop  the  holes  and  entrance  of  the  hive,  every  third  day, 
leaving  only  fome  fmall  holes  open  fo  little  that  they  cannot 
pafs  through  them,  that  they  may  be  diverted  from  their 
delightful  work  of  gathering  honey  ;  and  fo  finding  thatthey 
are  not  able  to  fill  all  their  combs  they  will  apply  themfelves 
to  breeding  young  bees . 

Sees  are  alfo  fometimes  infefted  with  lice  or  worms,  which 
are  ingender’d  from  their  ordure  :  To  deftroy  thefe,  make 
a  perfume  of  the  branch  of  a  pomegranate  or  wild  fig-tree. 

Sometimes  there  are  lo  many  combs  made  by  the  bees 
in  their  hives  ;  that  they  do  not  fill  them  all  ;  which  by  re¬ 
maining  empty  do  rot,  which  rottennefs  fpoils  the  honey, 
and  that  deftroys  the  bees:  To  remedy  this,  you  mull  pur 
two  fwarms  into  one  hive  ;  or  cut  off  the  corruptee!  part  of 
the  comb  with  a  fharp  inftrument. 

E 'he  Enemies  of  BEES  and  their  Remedies . 

Bees  have  many  enemies  ,  fome  for  one  reafon,  and  fome 
for  another,  which  often  prove  very  dsftruftive  to  them. 

The  moufe  is  a  pernicious  Enemy  to  them,  and  deftroys 
many  hundred  hives  of  them  in  a  year  in  England. 

The  bees  inded  are  pretty  iafeall  the  lummer.  while  they 
are  in  their  vigour  from  thefe  kind  of  vermine  •  but  in 
autumn  when  the  hives  grow  more  empty  by  reafon  of  the 
death  of  the  old  bees ;  and  thole  that  are  left  being  become 
more  torpid  and  dull  by  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the 
1  moufe  will  venter  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive;  and  they  will 
begin  with  gnawing  the  lowermoft  part  of  the  honey-comb, 
where  there  is  but  here  and  there  a  little  honey  ;  but  the 
cold  increafing,  and  the  bees  being  more  ftill,  they  will 
grow  more  bold,  and  afcend  up  into  the  hive,  and  feize  on 
thole  combs,  which  arc  next  to  the  fides  of  the  hive,  which 


arc  commonly  the  richeft  in  honey  $  they  will  eat  holes  through 
them,  and  fo  come  and  go  to  them  at  pleafure  5  the  combs 
being  thus  broken  by  them  and  the  honey  fet  a  running  ex- 
pokes  thefe  bees  to  new  enemies  :  that  is  the  bees  of  other 
docks,  who  duelling  the  frefh  hcney,  come  in  like  thieves  and 
plunder  them  likewife. 

And  the  fmell  of  the  mice  is  fo  detedable  to  them,  that 
it  caufes  them  to  take  a  didade  to  their  hive,  that  in  a 
warm  day  they  will  all  fly  away  together,  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  their  honey  behind  them. 

A  moufe  will  fhelter  himfelf  between  the  hackle  and  the 
hive,  and  will  there  make  his  neb,  and  at  length  make  a 
hole  through  the  crown  of  the  ftraw^hive,  and  lo  break  bulk 
with  his  teeth  that  way  to  the  honey* 

'The  Remedy* 

1.  Hive  no  fwarms  in  very  old  hives  3  for  mice  cannot 
make  their  way  fo  eafily,  if  they  can  at  all  through  the  crown 
of  a  new  hive,  as  they  can  when  the  draw  ot  an  hive  is 
almob  grown  rotten  with  age. 

2.  Lay  a  good  large  flint  done  on  the  top  of  the  hive 
betwixt  the  hackle  and  the  hive  •  which  by  its  coldnes  and 
unfitnefs  for  that  purpofe,  will  prevent  the  moufe  from  mak¬ 
ing  its  ned  there. 

3.  Examine  the  Cafe  of  every  hive  by  taking  out  the 
hackle  once  a  month  at  lead  or  oftener,  (especially  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April)  led  the  moufe  had  intruded 
and  dedroy’d  the  brood  of  young  bees,  and  the  fame  fan- 
darachor  bee-bread,  both  which  they  are  extremely  fond  of, 
if  not  more  than  honey. 

4.  As  for  the  moufe  entering  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  hive,  - 
*tis  occafion’d  by  the  ill  cudom  of  cutting  a  deep  gafh  thro3 
one  of  the  rounds  of  draw,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  high, 
and  the  fame  in  breadth  :  The  way  then  to  remedy  this  is, 
not  to  leave  room  enough  for  a  mouie  to  enter. 

And  when  you  buy  a  new  hive,  try  it  upon  your  dool  where 
it  is  to  dand,  whether  there  be  not  a  hollownefs  fome  where  j 
or  other  in  the  fkirt,  deep  enough  for  the  bees  to  go  in  and 
out  at  5  (and  there  are  few  fo  exadly  made,  but  will  be  \ 
found  to  have  fuch  hollowsj  if  fo  the  work  is  done  to  your 
band  without  cutting  5  if  this  hollownefs  be  almod  half  an  i 
inch  high,  neither  mud  it  be  any  lefs  nor  very  much  more  5  j 
if  lefs  the  male  bees  cannot  pafs  in  and  out  •  if  much  more 
a  moufe  may  get  ins  but  if  the  hiv©>  hate  not  fuch  a  hollow-  f 


fiefs  ;  cut  a  notch  in  it  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  depth 
or  four  inches  in  length,  or  you  may  raife  the  hive  half  an 
inch  in  the  forepart,  by  putting  two  pieces  of  tobacco  pipes 
under  it,  and  then  platter  up  all  but  four  inches  in  the  front 
with  lime  and  hair  :  But  the  belt  way  will  be  to  fend  the 
hives  to  the  cooper  to  have  a  narrow  hoop  of  an  inch  fet 
on  them  and  holes  drill'd  through  the  edge  of  the  hoop,  and 
fo  driving  wooden  pins  like  fkewers  fo  that  they  may  drive 
two  or  three  inches  into  the  hurt  of  the  ilraw  hive,  and  to 
cut  a  notch  in  the  hoop,  of  half  an  inch  in  h eighth  and  four 
broad. 

The  wing'd  moth  is  alio  an  enemy  to  frees,  which  is  apt 
toconyey  his  eggs  under  the  fkirt  of  the  hive,  where  being 
kept  warm  by  the  heat  of  the  bees  •  they  become  a  very 
large  grey  maggot,  which  will  perplex,  offend  and  injure  the 
bees,  and  in  time  will  get  into  the  combs  and  breed  on  that 
fide  where  are  the  fewefl  bees. 

To  prevent  this  mifchief,  plafler  the  fkirt  of  your  hive  all 
round  with  lime  and  hair,  to  keep  them  out  :  But  befides 
this,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  all  the  weak  hives  in 
March  and  September ,  by  taking  them  up  in  your  hand  and 
fweeping  the  place  where  they  flood  with  a  wing,  clean  front 
maggots,  or  dead  bees,  or  any  other  filth,  and  fetting  them 
on  again  gently. 

The  Earwig  is  both  an  offenfive  and  pernicious  enemy  to 
bees,  thefe  lay  their  young  under  the  edges  of  the  hive,  juft 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  moth  does.  Thefe fometimes  enter 
the  hives,  and  to  the  very  combs  themfelves,  thefe  are  de¬ 
fended  by  their  coat  from  the  affaults  of  the  bees,  their 
flings  not  being  able  to  penetrate  it. 

The  remedy  againft  thefe  is  the  fame  as  that  againft  the- 
moth. 

The  Wafp  is  another  dangerous  enemy  to  bees,  efpeci- 
ally  if  they  are  numerous,  as  they  commonly  are  in  dry 
fummers  $  thefe  indeed  are  not  very  mifchious  in  May  and 
I  June  5  but  in  June  and  July  they  will  enter  a  hive  and 
I  rob  and  Ileal. 

The  remedy  againft  thefe  robbers  which  fome  prefcribe 
is,  to  fet  verjuice,  beer,  l£c.  in  the  bee-courfe  or  parts  co- 
j  vered  with  a  fmall  poll  in  the  middle  which  will  catch 
many  of  them  -  but  others  difprove  of  thefe  methods,  be* 
caule  they  fay  they  will  draw  together  many  more  wafps  than 
they  will  entrap  ;  but  the  beltway  they  lay  is  to  deftroy 
j  thole  large  ones  that  are  in  May  fbut  never  appear  but  one 
i  at  a  time,)  thole  being  the  mother  wafps,  and  carries  their  neft 
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about  them  ;  fo  that  you  deftroy  as  many  nefts  as  you  do 
waips  9  and  whenever  you  hear  of  a  neft  of  wafps  in  your 
neighbourhood,  deftroy  them  with  fealding  water,  or  tread 
the  ground  hard  upon  them,  or  with  brimftone  and  matches 
if  in  a  tree. 

The  Hornet  is  alfo  an  enemy  to  bees,  the’  perhaps  they 
will  not  get  into  the  hive  for  honey  5  but  they  will  feize 
on  and  deftroy  tingle  bees  5  the  remedy  againft  them  is 
to  kill  them  wherever  you  find  them,  either  about  your 
hives  or  elfewhere,  and  alfo  to  deftroy  their  nefts  when  you 
happen  to  know  of  any. 

The  Sparrow  is  alfo  an  enemy  to  bees,  efpecially  in  their 
breeding  time,  they  feize  upon  them  flyings  thefe  they  car* 
ry  to  their  young,  and  come  again  for  more,  this  they  do 
all  the  time  they  have  any  young. 

The  Swallow  is  alfo  a  great  deftroyer  of  bees,  they  catch¬ 
ing  them  flying  carry  them  to  their  young  ones  5  the  remedy 
againft  this  is  the  deftroying  their  nefts. 

BEES  STINGING.  Thefe  creatures  are  apt  to  fting  fe- 
verely,  fuch  perfons  who  come  in  their  way,  efpecially 
any  who  are  uncleanly  or  have  any  ill  feent  about  them  5 
there  fuch  ought  to  be  cautious  of  tampering  with  them. 

Some  defend  themfelves  by  only  drinking  a  cup  of  beer 
and  find  that  a  fufticient  iafeguard,  others  wafli  their  hands 
and  face  with  it  :  Others  for  the  fame  purpofe,  cover  their 
faces  with  boughs  and  herbs. 

But  the  lafeft  method  is  to  have  a  net  wove  of  fine  filk 
with  fuch  final!  mafhes  that  a  bee  cannot  get  through,  this 
net  muft  be  large  enough  to  come  over  your  hat  and  to 
reach  down  to  the  collar  :  and  defended  by  this  you  may  fee 
what  you  do  without  danger,  defending  your  hands  at  the 
fame  time  with  a  pair  of  thick  gloves  of  which  woollen  ones 
are  the  beft. 

But  when  a  perfon  fhal!  happen  to  be  ftung  by  a  bee  5 
pick  out  the  fling  as  icon  as  may  be$  and  fome  advife  the 
the  perfon  to  wet  the  part  with  his  own  fpittle,  which  they 
fay  will  effectually  prevent  the  fwelling  ;  fome  direCfc  to 
lay  on  it  leaves  of  Marigold ,  Houfeleek ,  Rue ,  Mallows ,  Ivy, 
or  Hollyhocks ,  Salt  and  Vinegar ,  &c.  But  the  moft  ectain 
remedy  is,  to  heat  a  piece  of  Iron  in  the  fire,  or  to  hold  a 
live  coal  as  near  to  it  and  as  long  as  you  can  bear  it,  and 
this  will  fympatlietically  extraCt  the  venom  which  was  left  in 
the  fore  by  fting,  or  force  it  out  of  the  part  afflided,  and  af¬ 
terwards  anoint  the  part  with  honey  ®t  mithridatCr 
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To  Fine  and  Freferve  BEERS  and  ALES  by  boiling  an 

Ingredient  in  the  Wort . 

Put  two  quarts  of  whole  wheat  as  foon  as  you  can  into  d 
barrel  of  wort,  that  it  may  be  Beep’d  before  it  is  made  to 
boil,  than  Brain  it  through  a  fieve,  when  you  put  the  wort 
into  cooling  tubs  5  and  if  you  will  you  may  boil  the  wheat 
in  a fecond  copper  :  By  this  means  a  gluey  confiBence  will 
be  extracted,  which  being  incorporated  with  the  wort  by 
boiling,  will  give  it  a  more  thick  and  ponderous  body,  and 
when  in  the  cask,  will  foon  make  a  iediment  or  lee,  as  the 
Wort  is  more  or  lefs  loaded  with  the  weighty  particle* 
this  fizey  body  5  but  if  this  wheat  were  firB  parch’d,  or  bak’d 
in  the  oven  it  would  do  better,  in  that  it  is  rather  too  raw 
When  it  comes  from  the  ear. 


- Another  Way 0 

j  ■  j 

If  you  boil  ivory  fhavings  or  hartfhorn  in  the  wort,  It 
will  fine  the  drink  expeditioufly,  fuffieientiy  to  bear  a  glafs* 
and  maintain  a  little  while  a  high  froth,  though  it  be  as  loon 
as  it  has  done  working  ^  they  will  Ukewife  preferve  the  beer 
from  growing  Bale  and  four.  It  will  likewife  be  of  fervic§ 
for  the  fame  ufe,  if  they  are  put  into  the  calk  when  you 
bung  it  down.  ’ 


To  render  BEER,  ALE  or  any  other  Malt  Liquors  fiine «. 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  unilak’d  lime  into  a  pint  of  water 
and  having  mixt  them  well  together,  let  them  Band  three 
hours  and  by  that  time  the  lime  will  have  fettled  to  the 
bottom  5  pour  off  the  clear  water  from  the  lime,  and  put  it 
into  ale  or  beer,  firB  mix’d  with  half  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs^ 
firB  cut  (mail  and  boil’d,  and  in  five  hours  time  or  leis^  the 
beer  in  the  barrel  will  be  fettled  and  clear. 


To  put  a  flop  to  BEER  upon  the  Fret » 

Pour  a  quart  of  black- cherry-brandy  into  a  hogfbead 
beer,'  and  ltop  it  up  clofe. 


An  Artificial  LEE  for  STOUT  or  Stale  BEER  to  feed  m. 

-  -  * '  •  *  -  \ 

•  -  1  <■  .'4  •  •  j  :  j 

The  common  fault  of  butt  or  other  keep  in  g  Beers  driiik- 
ing  fo  hard  and  harih,  is  partly  owing  to  the  nafty  foul  feece'S 
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lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  cafk,  compounded  of  fediments  of 
malt  hops  and  yeaft,  which  are  all  clogg’d  with  grois,  rigid 
hilts,  which  by  their  long  lying  in  the  butt  or  veflel  do  tinfture 
the  drink  as  to  make  it  partake  of  all  their  raw  natures. 

For  this  purpofe  the  following  compofition  is  very  good  : 
Take  a  quart  of  brandy  either  French  or  Englijh ,  that  has 
no  burnt  tang  or  other  ill  tafte,  and  that  is  full  proof,  mix 
with  this  as  much  wheat  or  bean  flour  as  will  make  it  fit  to 
be  kneaded  into  dough,  which  being  roll’d  in  long  pieces, 
put  it  into  the  bung-hole  as  foon  as  the  beer  has  done  work¬ 
ing  or  afterwards,  and  let  it  fall  gently  piece  by  peice  to 
the  bottom  of  the  butt,  this  will  maintain  the  drink  in  a 
mellow  frefhnefs,  prevent  it  fromg rowing  ftale  for  fome 
time,  and  will  add  to  the  flrength  of  it,  as  it  grows  in  age. 

Another  Way . 

Mix  a  penny worh  of  treacle  or  honey  with  a  pound  of 
dry’d  oyfter-fhells  finely  powder’d,  or  fo  much  fat  chalk,  and 
put  them  into  the  butt,  as  foon  as  it  has  done  working  or  lome 
time  after,  and  bung  it  well  $  and  this  mixture  will  both 
fine  and  preferve  the  beer  in  a  foft  fmooth  condition  for  a 
iong  time* 

O 

Another  Way . 

Dry  half  a  Peck  of  egg-fhells  in  an  oven,  break  them  and 
mix  them  with  two  pounds  of  fat  chalk,  and  then  with  wa¬ 
ter  in  which  four  pound  of  coarfe  fugar  has  been  boil’d, 
and  put  this  into  the  butt  as  before  delcrib’d. 

As  to  Ufwg  WHEAT  for  this  Turpofe. 

Many  put  wheat  into  beer  to  preferve  and  feed  it,  taking 
it  to  be  a  iubftantial  Alkali . 

But  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that  fuch  wheat, 
in  about  three  years  time,  has  eaten  into  the  very  wood  of 
the  cafk,  and  there  honey '-comb'd  it  by  making  little  hollow 
€avities  in  the  ftaves. 

Others  hang  a  bag  of  wheat  in  the  veflel,  fo  that  it  may 
not  touch  the  bottom  $  but  in  both  thefe  cafes,  it  has  been 
found  by  experience,  that  the  wheat  has  ablorb’d  and  col- 
ieded  the  fahne  acid  qualities  of  the  Beer,  yeaft  and  hop9 
by  which  it  is  impregnated  with  their  fharp  qualities  :  And 
this  whole  wheat  being  loaded  with  the  qualities  of  the  un- 
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wholefome  fettlements  or  grounds  of  the  beer,  becomes  of 
fuch  a  corroding  nature,  as  to  do  this  miichief.  And.  for  that 
reaion  iome  perfons  in  the  north  of  England ,  hang  a  bag 
of  flour  or  malted  oats,  peas  or  beans  in  the  calk  of  beer, 
as  being  a  lighter  and  mellower  body  than  wheat  or  its 
flour  and  more  natural  to  the  liquor. 

But  it  is  fuppofed  that  whether  the  wheat  be  raw  or  mal¬ 
ted  after  it  has  emitted  its  alcalous  properties  to  the  beer, 
and  taken  in  all  it  can  of  the  acid  qualities  of  it,  that  fuch 
beer  will  by  length  of  time  prey  upon  that  again,  and  fo 
communicate  its  pernicious  eifefts  to  the  bodies  of  the  drink¬ 
ers  ;  therfore  it  is  advifeable  that  fuch  butt,  or  keeping  beer 
be  tap’d  at  nine  or  ten  months  old  at  furthefl,  and  then  an 
artificial  lee  will  have  a  due  time  allow’d  it  to  do  good  and 
not  harm. 

1*0  recover  BEER  that  is  flat  or  dead . 

Take  four  gallons  out  of  a  hogfliead,  and  boil  it  with  five 
pound  of  honey,  feum  it,  let  it  be  cool’d,  and  put  it  to  the 
reft,  flop  it  up  clofe,  and  it  will  make  it  pleafant  quick  and 
ftrong. 

To  make  Stale  BEER  drink  neve. 

Stamp  the  herb  horehound,  flrain  the  juice,  and  put  a 
fpoonful  of  it  to  a  quart  or  three  pints  of  beer,  cover  it  and 
let  it  fland  two  hours  and  then  drink  it. 

To  fry  the  roots  of  the  Red  BEETS 

Firft  wafli  the  roots,  and  lay  them  in  a  glaz’d  earthen- 
pan  ;  bake  them  in  an  oven,  and  then  peel  the  thin  (kin  off 
them,  and  flip  them  from  the  top  to  the  tail,  cutting  them 
in  the  flvape  of  the  fish  called  afole,  alittle  .above  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  *  dip  them  into  a  thick  batter  made  with  white 
wine,  fine  flour,  iweet  cream,  the  whites  and  yolks  of  eggs; 
but  more  yolks  than  whites,  feafon’d  with  fait,  pepper,  and 
cloves  pounded  fine. 

As  they  are  clipped  in  the  batter,  they  mufl  be  flrew’d 
over  thick  with  fine  flour  mix'd  with  grated  bread  and  par- 
fley  fhred  final]  and  fo  fryed  in  lard ;  when  they  are  enough 
let  them  them  dry  ;  garnifh  with  lemon  and  ferve  them  up. 

Thefe  may  be  laid  about  dew'd  carp,  tench  or  roafted 
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jacks,  by  way  of  garnifh  with  fcrap’d  horfe  radifh  and 
pickled  barberries. 

pickle  Red  BEETS. 

Boil  them,  flice  them,  and  put  them  in  a  pickle  of  vinegar 
only,  and  you  may  keep  them  to  garniih  falads  of  fmall 
herbs. 

BEETS.  Beet-raves  are  made  ufe  of  to  colour  wine 
and  feveral  other  liquors,  for  which  purpofe  they  take  a  cal¬ 
dron  full  of  water,  heat  it  till  it  is  ready  to  boil,  and  hav¬ 
ing  cut  the  beet-raves  in  pieces,  as  if  for  a  fallad  }  put  them 
in  the  water,  boil  them  for  a  moment,  fet  off  the  cover,  and, 
let  it  hand  a  day  and  a  night,  then  take  out  the  raves  5  put 
the  water  into  a  calk,  and  it  will  acquire  a  red  tinffure,  and 
may  be  ufed  for  colouring  other  liquors. 

To  drefi  BEET  RAVES. 

Firfl  boil  them  in  water,  or  fet  them  into  an  oven,  or 
roah  them  in  allies,  take  off  the  fkin,  and  cut  them  into 
flices,  and  eat  them  either  with  oil  olive,  vinegar  and  fait  $ 
or  you  may  fry  them  in  butter,  and  add  fome  fliced  onions 
to  them,  when  fry’d  feafon  them  with  fait  and  pepper,  add 
a  little  vinegar  and  ferve  them  up. 

Beets  are  of  an  attenuating  and  mollifying  quality  5 
they  help  digefhon,  open  the  body,  and  purity  the  bloody 
thele  are  their  effects  being  eaten.  The  juice  of  the  white 
beet  put  up  the  noftrils  is  good  to  promote  fneezing  and 
clear  the  brain. 

The  leaves  give  great  relief  in  the  piles,  when  much  en- 
flamed,  and  will  either  make  the  pi  luppurate,  or  gently  gq 
pff.  '  ’  '  / 

BETONT,  is  faid  to  be  good  for  all  internal  dilfempers 
of  the  body.  The  Jaundice,  Epilepfy,  Palfey  and  Sciatica. 
Betony  in  white  wine,  allays  pains  in  the  kidneys  3  the  leaves 
pounded  and  made  into  a  cataplalm,  are  good  for  fuddenly 
clofing  up  wounds  in  the  head  *  alio,  if  to  this  be  added  hogs 
greafe  it  will  bring  ancomes  and  impoflumes  to  a  luppura,” 
Pounded  with  fait  they  heal  ulcers  and  cancers.  ? 


BIRCH  TREE,  of  the  Sap  of ‘which,  is  made  BIRCH 

WINE,  a  curious  Liquor . 

About  the  begining  of  March ,  when  the  buds  begin  to  be 
proud  and  turgid  j  and  before  they  open  the  leaves,  cut  a  flip 
m  the  tree  with  a  chizzel  and  mallet,  almoft  as  deep  as  the 
pith  5  cut  it  oblique,  and  not  long  ways,  putting  in  a  fmall 
Rone,  or  a  chip  to  keep  the  wound  open  a  little. 

Sir  Hugh  Platt ,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  belt  way  is  to 
tap  thefe  trees  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  the  firft  rhind 
being  taken  off,  and  then  the  white  "bark  flit  over  thwart  no 
farther  than  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 

Let  the  wound  be  made  in  that  part  that  looks  to  thefouth 
weft,  or  between  thefe  quarters  5  becaufe  little  or  no  fap  a- 
rifes  from  the  northern  fide. 

Into  this  flit  put  a  leaf  of  the  tree  fitted  to  the  dimenfi- 
ons  of  the  flit,  from  which  the  fap  will  diftil  in  the  manner 
of  a  filtration  5  take  away  the  leaf,  and  the  bark  will  dole 
again,  a  little  earth  being  clap’d  into  the  flit. 

Where  there  is  good  ftore  of  birch  trees  many  gallons  of 
juice  in  a  day  may  be  gathered  from  the  boughs,  by  cut¬ 
ting  them  in  fuch  manner  that  their  ends  were  fitted 
to  go  into  bottles,  the  liquor  will  diftil  plentifully  into  them  : 
So  that  fome  fay  in  n  or  14  days  the  liquor  that  iffues  out, 
will  weigh  more  than  the  tree  it  felf.  That  liquor  is  the 
beft  which  is  thus  produc’d  from  the  branches,  and  is  better 
than  that  from  the  trunk,  the  latter  not  being  lo  pure  and 
aerial  as  the  former ;  that  from  the  branches  has  had  a  longer 
time  in  the  tree,  fb  as  to  be  the  better  digefted,  and  to 
acquire  more  of  its  flavour  than  if  it  were  extraded  from 
the  trunk. 

Some  are  of  opinin,  that  the  beft  method  to  procure  ftore 
of  the  liquor,  is  to  cut  the  tree  aimoft  quite  through  at  the 
circles  on  both  fides  the  pith,  leaving  only  the  utmoft  circle 
and  the  bark  on  the  north  and  north  eaff  tide  unpeirc’d, 
and  that  the  larger  thefe  holes  fare  bor’d,  in  the  greater 
plenty  it  will  diftil ;  which  if  it  be  through  or  under  a  large 
arm  near  the  ground  it  will  be  done  with  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  will  not  ftand  in  need  ofeitherftone  or  chip 
to  keep  it  open,  nor  a  fpiggot  to  dired  it  to  the  veffel  that 
is  to  receive  it :  Thus  it  will  in  a  little  time  afford  li¬ 
quor  enough  to  brew  with,  and  in  fome  of  thole  iweet  flaps 
one  bulhel  of  malt  will  make  as  good  ale*  as  four  in  ordi¬ 
nary  water, 
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The  feafon  for  performing  this  work  is,  from  the  latter 
end  of  February  to  the  end  of  March ,  while  the  lap  rifes 
and  before  the  leaves  fhoot  out,  for  when  the  fap  is  forward 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  appear,  the  juice  by  reafon  of  a  long 
digefhon  in  the  branch  grows  thick  and  colour’d,  which 
before  was  thin  and  clear. 

To  preferve  this  juice  in  the  bed  condition  for  brewing, 
till  you  have  got  a  fufficient  quantity  of  it,  fet  what  runs 
firffc  in  the  fun,  till  the  reft  is  procur’d,  to  prevent  its  grow¬ 
ing  (bur. 

It  ought  immediately  to  be  dop’d  up  in  the  bottles  in  which 
it  is  diddl’d,  and  the  corks  well  wax’d  and  expos’d  in  the 
fun  till  you  have  a  fufficient  quantity.  Then  let  fo  much 
rye-bread  toaded  dry  •  but  not  burnt,  be  put  into  it  to  fet  it 
a  working,  and  when  it  begins  to  ferment,  take  it  out  and 
bottle  it  immediately  with  a  few  cloves  or  the  like  to  deep 
in  it,  and  it  will  keep  a  whole  year.  It  extracts  the  tade 
and  tinbhure  of  the  Ipice  in  a  very  little  time.  Mr.  Boyle, 
propoles  a  fulphureous  fume  to  the  bottle. 

The  liquor  of  the  ‘Birch  is  accounted  to  have  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  fpirit  of  fait,  without  the  danger  of  its  acrimony, 
mod  powerful  for  diffolving  the  done  in  the  bladder. 

The  wine  is  a  rich  cordial,  curing  coniumptions  and  fuch 
inward  difeafes  as  accompany  the  done  in  the  bladder  or 
reins. 

And  Dr.  Needham  affirm’d  that  he  had  often  cur’d  the 
fcurvy  with  the  juice  of  it  boil’d  with  honey  and  wine, 

*Z%e  ways  of  making  BIRCH  WINE  are  thus, 

To  every  gallon  of  the  iuice  of  Birch ,  put  a  quart  of 
honey,  dir  them  well  together,  and  boil  them  with  a  few 
cloves  and  a  little  lemon  peel  for  almod  an  hour  taking  care 
to  fcum  it  well  all  the  while  it  is  boiling  5  when  it  is  boil’d 
and  has  dood  till  it  is  grown  cold,  put  in  three  or  four 
fpoonfuls  ci  new  ale  yead  to  make  it  work,  which  it  will  do 
like  new  ale,  and  when  the  yead  begins  to  fettle,  bottle  it  up. 
It  will  in  a  competent  time  become  a  mod  brifk  and  fpiri- 
tuous  drink,  which  will  open  powerfully,  and  works  wonders 
in  the  cure  of  the  phthifick. 

This  wine  may  be  made  as  well  with  a  pound  of  fugar 
to  a  gallon  of  juice,  or  it  may  be  fweeten’d  with  raidns,  and 
and  made  a  raifin  wine. 

The  author  of  the  Vinetum  Britannicum ,  dire£f$.  the  boil¬ 
ing  of  it  but  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  and  then  to  fet  it 


by  to  cool,  and  to  add  a  very  little  yeafl  to  purge  it,  and  then 
to  put  it  up  in  a  barrel  with  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  and  the  like  quantity  of  mace  to  io  gallons  5  to 
Hop  it  up  dole  for  a  rnontb  before  it  is  bottled.  The  bottles 
muA  be  let  in  a  cool  place,  to  preferve  them  from  flying. 

This  wine  is  rather  for  prelent  drinking  than  long  keeping, 
unlefs  the  place  where  it  is  fet  be  extraordinary  cold. 

This  wine'  being  exquifitely  made,  is  fo  ftrong,  that  the 
common  fort  of  ftone  bottles  cannot  pieferve  the  fpirits,  they 
are  fo  fubtile  and  volatile,  and  yet  is  gentle  and  harmlels  in 
its  operation. 

Another  Way. 

For  every  gallon  of  frefli  l "Birch-water ,  allow  two  pounds 
of  good  clean  fugar,  making  the  water  boil  before  you  put 
the  fugar  m,  and  keep  it  boiling  over  a  clear  fire  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  5  then  take  it  off,  and  when  it  is  almofl  cool,  put 
fome  yeafl:  to  it,  and  let  it  work  (in  a  veflel  with  an  open 
head)  for  three  or  four  days. 

Then  to  each  gallon  of  liquor  add  a  pound  of  Malaga  ral- 
fins,  pick’d  clean  from  the  Aalks  and  Aired}  then  put  it  up 
into  a  well  feafoned  calk,  flop  it  very  clofe,  and  let  it  Hand 
a  month  before  it  is  bottled. 

If  this  Birch-wine  be  made  with  a  fine  powder  or  loaf- 
fugar,  it  will  in  time  become  as  rich  as  white  wine. 

Some  make  this  wine  without  raifins,  allowing  three  pound 
and  a  half  of  loaf-iugar  to  every  gallon  of  new  diawn  Bird 7- 
water  5  this  muft  be  boil’d  a  while  and  clean  fcumrned,  be¬ 
fore  the  fugar  is  put  to  it  5  and  then  the  boiling  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  above  directed,  and  lcummed  as  it  rifes.  till  the 
liquor  is  perfectly  clear,  and  when  it  is  taken  from  the  fire, 
let  it  be  fermented  with  yeafl  in  an  open  veflel  for  four  or 
five  days }  in  the  mean  time  ftir  it  often  about  $  then  put  it  in 
g  cafk  that  it  will  jufl  fill,  flop  it  up  clofe  and  let  it  fland  till 
Michaelmas >  before  you  rack  it  from  the  lees,  and  either  put 
it  into  another  feafoned  calk,  or  into  bottles. 

Another,  Way, 

Put  a  pound  of  fugar  to  each  gallon  of  liquor,  and  half  a 
pound  of  raifins  of  the  fun  floned,  and  the  peel  of  a  large  le¬ 
mon  to  every  five  gallons,  and  30  or  40  frefh  large  cloves; 
boil  all  thefe  together,  fcummingit  well,  then  pour  it  out  in 
a  veflel  to  cool,  and  put  yeafl  to  work  it;  then  put  it  up  in 
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a  calk,  but  do  not  ftop  it  clofe  till  it  has  done  working,  and 
in  a  months  time  it  will  be  ready  to  bottle. 

lb  make  Fruit  BISCUIT. 

Scald  your  fruit,  dry  it  well  from  the  water,  and  rub  it 
through  a  hair  fieve  ;  fet  it  in  a  pan  over  a  flow  fire,  and  fhr 
k  till  it  is  pretty  dry  •  then  lift  fine  fugar  through  an  hair 
fieve  ;  and  having  a  fpoonful  of  Gum-dragon  very  well  fleep’d 
and  flrain’d,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fruit,  mix 
it  well  with  two  pounds  of  lugar,  beating  it  with  a  bifcuit- 
beater;  then  having  the  whites  of  12  eggs  beaten  up  to  a 
very  fhff  froth,  put  it  in  by  little  and  little  at  a  time,  beating 
it  till  it  is  all  in,  and  looks  as  white  as  fnow,  and  very  thick  $ 
drop  this  on  papers,  and  fet  them  into  a  very  cool  oven,  and 
fhur  it  up  to  make  them  rife. 

The  lemon  bifcuit  is  made  the  fame  way,  only  inftead  of 
fruit  put  in  the  juice  of  three  lemons  5  lefs  will  make  two 
pound  ;  it  mud  have  juice  enough  to  make  it  to  a  pafte,  and 
the  rinds  ©f  two  lemons  grated,  and  when  it  has  been  beaten 
enough,  you  may  put  in  a  little  Musk  or  Ambergreafe ,  and 
drop  and  raife  it  in  the  oven  as  the  other. 

lo  make  LONG  BISCUIT. 

Break  28  eggs,  take  the  whites  of  14  and  beat  them  very 
well  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  rofe-water,  to  which  add  three 
pound  of  lifted  fugar  •  beating  it  all  the  while  the  oven  is 
beating,  and  having  dry’d  two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  fine 
flour,  put  it  in  cold,  and  put  in  two  eggs  ;  flir  it  well  and 
drop  it. 

It  mult  have  a  very  quick  oven  5  bake  it  almofl  as  fall  as 
you  can  fill  the  oven;  laying  the  papers  on  tin-plates,  or 
elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  burn  at  the  bottom. 

This  bifcuit  was  what  was  ufually  eaten  by  queen  Mary , 
king  William's  queen ;  and  was  her  feed  bifcuit,  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  half  a  pound  of  carraway-feeds,  and  bak’d  in  large 
fquare  tin-plates,  the  pans  being  buttered.  It  is  beft  baked 
in  a  cool  oven,  after  the  baking  of  the  aforefaid  drop  bifcuit* 

ROUND  BISCUIT,  with  Coriander- Seed. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  10  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  five  of  them 
very  well;  put  to  them  eight  or  nine  fpoonfuls  of  rofe-water 
and  as  much  of  orange-flower-water 3  beat  the  eggs  and  wa- 
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ter  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  put  in  a  pound  of  fifted 
fugar,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  flour  well  dry’d  ; 
keep  beating  thefe  all  together  for  an  hour  and  a  half ;  then 
add  two  ounces  of  Coriander- feeds  a  little  bruited,  bake  them 
in  a  cool  oven,  putting  them  into  round  tin  pans  buttered, 
and  lifting  iiagar  over  them  before  they  are  fet  into  the  oven* 

To  make  SPUNGE  BISCUIT. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  20  eggs  well,  and  whip  the  whites  of  10 
to  a  froth,  then  beat  them  together;  put  to  them  two  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  fugar  fifted,  and  having  half  a  pint  of  water 
and  four  fpoonfuls  of  rofe-water,  boiling  hot ;  while  you  are 
beating  the  eggs  and  fugar,  put  in  the  hot  water,  by  a  little 
and  little  at  a  time;  then  fet  the  bilcuit  over  the  fire  (thefe 
mull  be  beaten  either  in  a'brafs  or  fiiver  pan)  continuing  to 
beat  it,  till  it  is  fo  hot  you  can’t  hold  your  finger  in  it ;  then 
take  it  off  the  fire,  and  beat  it  till  it  is  almofl  cold  ;  then  put 
in  a  pound  and  half,  or  better  of  flour  well  dry’d,  and  the 
rind  of  a  couple  of  lemons  grated. 

Bake  it  in  fix  long  pans  buttered,  and  in  a  quick  oven • 
fift  fugar  over  them  before  they  are  fet  in  the  oven. 

Sauce  for  a  BISK  of  Tift. 

To  a  pint  of  gravey  allow  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  mufh- 
room  katchup,  and  a  couple  of  pickled  murhroom,  a  gill  of 
white  whine,  a  couple  of  anchovies  Aired,  lbme  cloves  and 
mace,  and  an  onion,  and  a  flice  of  lemon  with  the  peel. 

Boil  thefe  together  for  feven  or  eight  minutes,  then  take 
©ut  the  lemon  and  onion,  and  thicken  the  liquor  with  two  or 
three  pound  of  butter  rubb’d  in  flour,  Then  add  to  it  the 
body  of  a  lobfter  or  crab,  oiflers,  fhrimps,  and  mullirooms, 
and  it  is  ready  to  pour  over  the  filh;  tho’  fome  ferve  it  in 
balons. 

The  fifh  being  well  difpos’d  in  thedilh,  garnifh  with  fry’d 
bread,  fry’d  parfley,  lemon  dic’d  and  pickled,  horfe-radiih 
fcrap’d,  red  beet-root  flic’d,  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

BITTEP.S  to  be  drank  with  Wine . 

To  a  quart  of  clean  fpirits  or  good  brandy,  put  an  ounce 
qf  Gentian  root  fliced ;  an  o  unce  and  half  of  dry’d  orange 
peel,  and  one  dram  of  Virginian  fnak e-root ;  add  to  this  half 
^  dram  of  Cochineal }  and  half  a  dram  of  loaf-fugar,  with 
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a  dram  of  loaf  fugar,  which  lad  will  heighten  the  bitter  t© 
admiration.  A  little  of  this  bitter  in  a  glals  of  white  wine? 
will  create  an  appetite. 

An  excellent  AROMATICK  BITTER. 

Take  of  Gentian  root  four  ounces,  flice  and  cut  it  fmall  • 
orange-peel  dry’d  and  cut  Imall  two  ounces,  Virginian  lhake- 
root  an  ounce  3  Cochineal  a  little  bruifed  and  faffron,  of  each 
lour  drams.  Infufe  thefe  in  two  quarts  of  French  brandy  for 
a  week  or  io  days,  then  drain  od  the  clear  tin&ure  for  ufe. 

You  may  afterwards  make  a  fccond  infufion  from  the  fame 
ingredients  by  putting  to  them  a  quart  more  of  brandy,  which 
will  be  a  good  bitter,  tho*  not  altogether  fo  drong. 

You  may  alfo  if  you  pleafe,  add  to  the  fird  infufion  Centau¬ 
ry  and  Roman  wormwood,  of  each  a  pugil,  which  will  add  to 
its  bitternefs,  and  make  it  a  better  domachick. 

But  if  mdead  of  thefe  you  add  an  ounce  of  the  root  of 
Cajjummuniar  or  Zedoary ,  it  would  much  improve  it. 

BITTER  WINE. 

Take  Gentian  root  a  dram  and  a  half ^  Centaury ,  Camomile 
Sowers,  tops  of  Carduus ,  Roman  wormwood  of  each  three 
drams3  Rhubarb  one  dram,  yellow  peel  of  orange  half  a 
pound  3  Cloves,  Mace  and  Nutmegs ,  of  each  one  dram  3  in- 
fuie  all  thefe  two  days  and  nights,  and  then  drain  it  3  drink 
a  glafs  fading  and  another  before  dinner  or  fupper.  If  you 
think'  proper  you  may  add  two  ounces  of  filings  of  deel. 

BLACK-BERRY  WINE. 

Take  ripe  black- berries,  and  bruife  them  before  you  put 
any  water  to  them  3  and  to  every  quart  ot  berries  (meafured 
before  they  are  bruis’d)  allow  a  quart  of  boiling  water  3  let 
diem  dand  24  hours,  dirring  them  about  two  or  three  times 
a- day.  Then  pafs  the  liquor  through  a  hair  fieve,  and  to 
every  gallon  allow  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  powder  fugar, 
let  it  dand  24  hours  or  more  in  the  veflel  undopt,  and  dir  it 
now  and  then  3  then  dop  it  up  well  and  let  it  dand  for  three 
months,  then  draw  it  off  into  a  clean  veflel,  and  put  a  lump 
or  lugar  into  it.  Stop  it  up  clofe,  and  in  a  weeks  time,  if  it 
be  fine  enough  it  may  be  bottled  off*. 

This  wine,  if  it  be  well  made  and  be  allowed  time  to  ripen 
and  depofite  its  more  fixed  and  earthy  parts,  comes  the  near- 
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reft  in  taftc  and  goodnefs  to  French  claret  of  any  that  can  be 
produc’d  from  fruits  of  the  Fnglijb  growth. 

Another  Way . 

To  every  three  quarts  of  Black-Berries ,  allow  two  quarts 
©f  fpring-water  •  fir  ft  boil  the  water  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  is 
cold}  then  pour  it  on  the  berries,  and  let  it  ftand  for  eight 
hours}  then  draw  off  the  liquor  while  it  will  run  clear,  and 
ftrain  the  reft  through  a  jelly  bag,  and  to  every  quart  of  this 
liquor  put  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  good  fu gar}  put  it 
in  a  call?,  ftop  it  up  dole ,  and  after  it  has  itood  three 
months,  clear  it  from  its  fettlement,  and  filter  the  fet  dement 
through  a  bag }  clean  the  fame  calk  well,  and  put  the  wine 
up  again  with  a  lemon  dic’d,  and  add  to  each  gallon  of  wine 
half  a  pound  of  loaf-fugar,  then  let  it  ftand  till  March* 
and  bottle  it  off. 

BLACK  PUDDINGS,  an  excellent  Way . 

Boil  the  umbles  of  a  hog  till  they  are  very  tender,  and 
take  fome  of  the  lights  and  the  heart  and  all  the  flelh  about 
them }  take  out  the  finews,  and  mince  the  reft  very  fmall, 
do  the  like  by  the  liver  }  add  the  yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs, 
a  pint  of  fweet  cream,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  canary,  a 
little  rofe  water }  feafon  with  a  nutmeg  grated,  cloves,  maee 
and  cinnamon  finely  powdered,  and  a  few  carra way-feeds,  a 
pretty  quantity  of  hogs  fat  and  'fome  fait,  roll  it  up  about 
two  hours  before  you  put  it  into  the  hogs  guts}  and  having 
rins’d  the  guts  in  rofe-water,  fill  them  with  your  meat. 

BLACK  PUDDINGS,  to  make ,  a  la  mode  de  France. 

Take  the  blood  of  an  hog  before  it  is  clotted }  put  it  into 

an  earthen  pan  with  a  little  nnlk,  and  a  fpoonful  or  two  of 
good  fat  broth,  fealon  them  with  fait,  pepper  and  a  little 
thyme,  adding  the  leaf  of  the  hog  chopp’d  fmall:  The  guts 

I  having  been  well  cleanfed,  fill  them  with  the  aforefaid  meat} 
tithen  boil  them,  pricking  them  to  let  the  wind  out,  or  elfe 
they  would  burft  }  and  when  nothing  comes  out  but  the  fat 
they  are  enough}  then  broil  them  and  eat  them  hot. 

The  BLADDER  is  fubjecl  to  the  Gravel,  Stone  and  Ul¬ 
cere  which  caufe  a  weaknefs  or  ftoppage  of  urine,  either  with 
or  without  pain. 

The 
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The  flone  in  the  Bladder  is  fometimes  Convey’d  thithcT 
from  the  kidneys  thro’  the  ureters  ;  or  elfe  it  is  bred  there 
from  a  grofs  and  very  crude  humour,  which  flows  from  the 
veins  with  the  urine  into  it  5  and  there  becomes  dry  &nd  hard¬ 
ened  with  heat. 

The  flgns  of  the  flone  in  the  bladder  are  the  pains  which 
the  patient  feels  in  the  neck  of  it,  when  he  goes  to  make' 
water,  a  great  itching  at  the  end  of  the  yard,  an  inclination 
to  make  water  and  to  go  to  flool,  without  being  able  to  do 
either  the  one  or  the  other;  a  great  uneafineis  either  in  walk- 
ing,  Banding,  fitting  or  lying  down, 

The  cure  for  the  gravel  or  Hone  in  the  kidneys,  will  alfo 
ferve  for  the  fame  in  the  bladder  :  and  you  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  when  you  are  about  to  bring  away  the  ftone  in  the 
bladder,  you  fhould  always  begin  with  light  opening  barley- 
waters;  and  thefe  are  to  be  taken  always  falling,  or  four 
hours  after  meals. 

"The  following  ‘Prefer  ip  tions  may  be  fafely  us'd. 

1.  Take  two  drams  of  the  powder  of  wood-lice,  in  an 
ounce  of  brandy,  and  a  pint  of  the  deco£lion  of  chich-peasi 
Divide  this  quantity  into  half,  to  be  taken  two  mornings  to¬ 
gether  failing.  Or, 

2.  Take  a  dram  of  the  powder  of  wood-lice,  and  half  a, 
dram  of  the  ihells  of  new  laid  eggs  ;  mix  them  together  in  a 
glafs  of  wine,  and  add  a  fpoonful  of  the  juice  of  white  onions. 

3.  Let  the  patient  drink  a  glafs  of  diflilfd  onion  watery  ; 
every  morning  for  fix  weeks  together. 

4.  Chop  very  fmall  two  ounces  of  the  roots  of  Celandine , 
and  infufe  them  in  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  let  the  patient 
take  half  a  glafs  of  it  every  morning  failing,  and  the  longer  he 
continues  the  taking  this  remedy,  the  more  good  he  will  find 
by  it. 

But  if  none  of  thefe  medicines  fucceed,  then  recourfe  muff 
be  had  to  cutting. 

A  BLANC  MANGER,  or  BLAMAGE. 

Steep  two  ounces  of  Tfinglafs  all  night  in  rofe-water ;  therf 
take  it  out  and  put  a  quart  of  milk  to  the  water,  and  five  or 
fix  leaves  of  laurel,  breaking  the  leaves  117  two  or  three  pieces^ 
boil  this  till  all  the  Tfinglafs  is  diflblv’d,  and  the  milk  wailed 
to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pint;  then  add  to  it  a  quart  of  cream,, 
making  it  boil  for  half  an  hour  5  then  draining  it  through  & 


thin  ftrainer,  and  leave  as  little  of  the  Ifinglafs  in  the  ftrainer 
as  you  can  •  fweeten  it  to  your  tafle,  and  add  a  little  orange- 
flower  water  •  pour  it  out  into  a  China  dilh  or  broad  earthen 
one,  and  the  next  day  when  you  are  to  ufe  it,  cut  it  with  a 
fmall  jagging  iron  into  long  flips,  and  lay  it  in  knots  on  the 
dilh  or  plate  it  is  to  be  ferv’d  up  in. 

BLEACHING  or  ‘WHITENING  Linnen. 

As  they  come  from  the  loom,  while  they  are  yet  raw,  lay 
them  in  fbeep  a  day  in  clear  water  ;  then  walh  them  out  of 
their  filth,  and  throw  them  into  a  bucking-tub,  fill'd  with 
a  cold  lixivium  or  lye.  When  you  take  them  out  of  the  lye 
you  muft  wafh  them  in  clear  water  again,  and  fpread  them 
on  the  grafs,  and  water  them  from  time  to  time  with  water. 
Whitflers  who  have  meadow  grounds  on  purpofe,  interfpers’d 
with  little  dikes  or  canals,  water  the  cloths  lying  on  the  grafs 
with  little  wooden  fcoops. 

After  they  have  lain  a  certain  time  on  the  ground,  you  are 
to  pafs  them  through  a  new  lye  pour’d  on  them  hot,  then  you 
muft  wafh.  them  out  again  in  clear  water,  and  fpread  them 
on  the  ground  a  fecond  time,  and  repeat  every  thing  as  be¬ 
fore  :  Afterwards  you  are  to  pafs  them  thro’  a  foft  gentle  lye3 
to  difpofe  them  to  refume  the  (oftnefs,  which  the  fore-men¬ 
tioned.  harfher  lyes  had  taken  from  them,  and  then  to  wafh 
them  again  in  clear  water  with  black  foap,  and  that  foap  is 
again  to  be  w  a  fil’d  out  in  clear  water:  Then  having  ready 
cows  milk  that  has  flood  till  the  cream  has  gathered,  which 
being  well  skimmed  off,  fteep  the  linnen  in  it,  and  this  fi- 
nifhes  the  whitening,  and  then  fcouring  gives  them  a  foftnefs, 
and  makes  them  call  a  little  nap.  When  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  milk,  they  are  to  be  walh’d  again  in  clear  water  for 
the  laffc  time. 

When  all  this  has  been  done,  you  may  give  tbe  linnen  its 
firfb  blue  by  palling  it  through  a  water,  in  which  a  little 
Starch ,  Smalt  and  bDutch  Lapis  have  been  ileep’d. 

In  the  laft  place  the  proper  ftiffnefs  and  luflre  may  be  given 
bwith  Starch ,  pale  Smalt ,  and  fome  gums,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  which  is  to  be  proportion’d  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  linnen. 

In  fine  weather,  the  whole  procefs  of  bleaching  linnen  may 
be  perform’d  in  a  months  time  $  but  in  bad  weather  it  wall 
1  require  fix  weeks  and  fometmies  more. 


To  BLEACH  or  WHITEN  coarfe  Linnen. 

When  thefe  come  from  the  loom  they  are  to  be  laid  lft 
wooden  troughs  full  of  cold  water,  where  they  are  beaten 
with  wooden  hammers,  work’d  by  a  water-mill,  and  by  this 
means  are  waffl’d  and  purg’d  of  their  filth  ,  then  they  are  to 
be  fpread  on  the  ground,  to  recive  the  dew  for  eight  days, 
which  takes  off  more  of  their  rawnefs  $  after  this  they  are  to 
be  put  in  wooden  tubs,  and  hot  lye  is  to  be  poured  on  them. 
Having  been  thus  lixiviated  they  are  to  be  returned  to  the 
mill  and  cleans’d,  then  laid  on  the  ground  again,  and  having 
lain  eight  days  more,  are  to  pafs  through  a  lecond  lye,  and  all 
things  before -mentioned  repeated,  they  will  have  their  juft 
degree  of  whitenefs. 

To  BLEACH  Woollen  Stuff. 

Stuffs  are  whitened  after  three  manners.  The  firft  is  with 
water  and  foap,  the  fecond  is  with  the  vapour  of  fulphur, 
and  the  third  is  with  chalk,  indigo  and  vapour  of  fulphur. 

As  for  the  firfb  manner  *  when  the  fluffs  are  come  from  the 
fulling  mill,  they  muft  be  put  into  foaped  water  pretty  hot, 
and  w  ork’d  a-frelh  by  force  of  arms  on  a  bench,  which  finifh- 
es  the  whitening  that  was  begun  by  the  fulling-mill;  and 
laflly  they  are  to  be  wafh’d  out  in  clear  water  and  dry’d, 
which  is  call’d  the  natural  way  of  ‘Bleaching. 

The  fecond  method  of  bleaching  fluffs  is  begun  by  wafhing 
the  fluff  in  river  u;ater,  and  afterwards  hanging  it  to  dry  on 
poles,  till  being  become  half  dry,  when  it  is  to  be  hung  up 
m  floves,  well  clofed,  wherein  fulphur  is  burnt;  the  vapour 
of  which  diffufing  it  ielf,  it  flicks  by  little  and  little  all 
over  the  fluff,  and  gives  it  a  fine  whitenejs.  This  is  com¬ 
monly  call’d  Bleaching  by  the  flower - 

The  third  method  is ;  the  fluffs  are  firfl  waflfd,  and  then 
thrown  into  cold  W'ater,  impregnated  with  Chalk  and  Indico , 
in’which  they  are  to  be  well  agitated,  and  then  wafh’d  again 
in  Elder-water ,  and  then  hung  on  poles  till  they  are  half 
dry,  and  afterwards  hung  up  in  a  flove  to  receive  the  va¬ 
pour  of  the  Sulphur,  and  this  finifhes  the  bleaching. 

But  this  method  of  bleaching  is  not  efteemed  the  beft,  tho* 
it  is  agreeable  enough  to  fight:  And  befides  when  a  fluff  has 
once  receiv’d  the  fleam  of  fulphur,  it  will  fcarce  receive  any 
beautiful  dye,  but  black  and  blue* 
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BLEACHING  raav  Silk, 

.  Pll.‘ lt:  int0  a  tllin  linnen  bag,  throw  it  into  a  veffel  of  boil¬ 
ing  river  water,  in  which  (bap  has  been  diffolved,  and  then 
boil  d  two  or  three  hours,  the  bag  being  turned  feveral  times  - 
then  it  is  to  be  taken  out  and  beaten,  and  walk’d  in  cold  ivi’ 
ter,  wrung  out  (lightly  and  thrown  into  a  veffel  of  cold  water 
mix  d  with  foap  and  a  little  indico,  the  indico  gives  it  the 
bluei/h  ca ft,  always  leen  in  white  filks. 

After  it  is  taken  out  of  the  fecond  veffel,  it  is  to  be  wninj* 
out  fo  as  to  free  it  entirely  from  the  water  and  foap,  and  (hook 
out  to  untwift  and  feparate  the  threads,  and  then  W  up  ip 
a  kind  of  (love  made  on  purpofe,  in  which  fulphur  is  burnt - 
the  (team  or  vapour  of  which  gives  the  laft  degree  of  whim! 
nets  to  the  {ilk.  & 

BLEEDING,  to  flop  immediately f 

-  J)lP  a  Piefc  of  black  bays  in  the  (harped  vinegar,  and  lav 
it  to  the  patient  s  groin,  as  it  grows  warm  dip  it  again. 

slvcs  a  pdden  check,  and  is  the  praftice  in  the  Weft-In - 
am  among  the  Blacks,  who  are  fubjefl:  to  this  diftemper  and 

often  iod  by  the  violence  of  it.  And  this  does  feldom’  fail 
m  extremity.  ldli 

BLIND  NETTLE, _  call’d  alfo  ‘Pile-wort,  or  Fig-wort  *'s 
o.  a  heating,  drying,  digedive  and  incifive  quality  f  it  Lve'- 
ry  bitter,  and  the  chief  ule  of  it  in  phyfick,  is  for  ihe  kind’s 
evil,  piles,  and  the  cures  of  ulcers  in  the  Jlnus.  ° 

It  is  alfo  good  in  cancerous  ulcers,  inthe  Tub,  and  bein« 
anply  d  outwardly,  is  lingular  good  for  glowing  and  malignant 

The  root  being  reduc’d  to  a  fine  powder,  and  taken  to  the 
weight  of  a  dram  is  good  to  kill  the  worms,  and  bein.  frelh 
IS  exceeding  helpful  m  the  evil  and  piles 

foliowe'th^6  “  °intment  °f  “  f°r  thefe  do  as 

earthen  pot,  cover  it  clofe,  and  fet  it  in  a  Lift  place  (hr  Z 

fo/uie  m  Uter  °VCr  "  geMle  fire<  and  Put  «  4 

bndiff E  B°  r 7 fE’  '?  of  two  f°rts’  tbe  great  and  thefmall ; 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  of  a  cold,  dry  nature  and  frl’ 

tereign  m  inflammations  of  the  ever  "  ’ 
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There  is  a  water  extracted  from  them,  efpecially  the 
great,  which  being  fullered  to  digeB  two  or  three  days  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  rain  or  lnow  water,  before  it  be  quite 
dry,  Brengthens  the  light,  lb  that  you  may  readily  quit  your 
fpeftacles.  The  eyes  are  to  be  bathed  with  this  water,  and 
a  little  is  to  be  buffered  to  enter  into  them. 

A  glafs  of  that  deception  being  mix’d  with  as  much  of  that 
of  ‘Plant are  or  Shave-grafs,  or  great  Groundfel ,  being  drank, 
will  flop  the  fpitting  of  blood. 

BOTTLING  qf  Beer. 

Take  clear  water,  or  fuch  as  is  impregnated  with  the  ef- 
fence  of  any  herb,  and  add  half  a  pound  ot  Nevis  fugar  to 
every  quart  of  water;  boil  it  gently  and  feum  it;  then  add  a 
few  cloves,  and  let  it  Band  fit  to  put  yeaft  to,  and  when  it 
works,  feum  off  the  feum  again,  and  while  it  is  in  '  a  fmiling 
condition,  put  three  fpoonfuls  to  each  bottle,  fill  them  and 
cork  them  down. 

A  few  cryllals  of  Tartar  do  alfo  very  well  in  bottled  beer, 
adding  a  few  drops  of  the  effence  of  barley  or  wine. 

BOTTLING  of  Cyder . 

If  bottles  are  mufty,  put  them  into  a  veffel  of  cold  water, 
to  prevent  their  cracking;  boil  them,  and  when  you  take 
them  out,  fet  them  on  draw  or  fomething  foft,  and  not  on 
the  hard  and  cold  ground. 

If  you  bottle  cyder  that  is  new  and  not  abfolutely  fine,  let 
the  bottles  Band  a  while  before  you  Bop  them  clofe,  or  elfe 
open  the  cork  two  or  three  days  after,  to  give  the  cyder  air, 
which  will  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  bottles,  againB  the 
next  turning  of  the  wind  to  the  {bath. 

The  poorer  cyder  is  more  apt  to  break  the  bottles  than  the 
richer,  being  of  a  more  eager  nature,  and  the  fpirits  more 
apt  to  By,  having  not  fo  folia  a  body  to  detain  them,  as  richer 
cyders. 

If  any  of  the  bottles  break  through  the  fermentation  of  the 
cyder,  open  the  corks  of  the  reB,  and  give  them  vent,  and 
Bop  them  up  again  a  while  after. 

If  the  corks  are  Beep’d  a  while  in  Balding  water  befor® 
they  are  us’d,  they  will  the  better  comply  with  the  mouths 
of  the  bottles,  than  if  forced  in  dry  •  the  moiBure  alio  of  the 
cork  does  much  contribute  to  keep  in  the  fpirits. 

Therefore  the  laying  of  the  bottles  fide-ways,  where  the 

liquor 


liquor  is  fine,  fo  that  the  railing  of  them  may  slot  difiurb  the 
fettling,  nor  the  lye  beget  any  new  fermentation  in  them,  as 
a  great  advantage  to  any  liquor. 

The  Method  of  colouring  BRANDY. 

You  mud  take  notice,  that  all  brandies  when  firft  made 
are  as  clear  as  water,  and  do  grow  higher  coloured  by  long 
keeping*  but  are  artfully  made  of  any  colour  by  feveral  ways. 

To  make  alight  draw-colour,  ufe  Turmerick ,  or  you  may 
life  a  little  Treacle ;  but  the  bed  way  is  to  give  it  a  colour 
or  tin&ure  with  a  little  burnt  fugar,  made  to  a  confidence  - 
or  fyrup  of  elder-berries  may  be  us’d,  which  gives  an  admi¬ 
rable  colour,  and  may  be  made  deeper  or  lighter,  according 
to  the  quantity  put  in. 

BRAWN.  For  this  you  fhould  make  choice  of  an  old 
boar,  for  the  older  he  is.  the  more  horny  will  the  brawn  be. 

For  the  feeding  of  the  boar,  you  mud  be  provided  with  a 
Frank  (as  the  farmers  call  it)  built  very  drong,  to  keep 

him  in. 

The  Frank  fhould  be  in  form,  fomething  like  a  dogkenne?9 
*  little  longer  than  the  boar,  which  is  to  be  put  up  fo  clofe 
on  the  fides  that  the  boar  cannot  turn  about  in  it  5  the  back 
of  the  Frank  mud  have  a  Hiding  board  to  open  and  fhu£ 
at  pleafure,  for  the  conveniency  of  taking  away  his  dung9 
which  lhould  be  done  every  day. 

This  Frank  fhould  be  in  feme  place  diiiant  from  other* 
hogs,  io  that  he  may  neither  fee  nor  ever  hear  them,  for  if 
he  does,  he  will  pine  and  lofe  more  Belli  in  one  day  than  he 
will  get  in  10. 

He  mud  be  fed  plentifully  with  peas,  as  many  as  he  will 
eat*  and  fkimnfd  milk  or  Bitten  milk. 

This  mud  be  done  till  he  declines  his  meat,  or  eats  but  & 
very  little  of  it,  and  then  the  peas  mud  be  left  off,  and  he 
mud  be  fed  with  pade,  made  of  barley  meal,  made  up  into 
balls  as  big  as  large  hens  eggs  $  but  dill  continue  to  give  him 
fkim  milk,  and  in  a  little  time  you  will  find  he  declines 
that  likewife,  which  when  he  does,  he  is  then  fit  to  be  killed 
for  brawn. 

While  he  is  thus  feeding,  you  mud  take  care  that  he  has 
always  meat  before  him,  for  negled  in  this  will  fpoil  the? 
whole  defign. 

5 rM 
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"'The  Method  of  'preparing  BRAWN. 

The  boar  being  killed,  it  is  the  flitches  only  without  the 
legs  that  are  made  brawn,  the  bones  of  which  are  to  be  taken 
out,  and  then  the  fleili  fprinkled  with  fait  and  laid  in  a  tray, 
that  the  blood  may  drain  off* 5  then  it  is  to  be  halted  a  little 
and  roll’d  up  as  hard  as  poffible  5  io  that  the  length  of  the 
collar  of  brawn,  be  as  much  as  one  fide  of  the  boar  will  bear, 
and  to  be,  when  it  is  roll’d  up,  y  or  10  inches  diameter. 

The  collar  being  thus  roll’d  up,  is  to  be  boil’d  in  a  copper 
or  large  kettle  in  a  good  quantity  of  water,  till  it  is  fo  tender 
that  you  can  run  a  ftraw  through  it  •  then  fet  it  by  till  it  is 
thoroughly  cold,  and  put  it  into  the  following  pickle. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  a  handful  or  two  of  fait,  and 
as  much  wheat  bran*  boil  them  well  together,  then  drain 
the  brawn  as  clear  as  you  can  from  the  liquor,  and  when  the 
liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  the  brawn  to  it. 

This  pickle  mufi  be  made  a-frefh  for  it  every  three  weeks. 

Some  put  half  fmall  beer  and  half  water,  but  the  fmall 
beer  muft  be  fuch  as  is  brew’d  with  pale  malt. 

N.  S.  The  boars-head  being  well  clean’d,  may  be  boil’d 
and  pickled  as  the  brawn  is  done. 

BRAWN  of  PIG,  to  make . 

Let  the  pig  be  pretty  large  and  fat-  but  by  no  means  fpot- 
ted,  feald  it,  draw  and  bone  the  whole,  except  the  head" 
then  cut  it  into  collars  overthwkrt  both  the  fides,  waih  it  and 
let  it  lie  in  foak  two  hours  in  fait  and  water,  dry  it  with  a 
clean  cloth  and  feafon  the  infide  with  fait  and  lemon  peel 
mingled,  and  roll  the  two  fides  up  even  at  bofh  ends  ;  put 
them  up  into  clean  cloths,  and  tie  them  about  very  tight  - 
make  your  water  boil,  put  them  in  with  fome  fait,  keeping 
the  pot  clean  feummed,  and  when  boil’d  enough  hoop  them 
and  keep  them  in  an  even  frame,  and  when  they  are  grown 
cold,  put  them  into  a  fouce  drink,  made  of  whey  and  (alt  or 
oatmeal  boiled  and  Brained  $  and  then  put  them  into  fuch 
veflels  in  which  they  may  be  cloiely  flopp’d  up  from  the  air3 

BRAWN,  to  Souce« 

Take  fat  brawn  about  three  years  old,  cut  the  head  dole 
to  the  ears,  and  bone  the  fides,  and  cut  fine  collars  of  a  fide 
bone  and  hinder  legs,  an  inch  deeper  in  the  belly  than  in  the 
back  5  bind  them  up  equally  at  both  ends,  and  "lay  them  in 


fair  water  and  filr  for  24  hours  5  then  having  boiling  water 
ready,  put  them  in,  keeping  the  pot  continually  fcummed  • 
and  after  the)  have  had  one  bnik  boiling,  let  them  boil  but 
leiiurely,  and  as  the  water  boils  away  put  in  more,  and  fo 
leffemng  the  fire  by  degrees  let  them  Hand  all  night.  When 
they  are  between  hot  and  cold  take  them  out,  put  them  in 
hoops  •  bind  them  about  with  pack-thread,  and  put  them  into 
a  louce  drink  made  of  oatmeal,  either  ground  or  pounded, 
and  bran  boil’d  in  fair  water  :  When  it  is  cold  drain  it  thro’  a 
fieve,  and  leafon  is  with  fait  and  vinegar  5  dole  up  the  veffel 
tight,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

If  you  would  have  this  pickle  to  continue  good,  and  the 
brawn  preferv’d  through  the  whole  year,  put  to  it  a  quart  of 
fpirit  of  wine  or  ftrong  brandy  to  every  gallon  of  fouce  drink, 

BREAD.  That  which  is  made  of  good  wheat,  well  lea¬ 
vened  and  baked,  feafoned  with  a  little  fait,  is  generally  re¬ 
puted  the  bed  •  but  that  which  is  not  thoroughly  kneaded 
and  bak’d,  and  without  fait  is  accounted  very  unwholefom, 
efpecially  to  thofe  who  inhabit  in  fmoaky  cities. 

Alio  unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  bak’d  under  the  alhes, 
is  not  good,  in  that  it  is  apt  to  caufe  obdruffions  and  is  hard 
of  digedion. 

Bread  made  of  Darnel  and  Cockle ,  procures  the  head-ache, 
injures  the  light,  and  makes  the  eyes  dazzle  5  and  bread  made 
ot  Spelt  is  hard  of  digedion, 

Of  the  three  parts  of  bread  reckoned,  the  crud,  the  crum 
and  the  pith,  the  crud  is  the  bed,  of  the  mod  folid  nourifh- 
ment  and  the  mod  wholefom. 

We  have  bread  made  of  feveral  forts,  as  wheat,  rye,  maf 
lin,  barley,  oats,  vetch,  and  other  grains  to  help  out,  efpe- 
cially  by  poor  people,  and  in  a  time  of  fcarcity. 

Authors  are  of  opinion,  that  that  corn  that  grows  in  gravel¬ 
ly  and  light  grounds,  whofe  dalk  is  thick  and  drong,  is  much 
better  to  make  bread  of  than  that  which  grows  in  deep  and 
low  grounds,  which  is  fubjedl  to  be  lodg’d,  and  has  a  long 
and  weak  dalk. 

New  corn  always  makes  the  mod  agreable  bread  in  point 
<of  colour,  and  better  tailed  than  that  made  of  old  corn  ;  but 
at  the  fame  time  it  yields  more  bran,  by  reafon  that  old  corn 
having  been  often  dirr’d  in  the  granary,  loofes  much  of  its 
hufky  part,  which  crumbles  into  dud. 

That  corn  which  is  ground  the  quicked  is  the  bed;  be- 
caufe  the  precipitation  crufhes  the  corn  the  better,  without 
grinding  the  bran,  than  that  which  is  ground  flowly ;  and  old 
ground  dour,  efpecially  that  which  has  been  ground  a  month 
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Before  it  is  us’d,  is  more  profitable  than  that  \vhich  is  new 
ground. 

Flour  ought  to  be  well  laid  up  in  bins  or  cafks,  and  kept 
clofe  from  the  air,  and  in  exceffive  heats  of  fummer,  fet  in  a 
cellar  or  ibme  other  cool  place,  which  is  bell  to  keep  it  well. 

Wat  er  is  one  of  the  principal  things  neceffary  in  making 
good  bread,  therefore  great  care  fhould  be  taken  in  the 
choice  of  it  (if  that  can  be  done)  that  water  which  is  the 
lighted;  is  the  belt  3  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  make  trial  of 
them,  you  may  weigh  a  pint  of  them,  whether  river,  fpring, 
pool  or  rain  water. 

As  for  common  bread,  the  more  wheat  there  is  in  it,  the 
better  it  will  be. 

As  for  the  oven,  that  fhould  be  built  very  thick,  and  of 
good  mafon’s  w?ork  above,  below,  and  on  the  fides 3  the  mouth 
ihould  be  narrow,  the  vault  low,  and  care  fhould  be  taken 
that  it  be  evenly  heated,  and  long  a  heating,  that  the  heat 
may  penetrate  the  walls. 

Pieces  of  thick  dry  wood,  and  efpecially  of  beech,  are 
better  for  healing  an  oven  than  faggots  or  other  fuel,  becaufe 
they  produce  too  much  allies  3  which  fhould  be  frequently 
taken  off  the  hearth,  that  it  may  be  evenly  heated  with  the 
reft  3  and  the  hearth  will  be  better  when  made  of  plain  earth, 
than  when  pav’d  or  laid  with  f'quare  tiles. 

As  for  the  manner  of  working  the  dough,  fee  the  article 

BAKING. 

In  heating  the  oven,  care  is  to  be  taken  that  the  wood  does 
not  burn  every  where  at  the  lame  time  3  but  fometimes  on 
one  fide,  and  fometimes  on  another. 

You  may  know  when  the  oven  is  hot  enough,  by  frapping 
a  pole  again  ft  the  hearth,  &c,  becaufe  if  it  be  hot  enough 
{parks  will  arife  3  then  taking  out  the  brands,  fweep  it 
clean  with  old  linnen  cloth,  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  and  wetted 
in  fair  water  3  but  wrung  before  you  ufe  it:  The  oven  being 
fwept  clean,  Hop  it  up,  and  let  the  heat  abate  a  little,  other- 
wile  it  will  turn  the  bread  black  3  then  opening  it  a  little 
after,  fet  the  bread  in  as  quick  as  you  can,  letting  the  biggeft 
loa  ves  on  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  oven,  and  finiih  in  the 
middle. 

When  the  bread  Is  fet  in,  flop  up  the  oven  very  well,  and 
Bang  wet  linnen  cloths  about  it,  in  order  to  prefer ve  its  heat. 

Large  loaves  will  require  about  four  hours  baking  3  and 
to  know  whether  the  batch  be  fufficiently  baked,  you  may 
take  out  one  loaf,  which  you  may  try  by  frapping  it  with 
your  fingers,  and  if  it  refoup.d,  it  is  time  to  draw,  for  if  the 

bread 


bread  be  let  ftand  longer  in  the  oven,  after  it  is  fufficiently 
baked,  it  will  become  red  on  the  infide,  nor  will  the  taite 
be  fo  pleafant. 

Having  drawn  your  bread,  lay  it  down  on  that  part  which 
is  mod:  bak’d,  that  it  may  foften  as  it  cools,  and  if  it  is 
equally  bak’d  in  every  part,  fet  it  againll  a  wall,  and  on  that 
fide  that  teems  to  be  mod:  bak’d  5  and  let  it  be  cold  before 
you  fet  it  up  in  bins,  &c.  and  then  always  tideways,  that 
they  may  equally  receive  the  air  5  and  fet  them  in  a  proper 
place  to  preferve  them  from  growing  mouldy. 

Thofe  loaves  ought  to  be  fil'd:  eaten  that  are  word  made, 
and  lels  bak’d  3  for  thofe  that  are  mod  baked  will  grow  fofter 
m  time. 

That  bread  which  is  mod  bak’d  is  eaded  of  digedion,  be- 
caufe  what  the  heat  does  in  baking,  forwards  the  comminu¬ 
tion  of  the  mod  vifcid  parts,  which  is  to  be  finifh’d  in  the 
domach  3  the  fait  and  heat,  and  whatever  is  added  to  it  as 
leaven,  to  give  it  a  gentle  ferment,  very  much  aftifls  to  the 
fame  end,  therefore  the  lighter  it  is  the  better. 

All  dale  bread  being  fet  into  an  oven  again,  will  in  feme 
meafure  recover  the  goodnefs  it  had  lod  fince  it  had  been 
firft  bak’d  5  and  provided  it  be  eaten  foon  after  it  has  been 
drawn  a  fecond  time,  it  will  feem  to  have  been  new  made  * 
but  if  it  be  kept  long,  it  will  grow  much  lefs  than  before. 

There  is  another  fort  of  bread  made,  which  fome  perfons 
recommend  as  better,  which  will  keep  a  month  longer  than 
the  common  fort  of  bread  3  in  which  there  is  us’d  Citrulsy 
boil’d  fo  long  in  common  wrater,  till  the  water  becomes 
clammy  3  and  the  flour  being  kneaded  with  it,  will  befides  the 
other  good  qualities  mentioned,  yield  a  quarter  part  more  5 
it  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  good  for  thole  that  want  cooling, 
and  to  keep  the  body  open. 

Some  having  procur’d  a  number  of  {hails  and  caus’d  them 
to  caft  their  flirne,  dry  them  and  pound  them  to  powder, 
with  which  they  make  a  bread,  a  piece  of  which  (they  fay) 
being  eaten,  will  fuftam  a  man  eight  days,  without  eating 
any  more. 

To  make  an  Old  Englifi  BREAD  PUDDING. 

Grate  all  the  crum  of  a  penny-loaf,  and  pour  upon  it  a 
pint  of  boiling  milk  or  cream  3  cover  it  and  let  it  ftand  to 
1c aid  3  beat  the  yolks  of  five  and  whites  of  three  eggs  3  with 
fait  and  fugar  a  little  of  each;  {train  this  to  the  bread  and 
milk 5  when  that  is  pretty  cool,  grate  i«  a  nutmeg,  and  mix 
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*11  well  together,  pour  It  into  fmall  wooden  di/hes  that  have 
been  buttered,  and  are  of  a  fize,  tye  them  up  in  cloths,  but 
flour  the  cloths  firfl,  very  tight.  They  will  require  an  hours 
boiling. 

You  may  if  you  pleafe  in  the  fpring,  add  juice  of  Spinage* 

FRENCH  BREAD. 

To  two  quarts  of  flour,  put  fix  fpoonfuls  of  ale  yeaft,  of 
milk  and  water,  warm’d  in  equal  quantities  5  a  bit  of  butter, 
of  the  quantity  of  two  good  walnuts  and  a  little  fait,  make 
them  pretty  light  and  drop  them  on  tin-plates,  fet  them  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  to  rife,  then  bake  them  in  a  quick  oven;  rafp 
them. 

Some  put  the  yolks  of  fix  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  to 
this  quantity  *  but  others  think  the  eggs  take  from  the  lhort- 
nefs  of  it,  and  make  it  tough. 

For  a  SORE  BREAST. 


Take  Smallage ,  Spear -mint  and  Wormwood,  of  each  a  good 
handful  5  boil  all  in  milk,  and  thicken  it  with  oatmeal  to  a 
poultice,  and  lay  it  on  the  bread;  as  hot  as  it  can  be  borne, 
and  when  it  grows  hard  or  dry,  repeat  it  again.  This  will 
either  break  the  bread:,  if  there  be  occafion,  or  heal  it  with¬ 
out  any  other  falvc. 

SHORTNESS  of  BREATH. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  powder  of  Elecampane  root,  an 
ounce  of  powder  of  Liquorice ,  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
flour  of  Erimfione  and  powder  of  Annified,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  Sugar  Candy  powdered  5  make  all  up  into  a 
mafs,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  Tar ,  of  which  take  four 
pills  when  you  are  going  to  red'. 

This  is  like  wife  an  excellent  medicine  for  an  Afthma* 

s  Another  for  the  Same . 

t 

Take  Elecampane  root  finely  powdered,  and  dour  of  Brim - 
fane  in  equal  quantities  5  mix  them  into  an  cleftuary  with 
clarified  Honey ,  and  take  it  whenever  you  are  fieCd  with  the 
qoughj  or  find  a  difficulty  of  breathing. 


Another  Way. 

Take  Elecampane  roofs  two  ounces,  Hyfop  and  Ground 
Ivy,  of  each  two  handfuls,  Saffron  half  an  ounce :  Boil 
thefe  in  four  quarts  of  water,  till  about  half  is  confum’d, 
flrain  it,  and  fweeten  it  with  iugar  candy,  of  this  take 
three  fpoonfuls  very  frequently. 


Another  Way. 


If  the  breath  be  very  bad,  it  will  be  beff  for  the  patient 
to  lole  nine  or  ten  ounces  of  blood,  if  he  can  bear  it,  before 
he  takes  the  following  medicine,  which  is  a  pretty  hot  one. 
Then  let  him  take  a  couple  of  fpoonfuls  of  fyrup  of  Gar- 
lick,  or  the  cloves  of  Gar  lick  preferv’d,  both  are  very 
good. 

Another  for  the  fame . 

Take  a  fpoonful  of  Li? feed  oil  new  drawn,  the  firft  thing 
in  the  morning,  and  the  laft  at, night. 

A??other  of  the  fame,  efpe dally  for  young  Ladies 


Takfe  AnnisEeeds,  and  Caraway  feeds,  of  each  an  ounce. 
Liquorice  half  an  ounce,  one  ounce  of  prepar’d  Steel ,  one 
large  Nutmeg ,  and  two  ounces  of  double  refin’d  fugar,  re¬ 
duce  all  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  take  as  much  as  will  lie 
on  a  fhilling  in  a  morning  faffing,  and  at  five  in  the  after^ 
noon,  and  ufe  exereife. 


BREW-fJOUSE,  or  place  for  brewing,  fhould  be  fo 
fituated  that  the  fmoak  may  not  be  an  annoyance  to  any  of 
the  apartments  of  the  dwelling-houfe  $  the  furnace  fhould  be 
made  clofe  and  hollow,  for  laving  the  fireing,  and  having 
vent  for  the  paflage  of  the  fmoak,  that  the  liquor  may  not 
be  tainted  thereby ;  and  a  copper  is  better  than  a  leaden 
boiler.  The  mafh  fat  ought  to  be  placed  near  to  the  head  of 
i  the  cooler,  and  the  cooler  near  to  the  mafh  fat,  and  the 
guile-fat  under  the  cooler,  and  all  your  clean  tubs  for  receiv- 
i  mg  the  worts  and  liquors,  fhould  ffand  near  the  mafh  fat 
t  and  cooler. 

In  order  to  brewing  good  drink,  great  care  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  choice  of  the  water,  malt,  and  hops,  and  no  leis  iri 
khe  manner  mixing  and  fermenting  them B 
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t.  As  to  water,  pond  water  and  other  landing  waters  in 
fat  grounds,  if  clear  and  fwect,  will  make  ftronger  drink 
with  lefs  malt  than  will  pump  or  conduit  waters  ;  tho’  any 
of  thofe  waters  are  good  that  will  bear  foap  and  lather  with' 
out  breaking. 

Rain-water  which  lathers  the  bell  of  any,  if  it  be  faved 
from  lead,  where  it  brings  no  fait  from  the  mortar  over  which 
it  may  pafs,  wall  do  very  well  for  brewing  ale  that  is  to  be 
drank  new  5  but  will  not  be  proper  tor  drinks  that  are  to  be 
long  kept,  it  being  very  apt  to  change  ;  and  unlefs  it  be  kept 
cool  and  in  great  quantities,  as  is  done  in  the  leaden  citterns 
at  Jlmfterdam ,  will  corrupt  and  putrify  fooner  than  any  o- 
ther  water. 

As  for  Thames-water,  if  it  be  taken  up  about  Greenwich 
where  it  is  free  from  all  the  brackifhneis  of  the  fea,  and  has 
in  it  all  the  richnefs  and  iiullage  of  the  city  of  London ,  will 
make  a  very  ftrong  drink. 

This  water  being  carried  to  lea,  will  of  it  felf  alone  fer¬ 
ment  admirably  5  and  after  it  has  had  its  due  purgations,  and 
has  ttunk  three  times,  it  wall  continue  fweet,  and  will  be 
fo  ftrong,  that  feveral  fea  commanders  after  t,  that  it  would 
fuddle  their  men,  and  even  burn  like  brandy. 

But  notwithstanding  it  is  generally  allow'd  that  ‘Thames 
water  is  by  no  means  proper  for  bre  wing  tfrong  beer  to  keep; 
for  tho5  the  drink  that  is  brew’d  therewdth  be  never  fo  clear 
it  will  be  apt  to  ferment  and  grow  foul  upon  every  confidera- 
ble  and  ludden  change  of  the  weather. 

And  this  may  be  taken  for  a  rule,  that  no  malt  drink  is 
truly  good,  which  is  not  perfectly  tine. 

The  beft  liquor  for  brewing,  is  that  of  a  final  1  clear  rivu¬ 
let  or  brook  that  is  undifturb’d  by  navigation  or  fording  ; 
and  that  is  taken  up  in  dry  weather,  when  the  banks  have  not 
been  wafh’d  by  ram. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  v  bed:  water  in  England  is 
that  at  Cafileton  in  Derbyshire ,  commonly  call’d  the  Devils- 
ttrfe  in  the  Leak  ;  which  ouz.es  out  of  a  great  rock  cover’d 
over  with  a  fhallow  earth,  bearing  fhort  grata  at  the  top. 

It  is  fcarce  credible  that  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  fhould 
draw  through  fuch  a  vail  quantity  of  one  rocky  Hone,  if  it 
were  not  vifible  to  the  fight  of  any  one  that  goes  into  RooFs 
hole ,  how  the  water  is  continually  dripping  through  the  top 
and  running  down  the  tides,  till  it  makes  a  kind  "of  chryftal 
rivulet  at  bottom  of  that  prodigious  rocky  concave. 

Ale  brew’d  at  Cafileton ,  has  been  found  as  clear  in  three 
days  after  it  was  barelled,  as  the  fpring  water  it  felf,  and 
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fo  that  it  has  not  been  poffible  by  the  eye,  in  a  glafs,  to  difi- 
tinguifh  it  from  a  glafs  of  canary. 

Thofe  who  brew,  fhould  if  they  can  have  choice,  be  as 
curious  in  chufing  their  water  as  may  be,  for  fome  waters 
will  never  make  good  ale  or  drong  beer  3  but  however,  if 
the  bell  water  cannot  be  had  without  great  trouble  and 
charge,  the  heft  water  that  is  to  be  had  near  at  hand  may 
ferve  well  enough  for  fecond  and  third  worts,  which  are  to 
be  quickly  fpent  and  for  table-beer. 

Dr.  Mead  is  of  opinion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  London 
are  in  the  wrong  in  brewing  beer  of  ftagnating  and  impure 
well  water  '  indeed  he  owns  that  fuch  water  has  a  greater 
force  and  aptnefs  to  extraft  the  tinflure  of  malt  than  that 
of  foft  waters  and  rivers  5  but  that  for  this  reafon  it  ought  not, 
unlefs  upon  meer  neceffity  to  be  made  ufe  of ;  becaufe  this 
quality  is  owing  to  the  mineral  particles  aud  aluminous falts, 
with  which  it  is  impregnated.  , 

As  for  the  Malt ,  thofe  of  the  north  country  are  efieemed 
the  bed  •  as  Nottingham,  Derby  (hire,  Leicefierjhire ,  Lanca- 
Jhire ,  &c.  are  accounted  the  bed,  efpecially  for  ale  ;  but  are 
generally  Hack  dried  for  brewing  March  and  Otloher  beer, 
which  ought  to  be  kept  at  lead  fix  months  before  it  is  drank. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  northern  malts  is  owing  partly  to  the 
grain  it  felf,  that  growing  on  grounds  that  have  more  red 
than  in  more  fouthern  countries,  where  the  rents  are  higher 
and  the  grounds  more  worn  by  continual  fowing,  and  partly 
from  the  making  of  it,  for  they  allow  more  time  in  malt¬ 
ing  than  in  other  places,  and  dry  it  more  leiiurely,  with  pit- 
coal  chark’d,  which  in  fome  places,  and  in  others  culm  5 
which  is  fweet  and  give  a  genrle  and  certain  heat. 

Whereas  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  ‘Britain  many  dry  their 
malt  with  draw,  with  which  it  is  no  ealy  matter  to  keep  it 
in  a  moderate  equal  heat  :  And  in  the  wedern  counties,  they 
do  it  with  wood  which  gives  it  an  ungrateful  tafte  to  fuch 
as  are  not  familiariz’d  to  it  by  cudom. 

Befides  in  the  north  countries,  they  do  not  run  out  their 
malt  to  fuch  lengths  in  malting  as  in  other  places  5  and  al- 
fo  let  their  upper  mildone  fo  high  in  grinding  it,  that  it  only 
breaks  off  the  tops  of  the  clevel,  which  contributes  much  to 
the  making  their  drink  fo  fine. 

Some  fay  that  malt  mix’d  of  fcveral  kinds  make  the  bed 
drink,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  ground  in  the  lacks  three 
or  four  days  before  it  is  us’d. 

3.  As  for  hops,  chufe  fuch  as  are  of  a  bright  colour,  well 
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icented,  well  dry’d,  cured  and  bagg’d,  and  about  a  year  old  5 
which  are  generally  the  bell. 

The  ingredients  being  prepar’d,  the  liquor  or  water  fhould 
firft  be  made  to  boil  as  icon  as  can  be,  and  when  it  has  been 
brought  to  boil  with  the  greateft  violence,  the  fire  mult  be 
damp'd  or  put  out,  or  the  liquor  prefently  emptied  out  in¬ 
fo  feme  proper  veifiel,  to  Itand  to  cool  till  the  height  ol  the 
fleam  or  vapour  be  lo  far  diminifh’d,  that  a  perfon  may  fee 
his  face  in  it  •  then  put  it  into  a  maihing  tub  to  the  malt, 
inch  a  quantity  only  as  that  it  will  be  lo  thick  that  you 
can  but  juft  row  it  up,  and  lo  let  it  remain  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  j  then  put  in  another  portion  ol  liquor  to  it,  and  row  it 
well  afecondtime,Tor  the  adding  the  liquor  to  the  malt  gradu¬ 
ally  will  better  extract  the  virtue  of  the  malt  •  then  add  the 
remainder  of  the  liquor  :  After  this  let  it  Hand  two  or  three 
hours,  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  wort  or 
difference  of  the  weather,  andfet.it  a  running  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver  5  and  afterwards  mafh  again  fo  the  fecond  wort,  which 
ought  to  be  iomewhat  cooler  than  the  firft,  and  muft  ftand 
but  half  the  time  :  Then  add  thefe  two  worts  together,  and 
put  in  the  quantity  of  hops  you  defign  and  the  liquor  into 
the  copper  5  to  which  you  ihould  put  on  a  blind  head  fitted  £ 
Ihut  up  all  fail,  that  nothing  may  evaporate,  and  let  it  gently 
boil  for  the  fpace  of  an  hour  or  two,  according  to  the  goodneis 
orbadnefsof  your  menftruum  is  5  then  remove  the  lid  and 
let  the  liquor  into  the  receiver  and  ftrain  the  hops  from  it  into 
the  coolers j,  and  then  you  will  have  wort  wherein  the  whole 
'virtue  of  the  gram  or  hop  is,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  fit  for  barm, 
and  when  it  has  work’d  tun  it  up. 

If  it  be  defign’d  for  fmall  beer  for  fervants,  it  muft  be  m  a  fil’d 
a  third  time  with  liquor  almoit  cold,  and  let  to  ftand  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  and  not  longer  5  then  hop  it  and  boil  it 
at  diferetion  5  and  if  this  liquor  be  a  little  auftere  and  harfh 
it  may  be  moderated  with  a  little  moloffes  or  honey,  and  be¬ 
ing  boil’d  with  hops,  wormwood,  or  any  other  prefer ving 
herb,  it  will  bean  excellent  drink. 

As  for  double  ale  and  beer,  the  two  firft  worts  are  to  be 
ufed  inftead  of  liquor  to  mafh.  again  with  frelh  malt  5  and 
then  it  only  extraTs  the  fweer,  friendly  balfamick  quali¬ 
ties  from  it,  its  hunger  being  partly  latisfied  before;  by 
which  means  its  particles  are  rendered  globular,  fo  as  to  de¬ 
fend  theinfelves  from  corruption  5  for  being  thus  brew’d,  it 
may  be  tranfported  to  the  Indies ,  and  will  keep  in  its  full 
goodneis,  nay  it  will  rather  grow  richer  than  otherwife  3  for 
which  reafon  it  is  neceffary  it  ihould  contain  three  tinges  the 
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ftrength  of  the  fingle  beer,  if  not  extraordinary  well  brew’d 
will  foon  corrupt,  rope,  and  four. 

If  the  firft  wort  be  defign’d  for  ftrong  ale,  or  March  or 
October  beer,  you  may  allow  a  bufhel  of  malt  to  every  five 
gallons  of  drink,  or  1 1  of  malt  to  every  hogihead  of  ale  or 
beer. 

But  you  ought  to  take  notice,  that  in  fo  great  difpropor- 
tion  of  malt  drink  as  eight  to  five,  almoft  a  third  part  of  ydur 
firft  liquor  will  be  abforb’d  by  the  malt,  never  to  be  re-' 
turn’d,  and  about  a  fixth  part  is  to  be  allow’d  for  evapora¬ 
tion  in  boiling  5  fo  that  if  you  would  have  a  hogihead  or  54 
gallons  of  clear  drink  from  your  firft  wort,  there  mu  ft  be 
near  90  gallons  of  liquor  be  put  in  your  malting  tub. 

But  as  for  the  fecond  or  third  worts,  the  malt  being  wet 
before,  there  need  be  no  more  liquor  put  on  it,  than  you 
intend  to  have  drink  ;  allowing  about  a  tenth  part  for  walte, 
that  not  requiring  to  be  boil’d  fo  long  as  the  firft  wort. 

And  there  may  of  the  fecond  wort,  be  made  a  hogihead 
of  good  middling  beer  or  ale,  as  ftrong  as  the  common  ale- 
houfe  drink  in  London-.  And  of  the  third  wort,  maybe 
made  a  hogfhead  of  good  fmall-beer. 

In  this  cafe,  we  propofe  the  drawing  of  three  worts,  be- 
caufe  of  the  great  quantity  of  malt  us’d  in  a  fmall  quantity 
of  liquor  3  but  otherwife  in  ordinary  brewings,  where  you 
aim  not  to  have  fuch  very  ftrong  drink,  fix  or  feven  bulhels 
of  malt,  will  make  a  hogfhead  of  good  ftrong,  and  another 
of  {mall-beer;  and  fuch  brewings,  two  moaks’s  or  malhes, 
will  extract  the  virtue  of  the  malt,  as  well  as  three  of  the 
other. 

The  proportion  of  hops,  may  be  half  a  pound  to  a  hag- 
fhead  of  ftrong  ale  ■  and  one  pound  to  an  hogihead  of  ordi¬ 
nary  ftrong  beer  for  prefent  fpending  *  and  two  pounds  to 
an  hogfhead  of  March  or  Qffober  beer  5  and  as  for  the  after¬ 
worts  which  are  not  to  be  kept  long,  the  hops  of  the  firft: 
wort  are  fufticient  to  be  boil’d  with  them. 

If  a  larger  proportion  of  hops  be  put  into  the  firft  wort, 
l  boil’d  all  the  while,  they  will  make  the  beer  too  bitter  ;  but 
you  may  double  the  proportion  by  taking  out  the  firft  par- 
‘  j  cel  when  the  wort  has  boil’d  half  the  time  you  intended  it, 
4  and  then  adding  the  fame  quantity  of  frefh  hops  ;  and  boil 
i-  them  till  the  wort  comes  out  of  the  copper.  So  much  for 
f  !  the  quantities, 
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As  to  the  putting  the  Materials  together . 

Firfl  put  the  liquor  into  the  copper,  then  ftrew  two  of 
three  handfuls  of  bran  or  meal  to  haften  the  boiling  of  it, 
for  otherwife  the  liquor  of  it  fe If  will  be  the  longer  before 
it  boil. 

But  you  ought  to  take  your  liquor  out  of  the  copper  when 
it  begins  to  fimmer,  and  not  Buffer  it  to  boil,  if  it  be  only 
to  fave  the  expence  of  firing  and  time,  fince  you  are  not  to 
put  it  boiling  hot  into  the  malt,  which  would  make  the  malt 
cake  and  clot  together,  and  the  moil  floury  part  of  it  run 
whitifh,  gluey,  and  fizey,  which  if  fo  will  never  give  out 
its  virtue  equal  to  the  liquor. 

It  is  the  culiom  of  many  perfons,  firfl  to  put  the  malt 
into  the  mafh  fat,  and  fo  pour  the  liquor  upon  it  for  the  firfl: 
wort,  which  indeed  is  neceffary  to  be  done  in  the  fecond 
and  third  worts  5  but  the  contrary  praflice  of  putting  in  the 
liquor  firfl:,  has  the  following  advantages. 

1.  You  can  then  guefs  when  your  liquor  is  juft  cool  enough 
to  be  mingled  with  the  malt. 

2.  In  pouring  the  malt  upon  the  liquor,  it  remains  the 
longer  hot,  and  the  malt  finks  gradually  diftributing  the 
ftrength  to  the  licjuor  equally  without  matting  $  and  if  the 
malt  does  not  deicend  faft  enough  of  it  felf,  you  fhould 
prefs  it  down  with  your  hand  or  rudder.  This  ought  to  be 
done  gradually. 

And  after  the  malt  is  fettled  and  the  liquor  appears  above 
it,  you  are  to  put  in  as  much  more  hot  water  out  of  the 
copper,  as  will  make  it  up  9c  gallons  for  one  hogfhead  $ 
and  then  keep  it  ftirring  continually  in  the  mafh  fat  for  two 
hours. 

This  being  done,  pull  out  your  rudder  and  puting  a  little 
dry  malt  on  the  top,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  undif- 
turb’d  half  an  hour,  that  it  may  run  off  clear,  and  the  malt 
being  funk  to  the  bottom,  the  liquor  that  was  at  the  top 
will  run  through  it  again,  and  bring  away  with  it  the  ftrength 
of  the  malt. 

After  this  open  your  tap-ftaff,  and  let  out  about  a  gallon 
not  into  the  tub  underneath,  or  under  back  which  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  wort,  but  into  a  bucket  or  pail,  and  put  it  up 
back  again,  flopping  the  tap-hole. 

This  may  be  done  two  or  three  times,  till  you  find  it  runs 
clear ;  throughout  the  whole  courle  of  your  brewing,  you 
muft  do  all  you  can  to  promote  the  clearnefs  and  flnenefs 
of  the  drink* 


As  to  the  Flnenefs  and  Clear nefs  of  Drink. 


Much  the  bed  drink  is  made  in  the  north  of  England \ 
and  there  they  take  the  utmoft  care  to  make  their  drink 
fine-  in  order  thereto,  they  let  their  firft  wort  ftand  in  the 
receivers  till  it  is  very  clear  $  and  the  grofs  parts  be  funk 
to  the  bottom  5  this  takes  up  about  three  hours  in  fummer, 
and  about  ten  or  eleven  in  winter ;  which  they  call  blinking  ; 
After  this,  they  lade  only  the  clear  wort  into  the  copper* 
leaving  the  fediment  behind. 

When  all  is  run  out  into  the  receiver  or  under  back,  theT 
lade  or  pour  out  the  fecond  liquor,  order’d  lo,  as  to  be 
juft  then  ready  to  boil  on  the  moaks  :  and  putting  the  firffc 
wort  into  the  copper  again  $  they  boil  it  pretty  briikly,  which 
boiling,  the  hops  being  put  on,  it  does  much  haften  •  for  a* 
bout  an  hour  and  an  half,  if  it  be  March  or  OClober  beer  to 
be  kept  long,  and  an  hour  for  llrong  ale  that  is  to  be  drank 
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The  wort  ought  rather  to,  be  boil’d  moderately  faff  for  the 
time ,  than  to  ftand  long  to  fimmer,  that  it  may  wade  the 
Ids,  and  it  alio  will  ferment  the  better  after  boiling  that  time* 
than  fimmering  a  longer. 

The  firft  wort  being  thus  boil’d,  is  to  be  pump’d  or  laded 
off  into  one  or  more  coolers,  in  which  the  fuillage  is  to  be 
left  behind,  taking  care  to  let  none  run  off  but  the  fine. 

The  more  coolers  it  runs  into,  and  the  fboner  it  cook 
(efpecially  in  hot  weather  )  the  better  the  drink  will  be. 

Let  it  run  from  the  cooling  backs  into  the  tun  very  cool, 
and  let  it  not  there  to  work  m  fummer,  till  it  is  as  cool 
as  water  •  but  in  the  winter  it  mud  be  near  blood  warm  at 
the  lead  5  the  bowl  in  which  the  yeaft  is  put  in  order 
to  fet  it  a  working,  mud  have  a  mixture  of  wort  hot  e~ 
nough  to  make  it  all  ferment. 

When  you  fee  it  begins  to  work  up  thick  to  a  yead,  mix 
it  again,  and  when  it  has  wrought  it  felf  a  lecond  time  to 
a  yead,  if  it  be  ale  and  for  prelent  or  fpeedy  drinking,  then 
beat  in  the  yead  every  five  hours  for  two  days  together  in 
the  fummer  time  or  more,  in  the  winter,  three  or  four,  or 
according  as  the  weather  is,  covering  the  fat  dole  that  it 
fall  not  in  the  working  tun. 

When  the  yead  begins  to  work  fad,  and  upon  turning  of 
the  hollow  of  the  bowl  downwards,  dicks  fad  to  the  infide, 
cleanfe  the  red  into  the  veffel,  leaving  all  the  dregs  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tun,  putting  up  none  but  what  is  clear  5  and 
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after  it  has  fermented  a  few  days  in  the  calk,  it  will  be 
line  and  fit  for  drinking. 

If  you  brew  in  March  or  Offiober,  and  hop  it  for  long 
keeping,you  are  then  upon  its  iecond  working  up  to  a  yeah 
(after  you  have  beaten  it  in  once)  to  put  it  up  into  your  vef- 
fei  with  the  yeah  in  it,  filling  it  up  hill  as  it  works  over, 
and  leave  a  good  thick  head  of  yeah  to  flop  it  up,  when 
you  hop  it  up. 

For  March  and  October  beer  it  will  be  requifite  to  have 
large  veffels  well  bound  with  iron  hoops  containing  two  * 
three  or  four  hogflieads,  if  you  brew  fo  large  a  quantity  ; 
this  fort  of  drink  keeping,  digehing  and  mellowing  beh, 
being  kept  together  in  large  quantities. 

If  the  veffels  be  not  hoop’d  with  iron,  this  March  beer 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  fpoil’d  or  loh  ;  to  leave  the  vent 
peg  always  open  palls  it,  and  if  it  happen  to  be  fahened  but 
fix  hours  together  in  the  fiummer,  a  fudden  •  thunder  or 
iformy  night,  you  may  perhaps  the  next  morning  find  an 
empty  veffel,  and  a  cover’d  floor 

Some  will  have  it  that  March  is  the  beh  month  in  the 
year  for  brewing;  but  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  that 
October  being  fucceeded  by  fo  many  cold ;  months  to  digeft 
it  in,  proves  the  better  drink  by  much,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  fo  much  watching  and  tending  as  March  beer  does* 
in  opening  and  hopping  the  vent-hole  on  every  change  off 
weather. 

As  to  beer  of  five  or  ten  or  more  years  old,  it  is  true* 
more  malt  and  hops  as  has  been  before  propofed,  will  keep 
drink  but  to  fmall  purpofe  ;  March  beer  broach’d  at  Chrift- 
mas ,  and  Oblober ,  at  Midfummer ,  are  generally  at  the  beh  5 
but  will  keep  very  well  in  bottles  a  year  or  more  ;  but 
the  bung-hole  ought  to  be  hopt  clofe,  not  with  clay  but 
with  cork,  and  let  there  be  a  little  vent-hole  hopt  with  a 
fpile  near  the  bung-hole ;  which  fhould  never  be  pull’d  out 
But  when  a  quantity  is  drawn  off  together. 

And  by  being  kept  fo  clofe  hopt,  it  will  fiufh  violently  1 
out  of  of  the  cock  for  about  a  quart,  and  then  hop  on  a 
fudden,  and  pearl  and  fmile  in  a  glafs  like  bottled  beer,  ( 
altho’  it  be  in  winter. 

But  if  the  vent-peg  be  once  pull’d  out  to  draw  a  quan-  ■ 
tity,  it  will  lofe  its  brifknefs  and  be  fome  time  before  it  re» 
cover  it. 

It  is  imagin'd  that  the  Reafon  why  common  brewers  feldom  ti 
brew  good  drink,  is  the  under  boiling  of  their  ftrong  worts, 
therefore  to  remedy  this,  fome  have  boil’d  it  three  hours,  fj 
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without  any  advantage  but  to  their  detriment,  which  is  three 
times  as  long  as  is  requifite-  but  the  chief  reafon  is,  that 
they  wet  more  malt  at  once  than  they  have  veflfels  and  fer- 
vants  to  work  it  well,  and  fet  it  cool  enough  to  ferment 
kindly :  and  befides  brew  lb  often,  that  they  have  not  fuf- 
ficient  time  to  cleanle  and  fcald  their  brewing  veflfels  and 
barrels,  and  allow  them  due  time  to  dry  5  but  that  they  re¬ 
tain  fuch  a  reftinefs,  that  they  will  fpoil  and  four  the  drink; 

A  good  fort  of  drink  may  be  made  not  only  from  malt* 
but  it  may  be  alfo  made  from  Molojjes  in  the  manner  fol¬ 
lowing. 

The  liquor  is  to  be  prepar’d  in  the  fame  manner  as  for 
brewing  beer,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  gallons  of  liquor  td 
half  an  hundred  of  moloffes,  which  are  to  be  put  m,  and 
ftirr’d  well  together  till  they  are  fufficiently  incorporated; 

Thus  it  is  to  be  put  into  the  copper,  with  a  pound  and 
an  half  of  Lignum  Vitdd ,  half  a  pound  of  dry’d  Salm^  and 
two  ounces  of  Nutmegs ,  Clones  and  Cinnamon ,  all  together  9 
then  clap  on  a  blind-head,  lute  it  well,  and  let  it  digeffc 
24  hours  5  then  let  it  run  into  its  receiyer,  and  when  it 
is  fit  to  be  fet  to  work,  put  in  the  yeaft,  and  let  it  flandi 
and  work  thoroughly  ;  and  when  it  is  to  be  tunn’d  up  fuf- 
fer  it  to  have  age  to  mellow  and  become  brifk  to  drink^ 
and  it  will  be  excellent  liquor  5  and  wholfome. 

Drink  alfo  may  be  brew’d  of  Suck  Wheat ,  Oats,  and  & 
fmall  quantity  of  Seans  mixt  with  Malt ,  will  not  be  amifs^ 
but  if  with  too  great  a  quantity,  it  will  give  the  drink  a 
fmack. 

Some  perfons  for  want  of  yeaft  to  ferment  drink,  have 
ufed  flour  and  eggs,  others  caftle  foap*  but  the  true  effen- 
tial  oil  of  barley  will  do  the  bufineis  effectually,  fo  that 
there  will  he  no  want  of  ferment  at  any  time,  that  being  al¬ 
ways  to  be  had. 

The  quinteffence  of  malt  is  not  to  be  flighted,  nor  the 
quinteffence  of  wine  5  but  more  efpecially  that  call’d  Sal 
i Varanijfus  above  all  fupplies  the  deficiency  of  yeaft  in  all 
and  every  part  thereof,  if  rightly  ufed. 

Ms  for  the  orderings  Vejfels  for  preferring  Seer, 

They  ought  not  at  one  time  to  be  fcalded,  and  at  another 
time  wafli’d  with  cold  water,  for  that  is  the  direff  way  tci 
make  the  beer  have  a  twang  of  the  veflel  5  for  the  fcaldnig 
the  veffel,  does  not  fo  much  wafti  away  the  fmell  of  the 
tilts  and  grounds,  as  it  flirs  up  the  grumous  refinoua  and 
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oily  part  of  the  wood  in  the  external  parts  ;  and  as  that 
finds  fomething  to  operate  with,  it  mu  ft  be  doing,  and 
gives  it  an  hidden  ferment,  and  caufes  the  beer  to  receive 
the  effects  of  the  twang. 

This  they  are  leldom  fenfible  of  in  Holland ,  their  way 
of  cleanfing  their  barrels,  is  to  take  out  one  head,  and  fo 
take  them-  to  a  river  to  wadi  them  well  with  a  broom, 
and  then  to  rub  every  chink  with  a  brufh,  and  then  fet 
them  an  end  to  drain. 

Others  rub  them  with  hop  leaves  that  come  out  of  the 
wort  and  then  rinle  them,  fet  them  in  the  air  to  dry,  and 
bead  them  again  5  then  they  take  a  long  piece  of  canvas, 
and  dipping  it  in  brimftone  make  matches,  and  with  a  few 
coriander  feeds  fet  fire  to  it,  and  opening  the  bung  let  the 
match  burn  into  the  veffel,  keeping  in  as  much  as  they  can 
of  the  lulphurous  flame  by  laying  the  bung  lightly  on,  and 
when  the  match  is  burnt  they  flop  it  clofe  for  a  little  time  5 
and  when  it  is  open’d,  and  the  air  let  in,  the  cafk  is  as 
fweet  as  a  violet. 

BREWING.  If  you  would  brew  ale  or  beer  to  keep 
long  and  good,  you  ought  to  brew  it  in  winter:  Becaufe  in 
the  firft  place,  the  water  is  not  fo  much  rarefied  by  the  rays 
of  light  and  heat,  therefore  not  fo  fit  to  infinuate  it  felf  in¬ 
to,  attenuate,  diffolve,  and  bring  forth  the  fine  parts  and  oil 
of  the  grain ;  and  for  that  reafon  you  will  be  under  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  ufiing,  either  a  greater  quantity  of  malt  or  lefs 
water  in  winter  than  in  dimmer. 

For  notwithstanding  the  warmth  of  the  water  with  which 
you  mafli  your  malt,  may  feem  to  make  amends  for  this 
rarefaflion,  yet  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  parts  of  the 
malt,  especially  its  fine  oil  and  fipirit  f which  are  what 
is  expelled,  mould  be  communicated  to  the  water)  are 
more  condenfed  and  locked  up  during  the  time  of  an  intenlc 
cold,  than  in  warmer  weather,  when  the  air  is  more  ra¬ 
refied  3  and  io  of  confluence  the  air  in  the  grain,  bears 
a  proportion  with  the  circumambient  air. 

And  befides  the  leak  liquor  thrown  on  afterwards,  is  ei¬ 
ther  over-boil’d  5  by  which  means  its  fineft  and  fofteft  parts 
are  exhal’d :  hence  it  cannot  open  or  foften  the  malt  fo 
much  ^  or  if  it  be  cold  it  conftringes  the  body  of  the  grain, 
and  (huts  up  the  fine  parts  which"  the  warmth  hath  begun 
to  difiblve  and  fet,  at  liberty. 

Secondly* 


Secondly.  The  vegetable  exhalations  are  flint  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  and  buffered  freely  to  evaporate  or  diffufe 
themfelves  in  the  air. 

‘Thirdly.  The  air  or  atmofphere  is  too  heavy  in  winter. 

The  fummer  is  a  very  improper  time  for  brewing  good 
keeping  ale  or  beer  :  For  alfho’  the  water  be  rarefied  by 
the  light  and  heat,  and  the  air  lighter  and  loaden  with 
vegetable  exhalations  3  yet  is  the  atmofphere  fo  light  and 
rarefied  for  a  regular  fermentation,  which  will  rife  too  high 
and  caufe  the  fpirits  of  the  liquor  to  exhale  ;  the  ale  mud 
continue  turbid,  and  will  foon  turn  flat  and  vapid. 

Therefore,  fpring  and  autumn  mud  neceflarily  be  the 
mod  proper  times  for  brewing :  for  malt  brewed  alone  in 
fummer,  is  fo  difpofed  to  run  into  a  violent  fermentation, 
that  there  is  a  necedity  of  mixing  fome  crude  barley  or  o- 
ther  grain  with  it,  ground  down  to  a  coarfe  meal,  to  check 
the  too  violent  difpofition  of  the  malt  to  fermentation,  o- 
therwife  its  vinous  fpirits  would  exhale  and  be  lod  in  the 
fermentation  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ale.  But  by  brewing  in 
winter,  the  expence  of  the  mixing  of  ground  barley  with 
the  malt  may  be  faved. 

Of  BREWING  in  order  to  DISTILLATION. 

Fird  heat  the  water  a  little  more  than  blood  warm,  and 
having  put  the  malt  into  a  mafhing-tub,  put  to  it  jud  li¬ 
quor  enough  to  wet  it  •  then  dir  it  and  row  it  ftiffiy,  em¬ 
ploying  as  many  hands  as  are  requifite  for  the  quantity  for 
half  an  hour  together,  till  it  is  all  equally  mixt  •  when  you 
have  done  this,  add  to  it  what  quantity  of  liquor  you 
think  fit;  but  the  thicker  the  mafhing  is,  the  better  it  will 
be ;  then  drew  it  over  with  a  little  frefia  malt,  and  let  it 
dand  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  or  thereabouts,  then  let  it 
off  into  the  receivers,  and  mafia  it  again  with  frelh  liquor 
and  let  it  dand  about  an  hour,  rowing  it  as  before,  fo  a  third 
time. 

Some  indeed  do  mafia  a  fourth  time  ;  but  then  it  mud 
not  dand  above  half  an  hour  ;  but  three  times  is  enough. 

Some  perlons  boil  the  liquor,  and  let  let  it  cool  again : 
every  wort  that  comes  in,  is  pump’d  up  out  of  the  under  back 
into  the  cooler  there  to  cool,  and  then  from  the  ccoler  into  the 
wa(h  backs,  and  there  they  remain  till  the  three  worts  come 
together.  But  here  you  mud  obferve,  that  this  is  neither 
hopp’d  nor  boil’d  as  for  beer. 
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When 


When  the  liquors  are  clown  in  the  backs  in  a  proper  cool- 
nefs  and  fit  to  be  fet,  there  mult  be  put  to  it  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  yeaft  to  work  it  well,  as  is  done  for  ale,  and  as 
the  yealt  rifes,  beat  it  down  again  and  keep  it  ad  in,  and  let 
it  work  fo  for  three,  four  or  five  days,  according  to  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  temperament  ol  your  back  5  loi  a  back  of 
walk  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  fet,  may  eafily  be  helped, 

by  adding  cold  or  hot  liquor. 

The  time  when  the  wafhes  are  come,  being  exactly  known, 
the  thick  yeaft  may  be  taken  off  to  fet  other  backs  with. 

It  works  it  felt  down  flat,  and  then  the  thick  yeaft  will 
flick  to  the  bottom,  and  what  lies  a  top  will  be  a  hoary  or 
ye  ally  head,  and  here  you  mull  take  notice,  that  the  wafh 
mull  be  neither  four  nor  fweet,  but  in  a  medium  between 
both  3  for  in  this  Hate  it  will  be  moil  profit  to  the  diftiller. 

cfloe  manner  of  working  the  liquor  into  low  Wines  and 

‘Proof  Spirits . 


Pump  the  liquor  out  of  the  wadi-back  into  the  Hill,  till 
it  is  fill'd  as  high  as  the  upper  nails,  or  thereabouts  3  and 
care  mull  be  taken  in  the  pumping  it  up,  that  a  perlon  at 
the  fame  time  row  all  up  together,  fo  that  that  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  may  come  into  the  ftill  thick  and  thin  3  but  the  nofe  of 
It  is  not  yet  to  be  put  into  the  worm. 

A  good  fire  mull  be  made  under  it  at  firfl  to  make  it 
boil,  and  thus  a  great  part  of  the  Gafs  will  go  off  as  much 
as  pofftbly  can  without  decoCtion. 

Then  as  foon  as  the  beak  begins  to  drop,  the  nofe  is  to  be^ 
put  into  the  worm,  and  luted  well  with  a  paile  made  of 

whiting  and  dry  flour.  .  .  , 

W  hen  the  ftill  has  been  brought  to  work,  if  it  mould  run 
too  fail,  the  ftill  mufl  be  immediately  damp'd  with  wet  coals 


^And^fter  this  manner  they  proceed  to  the  firfl  extracti¬ 
on  of  low  wines.  .  ,,  ,  ,  ...  _ 

Here  you  may  take  notice,  that  lome  malt  will  run  oft 

one  cann,  nay  two  or  three  of  proof  fpirits,  and  then  it  ge¬ 
nerally  runs  long  3  others  will  not  run  at  the  beginning  id 
fully  proof,  yeAt  will  yield  indifferently  well 

The  low  wines  being  thus  diftilfd,  are  buffered  to  lie  10 
or  14  days  to  inrich  themielves  3  then  they  proceed  to  a  fe- 
Cond  extraction  into  proof  goods,  and  fo  on  to  a  third  re¬ 
ctification., 
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General  DireElions  for  BREWING  OCTOBER  BEER 

1.  Take  care  that  the  malt  be  found  and  good,  and  fuch 
as  has  lain  two  months  in  the  heap  after  it  has  been  malted, 
that  it  may  become  of  fuch  a  temper,  that  the  kernel  may 
melt  readily  m  the  malhmg. 

2.  The  well  drefting  of  the  malt  ought  to  be  one  chief 
care,  for  unlefs  it  be  freed  from  the  tails  and  dull,  the  drink 
will  not  to  be  fo  fine  and  mellow  as  it  will  when  the  malt 
has  been  dreis  d. 

3.  Again  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  grinding  of  the 
malt,  according  as  it  has  been  dry’d  high  or  low  ;  for  if  it  be 
high  dry’d,  then  a  grofs  grinding  will  be  bell,  otherwife 
it  may  be  ground  lmaller  ;  for  the  care  in  grinding  confifts 
in  this,  left  too  much  of  the  hulk  being  ground  frna.ll  fhould 
mix  with  the  liquor,  which  will  make  a  grofs  dreg,  and  of 
confequence  the  drink  will  have  no  fierce  fermentation,  and 
by  that  means  it  will  become  acid.,  or  what  is  called  ftale. 

4.  After  the  malt  is  ground,  let  it  Hand  in  the  facks  £4 
hours  at  leaft,  to  the  end  that  the  heat  in  grinding  may  be 
allay'd,  it  being  fuppofed  that  by  fo  Handing  the  kernel 
will  diffoive  the  more  eafily. 

5.  Let  the  quantity  of  hops  and  malt  for  three  hog- 
fheads  of  beer  be  five  quarters  of  malt,  and  18  pound  of 
hops  and  the  malt  be  pale  dry’d,  than  allow  three  or  four 
pound  more  of  hops. 

6.  The  next  thing  is  the  Liquor ,  the  choice  of  which  is  of 
confiderable  advantage  in  brewing  good  drink,  the  fofteft 
and  cleaned:  to  be  preferr’d  1  halh  water  not  being  to  be  made 
ufe  of. 

7.  Boil  the  firft  liquor,  with  a  handful  or  two  of  hops, 
and  before  you  ftrike  it  over  with  the  goods  or  malt,  cool  in 
it  as  much  liquor,  as  will  bring  it  to  a  temper,  not  to  fcald 
the  malt,  for  it  is  an  error  not  to  take  the  liquor  as  high  as 
poifible,  but  fo  as  not  to  fcald  the  malt. 

«.  The  next  liquor  do  the  fame;  and  indeed  all  liquors 
ought  to  be  taken  as  high  as  may  be,  fo  as  not  to  fcald. 

9.  When  the  wort  is  let  from  the  malt  into  the  under- 
back,  put  to  it  a  handful  or  two  of  hops,  it  will  preferve  .it 
from  that  accident  which  brewers  call  blinking  or  Foxing. 

ic.  In  boiling  worts,  boil  the  firft  wort  high  or  quick  3 
for  the  quicker  the  firft  wort  is  boil’d  the  better  it  is. 

11.  Boil  the  lecond  mere  than  the  firft,  and  the  third 
more  than  the  fecond, 
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T2.  In  cooling  the  worts  lay  them  thin,  and  let  each 
be  well  cool’d,  and  take  care  to  let  them  down  into  the 
tun  leifurely,  that  as  little  of  the  fediment  or  feeces  (which 
caufes  the  fermentation  to  be  fierce  ormildj  may  come  with 
the  worts. 

15.  Take  notice,  that  there  are  in  all  fermented  liquors 
a  fait  and  fulphur,  and  fo  keep  thefe  two  bodies  in  a  due 
proportion  5  that  the  fait  does  not  exhale  it  felf  above  the 
fulphur,  confifts  a  great  part  of  the  art  of  brewing. 

14.  When  your  wort  is  firft  let  down  into  the  tun,  put  a 
little  yeaft  to  it,  buffering  it  to  work  by  degrees  quietly  ; 
and  if  you  find  it  to  work  moderately,  whip  in  the  yeaft  two 
or  three  times  or  more,  till  you  perceive  the  drink  has  been 
well  fermented  ;  for  without  the  body  be  fully  opened  by 
fermentation,  it  will  not  be  perfectly  fine,  not  will  it  drink 
clean  and  light. 

15.  In  cleanfing,  let  it  be  done  by  a  cock  from  the  tun, 
place’d  6  inches  from  the  bottom,  to  the  end,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fediment  may  be  left  behind,  whicfi  lediment  may 
be  thrown  on  the  malt  to  mend  the  fmall-beer. 

16.  When  you  tun  your  drink  fill  your  veffel  full,  and 
let  it  wofk  out  at  the  bung-hole,  keeping  a  referve  in  a  fmall 
cafk  to  fill  it  up  *  and  not  put  any  of  the  drink  that  will  be 
under  the  yeaft,  after  it  is  work’d  over  into  the  veffel  •  but 
put  it  up  by  it  felf  in  another  cafk,  for  it  will  not  be  fo  good 
as  your  other  drink  in  the  cafk. 

17.  Having  done  this,  wait  for  the  end  of  the  fermentation, 
then  flop  it  up  clofe,  and  let  it  Hand  till  the  fpring  of  the 
year  ;  for  if  it  be  brewed  in  Offober  (as  it  ought  to  bej  it 
will  have  time  to  fettle  and  digeft  all  the  winter  feafon. 

18.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  vent-hole  ought  to  be 
unflopp’d,  that  you  know  whether  the  drink  ferments  or 
not ;  for  as  foon  as  the  weather  grows  warm  the  drink  will 
ferment  again,  which  fermentation  when  it  is  over,  Hop  it 
up  well  again,  and  let  it  Hand  till  the  September  follow¬ 
ing,  but  not  longer  5  then  peg  it,  and  if  you  find  it  pretty 
fine,  the  hop  weil  rotted,  and  of  a  good  pleafant  tafie  for 
drinking. 

19.  Then  and  not  before,  draw  out  a  gallon  of  it;  and 
put  to  it  two  ounces  of  ifinglafs,  cut  final!  and  well  beaten 
that  it  may  mek,  Hirring  it  often,  and  whipping  it  with  a 
whifk,  till  the  ifinglafs  is  melted,  than  firain  it,  and  put  it 
into  the  veffel,  and  ftir  it  well  together,  then  Hop  the  bung, 
but  do  it  but  flightly,  for  this  will  caufe  a  new  but  fmall 
fermentation,  which  when  it  is  over  Hop  it  clofe,  leaving  a 

vent- 


vent-hole  a  little  flopp’d,  let  it  Hand,  and  in  ten  days  or  a 
little  more  it  will  be  tranfparently  fine,  and  you  may  drink 
of  it  out  of  the  veffel  till  you  have  drawn  oft  two  third  parts, 
and  then  bottle  the  relt,  which  will  in  a  little  time  drink 
very  well. 

20.  If  the  drink  be  well  condition’d  for  tafte,  but  not 
fine  in  September ,  and  you  would  drink  it  prefently,  rack 
it  off  before  you  put  the  ifinglafs  to  it,  and  then  it  will  fine 
the  better  and  drink  the  clearer. 

A  Frefcription  to  make  BEER,  &c.  fine  quickly . 

Separate  the  liquor  from  the  feeces,  when  you  let  your 
wort  out  of  the  tun  into  the  under-back,  which  may  be 
done  in  the  following  manner. 

When  the  wort  is  let  out  of  the  tun  into  the  under-back, 
catch  the  wort  in  fome  tub  fo  long  and  fo  often,  as  you  find 
it  run  foul  •  then  put  that  you  lo  catch’d  on  the  malt  again, 
and  repeat  this  till  the  wort  run  clear  into  the  under-back, 
this  is  a  very  good  way,  for  it  is  the  feeces  which  caufe  the 
fierce  and  violent  fermentation,  and  the  hindering  the  com¬ 
ing  of  them  with  the  wort  is  in  iome  meafure  the  way  to 
have  fine  drink 

Take  notice  of  this,  that  the  finer  you  render  your  wort 
the  fooner  will  the  drink  be  fine. 

Some  that  have  been  very  curious  in  brewing,  have  can  fed 
flanels  to  be  plac’d,  that  all  the  wort  has  run  through  one 
or  more  of  them  into  the  tun  before  working,  by  which 
method  the  drink  was  rendered  both  very  fine,  and  well 
tailed. 

* 

BROOM,  is  of  a  provoking  and  fubtilizing  quality,  and 
though  it  is  injurious  to  the  heart  and  flomach  yet  the  wa¬ 
ter  diftiil’d  from  the  flowers  is  good  for  -he  flone  5  and  the 
feed  of  it  pounded  and  drunk  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  dram  . 
and  correfled  with  Fennel  or  Annifeed ,  ( that  it  may  not  be 
prejudicial  to  any  parts  of  the  body)  it  will  work  upwards 
and  downwards  •  and  not  only  bring  away  phlegm,  but  al» 
fo  the  fuperfluous  humours  of  the  reins. 

For  a  BRUISE. 

Make  a  poultife  of  bran  and  urine,  and  apply  it  as  hotas 
you  can  bear  5  if  it  be  very  bad  repeat  it  as  it  cools,  and 
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do  it  as  foon  after  the  hurt  as  you  can,  to  prevent  its  f wel¬ 
ling  which  the  air  is  apt  to  cauie. 

A  Drink  for  an  inward  BRUISE. 

Take  Agrimony ,  Averts ,  Bonewort,  Wood  Be  tony,  Br  am¬ 
ide  Buds,  Buglofs ,  Comfrey ,  Cinquefoil ,  Dafy  Roots,  Dan¬ 
delion,  Hawthorn  Buds,  Wild  Honey-fuckle,  Sanicle,  Scabi¬ 
ous,  Rib-wort ,  of  each  one  handful  5  to  thefe  put  two  quarts 
of  white  wine,  and  four  quarts  of  runing  water,  and 
boil  all  till  the  half  be  consumed;  then  lirain  it,  and  add 
to  it  a  quart  of  honey,  let  it  boil  again  for  fome  time,  fet 
it  to  cool,  and  then  bottle  it,  cork  it  clofe  and  keep  it  for,, 
ufe.  The  dofe'  is  two  or  three  fpconfuls  in  the  morningiyS 
This  is  good  for  fores,  wounds  and  hurts  new  or  old,  in 
snen,  women  or  children. 

It  will  keep  many  years,  and  is  neceffary  for  all 
milieso 

An  Oil  for  a  BRUISE. 

Take  the  tender  tops  of  Bay-tree,  Red  Sage,  Lavender, 
Wormwood ,  Rlantane ,  Rue,  Dor  merit  He,  Scabious,  Comfrey, 
Broom,  Ofmond-royal ,  Cammomile,  Charity,  Rape ,  Southern¬ 
wood,  St.  Johns  wort,  Rofemary ,  Solomon' s- Seal,  Adder*  s- 
fpear,  Amber,  Herb  Robert ,  Golden  Rod,  Ground  Sanicle  an d 
Bugle,  of  each  one  handful ;  Ihred  all  thefe  very  fmall, 
and  infufe  them  in  a  quart  of  oil  olive,  and  three  pints  of 
neat  oil ;  put  them  into  a  glafs  veffel,  flop  them  dole,  and 
let  them  infufe  for  ten  or  twrelve  days  in  the  heat  of  the  fun; 
flir  them  every  night  when  you  take  them  in  :  Afterwards 
boil  it  over  a  gentle  sfire,  till  the  oil  become  green ;  then 
lirain  it  off  from  the  herbs,  and  add  to  the  oil  about  half 
a  handful  of  the  herbs  as  before,  fhred,  with  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  of  natural  balfam,  and  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  worms,  digeli  all  in  the  fun  as  before  5  bail 
and  lirain  it,  and  keep  it  clofe  flopt  for  ufe, 

N.  B .  This  mufl  be  made  in  May.  j 

BUGLE.  If  this  plant  be  taken  in  fome  liquid  it  will 
draw  the  blood  out  of  the  veffels,  and  is  good  for  all  inwrard 
ruptures ;  the  juice  is  excellently  good  for  all  ulcers  in  the. 
mouth  and  gums. 


BUGLOSS 


BUGLGSS,  is  in  quality  much  like  borage,  but  Some¬ 
thing  more  aflringent  ;  the  flowers  of  both,  with  the  intire 
plant;  are  greatly  reftorative,  being  prefer  v’d 

BUGS,  to  kill 

Take  of  the  higheft  rectified  Spirit  of  wine  (viz.  lamp  Spi¬ 
rits)  that  will  burn  all  away  dry,  and  not  leave  the  lead 
moifture  behind,  half  a  pint  ;  newly  didill’d  oil  or  Spirit  of 
! Turpentine ,  half  a  pint ;  mix  them  together,  then  take  half 
an  ounce  of  Camphire ,  and  bleak  it  into  little  bits,  put  this 
into  the  Spirits,  t$cy  and  it  will  diflolve  in  a  few  minutes  5 
Shake  them  well  together,  and  with  a  piece  of  fpunge  or  a 
brufh  dipt  in  Some  of  it,  wadi  well  the  bedflead  or  furniture 
in  which  thofe  vermin  harbour  and  breed,  and  it  will  infali- 
bly  kill  and  deftroy  both  them  and  their  knits,  altho’  they 
fwarm  never  fo  much, 

But  then  the  bed  and  furniture  mull  be  well  and  thorough¬ 
ly  wet  with  it  (having  firll  brufh ’d  the  dull  off  them  very 
clean,  and  they  have  been  well  ihaken)  and  then  it  wi,ll  nei¬ 
ther  Slain,  foil,  or  in  the  lead:  hurt  the  fined:  Silk  or  damafk  bed 
that  is, 

The  ingredients  here  prefcrib’d  will  not  coil  more  than  a 
Shilling,  and  will  be  Sufficient  to  clear  any  one  bed  of  bugs, 
tho’  it  fwarm  never  fo  much  with  them. 

If  you  drop  but  one  drop  of  this  upon  the  larged:  live  bug, 
you  will  fee  it  dead  in  an  indant. 

And  if  any  bug  or  bugs  Should  appear  after  the  ufing  of  it, 
it  will  only  be  for  any  part  of  the  lacing  about  it  having  not 
been  well  wetted  or  iome  of  the  foldings,  linings  or  tapes  of 
the  curtains,  near  the  rings,  or  Some  of  the  joints  or  holes  in 
and  about  the  beddead  or  head-board,  &c.  in  which  the 
bugs  nedle  and  breed,  and  then  if  you  wet  fuch  places  well 
over  again  with  the  fame  liquor,  pouring  Some  of  it  into  the 
joints  and  holes  where  the  brufh  cannot  reach,  will  not  fail 
ablolutely  to  deftroy  them  all,  and  the  liquor  dries  in  as  fail 
as  it  is  put  on. 

Indeed  Some  beds  that  have  much  wooden  work,  as  car¬ 
ving,  &c.  about  them,  cannot  be  well  cured  without  being 
taken  down;  but  others  that  can  be  drawn  out,  or  that  you 
can  well  get  behind,  may. 

As  to  the  lmell  this  mixture  occafions,  it  wall  be  all 
gone  in  two  or  three  days  time,  which  yet  is  very  whole- 
fome,  and  to  many  perfons  agreeable  enough. 

Remember  when  you  ufe  the  mixture  to  fliake  it  well 
together,  and  ufe  it  in  the  day  time  and  not  by  candle- 

light. 


light,  leaf!:  the  fubtlety  of  the  mixture  fhould  catch  the 
flame  as  you  are  ufing  it  and  caufe  damage. 

.  Several  Ways  to  de/lr oy  BUGS. 

1.  Take  oil  of  turpentine,  and  with  a  fmall  brufh  wafli 
over  the  bed- dead,  and  all  nail  holes,  chinks,  &c.  and  it 
will  immediately  kill  both  bugs  and  knits. 

2.  Paint  the  beddead  over  with  Verdegreafe,  ground  in 
JJnfeed  and  i Turpentine  oil,  and  the  bugs  will  not  harbour 
in  it. 

3.  Take  common  oil  and  water,  in  which  boil  Worm-wood 
and  Rue,  till  the  water  is  confumed  5  then  drain  it  and  mix 
with  it  a  good  quantity  of  greafe,  of  which  making  an  oint¬ 
ment,  rub  with  it  the  chinks  and  joints  of  the  bedAead. 

4.  Take  Cyprus  galls,  pound  them  and  infufethem  in  oil, 
covering  them  with  it, two  fingers  thick,  fet  it  out  in  the  fun 
and  air  for  48  hours  ;  then  drain  out  the  oil,  and  preding  the 
galls  very  hard,  rub  your  beddead  with  it. 

5.  Take  oxgall  and  hemp  oil;  mix  them  together,  and 
rub  the  joints  and  beddead  with  it,  and  the  bugs  will  never 
come  near  the  places  you  have  rubb’d. 

6.  Take  black  foap  and  common  foap  in  equal  quantities, 
pound  them  well,  then  add  an  equal  quantity  of  quick-diver ; 
mix  them  well  together,  making  them  into  an  ointment,  and 
with  it  rub  the  places  where  the  bugs  frequent. 

Take  a  good  quantity  of  the  juice  of  Wormwood ,  and  oil 
of  Olives ;  boil  them  together  till  all  the  juice  is  confumed; 
then  drain  the  oil,  and  mix  fome  quick  Sulphur ,  and  rub 
the  beddead  and  chinks  with  it. 

Wo  preferve  BULL  ACE. 

Take  bullace,  before  the  frod  hath  dezed  them ;  let 
them  be  frefh  gathered  and  clear  fruit,  fcald  them  in  water, 
then  weigh  them,  and  take  their  weight  in  fine  fugar  and  a 
Jitrle  water,  and  boil  it  to  a  fyrup;  then  putin  your  bullace 
and  boil  them  till  the  fyrup  is  very  thick,  and  the  fruit  is 
dear ;  then  put  them  up  in  gallipots  or  glades  and  cover  them. 

BURDOCK  the  larger ,  is  of  a  diaphoretick  and  deter- 
five  quality;  and  fomewhat  adringent,  from  whence  it  comes 
to  pals  that  the  fame  is  vulnerary :  it  is  given  in  adhma’s, 
the  done,  fpitting  of  blood,  fwelling  of  the  fpleen  and  other 
parts,  as  alto  inveterate  ulcers;  the  feed  of  it  is  accounted 
an  excellent  Lithontriptick .  The 


The  leaves  are  apply’d  to  old  wounds,  to  diflocated  joints 
and  burns ;  they  are  alfo  ufed  in  inflammations  of  the  legs, 
proceeding  from  St,  Anthony  s  fire,  to  draw  out  the  heat. 

The  root  is  accounted  a  tDiaphoretick  and  an  Antipleure- 
tick .  It  is  to  be  cut  into  dices  to  be  boiled,  and  the  deco&ion 
has  the  fame  effect  as Squine  and  Sarfaparilhi. 

BURDOCK  the  leffer ,  is  difcuflive,  the  leaves  are  us’d 
outwardly  to  take  out  the  fire  of  an  inflamed  cancer  ;  and  its 
root  is  good  for  difcufling  the  piles,  and  all  forts  of  tumours* 

For  ci  BURN,  an  Ointment. 

Take  Houfe-leek ,  Green  Elder ,  and  fmooth  Flantane 
leaves,  of  each  half  a  pound,  the  eighth  part  of  a  pint  of 
wine,  vinegar,  and  a  fpoonful  and  a  half  of  urine  •  two  ounces 
of  old  tallow  candle,  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of  olive  oil  ;  boil 
all  thefe  together  for  two  or  three  hours,  keeping ’hern  con¬ 
tinually  Birring  with  a  flick;  then  drain  it  through  a  new 
canvas  ftrainer,  and  fet  it  on  the  Are  again,  adding  two  ounces 
of  yellow  bees  wax,  diced  thin;  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour, 
and  then  pour  it  into  pots,  and  tie  it  clofe  down  with  blad¬ 
ders  ,  and  it  will  keep  feveral  years. 

When  you  have  occaiiorv  to  ufe  it,  rub  a  piece  of  white 
paper  till  it  is  foft,  then  fpread  it  over  with  this  ointment, 
and  anoint  the  burn  with  the  ointment,  firft  with  a  feather, 
and  day  the  paper  over  it. 

Let  this  be  repeated  morning  and  evening,  till  the  burn  is 
quite  well.  It  will  take  out  the  fire,  and  give  eafe  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  fkin  over  the  wound;  and  you  need  not, 
nor  fliould  not  ufe  any  thing  elfe. 

E 0  take  the  Fire  out  of  a  BURN. 

Take  an  ’apple,  pare  it,  core  it,  and  pound  it  well  with 
fallad  oil,  till  it  is  a  pretty  foft  poultice;  bind  it  on  the  part, 
and  as  it  dries  lay  on  frefh. 

If  the  fkin  be  ofl7,  nothing  is  better  than  this. 

BUSTARD,  is  at  prefent  only  a  wild  fowl,  and  is  only 
found  upon  large  heaths  or  plains,  it  is  a  moft  noble  bird, 
and  may  certainly  Be  bred  tame  about  the  farm,  with  lefs 
trouble  than  the  common  turkeys;  their  eggs  have  been 
often  found,  and  may  be  fet  under  turkeys,  and  be  allow'd 
to  run  at  liberty  as  foon  as  they  are  hatch’d. 


Or 
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Or  elfe  they  may  be  fed  with  rotten  eggs  boil’d  hard,  and 
chopp’d  finall,  like  young  pheafants,  but  they  ought  to  be  pi¬ 
nioned  as  foon  as  they  have  gam’d  a  little  ftrengrh,  left  they 
fly  away. 

How  this  may  be  done,  fee  the  article  PHEASANT. 

Some  affirm  that  the  crols  {train,  between  the  turkey  and 
the  Virginian  buftard,  are  at  liberty  to  fly  and  breed  in  a 
gentleman’s  park. 

Thefe  buflards  may  likewife  be  canoniz’d,  as  well  as  tur¬ 
keys,  to  make  them  larger  •  the  belt  time  to  do  which  will 
be  a  little  after  harveft. 

Bullards  are  common  in  the  plains  of  Norfolk ,  Cambridge - 
pire ,  Salisbury  plain,  and  upon  the  bDowns>  and  their  eggs 
may  be  found  in  April. 

BUTTER.  For  the  making  of  it  ;  when  it  has  been 
churn’d  and  gathered  well  together  in  the  churn,  open  the 
churn,  and  let  the  houfewife  with  both  hands  gather  it  well 
together,  and  take  it  out  of  the  butter  milk,  and  lay  it  into 
■a  very  clean  bowl  or  earthen  pan,  fweetened  for  that  Pur- 
poke  ;  and  if  the  butter  be  defign’d  to  be  fpent  fweet  and  freffi, 
fill  the  p^an  with  very  clean  water,  and  work  the  butter  very 
well  in  it  with  the  hand,  turning  and  toiling  it  to  and  fro,  till 
by  that  labouring  all  the  butter-milk  is  beaten  and  wafh’d 
out,  and  the  butter  is  brought  to  a  firm  fubftance  of  it  felf 
without  any  moiflure. 

When  this  has  been  done,  the  butter  is  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  Water  and  fcotch’d  and  flic’d  over  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  every  way  as  thick  as  you  poflibiy  can,  not  leaving 
any  part  through  which  the  knife  has  not  pafs’d ;  this  is  to  be 
done  to  fetch  ©ut  the  fmalleft  hair,  mote,  bit  cf  a  rag, 
flrainer,  or  any  other  thing  that  may  have  happen’d  to  fall 
into  it. 

Then  fpread  the  butter  thin  in  a  bowl,  and  take  fuch  a 
quantity  of  fait  as  you  think  fit;  but  if  it  be  for  fweet  burrer, 

.  but  a  very  little,  and  fprinkle  it  on  the  butter,  and  then  with 
the  hand  work  it  very  well  together,  and  make  it  up  into 
difhes,  pounds,  half  pounds,  or  what  quantities  and  forms 
you  pleafe. 

For  the  ‘Pewdering  or  Potting  of  BUTTER. 

The  butter-milk  in  freffi  butter  mull  not  by  any  means  be 
wafh’d  out  with  water;  only  work’d  clear  with  "the  hands, 
for  water  will  make  it  nifty  or  reefy. 


Who* 
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When  this  has  been  done,  the  butter  tnuft  be  weioh’d 
that  you  may  know  how  many  pounds  there  is  of  it  ?  be- 
caufe  if  this  be  done  after  it  is  faired,  you  will  find  your  felf 
much  deceiv’d  in  the  weight;  then  open  the  butter/and  fait 
it  very  well  and  thoroughly,  beating  it  with  your  hand,  till 
it  be  generally  difperfed  through  the  whole  mafs  of  butter. 

Afterwards  take  clean  earthen  pots  very  well  glazed  leaft 
the  brine  Ihould  leak  through  them,  and  lay  ialt  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it,  then  put  in  the  butter,  preffing  it  clofe  down  with 
your  hands,  and  when  you  have  fill’d  the  pot,  cover  the  top 
with  ialt,  fo  that  no  butter  may  be  feen;  clofe  up  the  pot, 
and  fet  it  where  it  may  dand  cool. 

But  if  the  dairy  be  fo  fmall,  that  you  cannot  fill  up  the  pot 
at  once,  then  having  potted  up  what  you  have,  cover  the  but- 
ter  over  with  fait,  and  the  next  time  vou  churn  lay  in  more, 
as  before,  till  the  pot  is  full. 

But  in  large  dairies,  where  the  quantity  of  butter  is  too 
much  to  be  contain  d  in  pots,  then  you  mult  put  it  in  barrels 
that  are  very  clofe  and  well  made,  and  fait  the  butter  very 
welf  as  before,  and  fill  the  barrels,  and  with  a  fmall  clean 
Iticx,  make  hoies  in  it,  down  through  the  butter,  even  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrels  5  then  having  made  a  drong  brine  of 
ialt  and  water,  fo  tnat  it  will  bear  an  egg,  whicfi  mud  be 
well  boil’d,  Hummed  and  be  let  Band  til  fit  is  cold  pour  k 
on  the  top  of  the  butter,  till  it  fwims  upon  it,  and  fo  leave 
it  to  fettle.  r 

Some  boil  a  branch  of  rofemary  in  the  brine,  and  that  is 
not  amifs,  but  wholefom  and  plealant :  But  tho’  butter  may 
be  potted  at  any  time  between  May  and  September ,  yet  the 
bell  feafon  of  all  is  May ,  the  air  being  then  mod  tempe¬ 
rate,  the  butter  will  take  fait  the  bed,  and  will  be  the  leaft 
fubjeel  to  reelings. 

There  is  butter  of  different  colours  and  feafons-  the  yel¬ 
low,  which  is  naturally  of  that  colour,  is  accounted’the  bell 
but  as  for  that  which  is  tinged  with  eel  pouts,  it  not  only  de¬ 
ceives  the  light,  but  is  very  often  difagreeable  to  the  tafte. 

It  is  eafy  for  tnofe  that  deal  in  butter,  to  diftinguifh  the 
butter  that  is  of  a  natural  yellow  colour,  from  that°which  is 
made  fo  by  art;  the  latter  being  of  a  deeper  colour  than  the 
other.  There  is  alfo  butter  of  a  pale  yellow,  that  is  not 
bad,  but  not  fo  good  as  the  other. 

Butter  of  a  white  colour  is  neither  fo  well  tailed,  nor  fo 
profitable  as  the  other,  May  Butter  is  that  which’ has  al¬ 
ways  the  bell  tafte,  and  is  molt  in  efteem, 

!  BUTTER 


BUTTER.  In  Cambridgejhire,  when  the  butter  is  come , 
they  take  it  out  and  wadi  it,  if  it  be  for  prefent  uie,  other- 
wife  not,  and  with  a  fleeting  difh  draw  it  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  in  a  bowl,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  let  out  the  butter-milk ; 
and  by  how  much  the  cleaner  that  is  got  out,  by  fo  much  the 
better  the  butter  will  be ;  then  they  fait  it,  allowing  about 
a  pint  of  fait  to  15  pound  5  but  fome  put  more,  and  fome 
ieis  5  and  having  halted  it,  they  draw  it  over  again  with  a 
fleeting  difh,  once  or  twice,  and  then  weigh  it  into  pounds, 
and  roll  it  into  long  rolls  of  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long,  or 
more,  then  if  it  be  hot  weather,  they  put  it  into  a  bafket,  and 
hang  it  all  night  m  a  well,  within  a  yard  or  yard  and  half  of 
the  water;  which  renders  it  ftiif  ;  and  in  thele  long  rolls  it 
is  carried  to  market,  to  be  cut  out  in  fuch  iizes  as  is  thought 
proper. 

Some  have  made  their  butter  into  balls,  of  50  or  40  pound 
weight,  and  fait  it  a  little  more  than  for  frelh  butter,  and 
this  they  have  laid  in  the  middle  of  a  bin  of  flour,  and  it  has 
kept  good  all  the  winter. 

Some  churn  new  milk,  which  makes  the  bell:  butter,  but 
it  will  not  keep.  If  fait  butter  be  well  wafli’d  and  then 
beaten  up  with  new  milk,  it  will  tafle  like  frelh  butter. 

You  mull:  take  notice  of  this,  that  iome  grounds  will  never 
produce  good  butter,  and  others  again  will  not  produce  good 
cheefe,  altho’  the  dairy  fhould  be  manag’d  never  fo  well. 

There  is  one  fort  of  cattle,  which  tho’  they  be  fed  in  the 
flneft  fort  of  grafs,  and  the  bed:  pafture,  will  never  yield  a 
rich  milk;  and  on  the  other  hand,  others  will  yield  a  rich 
milk  in  any  pafture. 

Again,  if  the  cows  feed  upon  Crow  Garlicky  Jllliaria  or 
Saxifrage,  the  butter  will  be  ill  talked. 

If  the  cows  feed  upon  fhort,  fine  grafs,  there  will  be  more 
cream  in  the  milk,  than  if  they  fed  upon  long  rank  grafs ; 
indeed  the  long  rank  grafs  will  yield  more  milk  than  the 
fhort,  but  lefs  butter,  and  worfe  too. 

Again,  the  milk  of  one  cow  will  give  richer  and  better  but¬ 
ter  than  the  milk  of  others,  tho’  they  all  feed  on  the  fame 
pafture,  io  that  the  milk  of  one  cow  will  inrich  the  butter 
made  from  the  milk  of  9  or  10  cows;  the  9  cows  will  pro¬ 
duce  only  a  pale,  lean  butter,  while  the  milk  of  the  other 
cow  will  make  a  butter  of  a  rich  yellow  colour. 

In  many  places  in  England,  it  is  the  cuftoro  to  let  milk  in 
brafs  pans,  which  gives  an  ill  tafte  to  the  milk,  and  fome 
again  fet  the  cream  m  brais  kettles  over  the  Are,  and  as  it 
warms*  ftroke  the  butter  as  it  riles  to  the  edges  of  the  ket¬ 
tle  ; 


tie  5  this  is  a  very  bad  way*  becaufe  the  brafs  will  without 
doubt,  fpoil  the  tade  of  the  cream. 

The  belt  and  fureft  way  is  to  fet  the  milk  in  glaz'd  earthen 
pans,  or  elle  in  leaden  ones  3  tho’  the  earthen  ones  are  to  be 
preferred  before  thofe  of  lead. 

A  dairy  ought  to  be  kept  very  cool,  eipecially  in  hot 
weather,  which  will  very  much  contribute  to  the  advantage 
of  the  butter. 

Some  have  flreams  of  water  running  through  the  dairies » 
and  inftead  of  glafs  windows,  have  had  no  lights -at  all  to 
them  3  but  through  wires  and  fhutters  to  them,  to  be  opened 
or  fhut  as  the  fun  chang’d  his  courfe. 

Thatching  alfo  is  a  much  cooler  covering  than  tileing  ?  in 
fome  parts  of  England  they  fcarce  know  the  ufe  of  the 
churn,  tho’  that  is  certainly  the  bed:  way  of  making  butter, 
than  by  that  means,  or  fomething  equivalent  to  it,  that  is  by 
beating  the  cream,  fo  that  the  oily  or  fat  parts  feparate  from 
the  watery  parts,  in  the  mod:  conltant  and  gentle  way  that  is 
poffible 3  for  to  ule  this  beating  of  the  cream  too  violently, 
will  make  the  butter  like  greafe 3  whereas  a  gentle  beating  of 
the  cream,  will  render  it  more  firm  and  ftiff^  and  when  the 
cream  is  beaten  with  too  much  hurry,  the  butter  will  fer¬ 
ment,  and  have  a  very  bad  tafle 3  but  if  it  be  gently  beat  or 
churn’d,  it  will  be  firm  and  keep  the  better. 

And  whereas  the  intent  of  churning  or  beating  of  cream,  is 
only  to  feparate  the  oily  from  the  watery  parts,  fo  when  once 
the  churning  or  the  beating  of  the  butter  is  begun,  it  mud: 
be  continued  in  the  mod:  conflant  manner  that  can  be,  till  the 
butter  is  made . 

For  if  the  cream  had  been  churn’d  or  beaten  perhaps 
within  three  or  four  minutes  of  its  becoming  butter,  if  the 
work  be  left  off  but  one  minute,  the  oily  and  watery  parts 
would  return  to  one  another  again,  and  would  require  as 
much  labour  as  before  to  feparate  them  3  it  is  like  oil  and 
vinegar  that  has  been  mix’d  by  labour,  and  then  let  red:  for 
a  minute  or  two,  'they  will  divide  and  feparate  from  one 
another,  as  much  as  if  they  had  never  been  mix’d  3  but  yet 
the  beating  of  it  too  violently,  will  make  the  butter  oily. 
3tfay,  the  very  beating  of  cream  with  a  fpoon  in  a  fmall  bowl 
will  bring  it  to  butter. 

In  great  dairies  in  Holland ,  where  one  farmer  keeps  4  or 
500  cows,  they  put  the  cream  into  a  large  well,  lin’d  with 
lead,  and  having  a  large  beam  let  with  crols  bars,  which  is 
turn’d  in  the  cream  by  a  horle;  but  the  violence  of  the  mo¬ 
tion  renders  the  butter  rather  like  oil  than  butter,  and  the 

confe- 


eonfequence  is,  that  it  will  not  keep  long,  and  as  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  will  not  melt  well*  nothing  like  the  butter  that  is 
churn’d  by  more  gentle  means. 

*  Where  butter  is  churn’d  with  a  gentle  motion,  it  will  cut 
like  wax,  and  it  Ihould  efpecially  be  well  wrought  with  the 
hands,  as  loon  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  churn  and  falted  for 
common  ufe ;  for  if  the  milk  be  not  well  work’d  out  of  it,  it 
will  not  keep. 

But  if  butter  does  begin  to  decay  in  goodnels  or  change  to 
an  ill  take,  if  it  be  work’d  well  and  walh’d  in  water,  it  will 
come  to  it  felf  again,  anil  will  bear  faking  and  potting  as  well 
as  frefh  butter  j  but  it  ought  to  be  remembred  that  different 
forts  of  butters,  mult  not  be  put  together  into  the  fame  pot 
or  vefTel. 

Again,  butter  that  was  good  originally,  and  well  potted, 
may  be  walli’d  and  beaten  in  the  winter,  fo  as  to  be  made 
more  fweet  and  palatable  than  frefh  butter,  made  in  many 
places  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  this  is  frequently  pra&ifea 
about  London. 

It  is  worth  notice,  that  the  bell  managers  of  a  dairy  fre¬ 
quently  fill  up  their  churns  with  cold  water,  before  they  put 
in  the  cream  in  the  heat  of  the  fummer,  for  fear  of  over¬ 
heating  the  butter  in  the  making  5  and  in  the  winter  they 
heat  their  churns  with  warm  water  before  they  ufe  them  ; 
but  if  the  churn  be  over  heated  it  fpoils  the  butter  5  the  beffc 
is  to  fet  the  bottom  of  the  churn  in  warm  water,  when  the 
weather  is  cold,  to  fave  trouble. 

fo  recover  BUTTER,  turn'd  to  Oil. 

Pour  the  oiled  butter  into  a  porringer,  let  it  Hand  a  little, 
while  you  melt  a  little  frelh,  and  asfoon  as  it  is  liquid,  pour 
into  it  by  gentle  degrees,  at  times,  fome  of  the  butter  that 
was  oil’d  before  5  keeping  the  fauce-pan  continually  flaaking 
all  the  time  5  and  if  you  find  it  difficult  to  be  recovered,  pour 
in  a  little  milk,  and  fhake  them  together,  and  it  will  recover. 

If  the  fauce-pan  be  very  thin  at  bottom,  it  will  be  apt  to 
oil  the  butter. 

BUTTER  MILK.  The  milk  that  remains  after  the  but. 
ter  is  come  by  churning.  Of  this  may  curds  be  made  in  the 
manner  following.  Put  it  into  a  clean  earthen  veflfel,  larger 
than  will  hold  it,  and  having  fet  a  third  part  of  the  quantity 
of  new  milk  on  the  fire,  when  it  is  ready  to  rife  take  it  off* 
let  it  cool  a  little,  and  then  pour  it  into  the  butter-milk,  fiir 


it  about  and  let  it  Hand;  when  you  have  a  mind  to  uie  the 
curds  (tor  the  longer  it  Hands,  the  better  the  curds  will  eati 
take  them  out  with  a  fine dimmer,  put  them  into  a  cullen- 
cter,  and  let  them  be  drain  d  from  the  whey.  They  may  be 
eaten  either  with  cream,  wine,  ale  or  beer.  ‘  7  * 

As  for  the  whey,  that  mult  be  kept  in  a  clean  ftone  Veffel 
and  is  an  excellent  coding,  wholefom  drmk,  to  be  drank  in 

the  funimer  time  mftead  of  other  drmk,  and  will  quench 
thirit  better  than  beer. 

BUTTER  BUR,  The  fodt  of  this  plant  is  efteem’d  a 
lingular  remedy  agamft  the  plague,  by  reafon  of  its  deficca- 
tive  venue }  for  being  dry’d,  reduc’d  to  powder  and  drank 

flennf ul  f^mg.  Ven0”  fr°m  b>’ 

For  this  purpoie,  the  bark  or  rind  is  to  be  cut  off  and  the 
core  of  the  roots  Iteep’d  in  vinegar,  and  a  drink  is  made  of 
this  vinegar  Or  it  may  be  mix’d  with  the  juke  of  rue  and 
treacle,  and  given  in  peltilential  fevers. 

,  Tjie„Powder  of  ,this  root  drank  in  wine,  is  very  good  for 
the  fuffocation  of  the  matrix  and  the  gripes. 

Thrs  powder  will  alio  kill  worms, "cure  malignant  ulcers* 

•  UV-  kibes,  Or.  being  taken  inwardly  or  outwardly,  cither 
in  its  juice  or  decoction.  '  * 

To  make  Spanijh  BUTTER. 

.Boil  a  gallon  of  milk,  and  while  it  is  boiling,  put  in  a 
pint  of  cream  ■  let  it  boil  afterwards,  then  put  it  in  two  broad 
pans  or  trays  letting  it  Hand  for  two  or  three  days;  then  take 
the  cream  off  into  a  filver  or  wooden  bowl,  and  put  to  it  a 
lpoonful  of  orange  flower-water,  with  a  perfum’d  paflel  of 
two  melted  In  it,  and  fweeten  it  a  little  with  lifted  fuaar. 

1  hen  beat  it  either  with  a  wooden  beater  or  filver  ladle.^tilS 
it  is  ftiff  enough  to  lie  as  high  as  you  would  have  it. 

J  ake  care  to  beat  It  all  one  way,  not  changing  your  hand* 


c. 
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ABBAGE  Authors  fay,  that  if  cabbage  be  eaten  but 

bn-  u t00lUt  C  bul1  A'  lt:  rendcrs  the  body  open  and  laxative! 
th«  ■ ,f.““  ®uch  boil’d,  coftive;  if  eaten  raw  before  fup? 

the  iTh,  ;Vlne^r’at  wfll!.Preve?t  drunkennefs ;  if  eaten  after 
injurious  oftedis  of  vyilic  5  but  ionio  ftgain  iay5 
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That  cabbage  is  injurious  to  the  teeth,  gums,  and  eye- 
fight,  caufes  a  thinking  breath,  l£>c,  but  that  it  is  lefs  inju¬ 
rious  when  eaten  boil'd,  if  after  it  has  been  boil’d  in  one 
water,  is  prefently  put  into  fome  other  hot  water,  or  into 
meat  broth  with  Fennel ,  ‘Pepper,  Cinnamon  or  Coriander  feed. 

Red  cabbage  alfo  eaten  with  butter  or  oil  without  fait,  is 
good  to  open  the  body,  ripen  a  cold,  and  mend  the  voice  * 
and  if  a  little  fugar  be  added  to  this  broth  it  is  good  for 
Afihmas  and  other  diftempers  of  the  lungs. 

Cabbage  feed  in  broth,  is  good  againft  worms  in  Chil¬ 
dren. 

Cabbage  ftrew’d  over  with  long  pepper  and  eaten  with 
fome  good  broth,  much  increafes  nurfes  milk. 

The  juice  of  cabbage  being  drank  refills  poifon,  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  eating  of  mufhroom’s. 

The  pith  of  cabbage  boil’d  with  almonds,  and  mix’d  with 
clarified  honey,  andufed  in  the  form  of  a  lyrup,  is  good  for 
fhortnefs  of  breath, 

A  CABAGE  Pudding . 

Take  a  piece  of  boil’d  beef  that  is  not  boil’d  enough, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  leaft  done,  and  chop  it  fmall,  and 
take  the  fame  quantity  of  boil’d  cabbage  as  you  have  of 
meat,  and  chop  that  as  fmall  as  the  beef,  add  two  or  three 
eggs  beaten-  feafon  the  whole  with  fait  and  pepper,  and 
whatever  other  feafoning  you  like,  mix  all  together  in  the 
manner  of  forc’d  meat,  then  put  the  the  mixture  in  a  linnen 
cloth,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  enough,  which  for  time  mull  be 
according  to  thefize  of  the  pudding,  the  quantity  of  a  half 
quartern  loaf  may  require  an  hour,  then  ferve  it  up  to  table. 

This  is  better  made  with  raw  fait  beef,  makes  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  pafte,  and  is  much  fofter  and  fuller  of  gravy. 

A  good  SEED  CAKE. 

Dry  a  qurfer  of  a  peck  of  flour  before  the  fire,  with  iz 
ounces  of  fugar  *  pound  four  ounces  of  almonds,  with  two 
fpoonfuls  of  orange-flower- water,  mix  thefe  with  the  flour 
and  fugar  5  then  add  a  pound  and  a  half  of  butter,  rub  in 
one  half  dry,  and  melt  the  other  in  a  pint  of  cream  5  but  be¬ 
fore  you  mix  it,  put  in  a  pint  of  good  ale  yeaft  to  half  a  pint 
of  facx,  and  let  it  Be  before  the  fire  to  rife,  let  the  but¬ 
ter  and  cream  but  juft  melt  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  when  it 
is  pretty  cool  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and 

pour 


poiir  in  the  butter,  cream,  fack,yead,  with  the  yolks  of  nine 
and  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  and  drain'd  ;  mix  all 
well  together  and  fet  it  before  the  fire  to  rife  ;  and  when  it. 
is  ready  put  it  into  the  hoop,  mix  in  a  pound  and  an  half 
of  fmooth  carraways,  and  half  a  pound  of  candy’d  orange, 
citron  and  lemon  peel  cut  into  long  bits,  drewing  them  into 
the  middle  of  the  cake. 

You  may  if  you  pleafe  put  in  more  fweet-meats  and  ice 
it  too* 

A  CARRAWAY  CAKE  without  Teaft . 

Take  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  flour,  two  pounds  of  lingle 
refined  fugar,  pounded  and  finely  lifted,  to  theie  add  12 
ounces  of  carraway  leeds-  allow  to  this  two  pound  of  butter 
work’d  in  four  fpoonfuls  of  orange-dour-water  till  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  mix’d  and  looks  like  cream ;  beat  the  yolks  of  ten 
eggs  and  the  whites  of  five  very  well,  adding  to  them  while 
beating  three  fpoonfuls  of  fack,  drew  in  the  flour,  fugar 
and  feeds  by  little  and  little  into  the  eggs  and  butter,  with 
half  a  pound  of  candy ’d  citron,  lemon  and  orange  peel ;  mix 
all  well  together,  keeping  beating  of  the  duff  till  you  put 
it  into  the  hoop,  which  is  to  be  done  at  the  very  time  that 
the  oven  is  ready  ;  let  the  fiercenefs  of  the  oven  be  over, 
before  you  fet  in  the  cake  for  fear  of  fcorching  it. 

You  may  if  you  pleafe  abate  half  the  carraway  feeds. 

PORTUGAL  CAKES. 

Take  yolks  of  fix  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  and  having 
with  your  hand  work’d  them  well  into  a  pound  of  butter, 
till  the  eggs  are  intirely  mix’d  with  it,  add  a  pound  of  fine 
flour  dry’d  and  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar  lifted,  mix  all  well 
together;  butter  your  pans,  fill  and  bake  them  in  fb  gentle  aii 
Oven  that  will  not  colour  a  white  paper. 

CALF,  the  young  of  a  cow,  and  didingufhed  into  a  bull 
calf,  and  a  cow  calf.  The  bed  time  for  calving  in  reference 
to  a  dairy,  is  the  latter  end  of  March  and  all  Aprils  for 
then  the  grafs  begins  to  fpring  in  its  perfe<d  goodnefs,  and 
will  occaiion  the  greated  increafe  of  milk. 

It  is  better  to  wean  calves  at  grafs  than  at  hard  meat  - 
and  thofe  that  havefevera!  padures  for  their  kine  and  calves, 
dial!  do  well  ;  and  rear  with  lefs  cod  than  others5  for  then 
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the  weaning  calves  with  hay  and  water  will  make  them 
have  great  bellies,  becaufe  they  do  not  ftir  fo  well  with 
them  as  with  grabs,  and  they  will  rather  rot  when  they 
come  to  grabs,  and  in  the  winter  they  are  put  into  houbes 
rather  than  ltay  abroad,  and  have  hay  given  them  in  the 
night,  and  turn’d  out  in  the  day  time,  it  be  the  belt  way, 

Calves  are  very  fubje£l  to  bcouring  during  their  bucking 
kine  •  and  to  cure  them,  take  a  pint  of  verjuice,  and  clay 
that  is  burnt  till  it  is  red,  or  very  well  burnt  tobacco  pipes 
which  muft  be  pounded  to  powder,  and  being  very  finely 
bearc’d,  put  to  it  a  little  powder  of  charcoal,  blend  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  give  it  the  calf,  he  will  certainly  mend  in  one 
nights  time. 

Gelding  being  a  work  to  be  done  to  calves,  lome  ufe  it 
when  they  are  young,  others  let  them  run  a  year  or  more 
before  they  geld,  which  is  counted  the  more  dangerous 
practice  •  therefore  the  bell  way  is  to  do  it  .  under  their 
dams,  and  after  to  keep  them  in  good  paflures,  and  in  cafe 
there  grows  any  impofthume  after  gelding,  burn  his  Hones 
to  afhes,\and  call  that  powder  therein  and  and  it  will  cure 
him.  See  Cow  and  Veal. 


To  Roaft  a  CALF’s  HEAD. 


Wafh  and  pick  the  head  very  nicely  having  taken  out  the 
brains  and  tongue,  and  having  prepared  a  good  quantity  of 
forc’d  meat  with  veal  and  fuet  well  ieafoned,  fill  the  hole 
of  the  head  with  this  forc’d  meat  $  Ikewer  it  and  tie  it  to¬ 
gether  upon  the  ipit,  and  roaft  it  for  an  hour  and  half. 

Beat  up  the  brains  with  a  little  lage  and  parftey  flared 
fine,  a  little  fait  and  the  yolks  of  2  or  3  eggs  5  boil  the 
tongue, peel  undent  into  large  dice  and  fry  that  and  the  brains 
and  alio  fome  of  the  meat  made  up  into  balls  with  ilices  of 
bacon. 

Let  the  fauce  be  ftrong  broth  with  oyfters,  mufhrooms, 
Capers,  and  a  little  white  wine  thickened. 


To  Hajb  a  CALF’S  HEAD 


Boil  the  head  till  the  meat  is  almoft  enough  for  eating  9 
then  cut  it  in  thin  ftices;  then  take  three  quarters  of  a 
pint  of  good  gravy  or  ftrong  broth,  and  add  half  a  pint  of 
white  wine  $  half  of  a  nutmeg,  a  couple  of  anchovies  a  fmall 
onion  ftuck  with  cloves  and  a  little  mace  $  boil  thefe  up 
in  the  liquor  fora  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it,  and 
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boil  it  up  again  5  then  put  in  the  meat  with  a  little  filt 
to  your  palate,  and  a  little  lemon  peel  ihred  fine,  let  it 
Hew  a  little,  and  if  you  will  you  may  add  fome  fweet 
breads,  and  make  fome  forc’d  meat  balls  of  veal  ;  mix  the 
brains  with  the  yolks  of  eggs  and  fry  them  to  lay  for  garnilh. 

When  the  head  is  ready  to  be  lent  in,  fhake  in  a  bit  of 
Butter. 

lo  Sake  a  CALF’S  head. 

Divide  the  calf’s  head,  wafh  it  clean,  and  having  the 
yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs  well  beaten,  with  a  quill  daub  the 
ourfide  of  the  head  all  over  with  them,  and  on  that  llrew 
rafpings  of  bread  lifted,  flour,  fait,  pepper,  nutmegs  and 
mace  powdered  $  and  alio  fweet  herbs  powdered,  a  little 
fage  Hired  fmall,  and  the  brains  cut  in  pieces  and  dipp’d  in 
thick  butter  ;  then  cover  the  head  with  fome  bits  of  butter, 
pour  into  the  pan  fome  white  wine  and  water,  with  as  much 
gravey  and  cover  it  clofe. 

Let  it  be  baked  in  a  quick  oven,  and  when  it  is  ferv’c] 
up,  pour  on  fome  ftrong  gravey,  and  garnifh  with  flices  of 
lemon,  red  beet  root  pickled,  fry’d  orders  and  fry’d  bread. 

lb  make  a  CALF’S  HEAD  PYE, 

1  . 

Divide  the  calf’s  head,  clean  it,  parboil  it,  then  cut  it  in 
to  large  flices,  and  flit  the  eyes,  feafon  with  fait,  pepper 
nutmegs,  and  iweet  herbs  dry’d  and  powder’d,  than  lay  it 
in  the  pafte  with  pepper  and  fait  at  the  bottom,  and  lome 
bits  of  butter  *  then  put  in  iz  hard  eggs,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  forc’d  meat. 

Shred  lean  veal  fmall,  and  feafon  buttered  eggs  with  fait 
and  pepper  and  other  fpice  beaten,  and  fweet  herbs  pow¬ 
dered,  mix  this  with  the  yolks  of  iwo  or  three  raw  eggs 
beaten  and  make  it  into  a  pafte,  then  roll  it  into  balls,  and 
put  it  into  the  pye  with  the  meat  5  you  may  if  you  pleafe 
ij  add  half  a  pound  of  currans  w'cll  pick'd  and  only  rubb’d  in 
|s  a  cloth,  and  not  walh’d. 

Then  clofe  the  pye,  and  juft  before  it  goes  into  the  oven 
pour  in  a  gill  of  white  wine  and  half  a  pint  of  wrater  •  bake 
it  and  ferve  it  hot,  and  you  may  if  you  pleafe  add  the 
t  following  liquor. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  and  the  fame  quantity  of 
*  water  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  having  boil’d  thefe  two  or 
1:1  three  minutes  beat  the  yolks  or  four  eggs  well?  add  a  quar- 
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ter  of  a  pound  of  butter  and  as  much  fugar  as  will  make 
it  to  your  palate,  mix  thefe  all  together  taking  care  that 
it  does  not  curdle,  and  pour  it  into  the  pye  juft  before 
you  ferve  it  up. 

Into  this  pye  may  be  put  cocks-combs  blanch’d,  and  fome 
citrons  or  lemon  peel  candied,  if  you  would  have  it  a  fweet 
pye. 

To  drefs  a  CALF’S  HEAD  in  a  Grand 

Let  your  calf’s  head  be  large  and  fair,  let  it  be  cleft  in 
two  and  cut  off  the  chop  or  muzzle,  and  wafh  it  well  5 
wafh  alfo  the  brains  dry  and  flour  them,  tye  them  up  in  a 
cloth  parboil  them  5  in  the  mean  time  cut  the  flefh  off 
one  fide  the  head  in  flices,  as  if  for  hafli’d  meat  •  but  let 
the  other  fide  of  the  head  remain  whole,  but  only  mark’d 
with  a  iharp  knife  crofs  ways.  Let  the  brains  lie  till  the 
red  are  prepared. 

Then  having  hafhed  the  flices,  put  into  their  liquor  a 
glafs  of  white  wine,  a  little  muihroom  katchup,  leafon  with 
Salt  pepper  nutmeg,  mace  beaten  fine,  and  a  little  lemon  peel 
grated  3  flew  them  together  with  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs 
and  butter. 

When  this  is  enough,  put  in  a  little  juice  of  lemon 
thicken  it  with  cream  and  butter  in  fome  of  the  fame  liquor 
with  liquor  of  oyfters  parboil’d,  a  pint  of  oyfters,  and  as  many 
mufhrooms  which  you  are  to  tofs  up  with  your  fauce,  when 
you  thicken  it,  not  forgetting  to  cut  the  eye  into  pieces  a- 
mong  the  hafh. 

The  other  fide  of  the  head,  the  flefh  of  it  having  been  cut 
crofs  and  crofs  in  the  manner  of  diamonds,  about  an  inch 
iquare,  pafte  it  over  with  a  feather  with  the  yolks  of  two 
or  three  eggs  beaten,  and  then  drudge  upon  it  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture. 

Mix  well  together  rafpings  of  bread  lifted,  with  flour  a 
little  fait  and  pepper,  mace  and  nutmeg  powder’d,  and  a 
little  fweet  marjoram  powdered  or  fhred  Imall,  put  them 
into  an  oven  with  fome  bits  of  butter  upon  it  till  is  enough, 
or  before  a  bnfk  fire  till  the  drudging  is  become  brown  3  lay 
this  in  the  middle  of  the  difh  and  the  hafh  round  it. 

Having  cut  the  brains,  ftrew  them  with  a  little  red  fage 
minc’d  fmall,  feafon  them  with  fait  and  fpice,  then  dip 
them  into  thick  batter  made  of  flour,  eggs  and  milk,  fry 
them  well  in  hogs  lard  or  hot  beef  fuet 
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Then  having  ready  fome  oydcrs  which  have  been  dew’d 
a  little  in  their  own  liquor,  with  a  little  whole  pepper  and 
mace,  take  off  their  fins,  dip  them  in  the  lame  batter,  and 
fry  them  as  directed  for  the  brains. 

You  mull  alfo  have  pieces  of  bread  cut  the  length  of 
a  finger  and  fry’d  crifp,  all  thefe  to  be  ufed  by  the  way  of 
garmfh. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  the  garnifh,  let  it  be  red  beets 
pickled  and  flic’d,  and  lemon  fiic’d. 

You  may  alfo  boil  fome  Ikirret  roots,  and  peel  and  fry 
them  crifp. 

CALF’S  FOOT  BROTH. 

•  ^ 

Boil  the  calves  feet  in  as  much  water  as  will  make  a 
good  jelly  $  drain  it,  then  fet  the  liquor  on  the  fire  again, 
with  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  to  each  quart  put 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fack  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cur¬ 
rants  clean  pick’d  and  waffl’d ;  when  they  are  plump’d, 
beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  mix  it  with  a  little  of  the 
cool  liquor  5  and  fet  it  on  a  gentle  fire  to  thicken  5  put  in 
fait,  and  fugar  to  your  palate,  flir  in  a  bit  of  butter  a  little 
before  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  put  in  the  juice  and  pee} 
of  a  frefh  lemon. 

Another  Way . 

Boil  two  calves  feet,  with  a  bit  of  veal,  a  bit  of  beef, 
and  the  bottom  of  a  white  loaf,  put  in  no  feafoning  but  a 
little  fait,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  and  fome  nut¬ 
meg  fliced ;  when  it  is  boil’d  enough,  drain  it  from  the 
bones,  and  having  ready  fome  rice  boil’d  tender,  flir  it  in  ; 
lay  a  boil’d  chicken  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  and  alfo 
fippets, 

jfo  fluff  and  roafi  a  CALF’s  LIVER, 

Take  a  frefh  calves  liver  and  having  made  a  hole  in  it 
with  a  large  knife  run  in  lengthways,  but  not  quite  thro” 
it,  and  having  ready  a  forc’d  meat  or  Huffing  for  it,  of 
the  liver  parboil’d,  and  fat  of  bacon  minc’d  very  fine,  frefh. 
lemon  peel  grated,  fweet  herbs  powdered,  and  fome  eggs 
butter’d,  to  be  mix’d  with  the  other  ingredients,  add  to 
thefe  fome  grated  bread  and  fpice  finely  powder’d  with 
pepper  and  fait, 
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With  this  fluffing  fill  the  hole  in  the  liver,  and  you  may 
if  you  pleafe,  make  another  hole  and  fluff  it  •  then  if  you 
(pleafe  lard  the  liver  with  fat  bacon,  and  then  roaft  it, flouring 
it  well,  and  bailing  it  with  butter  till  it  is  enough.  Others 
brufh  it  over  with  the  white  of  an  egg  after  it  has  been 
fluffed,  and  flrew'  upon  it  raipmgs  of  bread  lifted  and  lome 
flour,  and  fweet  herbs  dry’d  and  powdered  and  lome  fp ice  $ 
and  then  inclofe  the  whole  in  a  veal  caul  and  fo  roafl  it  • 
and  it  is  an  excellent  difh. 

This  is  to  be  ferv’d  up  hot,  either  with  venifon  fauce 
made  of  claret  boil’d  with  cinnamon,  and  fweeten’d  with  fugap 
or  with  gravey  fauce  with  a  little  wine  in  it. 

Another  Way. 


Stuff  the  liver  as  before  directed,  with  only  this  addition 
in  the  fluffing,  that  is,  lome  veal  fuet  fhred  very  final!, 
with  a  little  grated  bread,  Ipice  and  dry’d  herbs,  finely 
powdered,  with  feme  currants  plump’d,  and  a  little  fait  * 
make  this  into  a  pafle  with  fome  beaten  eggs,  and  when 
.you  have  fluffed  what  parts  you  pleaie  with  the  mixture, 
.roaft  it,  bafte  it  well  with  butter,  and  ftrew  on  now  and 
.then  fome  of  the  abovementioifd  mixture  as  far  as  it  can 
be  in  powder  or  admit  of  flrewing;  when  it  is  roafted 
enough,  ierve  it  up  hot  with  melted  butter  and  lemon  juice, 
or  verjuice,  and  garmlh  with  lemon  dic’d,  and  pickl’d  bar- 
berries. 


CALTROP  is  two  fold,  the  land  Caltrop  and  the  'water 
Caltrop. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  good  for  the  breaking  the  ftone  in 
the  kidneys,  and  alfo  to  refill  poifon,  being  in  powder,  its 
flole  is  from  a  fc tuple  to  a  dram.  The  deception  of  it  will 
kill  fleas. 

The  fecond  or  water  Caltrop ,  is  cold  and  aftringent 
and  good  for  flopping  inflammations  or  fluxes  of  blood  •  the 
fruit  being  drank  in  proper  liquor,  is  good  for  diflblving  the 
ftone  in  the  kidneys,  half  a  dram  taken  in  wine,  is  "good 
againft  the  flinging  of  vipers  and  poifems  5  the  fame  will 
alfo  ferve  if  apply’d  plaiilerwife.  ‘ 


CALVES,.  Some  wean  their  calves  at  firft,  and  fuckle 
them  with  milk  and  whey,  with  a  little  bran  or  flour  in  it, 
and  by  this  means  bring  them  up  till  they  are  able  to 
feed. 
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But  whether  you  defign  to  raife  your  calves  for  breed 
u^our  or  feeding,  they  ought  not  to  want  ffore  of  good’ 
paCure;  for  if  the  pafture  be  fcanty  at  firft,  they  will  ned 
ver  come  to  be  of  large  growth.  ^ 

Some  geld  their  calves"  at  three  months  old,  fowitm  Up  the 
wound  and  anointing  it  with  frefh  butter.  S  P  “ 

In  the  cutting  of  calves,  they  muft  be' tied  up  to  a  frame 

toituef0re  W’Vif  a  5°Uple  of  fma11  like  a  pair  of 

ongues  mult  be  fattened  about  the  ttrinps  where  the  tetti- 

f  by  them,  «  atv.y 

aif  ,,  f°flt£  upper  parts  may  remain  with  the  fore- 
hud  firings  -  for  by  this  means,  the  calf  does  not  run  fa 

its  ftomach  by  °ver  bIeedlng>  nor  does  it  quite  take  away 

fv  f°U  ”lulb  not,  fu,ffer  the  calf  t0  dr|nk  the  firft  day,  but  on- 

days  vou  m^ft  dilf  hin°Hnflllnf- meat  ’  and  the  next  three 
voum/  bouabf  $ ih  m  ac,cord,ng  t0  his  weaknefs,  with  the 

uw&tta&sf1* anJ 

fami°iar°  and'  are  y<?un^’  t0  enure  them  to  be 

and  v’d  ur  m  the  f,°  be  handled  and  Awaked 

2*^ be : 

f  11”  '  e  fattem.n8  °*  ealves  for  veal  the  E/Jex  wav  the 
f  T hat1 !,KC.f  r  T  ger,e!'3ily  °brerved.  v%*  ’  tUC 

timl  bVtl "laeT-ta  ■?”  'h';r  tucking 

-f  r»  *m  »  »nfcnl"Ltr  Nlte  ILt" Tiff '1 

!h l“t ,17  '‘“I  “"P1 "  “  “  cbllt  «»■*  mid  S 

‘h°  fome  are  0f  opinion  it  would  be  bettAr  j,  K  !!  ’ 
of  that  too,  and  rather  to  give  them  chalk  6,^1  fb‘lr  V™ 
tmies  in  their  milk  in  fmall  quantities  ‘  '  & Y  at 

.c  St’.!”  c  ZST*  T,h  “r  “ 

d,mp  Pf.be  ground,  a„d 

ealily  dram  off.  “  tiieir  urlne  may 

Thele  are  lo  far  open  in  the  front  t-Po*. 
as  much  air  as  pofftble  and  fo  ’  11  tlC^  j111^  receive 
that  they  cannot  deceive  anv  in  r  Covflred  011  the  top 

|)e  done  to  that  excefs  that  fomc  do  it5  S  not  IO 
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Of  the  Lasky  Scouring,  or  Loofenefs  in  fucking  CALVES. 

Take  a  quart  of  new  milk  from  the  cow,  aud  fimmer  or 
boil  in  it  gently  a  handful  of  marfh-mallows,  or  if  you  have 
not  them,  common  mallows,  for  about  half  an  hour*  ffrain 
the  milk  from  the  herbs,  and  put  in  the  powder  of  liquorice 
and  annifeeds,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  of  treacle 
and  butter,  each  an  ounce  ;  mixing  all  well  together,  and 
giving  half  to  the  calf  one  morning,  and  the  other  half  the 
next. 

To  prevent  the  Striking  of  CALVES. 

Take  Rue ,  the  fmaller  Centaury ,  Featherfevc ,  Ragwort 
and  Celandine ,  of  each  half  a  handful  3  tye  them  in  bunches, 
and  boil  them  in  five  quarts  of  middling  beer,  that  is  clear  and 
well  freed  from  the  yeaff,  or  the  fame  quantity  of  water,  and 
add  to  thefe  three  pints  of  malt  ;  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  ffrain  out  the  herbs  till  no  liquor  will  run  from 
them ;  then  add  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dour  of  Rrimflone, 
■jinnifeed.  Madder ,  and  powder  of  Liquorice ,  of  each  two 
ounces  5  flir  all  together,  and  being  milk- warm,  divide  it  in- 
to  five  parts,  and  give  a  fifth  part  to  a  calf. 

CALVING.  The  bed:  time  of  calving  in  reference  to  a 
dairy;  is  the  latter  end  of  March  and  ail  jjpril ;  for  then 
grafs  begins  to  fpring  in  its  perfect  goodnefs,  which  will  occa- 
fi  on  the  greatefl  encreafe  of  milk  that  may  be ;  yet  the  calves 
thus  calved,  are  not  to  be  weaned,  but  fuffered  to  feed  upon 
their  dams  bell  milk,  than  to  be  fold  to  the  butchers,  and 
certainly  the  profit  will  equal  the  charge. 

Bur  for  thefe  calves  which  fail  in  October ,  November ,  or 
any  time  in  the  depth  of  winter;  they  may  well  enough  be 
weaned  up  for  breed;  fince  the  main  profit  of  the  dairy  is 
then  fpent,  and  fuch  breed  will  held  up  any  calves,  which 
are  calved  in  the  prime  days,  they  being  generally  fubjedt  to 
the  dileafe,  called  the  Sturdy ,  which  is  dangerous  and  mortal. 

Nowfome  are  for  the  way  of  rearing  to  be  upon  the  finger 
with  Bitten  milk,  and  not  fuffer  the  calves  to  run  with  their 
dams  ;  more  particularly,  if  the  husbandman  go  with  an 
ox  plough,  it  is  meet  at  Leaf!  he  ihould  breed  one  or  two 
calves  or  cow  calves  yearly,  to  keep  up  his  flock,  and  if  he 
can  do  lo,  it  will  be  the  more  profit  to  him. 

If  any  cows  happen  to  calve  in  the  month  of  March ,  put 
them  into  the  houfe  the  fame  day,  and  keep  them  therq  till 
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the  next  day,  and  give  them  what  water  is  neceflary  a  little 
warm. 

In  the  warmed:  part  of  the  following  day,  they  may  be 
turn’d  out  to  grafs  ;  but  then  take  them  into  the  houfe  again 
at  night  for  a  week  or  io  days,  and  before  they  go  abroad  in 
the  day  time  give  them  warm  water. 

It  is'  bell  for  the  dairy  when  cows  calve  in  March  or  April 
and  the  calves  of  diele  months  will  make  the  ftrongefl  cattle; 
becauie  the  cows  now  begin  to  give  ftore  of  milk  and  the 
calves  will  be  well  nourilhed  and  be  grown  ftrong  before 
winter. 

It  is  bed  to  let  the  calves  run  with  the  cows  for  the  firfi 
year,  if  they  are  defign’d  to  be  bred  for  large  or  ftrong  cat  le  ; 
and  not  to  wean  the  calves  too  early. 

CAMPHIRE,  is  a  light,  white,  volatile  and  combuftible 
gum,  the  medicinal  vertues  afcrib’d  to  it  are;  that  it  cures 
the  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  allays  the  pains  of  burns; 
being  mix’d  with  fome  Rofe> 1 'Plantain ,  or  Morel  water,  eaics 
the  head-ache  proceeding  from  heat. 

Zb  CAMPHORISE  Spirit  of  Wine . 

Put  an  ounce  of  Camphire ,  into  half  a  pint  of  high  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit  of  wine;  fet  it  in  the  fun,  and  always  keep  it  clofe 
flopp’d  ;  as  loon  as  it  is  diffolv’d  it  is  fit  to  be  employ’d  in 
feveral  ufes,  as  chilblains,  kibes,  head-aches,  and  many  fort 
of  fores  that  want  drying. 

It  is  fometimes  diflolv’d  in  Hungary  water.  A  family 
fhould  not  be  without  it. 

CAMOMILL,  The  roots,  flowers  and  herbs  it  felf  are 
hot  and  attenuating ;  either  being  taken  in  drink  or  apply’d 
by  way  of  fomentation,  they  will  forward  the  Menfes  and 
help  women  in  labour,  and  likewife  bring  away  gravel.  It 
will  cure  the  Jaundice  and  feveral  other  fymptoms  of  the  li¬ 
vers  being  affeCled :  a  deco&ion  of  them  is  good  to  make 
fomentations  for  the  difeafes  of  the  bladder.  That  which  has 
the  red  flower,  and  is  the  largeft  is  belt  for  the  flone» 

For  a  CANKER  in  the  Mouth  or  Gums, 

Mix  20  drops  of  fpirit  of  Vitriol-,  in  half  an  ounce  of  ho¬ 
ney  of  rofes  ;  keep  the  fore  place  always  moift  with  this  mix¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  a  certain  cure. 

Another 
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Another  for  the  Same* 

Take  the  juice  of  Sage  and  Honey-fuckle,  J  f  each  three 
fpoonfuls  •  of  white  wine  vinegar  one  ipoonful  •  Rocb  Allum 
half  an  ounce  :  take  double  the  weight  of  the  whole  of  honey, 
boil  it  to  a  thick  iyrup;  fcum  it  very  clean,  and  when  it  is 
cold,  put  it  up  for  ufe.  This  with  lyrup  of  Mulberries  is 
good  lor  any  fore  mouth. 

Another . 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Honey ,  the  quantity  of  z 
walnut  of  Allum ,  finely  powdered  5  the  leaves  of  ‘Briar ,  Co¬ 
lumbine,  Woodbine ,  and  red  Sage,  of  each  a  handful,  two  or 
three  fprigs  of  Rue  $  hamp  all  the  leaves,  hrain  the  juice  and 
boil  it  with  the  honey  and  allum  5  lcum  it  clean  and  walla 
the  mouth  often  with  it. 

^0  make  BLACK  CAPS. 

Take  12  large  French  pippins  or  golden  rennets,  cut  them 
in  half,  and  lay  them  the  flat  fides  down  to  your  mazarine, 
fingle,  as  clofe  by  one  another  as  they  will  lie,  fqueeze  a  le¬ 
mon  into  two  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower-water  over  them; 
having  flared  fome  lemon  peel,  hrew  it  between  and  grate 
over  them  double  refin'd  fugat;  fet  them  into  a  quick  oven, 
and  they  will  be  done  in  half  an  hour. 

f  CAPON  is  a  young  cock  gelded:  this  is  perform’d  by 
making  an  incifion  near  the  genital  parts  ;  and  thrulling  the 
finger  through  the  wound,  and  expeditioufly  taking  out  the 
tehicle ;  then  hatching  up  the  wound ,  and  rubbing  it  with 
frefli  butter,  or  the  lat  of  fowl-  he  may  be  turn'd  loofe 
among  the  reft  of  the  poultry ;  but  he  will  be  fad  and  penfive 
for  fome  days. 

If  this  operation  be  perform’d  in  very  hot  weather,  fome- 
times  the  bird  will  be  fiez’d  with  a  gangrene;  which,  if  he 
has  not  been  artfully  gelded,  will  kill  him. 

Some  fay  the  beft  time  tu  geld  a  cock  chicken,  is  as  foon  as 
his  dam  has  left  him,  if  his  hones  be  come  down,  or  elfe  as 
ioon  as  he  begins  to  crow. 

Capons  are  made  for  two  purpofes,  the  firh  is  to  be  fed  for 
the  dlih,  and  that  either  at  the  barn  door ;  or  elie  in  pens  in 
the  houic,  by  cramming  them  with  barley  meal,  moderately 
fitted  and  mix’d  with  new  milk,  made  firh  into  a  good  hiff 

dough, 


dough,  and  then  into  long  crams,  bigger  in  the  middle,  and 
fmaller  at  both  ends,  and  being  firft  wetted  with  lukewarm 
milk,  and  given  to  a  full  gorge,  three  times  a  day,  i.  e.  morn¬ 
ing,  noon  and  night,  he  will  be  fat  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  time. 

The  other/  is  to  lead  young  chickens,  ducklings,  turkies, 
pea-hens,  pheafants,  partridges,  %3c.  which  a  capon  will  do 
naturally  and  kindly,  and  by  the  largenefs  of  his  body  will  co¬ 
ver  or  brood  30  of  them,  and  defend  them  againft  birds  of 
prey  better  than  a  hen  can. 

The  way  to  make  them  like  him,  is  with  a  fine  final!  briar 
or  iliarp  nettle  to  beat  and  fling  all  his  bread:  and  nether 
parts  at  night,  and  then  in  the  dark  to  fet  the  chickens  under 
him,  whole  warmth  taking  away  the  lmart,  it  will  make  the 
capon  in  love  with  them. 

cTo  drefs  a  CAPON  or  other  FOWL. 

The  capon,  being  trufs’d  for  roafting,  cover  the  breaft 
with  a  "thin  flice  of  fat  bacon,  and  put  an  onion  ftuck  with 
|  cloves  into  the  belly  of  it,  with  lalt  and  pepper  3  road:  it 
I  and  when  it  is  enough  take  off  the  bacon,  and  ftrew  it  with 
j  grated  bread  till  it  is  brown. 

For  fauce  you  may  eat  it  either  with  orange  juice  and  fait, 

I  or  with  oyfters  ftew’d  in  white  wine,  lpice  and  a  little  but- 
t  ter.  Or, 

Small  beer  and  water,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pint,  Dic’d 
j  onion,  pepper  and  fait,  and  an  ounce  of  either  mutton  or 
I  beef  boil’d,  till  there  is  not  above  a  quarter  of  a  pint. 

Capons,  pullets  or  other  of  this  fort  of  fowl,  may,  if 
j  roafted  be  larded  with  bacon  3  except  water  fowl,  which  muft 
i  not.  •  / 

|  tfo  male  a  CARAMEL. 

Peel  and  divide  China  oranges  into  quarters,  but  take  care 
!  not  to  break  the  fkins,  lay  the  quarters  before  the  fire  and 
i  turn  them  till  the  Ikin  is  very  dry  •  then  having  ready  a 
pound  of  fugar  lifted  through  a  fine  fieve,  put  it  in  a  brafs 
I  pan  or  filver  difh,  and  fet  it  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  keep 
j  itirring  it  till  all  is  melted,  and  looks  pretty  clear  -  then  take 
I  it  off  the  fire,  and  put  in  the  quatters  of  oranges  one  at  a 
i  time  3  then  take  them  out  again  as  quick  as  you  can  with  a 
I  little  fpoon,  and  lay  them  on  a  dilh,  which  muft  be  buttered, 

I  ©r  they  will  ftick  to  it.  After  this  manner  may  roafted  chef- 
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nuts  be  done,  or  any  other  fruit  in  fummer  •  fir  ft  laying  the 
fruit  before  the  fire,  to  toughen  the  fkin,  for  if  any  wet  come 
out.,  the  fugar  will  not  flick  :  this  is  to  be  done  juft  before 
they  are  to  be  eaten,  for  thefe  things  will  not  keep. 

CARBONADING.  Take  a  pigeon,  chicken,  &c.  fplit 
it  quite  along  the  bread:;  open  it  and  powder  the  infide  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  fait  and  pepper  mix’d  together  ;  then  broil 
it  on  a  gridiron,  and  make  a  fauce  with  fome  vinegar  ;  you 
may  alfo  add  iome  onion,  if  you  like  it. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  may  drefs  fteaks  or  flices  of 
raw  fiefh  (being  beaten  fkr)  and  if  you  pleale,  you  may 
firft  flick  them  with  cloves  and  a  little  laurel. 

CARDAMUM. 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts  ;  water  three  quarts  ;  carra- 
way,  coriander  leeds  and  piemento,  and  lemon  peel,  of  each 
two  ounces  5  diftil  andTweeten  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  fugar. 

CARDOQNS.  Pick  them  well,  cut  them  inpicce&i  wafh 
them  and  fcald  them  in  water,  with  a  little  fair,  flices  of  le¬ 
mon,  beef  fuet,  and  thin  flices  of  bacon  ;  drain  them,  and  put 
them  into  fome  good  gravy  in  a  ffew-pan,  with  a  bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  minc’d  beef  and  marrow,  and  let  them  flew  ; 
when  enough,  pour  in  a  little  vinegar  or  verjuice,  having, 
clear'd  them  well  from  the  fat. 

lb  wake  a  CARP  PYE. 

Firft  rub  half  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
of  flour,  and  make  it  into  a  palle  with  water  ;  then  roll  in 
one  pound  more  of  butter,  at  two  or  three  times ;  lay  the 
pafte  on  a  difh,  putting  iome  bits  of  butter  in  the  bottom 
pafte,  with  fait  and  peppe-  at  difcretiori. 

Then  the  carp  being  fcaPd  and  gutted,  wafh  it  in  vinegar,- 
dry  it  well  and  put  into  the  belly  of  it  the  following  pudding. 

Mince  the  flefh  of  an  eel  very  fmall;  mix  it  with  grated 
bread,  dry’d  fweet  marjoram  powdered,  a  iiiiall  anchovy 
minc’d,  two  buttered  eggs ;  fait,  pepper*  and  a  little  nut¬ 
meg  grated  ;  mix  all  well  together,  and  put  it  in,  and  what 
is  left  of  this  minc’d  fifli,  make  it  into  balls;  then  cut  off 
the  tail  and  £ns  of  the  carp,  and  lay  it  into  the  cruft,  with 
the  balls  about  it  5  fome  mwfhroom  buttons,  oifters  with  their  * 
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fins  taken  off,  and  fhrimps;  fome  thin  dices  of  fat  bacon,  and 
dices  of  lemon  5  fome  bits  of  butter,  and  a  little  mace,  then 
clofe  it,  and  before  it  is  fet  into  the  oven,  pour  in  half  a  pint 
of  claret.  This  pye  is  to  be  ferv’d  up  hot, 

1*0  flew  CARPS  or  TENCH. 

Having  a  brace  of  live  carps,  fcale,  gut  and  wadi  them  • 
bleed  them  in  the  tail,  faving  the  blood,  becaufe  be  it  never 
fo  little  it  is  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  fauce. 

Lay  the  filh  in  a  dew-pan,  with  the  blood,  a  pint  of  beef 
gravy,  as  much  claret,  an  onion  duck  with  cloves,  three  or 
four  anchovies,  fait,  pepper,  a  bunch  of  iweet  herbs;  the 
peel  of  half  a  large  lemon,  and  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  vi¬ 
negar:  the  carps  ought  to-be  very  nearly  covered  with  the 
liquor,  which  you  muff  lee  to  by  adding  the  liquor  in  pro¬ 
portion  :  Set  the  dew-pan  over  the  fire,  cover  it  clofe,  till 
the  under  fide  of  the  fifh  is  dew’d  enough;  then  turn  them 
and  dew  them  as  before,  being  clofe  covered  till  they  are 
enough ;  then  lay  them  in  a  difh  upon  fry’d  fippets  of  bread, 
drain  the  fauce  and  thicken  it  with  burnt  butter,  and  pour  it 
over  the  fifh.  Garnifh  the  difh  with  the  roe  or  [milt,  bar¬ 
berries  and  dices  of  lemon. 

Whereas  carps  have  commonly  a  muddy  tade,  they  de¬ 
lighting  in  a  dark,  deep  danding  water  ;  you  may  cure  them 
by  putting  them  into  a  clear  water,  to  purge  them  for  a  week 
before  you  ufe  them. 

This  may  he  done  by  putting  them  in  a  hamper,  and 
plunging  it  into  a  river,  where  there  is  a  clear  dream  or 
trench,  that  is  fed  by  a  fpring. 

The  fame  may  be  done  with  tench  and  eels. 

The  former  method  of  drefling  carp,  may  be  ufed  in  dew¬ 
ing  large  roach,  dace  and  chub  5  but  a  tench  dew’d  this  way 
is  much  better  than  a  carp. 

The  back  and  head  of  this  fifh  are  the  pieces  mod  in  e- 
fteem,  and  efpecially  the  head  is  prefented  as  a  complement 
to  the  greated  dranger. 

To  bake  roach,  dace  and  chub,  &c.  is  as  good  a  way  as 
dewing  them,  if  it  be  done  with  the  above  mentioned  ingre¬ 
dients. 


Another  Way. 

Having  fird  fcaled  and  wafh’d  the  carps •  clean  and  open 
them  5  flit  them  neatly,  prelerving  their  blood  in  vinegar 5  be 
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cautious  in  taking  out  their  infides,  left  you  break  any  thing 
for  they  muft  not  be  wafh’d  on  the  infide$  then  put  into 
their  bellies  whole  pepper,  lalt  and  a  blade  of  mace  ;  lay 
them  in  a  ftew-pan  or  dilh,  and  cover  them  with  half  claret 
and  half  water,  with  fpices,  Iweet  herbs,  and  a  bit  of  horfe- 
radilli  ;  let  them  flew  gendy,  and  turn  them  when  they  are 
enough ;  take  them  out,  lay  them  on  a  difti  to  drain,  and 
boil  up  the  fauce  they  were  ftew’d  in  with  two  anchovies 
bon’d  and  wafh’d,  and  a  pound  of  good  butter  5  thicken  it 
with  Hour  before  you  put  in  the  butter. 

lo  force  a  CARP. 

Bone  a  couple  of  foies  and  a  pike,  mince  the  flefh  with  a 
few  onions,  feafon  with  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg  and  fine  fpice  * 
adding  frelh  butter  and  crumbs  of  bread  boil’d  in  cream  or 
milk  ;  thicken  the  minced  flefh  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  the 
whites  whip’d  up  to  fnow. 

Fill  a  large  carp  with  the  minc’d  flefh  of  the  flfh,  and 
flew  it  in  an  oval  ftew-pan  in  white  wine,  and  over  a  gentle 
Are,  feafon’d  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  a  bunch  of  fweet 
herbs  and  fweet  butter. 

Have  alfo  in  readinefs  a  large  ragoo  made  with  mufh- 
rooms,  truffles,  moriiles,  bottoms  of  artichokes,  foft  roes  of 
carps  and  craw  flfh.  tails;  let  it  be  pretty  thin  but  palata¬ 
ble;  put  to  it  a  good  cullis  of  what  fort  you  pleafe,  difh. 
the  flfh  with  the  ragoo  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

To  broil  a  CARP. 

It  having  been  fcaled  and  gutted,  fl ice  it  upon  the  back* 
rubbing  it  with  melted  butter,  and feaioning  it  with  fait  and 
pepper,  then  broil  it. 

Add  to  it  a  ragoo  made  with  mufhrooms,  (oft  roes, 
artichoke-bottoms,  with  onions  and  capers.  When  you  are 
ready  to  ferve  it,  difh  it  with  the  ragoo  over  it,  and  ferve  it 

up  hot. 

A 

To  hajb  CARPS. 

Let  them  be  fcaled,  gutted  and  the  (kins  taken  off,  bone 
them,  and  lay  by  the  fleih,  mince  it  very  fine,  with  the  fiefh 
of  eels,  mufhrooms  and  truffles ;  feafon  with  fait,  pepper, 
and  fweet  herbs  cut  very  fmall  5  blanch  it  in-  a  ftew-pan 


with  good  frefh.  butter,  a  little  fifh  broth  ;  when  it  is  enough 
ferve  it  up  with  lemon  juice. 

A  CARP  larded  with  Eels  in  ragoo . 

Having  {caled  the  carp,  lard  it  withflices  of  eel,  then  put 
it  into  a  ftew-pan  5  feafon  with  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg,  a 
bunch  of  fweet  herbs  3  and  add  half  a  ladle  of  water,  and  a 
pint  of  white  wine,  and  if  you  have  them,  you  may  add 
mufhrooms  and  truffles,  and  alfo  fmall  onions  blanch’d^ 
few  thefe  gently,  and  when  enough,  add  capers,  ancho¬ 
vies,  and  a  lump  of  butter,  roll’d  in  flour;  let  it  flew  a  lit¬ 
tle,  and  ferve  it  up  hot,  the  ragoo  being  well  thickened 
and  of  a  good  tafte. 

Eo  ro aft  a  CARP. 

Let  the  carp  be  one  with  a  foft  roe,  and  as  large  and 
fat  as  you  can  get,  make  a  fluffing  with  roes,  the  flefli  of 
eels,  mufhrooms,  onions,  thyme  and  parlley  ;  feafon  with 
fait,  pepper  and  pounded  cloves,  adding  good  frefh  butter  : 
Fill  the  carp  with  that  fluffing  ;  few  it  up,  and  wrap  it 
up  in  clean  paper  well  buttered. 

Spit  the  carp,  and  while  it  roafls,  bafte  or  befprinkle  it 
with  white  wine  and  butter,  and  when  enough,  ferve  it  up 
with  a  ragoo  made  with  mufhrooms,  carps  roes,  afparagus 
|  or  with  a  lorrel  fauce. 

CARRAWAY  WATER. 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts,  carra- 
way  feeds  fix  ounces  5  draw  off  and  dulcify  with  12  ounces  of 
I  fugar* 

Another  Way. 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts;  water  three  quarts;  carra- 
i  way  feeds  bruis’d,  a  quarter  of  a  pound ;  lemon  (or  orange) 
peel  dry’d,  three  drams;  diftil  and  dulcify  with  a  pound  of 
fugar. 

How  to  clean  and  fweet en  CASKS. 

If  the  calk  be  a  butt,  then  firfl  rinfe  out  the  lees  clean 
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with  cold  water  ;  and  having  boiling  water  ready,  put  it  in, 
ind  fcrub  the  bottom  with  a  long  handled  birch  broom  very 
well  ^  and  with  a  fhorter  broom  cleanfe  the  fides  very  well, 
either  with  water,  fand  or  afhes  ;  likewife  cleanfe  it  well 
about  the  bung  hole,  left  the  yeaft  as  it  works  over  carries 
fome  of  its  filth  with  it. 

But  if  it  be  a  barrel,  kilderkin,  firkin  orpin,  the  cuftom 
is  in  large  brew-houfes  to  put  them  over  the  copper-hole  for 
a  night  together,  that  the  fteam  of  the  boiling  water  or  wort 
may  penetrate  into  the  wood. 

But  this  method  is  fo  violent  a  fearcher,  that  unlefs  the 
calk  has  been  new  hoop’d  juft  before,  it  will  be  apt  to  fall  to 

pieces. 

Another  Way . 

Put  two  quarts  or  more  of  lime  ftones  into  the  cafk,  pour 
fome  water  upon  it,  flop  it  up  diredly  and  fhake  it  well 
about. 

Another  Way . 

Dip  a  long  linnen  rag,  in  melted  brimftone,  light  it  at  the 
end,  and  hang  it  in  the  cafk,  the  upper  part  of  the  rag  being 
faftened  to  a  wooden  bung.  This  way  is  both  quick  and  lure, 
and  at  the  fame  time  will  not  only  fweeten  the  calk,  but  help 
to  fine  the  drink. 

Fhe  Vintner's  Way. 

Take  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  offtone  brimftone,  one  ounce 
of  burnt  alum,  and  two  ounces  of  Brandy  5  melt  all  thele 
together  in  an  earthen  pan  over  the  fire,  then  dip  into 
the  mixture  a  fiip  of  canvas,  fprinkle  upon  it  nutmegs, 
cloves,  corriander  and  annifeeds  powdered,  fet  it  on  fire, 
and  hang  it  in  the  cafk,  faftened  at  the  end  with  the 
wooden  bung,  flopping  it  fo  dole  that  no  (moke  can  come 
out. 

For  a  mufty  CASK. 

Boil  pepper  in  water,  and  fill  the  cafk  with  it  fcalding 
fiots 

For 


For  a  very  ftinking  CASK* 

The  remedy  is  to  let  the  head  of  the  cafk  be  taken  out 
by  the  cooper,  and  the  infide  be  ferap’d  or  new  ihaved 
and  let  him  fire  it  afterwards, 

lo  prepare  new  CASKS  for  Malt  Liquor » 

Some  ignorant  people  chufe  new  cafks  for  ftrong  drink 
after  they  have  once  or  twice  lealded  with  water,  but  this 
is  not  good  ;  for  the  beer  or  ale  will  be  fare  to  tafte  of  the 
cafk  for  half  if  not  a  whole  year  afterwards,  fueh  is  the  twang 
of  the  oak  and  its  bark. 

To  prevent  this,  when  your  brewing  is  over  5  put  upfome 
water  fealding  hot  and  letting  it  through  the  grains,  then 
boil  it  and  fill  up  the  calk,  Hop  it  well,  and  let  it  ftand 
till  it  is  cold,  do  this  twice,  then  take  the  grounds  of  ftrong 
drink,  and  having  boil’d  in  it  green  walnut  leaves  and  new 
hay  or  wheat  ftraw,  put  all  into  the  cafk,  full  and  floppy 
ing  it  clofe  5  having  done  this  ufe  it  for  fmall  beer  half  a 
year  together,  and  it  will  be  thoroughly  iweet,  and  fit  for 
ftrong  drinks. 

Another  Way - 

Dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  deep  enough  for  it  to  lie  half 
depth  with  the  bung  upwards,  let  it  lie  thus  for  a  week 
and  it  will  greatly  help  either,  or  any  ftinking  calk. 

WINE  CASKS,  are  many  of  them  good  calks  for  malt 
liquors  $  becaufe  thofe  of  fack  and  white  wine  arc  already 
feafon’d  to  hand  and  will  greatly  improve  beer,  and  ales 
that  are  put  in  them  5  but  by  no  means  ufe  Rhenifh  wine 
calks  for  ftrong  drink  ;  for  the  wood  of  them  is  fo  tinctur¬ 
ed  with  this  fharp  wine,  that  it  will  Icarce  ever  be  free  of 
it  5  and  therefore  fuch  cafks  are  rather  to  be  us’d  for  fmall 
beer. 

Claret  cafks  will  much  {boner  be  made  fit  for  ftrong 
drink,  by  being  fealded  two  or  three  times  with  grounds  of 
barrels,  and  afterwards  ufed  for  fmall  beer  for  fome- 
time. 

To  cure  a  claret  cafk  of  the  colour  and  tafte,  put  a  peck 
of  ftone  lime  into  a  hogfhead,  and  pour  upon  it  three  pails 
of  water  5  bung  up  the  cafk  immediately  with  a  bung  of 
wood  or  cork,  and  fhake  it  well  about  for  a  quarter  of 
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an  hour,  and  let  it  (land  a  day  and  night,  and  it  will  take 
oif  the  red  colour,  and  alter  the  tade  of  the  calk  very 
much. 


CATARACT,  a  didemper  incident  to  hogs,  making  their 
eyes  to  water,  and  a  moidure  to  afcend  up  into  their 
he  ads;  It  proceeds  commonly  Irom  their  eating  raw  fruit, 
that  fall  off  the  trees,  or  when  there  is  great  dore  of  them. 

The  remedy  is,  to  give  them  fome  old  capers  in  their 
wadi  or  other  meat,  or  red  and  white  coleworts  amongft 
their  food,  or  mar  Hi  mallows  mixt  with  their  meat,  or 
liverwort  boil’d  in  honey  water. 

CATCHUP  that  will  keep  good  20  Tears 

Take  2  quarts  of  drong  dale  beer,  and  half  a  pound  of  am 
chovies,  walhthem  dean,  cloves  and  mace  of  each  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce,  of  pepper  half  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  a  race  or  2 
of  ginger,  half  a  pound  of  diallots,  and  a  pint  of  flap  mufli- 
rooms  well  boil’d  and  pickl’d.  Boil  all  thefe  over  a  flow 
fire  j  till  one  half  is  confum’d,  than  run  it  through  a  flannel- 
tag  j  let  it  dand  till  it  is  quite  cold,  then  put  it  up  in  a 
bottle  and  dop  it  clofe. 

One  fpoonful  of  this  to  a  pint  of  melted  butter,  gives 
both  tafte  and  colour  above  all  other  ingredients  5  and  gives 
the  mod  agreeable  relifh  to  filh  fauce. 

It  is  edeenf  d  by  many,  to  exceed  what  is  brought  from 

India , 

CATCHUP  of  MUSHROOMS. 

Fill  a  dew-pan  full  of  the  large  flap  mufhrocms,  and 
the  tops  of  thofe  that  are  commonly  wip’d  for  pickling, 
fet  it  on  a  gentle  fire  with  a  handful  of  fait  *  they  will 
yield  a  great  deal  of  liquor  $  drain  it,  and  add  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  /ballots,  two  cloves  of  garlick,  pepper,  gin-  I 
ger  cloves,  rnace  and  a  bay  leaf  5  boil  andfcum  it  very  well,, 
let  it  dand  till  it  is  quite  cold  5  bottle  it  and  dop  it  clofe. 

To  make  a  CAVIAR  or  Spawn  of  Sturgeon, 

Firft  wadi  the  durgeon  well  in  venigar  and  water,  and 
then  lay  it  in  fait  and  water  two  or  three  days,  then  boil 
it  in  frefh  water  and  fait  7  *ncl  wW-  ;»  cold  put  it  up  for 
ufe. 
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A  good  caudle; 

To  two  quarts  of  water  put  half  a  pint  of  whole  oat¬ 
meal  ;  let  it  boil  very  flow  for  five  or  fix  hours  at  leaft  5 
then  ftrain  it  out,  and  to  two  quarts  put  three  large  blades 
of  mace,  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  white  or  Rhenilh  wine  j 
and  fweeten  it  to  your  palate,  and  juft  when  you  take  it 
off  the  fire,  cut  away  all  the  white  of  half  a  le  mon  and 
putitin,  you  may  put  in  juft  the  yellow  of  the  peel. 

CELANDINE.  The  juce  being  taken  in  at  the  nole, 
purges  the  brain  5  a  water  diftill’d  from  it  is  good  for  the 
king’s  evil,  the  root  of  it  or  herb  alone,  applied  with  the 
urine  of  a  fick  perfon,  is  recommended  as  good  for  the 
piles. 

The  juice  of  its  flowers  being  mix’d  with  honey,  wo¬ 
man’s  milk,  or  fomewhat  elfe  that  will  qualify  its  acrimo¬ 
ny,  will  take  away  the  fpecks  in  the  eyes,  dry  up  fores  and 
ulcers,  tetters,  fcabby  heads,  and  fcald  heads  in  children. 

The  leaves  pounded  with  camomile  roots,  and  applied 
to  the  navel,  is  good  for  the  cure  of  the  cholick. 

CENTAURY,  is  fomething  aftringent^  the  deco£Hon  of 
it  being  taken,  purges  by  ftool;  it  is  good  againft  tertian 
agues,  the  jaundice,  fpleen  and  fciatica.  It  kills  worms 
and  brings  them  away  5  it  is  alfo  good  in  confumptions  and 
cramps,  and  all  nervous  difeafes  5  the  lame  being  ufed 
with  honey,  clears  the  fight. 

A  Good  CERECLOTH 

Take  four  ounces  of  red  lead,  two  ounces  of  white  lead, 
two  ounces  of  caftle  foap,  bees  wax,  oil  of  bays  and  barrows 
greafe  of  each  an  ounce,  boil  the  red  and  white  lead  in  9 
quarters  of  a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  till  they  look  brown,  then 
put  in  the  reft  of  the  ingredients,  let  it  boil  five  hours 
keeping  it  ftirring  till  it  works  j  then  oil  your  hands  j  make 
up  in  rolls. 

Of  making  CHEESE. 

In  the  firft  place  I  fhall  confider  the  way  of  managing 
the  Rennet 

Rennet  is  made  of  a  calves  bag,  which  is  to  be  taken  out 
as  foon  as  the  calf  is  kill’d,  and  fcoured  ihfide  and  ontfide 
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with  fait,  after  it  has  been  firffc  difchdrg’d  of  the  curd  that 
is  always  found  in  it  ;  wadi  the  curd  with  water  in  a  cullen¬ 
der,  and  pick  out  any  hairs  in  it,  walking  it  till  it  becomes 
very  white  ;  then  put  the  curd  into  the  bag  again,  adding  to 
It  two  good  handfuls  of  fait  ;  then  clofe  up  the  mouth  of 
the  bag  wdtli  a  die  we  r  ;  and  lay  the  bag  in  an  earthen  pan  5 
and  it  will  remain  fit  for  ufe  12  months. 

"When  you  are  to  ufe  this  bag,  fait  a  quart  of  water  till  it 
is  firong  enough  to  bear  an  egg,  then  boil  it,  then  let  it  by 
till  is  quite  cold,  and  pricking  the  bag  into  a  great  many 
fm all  holes,  put  it  into  a  pan  for  ufe. 

While  this  rennet  is  frefh,  one  fpoonful  of  the  liquor  will 
turn  or  fet  about  16 ,  i8'or  20  gallons  of  milk',  but  the  longer 
it  is  kept  the  weaker  it  grows,  and  requires  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  :  this  rennet  will  Jail  good  about  a  month.  This  is  the 
method  us’d  in  Ejjex  and  Herefordjhirs. 

Others  prepare  rennet  bags  as  follows  :  They  wafh  and 
fcour  the  calf's  bag  as  before  with  fait,  and  in  like  manner 
the  curd,  and  then  having  falted  it  well,  they  hang  it 
up  in  a  kitchin  chimney  corner  and  dry  it  ;  and  when  they 
ufe  it,  boil  fait  and  water  as  before,  filling  the  bag  with 
it,  making  holes  in  the  bag  as  before,  and  keeping  it  in 
a  clean  pan. 

You  ought  to  take  notice ;  that  the  calf’s  bag,  which  is 
the  part  that  receives  the  milk,  is  fo  difpofed  as  to  change 
milk  into  curd  as  foon  as  it  is  received  into  it,  and  the  curd 
which  is  found  in  it,  partaking  of  that  quality  of  the  bag, 
which  difpoles  it  to  harden  the  milk  ;  thefe  are  therefore 
preferv’d  for  the  fame  ufe  in  turning  common  milk  into  curd  ; 
and  that  as  the  calf’s  bag  is  naturally  when  it  receives  the 
milk  from  the  cow,  which  then  curdles  in  the  bag  ;  fo  in 
like  manner  when  you  would  turn  or  fet  milk  for  chcefe  or 
any  other  ufe,  the  milk  ought  to  be  juft  of  the  lame  warmth 
as  the  body  of  the  calf  was,  and  the  milk  it  felf  when  the 
calf  receiv’d  it  from  the  cow. 

If  the  the  milk  be  too  hot,  when  the  rennet  is  put  to  it, 
there  is  great  danger,  for  then  it  fets  or  turns  to  curdjvery 
quick?  and  that  will  make  the  cheefe  hard;  but  it  will  be 
belt  to  have  the  milk  of  fuch  a  warmth  only,  as  that  it  will 
not  come  too  foon,  as  they  term  it  in  dairys  but  to  let  it  be 
of  juft  fuch  a  warmth  that  it  may  come  moderately,  for 
fhe  quicker  the  curd  comes,  the  harder  it  is,  and  the  har¬ 
der  will  the  cheefe  be. 

Befides  this  fome  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  pafture 
where  the  cows  feed  ;  for  thofe  cows  that  feed  in  rank  graft 
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have  more  watery  parts  in  their  milk,  than  thofe  cows 
that  feed  on  fhort  grafs. 

Again,  if  cows  feed  upon  Crow-garlicky  or  the  Aliaria , 
or  Sauce  alone  or  Jack  in  the  Hedge ,  or  Goofe-grafs,  or  Cli¬ 
vers,  or  Rennet  wort ,  than  milk  will  be  ill  tailed  or  elfe  turn 
or  curdle  of  it  felf,  although  it  be  a  good  while  after  the 
cow  calved  $  and  if  the  goofe-grafs  or  clivers  happen  to  be 
the  occafion  of  the  turning  of  the  milk,  then  you  ought  to 
ufe  a  leffer  quantity  of  the  rennet  ♦  it  being  the  only  ufe  of 
rennet  to  fix  milk  and  turn  it  to  curd  •  and  if  there  be  al¬ 
ready  in  the  milk  it  felf  an  equivalent  to  rennet  by  means 
of  the  cows  eating  the  beforementioned  herbs,  then  a  little  of 
it  will  do. 

It  ihould  alfo  be  remembered  that  where  cows  feed  up¬ 
on  long  rank  grafs,  the  milk  being  watery  will  not  contain 
two  thirds  of  the  cream,  or  richnefs  that  there  is  in  the  fame 
quantity  of  milk  from  cows  fed  upon  fine  fhort  grafs. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  when  cows  feed  upon 
fuch  weeds  as  Clivers ,  &c.  which  turn  their  milk,  the  curd 
is  always  hard  and  lcattered,  and  never  comes  into  a  body 
as  pure  milk  will  do,  that  is  fet  with  rennet,  and  confe- 
quently  the  cheefe  wall  be  hard. 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferv’d,  that  as  the  bag  of  which  rennet 
is  made  happens  to  be  good,  fo  will  the  rennet  will  be  good 
in  proportion. 

And  the  bag  will  be  good,  when  the  milk  of  the  cow  which 
fuckled  the  calf  is  good. 

But  befides  the  goodnefs  of  the  milk  and  the  rennet,  if 
a  cheefe  is  over  prefs’d,  it  will  be  hard  and  unpleafant;  but 
then  again,  the  harder  the  cheefe  is  prefs’d  the  longer  it 
will  keep,  longer  than  thofe  that  are  gently  prefs’d,  and 
bear  being  tranfported  through  the  hotteft  climates,  which 
the  tender  made  cheefes  will  not  without  corrupting,  unlefs 
they  are  put  into  oil. 

Take  notice  alfo  of  the  rennet  hag,  that  the  calf  ihould 
fuck  it  full  about  an  hour  before  it  is  kill’d,  that  there  may 
be  the  more  and  frefher  curd  in  it  •  tho’  in  the  killing  of 
calves  it  is  a  rule  to  let  them  fail  fome  time  before  they 
are  kill’d. 

Let  the  curd  be  broke  by  gentle  degrees,  and  as  equally  as 
poffible  every  where  ;  the  little  pains  extraordinary,  will 
be  paid  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  cheefe,  for  then  it  will  not 
be  full  of  eyes  and  holiov/s. 
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Some  make  an  artificial  rennet,  which  will  alfo  do  very 
well  for  making  of  cheefe,  and  this  is  by  boiling  goofe-grafs 
otherwife  call’d  Water -Rennet -Wort  in  water,  to  which  iome 
add  the  tops  of  fweet  bryar  •  a  fpoonful  of  which  deco&ion, 
or  boiled  liquor  will  turn  about  five  gallons  of  milk,  without 
any  other  help. 

Now  whether  you  ufe  the  calfs  bag  rennet,  or  this  laft,  if 
you  would  give  your  cheefes  any  rich  flavours,  then  you  may 
put  in  fuch  lweet-herbs  as  you  like  in  the  water,  while  you 
are  boiling  it  for  them,  or  fuch  fpices  as  you  have  a  mind  to. 

To  make  a  plain  SAGE  CHEESE. 

Bruife  the  tops  of  young  red  fage  in  a  mortar,  till  you  can 
prefs  the  juice  out  of  them*  bruife  likewife  fome  leaves  of 
fpinach  or  fpinage,  and  having  fqueez’d  out  the  juice,  mix 
it  with  that  of  the  fage  to  render  it  of  a  pleafant  green  colour 
which  the  juice  of  the  fage  alone,  will  not  make  it,  and  this 
will  alio  allay  the  bitter  tafte  of  the  fage. 

Having  prepar’d  the  juice  put  the  rennet  to  the  milk,  and 
at  the  fame  time  mix  with  it  as  much  of  the  fage,  $£c. 
juice  as  will  give  the  milk  the  green  colour  you  defire, 
putting  in  more  or  lefs  of  the  fage  juice  to  that  of  the  fpinage 
juice  according  as  you  would  have  the  cheefe  tafte  ftronger 
or  weaker  of  the  fage. 

When  the  curd  is  come,  break  it  gently,  and  when  it  is  all 
equally  broken,  put  it  into  the  cheefe  vat  or  mote  and  prefs 
it  gently,  and  the  gentle  prefling  will  make  it  eat  tender,  and 
mellow  when  on  the  contrary  the  prefling  of  it  hard  will 
make  it  eat  hard;  when  it  has  flood  in  the  prefs  about  eight 
hours  it  mull  be  falted. 

cTo  make  a  SAGE  CHEESE  in  Figures. 

To  do  this  you  mull  be  provided  with  two  cheefe  vats 
of  the  fame  fize,  and  the  milk  mull  be  fet  to  turn  in  two 
different  veffels  ;  one  part  with  plain  rennet  only  and  the 
other  with  rennet  and  fage  juice. 

Thefe  mull  be  made  as  you  would  do  two  diftin&  cheefes 
and  put  into  the  prefifes  at  the  fame  time. 

When  each  of  thefe  cheefes  have  Hood  in  the  prefs  for  half 
an  hour,  take  them  opt  and  cut  out  lome  fquare  pieces  or 
long  flips,  quite  out  of  the  plain  cheefe,  and  lay  them  by 
on  a  plate  ;  then  cut  the  fame  number  of  pieces  out  of  the 
fage  cheefe  of  the  lame  figure  and  fize,  and  immediately 
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put  the  pieces  of  the  fage  cheefe  into  the  places  that  you 
cut  out  of  the  plain  cheefe,  and  the  pieces  cut  out  of  the 
plain  cheefe  into  the  places  cut  out  of  the  fage  cheefe  ;  for 
this  purpofe  fome  have  a  tin  plate  made  into  figures  of 
feveral  fhapes,  by  which  they  cut  out  the  pieces  of  the  chee- 
fes  fo  exactly  that  they  fit  without  any  trouble. 

Having  done  this  they  put  the  cheefes  into  the  preffes 
again  and  manage  them  like  common  cheefes ;  and  fo  there 
will  be  one  fage  cheefe  with  white  or  plain  figures  in  it, 
and  another  a  white  cheefe  with  green  figures  in  it. 

Great  care  mud:  be  taken  that  the  curd  be  very  equally 
broke,  and  alfo  that  both  the  cheefes  be  prefs’d  as  equally 
as  it  is  poffible  before  the  figures  are  cut  out,  or  otherwiie 
when  they  come  to  be  prefs’d  for  the  laft  time,  the  figures 
will  prefs  unequally  and  lofe  their  fhapes. 

Thefe  cheeies  fhould  be  made  not  above  two  inches  thick, 
for  if  they  are  thicker,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  the 
figures  regular. 

Thefe  cheefes  muft  after  they  are  made  be  frequently 
turn’d  and  fhifted  on  the  fhelf  and  often  rubb’d  with  a  coarfe 
cloth.  Thefe  cheeies  will  be  fit  to  be  eaten  in  about  eight 
months. 

%o  make  flip  Coat  CHEESE  other  wife  call'd 
CREAM  CHEESE. 

Take  twelve  quarts  of  new  milk  and  a  quart  of  cream, 
put  it  together  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  rennet  (or  lefs  accor¬ 
ding  to  its  flrengthj  juft  warm,  and  it  having  flood  till 
the  curd  is  come  lay  a  cloth  in  rhe  cheefe  vat,  and  cut  out 
the  curd  with  a  fkimming  difh,  and  put  it  into  the  vat  till 
it  is  full,  turning  the  cheefe  cloth  over  it,  and  as  the  curd 
fettles  lay  more  on  till  you  have  laid  on  as  much  as  will  make 
one  cheefe. 

When  the  whey  is  drain’d  out  turn  the  cheefe  into  a  dry 
cloth,  and  then  lay  a  weight  of  a  pound  upon  it,  at  night  turn 
it  out  into  another  cloth,  and  the  next  morning  fait  it  a  little, 
then  having  made  a  bed  of  nettles  or  alb  leaves  to  lay  it  on, 
cover  it  with  the  lame,  fhifting  them  twice  a  day  *  till  the 
cheefe  is  fit  to  eat,  which  will  be  in  about  xo  days. 

To  imitate  CHESHIRE  CHEESE, 

The  milk  being  fet  and  the  curd  come  ;  do  not  break  it 
with  a  difh  as  is  cuftomary  in  making  other  cheefes  ;  but 
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draw  it  together  with  your  hands  to  one  fide  of  the  veffel,brea“ 
king  it  gently  and  regularly  •  for  if  it  be  prefs’d  roughly  a 
great  deal  of  the  richnefs  of  the  milk  will  go  into  the  whey. 
Put  the  curd  into  the  cheefe  vat  or  mote  as  you  thus  gather 
it,  and  when  it  is  full,  prefs  it  and  turn  it  often,  faking  it  at 
feveral  times. 

Thefe  cheefes  are  to  be  made  feven  or  eight  inches  thick, 
and  will  be  fit  to  be  eat  in  a  year.  You  mult  turn  them  and 
fhift  them  frequently  upon  a  ihelf,  and  rub  them  with  a  dry 
coarfe  cloth  and  at  the  years  end  you  may  bore  a  hole  in  the 
middle  and  pour  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fack,  and  flop  the 
hole  clofe  with  fome  of  the  fame  cheefe,  and  let  it  in  a  wine 
cellar  for  fix  months  to  mellow,  and  you  will  find  the  fack 
will  be  all  loll  and  the  hole  will  be  in  a  manner  clofed  up. 

2*  imitate  GLOCESTER  SHIRE  CHEESE, 

Set  the  milk  as  is  before  directed  for  other  cheefes  5  and 
break  the  curd  as  equally  and  tenderly  as  you  can,  put  it  in  a 
cloth  into  the  vat,  and  let  it  in  the  prefs  for  an  hour  •  then 
take  it  out  c-f  the  vat  and  cut  it  into  linall  pieces,  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  nutmeg  into  a  pan  of  fcaldtng  water,  and  fprinkle 
them  with  fait,  to  what  quantity  you  think  fit. 

Then  fet  them  again  into  the  cheefe  vat,  where  let  them 
kand  till  the  next  morning,  and  when  they  are  taken  out, 
let  them  by,  not  forgetting  to  turn  them  and  wipe  them  very 
often,  till  they  are  grown  very  dry  •  or  elfe  when  you  have 
prels’d  one  of  thefe  cheefes  two  hours,  fait  it  on  the  upper 
fide  and  turn  it  at  night,  and  fait  the  fide  that  lies  uppermok 
to  lie  in  the  prefs  till  the  next  morning-  but  the  firft  way 
is  accounted  thebek^  the  cheefes  done  the  firk  way,  i.  e.  by 
cutting  the  cheefe,  will  be  fmooth  coated,  they  will  be  fit  for 
eating  in  eight  months  time, 
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l*o  make  a  Mary  gold  CHEESE. 

Having  gathered  marygold  flowers  in  a  dry  day,  pick  the 
golden  coloured  leaves  off  5  pound  them  in  a  mortar  or  grind 
them  and  krain  out  the  juice  5  put  this  into  your  milk  at 
the  fame  time  that  you  put  in  your  Rennet ,  kir  them  toge¬ 
ther.  The  milk  being  fet  and  the  curd  come,  break  it  as 
gently  and  as  equally  as  you  poffible  can,  put  it  into  the 
cheefe  vat,  and  prefs  it  with  a  gentle  weight,  there  being 
fuch  a  number  of  holes  in  the  bottom  part  of  the  vat,  as  will 
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let  the  whey  eafily  out,  or  elle  let  there  be  a  fpout  to  carry 
off  the  whey  $  tho  the  holes  will  be  the  beft. 

The  cheefe  which  is  made  in  a  cloth  $  muff  be  us’d  like 
other  cheefes  made  after  that  manner. 

To  make  BUCKINGHAM  CHEESE, 

Procure  a  cheefe  vat  of  a  fquare  figure  fix  inches  over  and 
nine  inches  deep,  full  of  imall  holes  for  the  conveniency  of 
letting  out  the  whey,  when  the  curd  is  put  into  it.  Then  mix 
the  nights  cream  with  the  mornings  milk,  and  put  the  rennet 
to  it  to  cool. 

When  the  curd  is  come  take  it  gently  out  of  the  whey  and 
with  it  fill  the  cheefe  vat,  and  as  that  finks  fill  up  the  cheefe 
vat  with  curds,  doing  this  once  every  hour  till  night. 

The  next  morning  turn  the  cheefe  up  fide  down,  turning 
It  every  night  and  morning  till  it  fhrinks  from  the  cheefe-vat, 
and  is  grown  ftiff  enough  to  be  taken  out  without  breaking, 
and  then  lay  it  upon  a  flieif  to  be  turn’d  and  fhift  it  night 
and  morning,  till  it  is  dry  and  fit  for  ufe, 

jdngelot  CHEESE. 

Having  the  ftrokings  of  three  or  four  cows,  fet  it  with  ren¬ 
net,  as  foon  as  it  has  been  milked,  and  when  it  is  comeftake 
it  up  with  a  fkimming  difh  without  breaking  the  curd,  and 
then  by  degrees  fill  a  narrow  high  cheefe  mote  or  vat,  conti¬ 
nually  filling  as  the  curd  finks,  till  the  mote  or  vat  is  full. 

If  you  would  have  it  thick,  the  vat  ought  to  be  fix,  eight 
or  ten  inches  deep  5  you  muft  keep  continually  filling  for 
three  or  four  hours,  then  ftrew  a  little  fait  on  the  top,  let 
it  ftand  all  night  and  clapping  a  board  or  trencher  to  that 
end  of  the  vat,  turn  it  up  and  fait  the  other  end,  then  fet  it 
by  for  nine  or  ten  days  without  removing  it,  led:  it 
ihould  crack  and  break,  by  which  time  it  will  fink  and 
Ihrinking  will  flip  eafily  out  of  the  vat,  then  fet  it  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  place  that  it  may  dry  by  degrees. 

The  time  to  make  this  cheele  is  in  the  beginning  of  May  or 
in  September.  If  you  would  have  it  richer,  you  may  add  a 
fourth  part  of  cream. 

Chedder  CHEESE. 

Chedder  is  a  town  in  Somerfetjhire  feated  on  the  iouth  fide 
pf  Mendip  hills  in  a  warm  and  fertile  foil  for  pafturage  $ 

whereby 
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whereby  Chedder  is  rendered  famous  for  cheefe  5  and  it  has 
been  a  long  cuftom  there  as  well  as  in  fome  adjacent  parifhes 
lor  federal  neighbours  to  join  their  milk  together  to  make 
one  cheefe  of  a  larger  fize  then  ordinary, and  exceeds  ingood- 
nefs  moft  cheefe  in  England ,  if  kept  from  two  to  five  years 
old.  The  fize  of  thefe  cheefes  are  generally  from  30  to  an 
hundred  pound. 

Cream  CHEESE. 

Strain  the  milk  into  a  cheefe  tub  often  in  the  fields,  and  to 
1 5  gallons  of  milk,  put  about  two  fpoonfuls  of  rennet,  and  it 
will  come  in  about  half  an  hour. 

It  mult  not  be  fet,  when  juft  hot  from  the  cows,  for  then 
it  will  be  apt  to  be  tough,  but  luke-warm; 

When  it  is  come  break  it  gently  with  a  fleeting  difh, 
ftirnng  it  well  from  the  bottom  •  for  if  it  be  maftfd  altoge¬ 
ther  every  way,  it  will  be  lean,  that  is,  the  butter  will  run 
more  in  the  whey.  This  being  done,  let  it  ftand  to  fettle 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  loofen  a  plug,  that  flops  a  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  tub,  to  let  out  the  whey  into  clean 
veflels. 

Then  put  the  curd  into  a  canvafs  cloth  and  let  two  perfons 
roll  it  up  and  down  gently,  till  the  whey  is  well  drain’d  from 
it.  Then  tie  up  the  cloth  and  hang  it  up  to  drip,  and  when 
it  has  done  dripping,  put  it  into  a  cheefe-vat,  that  is  big 
enough,  lay  a  board  over  it,  and  upon  the  board  fet  a  14 
pound  weight  and  fo  let  it  ftand  all  night. 

In  the  morning  the  cheefe  will  turn  out  feven  or  eight 
Inches  thick,  then  cut  it  into  cheefes  of  half  an  inch  thick 
with  a  long  filken  /bread  5  lay  them  on  fmooth  boards  and 
fait  them  lightly,  turning  them  twice  a  day  for  the  firft  four 
days,  then  lay  them  on  nettles  near  the  ground,  and  turn 
them  twice  a  day  for  eight  days,  and  the  next  day  lay  them 
on  boards  to  dry. 

They  are  fini/h’d  in  eight  days  in  hot  weather*  in  cooler 
in  four. 

1’hick  Square  CREAM  CHEESE  as  at  Newport. 

The  vat  muft  be  made  four  fquare  a  quarter  and  half 
high,  neither  bottom  nor  top  muft  be  fattened  in  3  with  holes 
all  over  5  then  with  rennet,  as  for  common  cheefe,  feta  gallon 
ofmilk,  two  quarts  offlroaking,  and  two  quarts  of  good  thick 
cream  3  and  when  it  is  come,  take  out  the  curd  with  a  China 

fauces*, 


faucer,  and  put  it  into  the  vat  5  drew  a  little  clean  dry  fait 
in  two  or  three  places  as  it  is  laid  in  •  and  as  the  curd  links, 
fill  up  the  vat  •  till  you  have  put  all  in,  prefs  it  as  you  do 
other  cheefe :  let  it  hand  in  the  vat  two  or  three  days,  till 
all  the  whey  has  drain’d  out,  turning  it  often  while  it  is  in  5 
fait  it  two  days  :  take  it  out  5  let  it  lie  to  dry  without  rub¬ 
bing  it.  The  bell  time  for  this  is  in  May, 

STILTON  CHEESE, 

Take  two  Gallons  of  morning  milk  and  five  gallons  of  fweet 
cream,  beat  them  well  together  and  add  as  much  boiling 
Ipring  or  river  water  as  will  make  the  whole  a  little  warmer 
than  milk  from  the  cow  ^  then  put  in  the  rennet  madeltrong 
of  mace  by  boiling  a  good  quantity  of  mace  in  the  rennet 
liquor. 

To  make  MORNING-MILK  CHEESE. 

Take  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  in  the  morning 
and  fyle  it  into  a  clean  tub  ;  then  take  all  the  cream  off 
from  the  milk  that  was  milk’d  in  the  evening,  and  fhrain  it 
into  the  new  milk,  and  having  made  a  good  quantity  of 
fair  water  fealding  hot,  pour  it  alfo  into  the  milk,  to  icald 
the  cream  and  milk  together,  and  let  it  ftand  and  cool  it  with 
a  difh,  till  it  be  no  more  than  luke-warm,  then  go  to  the  pot 
where  the  earning  bag  hangs,  and  take  lb  much  of  the 
earning  from  thence,  without  ftirring  the  bag,  as  will  ferve 
for  the  proportion  of  the  milk,  and  drain  the  fame  carefully 
into  it  -  for  if  the  lead  mote  of  the  curd  of  the  earning,  fall 
into  the  cheefe,  it  will  make  it  rot  and  mould. 

When  the  earning  is  put  in,  cover  the  milkand  let  it  ftand 
for  half  an  hour  or  thereabouts  •  and  in  that  time  it  will 
come,  if  the  earning  be  good  ;  but  if  it  was  nor,  you  muft 
put  in  more  ;  and  when  it  is  come,  break  and  mafia  the  curd 
together  with  a  difh.  in  your  hand,  paffing  and  turning  it 
divers  ways  5  and  when  you  have  broke  it  well  very  gently 
with  your  hand,  prefs  the  curd  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
tub,  then  with  a  thin  difh,  take  the  whey  from  it  as  clear 
as  you  can  *  and  the  cheefe- vat  being  ready  according  to  the 
proportion  of  the  curds,  put  the  curd  upon  it  with  both  your 
hands  joined  together,  and  break  it,  preiling  it  hard  down 
into  the  vat,  till  it  is  full. 

Then  lay  the  hard  cheefe  board  upon  the  top  of  the  curd, 
and  a  fmall  weight  upon  that,  that  the  whey  may  drop  from 
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It  into  the  under  vcfifel,  and  when  it  has  done  dropping,  take 
a  large  cheefe  cloth  and  having  wetted  it  in  cold  waterway  it  on 
the  cheefe  board,  and  then  turn  the  cheefe  upon  it,  and  then 
lay  this  cloth  into  the  cheefe  vat,  and  put  the  cheefe  into 
it  again;  and  with  a  thin  dice,  thru  id  the  fame  down  on  every 
fide,  then  lay  the  cloth  over  the  top,  lay  on  the  cheefe 
board,  carry  it  to  the  prefs,  and  prefs  it  under  a  fufhcient 
weight  for  half  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and  turn  it  into  a 
dry  cloth,  or  put  it  into  the  prefs  again  and  let  it  remain 
there  till  the  next  day  in  the  evening,  and  when  you  turn  it, 
the  laid  time,  turn  it  into  the  dry  vat  without  any  cloth  at 
all 

When  it  has  been  prefs’d  enough,  and  is  taken  out  of  the 
vat,  then  lay  it  in  a  rimnel,  rubbing  it  firft  on  the  one  fide,  and 
then  on  the  other  with  fair,  and  fo  let  it  Hand  all  night  ;  the 
next  morning  do  the  fame  again,  and  fo  turn  it  out  upon  the 
brine  which  comes  from  the  fait  two  or  three  days  more  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  cheefe  is  in  largenefs. 

After  this  lay  it  upon  a  clean  flat  table  or  fhelf  to  dry,  not 
omitting  to  rub  it  all  over  every  day  with  a  clean  cloth  and 
turning  it  till  fuch  time  as  it  is  thoroughly  dry  and  fit  to  go 
mro  the  cheefe  treck  ;  at  firlt  it  mull  be  laid  in  a  place  where 
it  will  dry  haftily ;  but  afterwards  where  it  may  dry  more 
at  leifure. 

To  make  a  cheefe  of  two  meals  of  the  mornings  new  milk 
and  the  evenings  cream  milk,  you  mult  do  alfo  the  fame,  and 
fo  you  mult,  if  you  make  a  fimple  morning  milk  cheefe, 
which  is  all  of  new  milk  and  nothing  elfe,  except  only  that 
you  mull  put  in  the  earning  as  foon  as  the  milk  is  lyl’d,  if  it 
has  any  warmth  in  it ;  and  not  fcald  it ;  but  if  the  warmth 
be  gone  it  mult  be  put  into  a  kettle  and  receive  the  warmth 
of  the  fire. 

2o  make  a  fine  NETTLE  CHEESE,  which  eats  very- 

fine  in  fumtner  time . 

This  is  to  be  made  of  new  milk,  and  as  before  directed  in 
the  new  milk  cheefe  compound,  only  the  curd  mult  be  put 
into  a  very  thin  cheefe-vat,  that  is  not  much  more  than  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  when  it  is  drain’d  from  the  brine,  and  you 
are  to  dry  it,  lay  it  upon  frelh  nettltfs,  and  cover  it  all  over 
with  them,  and  fet  it  to  dry  where  it  may  have  the  air  5 
let  them  ripen  therein,  renewing  the  nettles  once  in  two  days, 
and  every  time  you  renew  them  turn  the  cheefe  let  the 
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nettles  be  gathered  as  much  as  may  be  without  ftalks  :  for 
the  fewer  wrinkles  there  is  in  the  cheefe,  and  the  evener  it 
is,  the  more  curious  is  the  houfewifery  accounted. 

A  CHEESE  CAKE  without  Curd . 

Take  two  quarts  of  cream,  and  14  eggs  both  yolks,  and 
whites  beat  half  a  dozen  of  the  eggs,  and  mix  with  them  as 
much  rice  flour  as  will  make  them  as  thick  as  apafte  :  then 
put  in  the  other  eight  eggs,  having  beaten  them  a  little  ; 
and  ftir  all  well  together  5  fet  the  cream  on  the  fire,  put  in 
the  eggs  and  rice,  ftirring  it  all  the  while  it  is  boiling  5  till  it 
comes  to  be  a  pretty  thick  curd  :  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold, 
and  into  one  part  put  in  fugar  and  currants  5  and  to  the  other 
part,  put  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water 
amber  greafe  and  fugar.  Put  this  meat  into  a  very  good 
cruft.  It  will  be  bak’d  in  a  very  little  time. 

A  good  CHEESE  CAKE  with  Curd . 

To  three  pound  of  cheefe  curd  add  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  butter  :  pound  both  in  a  mortar  till  all  looks  like  butter  5 
then  add  half  a  pound  of  almonds  blanch’d  and  pounded  with 
orange  flower  water,  two  pound  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  16 
eggs,  the  whites  of  eight,  a  little  beaten  mace,  and  a  little 
cream,  beat  all  together,  put  it  in  pufif-pafte,  and  they  will 
be  baked  in  a  quick  oven  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  CHEESE  CURD  PUDDING. 

Take  the  Curd  of  three  quarts  of  new  milk  well  drain’d 
from  the  whey  $  pound  it  very  well  in  a  mortar  with  fix  oun¬ 
ces  of  butter,  then  having  beaten  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and 
the  whites  of  two,  ftrain  them  to  the  curd ;  grate  a  couple  of 
Naples  bifeuits,  and  add  half  a  pint  of  fiour  having  mixed 
all  together,  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte. 

Butter  patty-pans,  fill  them  and  fet  them  in  a  gentle  oven, 
when  you  turn  them  out,  pour  over  them  fome  jfack,  butter 
and  fugar  melted  very  thick  ;  ftick  flips  of  ’candy’d  orange 
or  citron  peel  in  them  5  and  if  you  would  have  Ibme  without 
Tweet-meats,  fiice  blanch’d  almonds  for  them. 
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Lemon  CHEESE  CAKES. 


Beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  into  thefe  grate  the  rind  of 
a  large  lemon,  add  to  thefe  four  ounces  of  fine  fugar  well 
powdered  and  fifted,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  frefh  but¬ 
ter,  warm  all  thefe  gently  over  the  fire,  keeping  ftirririg  it 
all  the  while,  till  it  begins  to  thicken ;  then  take  it  off  and 
put  it  into  the  coffins,  made  of  puff-pafte,  and  bake  them  in  a 
gentle  oven. 

Another  Way. 

Firft  boil  the  rind  of  a  large  lemon  or  orange  in  four  or 
five  waters  till  it  is  very  tender,  and  has  loft  its  bitternefs; 
then  pound  it  in  a  mortar  or  fhred  it  imall,  and  beat  it 
with  the  yolks  of  eight  hard  eggs,  fix  ounces  of  loaf  fugar 
finely  powdered.,  and  a  fpoontul  of  orange  flower  water  :  then 
mix  this  with  as  much  cream  and  two  eggs  beat,  as  will  make 
it  of  the  confiftence  of  cheefecake  meat,  before  it  is  baked, 
then  put  it  into  coffins  and  bake  them  in  a  gentle  oven. 

You  may  put  in  currants,  if  you  pleafe,  but  then  they  muft 
be  firft  well  cleanfed  and  plump'd  a  little  over  the  fire  in 
fugar  and  water. 

The  beft  way  of  making  thefe  cheefe  cakes  is  in  patty 
pans  and  to  fill  them  with  meat  near  an  inch  thick. 

Another  Way  from  a  Lady. 

Drain  a  quart  of  tender  curd  from  the  whey,  then  break 
it  Imall,  and  add  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  and  have  a  pound  of  fugar  finely  fifted  ;  the  yolks  of 
eight  eggs  well  beaten,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  blanch’d 
almonds  well  pounded  in  a  marble  mortar  with  rofewater  or 
orange  Rower  water,  then  grate  four  penny  Naples  bifcuits, 
into  a  pint  of  cream,  and  boil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  ftir- 
ring  them  all  the  while,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  an  hafty  pud¬ 
ding  ;  then  mix  with  it  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  put  it  to 
the  curd  but  not  too  hot,  then  having  mixed  all  together,  put 
it  into  your  pafte. 

ORANGE  CHEESE  CAKES. 

Blanch  a  pound  of  fweet  almonds  5  pound  them  very  fine 
with  four  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water,  a  pound  of  fugar 
ppunded  and  fifted  and  a  pound  and  half  of  melted  butter  s 
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put  to  the  reft  when  almoft  cold  1 6  eggs,  leaving  out  half 
the  whites  ;  pound  and  ftrain  them  •  boil  the  peel  of  a 
couple  of  Semi  oranges,  till  all  the  bitternefs  is  out  *  pound 
it  well  and  mix  it  with  the  reft :  put  it  into  a  very  light 
cruft  and  bake  it. 

To  dry  CHERRIES. 

Stone  the  cherries,  weigh  them,  and  allow  to  every  three 
pound  of  cherries,  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  fugar  finely 
powdered,  fhake  the  cherries  and  fugar  very  well  together  - 
let  them  on  the  fire,  till  the  fugar  is  well  melted,  and  let 
them  have  a  boil  or  two  $  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot9 
and  let  them  ftand  till  the  next  day,  then  make  them  Rai¬ 
ding  hot,  let  them  cool  again,  and  then  lay  them  on  fleves  ; 
and  fet  them  in  a  moderate  oven,  to  ftand  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning  turn  them  and  fet  them  in  again.  The  oven 
muft  not  be  hotter  than  it  is  after  fmall  bread  or  pyes.  When 
they  have  been  furhciently  drv’d,  keep  them  in  a  box  very 
clofe,  and  without  any  paper  between  them. 

To  dry  CHERRIES  without  Sugar. 

Stone  the  Cherries,  fet  them  on  the  fire,  without  any  liquor 
but  what  comes  out  of  them  5  let  them  boil  up  feven  or  eight 
times  ;  fhaking  them  while  they  are  boiling,  then  put  them 
into  an  earthen  pan;  the  next  day  give  them  a  fcald,  fet 
them  by  till  they  are  cold,  and  then  lay  them  on  fieves;  and 
|  fet  them  in  a  moderate  oven  to  dry. 

Any  fort  of  cherries  will  be  dry’d  by  the  ovens  being 
|  twice  heated. 

!  To  dry  CHERRIES  in  'Bunches . 

I  Is,. . 

The  cherries,  may  be  either  Kentijh  or  Morelia ;  tie  1® 
or  12  in  a  bunch  with  a  thread, and  when  you  have  drykhyour, 
other  cherries;putthe  fyrup  that  they  come  out  of  to  the  bun¬ 
ches  5  give  them  juft  one  boil,  cover  them  dole,  and  the  next 
I  day  give  them  a  fcald,  fet  them  by  till  they  are  cold,  then 
lay  them  in  fieves  in  a  cool  oven,  turn  them  after  they  are 
dry  on  one  fide, and  heat  the  ovendaily  till  they  are  thoroughly 
I  dry, 

'  #  * 
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Jo  make  Jam  of  CHERRIES, 

Stone  fix  pound  of  cherries  ;  boil  them  ;  and  as  they 
are  boiling  break  them  5  and  when  all  the  juice  is  fo  boil’d 
away  that  you  can  fee  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  put  in  a 
pound  and  half  of  fugar  finely  powdered,  fbir  them  well 
together,  and  give  them  two  or  three  rolls  5  then  put  the 
juice  into  glaifes  or  pots. 

To  make  CHERRY  Tafte* 

Stone  and  boil  the  cherries,  breaking  all  the  while,  boil 
them  till  they  are  very  dry,  and  for  every  pound  of  cherries 
allow  a  pound  and  quarter  of  fugar  finely  powdered  and  lifted  5 
put  in  the  fugar  to  the  cherries  when  they  are  hot  5  fet  it  on  the 
fire  till  the  fugar  is  thoroughly  melted  5  put  it  into  a  bread 
pan  or  earthen  plates,  fet  them  in  a  Hove  till  it  is  candy ’d  5 
drop  it  on  glafs,  and  when  they  are  dry  on  one  fide  turn 
them. 

To  preferve  CHERRIES. 

If  the  cherries  be  either  Morellas  or  Cornelians,  ike, 
Hone  them  and  lor  Morellas  take  the  jelly  of  white  currants 
drawn  with  a  little  water  *  and  pals  a  pint  and  half  of  the 
jelly,  and  eight  pounds  of  fine  iugar  through  a  jelly-bag  ;  \ 
then  fet  it  on  a  quick  fire,  till  it  boils,  then  feum  it  and 
put  in  two  pounds  of  the  Honed  cherries*  they  muft  not  be 
buffered  to  boil  too  fait  at  firH  •  take  them  off  the  fire  now 
and  then,  and  when  you  perceive  they  are  tender  make  them  Ij 
boil  very  fad  till  they  jelly,  and  are  very  clear  5  then  put  I 
them  in  glafles  or  pots. 

If  the  cherries  are  Cornelians,  they  muft  have  red  cur-  - 
rant  jelly;  and  if  white  currants  are  not  to  be  had,  codlin  I 
jelly  will  ferve  for  the  Morellas . 

Jo  make  CHERRY  WINE, 

Let  the  cherries  be  gathered  in  dry  weather,  when  they  H 
are  full  ripe,  pick  them  fre  m  the  ftalks,  and  bruife  them  1 
well  with  your  hands,  till  they  are  all  broken,  then  put  them  1 
into  a  hair  bag,  and  prefs  them  as  much  as  you  can,  without  1 
breaking  the  ftones. 

To  every  gallon  of  the  juice  put  a  pound  of  powder  fugar,  l 
ilir  them  well  together  5  boil  it  and  leum  it  a*s  long  as  any  | 
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fcum  will  rife  ;  then  fet  it  in  a  cool  place  till  it  is  quite 
cold,  and  put  it  up  in  a  calk,  and  it  will  prefently  begin  to 
work. 

When  it  has  done  working  flop  the  vefifel  clofe,  and  let 
it  Hand  four  Months,  if  it  holds  the  quantity  of  20  Gallons 
or  more  or  lefs  according  as  your  quantity  is,  then  bottle  it 
off  and  put  a  lump  of  loaf  iugar  into  each  bottle.  It  will 
keep  two  or  three  years,  if  it  be  fet  in  a  cool  place. 

BLACK  CHERRY  WINE. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  weight  of  Malaga  railins, 
put  to  them  two  gallons  of  water  :  let  them  Band  leveral  days 
to  ferment,  as  is  done  for  clary  Wine  (which  fee)  when  you 
draw  off  the  liquor  add  fix  pound  of  black  cherries  to  every 
gallon  :  let  them  be  fermented  together  three  or  four  days, 
or  until  the  liquor  is  deeply  tinHured  ;  draw  it  off,  and  to 
this  quantity,  when  you  put  it  up  add  half  an  ounce  of 
roch  alum  finely  powdered,  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs  well 
beaten  into  a  froth;  mix  all  well  together  and  Bop  it  up 
clofe.  After  this  manner  you  may  make  elder  wine.  After 
the  liquor  has  been  drawn  from  the  cherries,  they  may  be 
put  into  a  Bill  with  a  fudicient  quantity  of  water,  and  diBilleci 
with  a  gentle  fire,  and  from  it  extraff  a  fine  fpirit.  You  may 
alfo  do  the  fame  with  goofe-berries  and  currants. 

Another  Way. 

Boil  three  gallons  of  water  anhour,bruife  12  pounds  of  black 
cherries,  but  do  not  break  the  Bones ;  pour  the  water,  boi¬ 
ling  hot  on  the  cherries,  Bir  the  cherries  very  well  in  it, 
and  let  it  Band  for  24  hours,  then  Brain  it  off  and  to  every 
gallon  put  near  two  pounds  of  good  fugar  ;  mix  it  well  with 
the  liquor,  and  let  it  Band  24  hours  longer,  then  put  it  up 
in  a  clean  lweet  cafk  and  Bop  it  up  dole,  bottle  it  not  be~- 
fore  you  find  it  to  be  very  fine. 

BLACK  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Take  a  gallon  of  Brong  claret,  and  eight  pounds  of  black 
cherries  full  ripe,  Bamp  them  and  put  them  to  the  wine 
with  angelica,  balm  and  cardbus  of  each,  four  handfuls, 
mint  two  handfuls  and  as  many  rofemary  Bowers;  fix  hand¬ 
ful  of  clove  giiliflowers,  four  ounces  of  cinnamon  cut  irnali 
and  two  ounces  of  nutmegs;  put  all  thefe  together  in  a  Bean 
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or  deep  earthen  or  rather  jar  and  cover  it  fo  clofe  that  no 
air  may  get  in  $  let  it  dand  for  24  hours,  then  put  it  into  a 
Hill,  lute  it  dole,  and  didil  off  as  much  as  runs  good  •  fweeten 
it  with  fugar  candy  to  your  palate;  this  is  an  excellent  cordial 
good  againft  melancholy  and  the  vapours. 

To  preferve  CORNELIAN  Cherries . 

Let  the  cherries  be  full  ripe,  put  them  into  a  preferving- 
pan  with  their  weight  in  fine  fugar  powdered,  laying  a  layer 
of  fugar  and  another  of  fruit  *  and  fo  on  till  you  nave  laid 
all  in,  then  cover  them  with  fugar  5  then  pour  upon  them 
half  a  pint  of  white-wine,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  as  foo* 
as  the  fugar  is  all  melted  make  them  boil  up  quick,  feu  ra¬ 
ni  mg  it  as  the  feum  rifes,  ftirrmg  them  every  now  and  then, 
and  when  the  fruit  is  clear  they  are  enough',  then  put  them 
into  glaffes  and  cover  them  with  papers. 

To  make  Marmalade  of  CORNELIAN  Cherries .. 

Take  ripe  cherries,  Hone  them. allow  a  pound  of  powdered 
fugar  to  ev  ery  pound  of  cherries. 

Wet  the  lugar  with  white  wine  and  boil  it  to  a  candy 
height,  then  put  in  the  cherries  with  that  juice  that  comes 
from  them,  and  boil  them  up  very  quick,  dirring  it  often, 
and  feummifig  it  clean  5  and  when  you  find  it  to  be  clear  and 
of  a  good  confidence,  put  it  into  a  glaz’d  earthen  pan,  and 
when  it  is  almoft  cold  put  it  into  glalfes,  cover  them  with 
white  paper  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  room. 

CHICKENS. 

As  foon  as  they  are  hatch’d  if  any  be  weaker  than  the 
reft, wrap  them  in  wool, and  let  them  have  the  air  of  the  fire  ; 
It  will  alfo  be  very  good  to  perfume  them  with  rofemary;  fo 
the  firft  hatch’d  chickens  may  be  kept  in  a  fieve  till  the  reft 
are  difclos’d,  for  they  will  have  no  meat  for  two  days  5  for 
dome  fhells  being  harder  than  others  they  will  require  fb 
much  diftance  of  time  in  opening;  but  unlefs  the  chickens 
are  weak  or  the  hen  unkind,  it  wall  not  be  amifs  to  let  them 
alone  under  her,  for  fhe  will  nourjfh  them  kindly. 

When  they  are  two  days  old,  give  them  very  fmall  oat¬ 
meal,  fonie  dry  and  feme  deep’d  in  milk  or  elie  crumbs  of 
fine  white  bread,  a  mb  when  they  have  gain’d  dome  ftrength, 
curds,  cheefe  parings,  white  bread,  crufts  fbak’d  in  drink  cr 
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milk,  barly  meal  or  wheat  bread  foak’d  in  drink  or  milk, 
barly  meal  or  wheaten  bread,  fcalded  or  the  like  foft  meat 
that  is  fmall  and  will  be  eafily  digeded. 

It  will  be  proper  to  keep  them  inthehoufe  for  a  fortnight, 
and  not  differ  them  to  go  abroad  with  the  hen  to  worm ; 
alfo  green  chives  chopp’d  among  their  meat  is  very  good, 
and  will  preferve  them  from  the  rye  and  other  difeaibs  in 
the  head,  and  never  let  them  want  clean  water  for  puddle 
water  will  be  apt  to  give  them  the  pip. 

Nor  mull  you  let  them  feed  upon  tares,  darnel  or  cockle, 
for  thefe  are  very  dangerous  to  young  ones,  nor  let  them  go 
into  gardens  till  they  are  fix  weeks  old. 

If  you  would  have  them  cramm’d,  coop  them  up  when 
the  dam  has  forfaken  them  and  cram  them  with  dough 
made  of  wheaten  meal  and  milk,  which  dip  in  milk  and 
thruft  down  their  throats  $  but  let  them  not  be  too  big  lead: 
they  choke  them,  they  will  be  fat  in  a  fortnight. 

To  diftinguifh  whether  a  chicken  is  good  or  not.  After 
a  chicken  is  kill’d  it  well  be  diff  and  white,  and  firm  in 
the  vent  if  new  kill’d ;  but  tender  and  green  in  the  vent  if 
Hale. 

If  you  rub  your  finger  on  the  the  bread  of  a  fcalded 
chicken,  if  it  be  new  killd  it  well  feel  rough  ;  but  if  Hale 
flippery  and  filmy. 

A  cramm’d  chicken  if  it  be  fat  will  have  a  fat  rump  and 
a  fat  vein  upon  the  fide  of  the  breaH  of  her  like  a  pullet. 

To  fatten  CHICKENS. 

Put  them  into  coops  and  feed  them  with  barly  meal  ;  put 
a  fmall  quantity  of  brick  duH  into  their  water,  which  they 
ought  never  to  be  without,  this  lad  will  give  them  an  ap¬ 
petite  to  their  meat,  and  fatten  them  very  foon.  For  in 
this  cafe  it  muH  be  confidered  that  all  fowls  and  birds  have 
two  Homachsas  they  may  be  call'd,  the  one  is  their  crop  that 
foftens  their  food  and  the  other  the  gizzard  that  macerates 
their  food  ;  in  the  lad  we  always  find  fmall  Hones  and  (harp 
fand,  which  help  to  do  that  office,  and  without  them  or  feme- 
thing  of  that  kind  a  fowl  will  be  wanting  of  its  appetite  to 
eat;  for  the  gizzard  cannot  macerate  (or  as  it  may  be  faid) 
grind  the  food  fad  enough  to  difeharge  it  from  the  crop, 
without  fuch  fand  or  Hones,  and  in  this  cafe  the  brick  dull 
is  abiding, 
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To  FRICASST  CHICKENS  or  SWEEETBREADS. 


Take  two  or  if  fmall  three  chickens,  wafh  them  clean 
from  the  blood,  cut  them  to  pieces  :  but  not  too  finally  fet 
them  on  the  fire  with  juft  water  enough  to  cover  them  3  as 
they  boil  up  fcum  them  very  clean,  take  them  out  and  ftrain 
the  liquor  ;  part  of  it  leafon  with  lalt  and  pepper  both 
whole  and  beaten,  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  a  fmall  onion  ftuck 
with  three  or  four  cloves  and  a  little  lemon  peel  5  add  to  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  wine  warm’d. 

boil  all  thefe  together  till  the  chickens  are  enough,  then 
take  three  fpoonfuls  of  cream,  and  a  little  flour  mixd  with 
it  and  put  it  to  the  chickens  5  ihake  it  well  over  the  fire  till 
it  begins  to  thicken. 

Then  having  the  yolks  of  a  couple  of  eggs  well  beaten  with 
a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  juice  of  lemon,  mix  thefe  with 
the  liquor  gently  by  little  and  little,  for  fear  it  fhould 
curdle  3  put  in  half  a  pound  of  good  butter,  and  ihake  it  to¬ 
gether  till  it  is  melted. 


Another. 

Flay  three  chickens,  cut  them  in  pieces,  put  them  into  a 
ftew-pan,  with  as  much  gravy  and  water  as  will  juft  cover 
them  3  put  in  fome  fait,  whole  pepper,  a  blade  of  mace, 
a  fmall  onion  with  a  few  cloves  3  ftew  them,  and  when  they 
are  near  enough,  take  them  out  of  the  liquor,  and  fry  them 
but  a  very  little  in  vinegar,  ftrain  the  liquor  and  take  as 
much  of  it  as  you  fhall  want  for  fauce,  to  which  add  a  little 
forrel,  partly  and  thyme  boil’d  green  and  hired  lmall  3  to 
thefe  add  half  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  the  yolks  of  a  couple 
of  eggs  well  beaten  -and  a  little  grated  nutmeg  3  ftew  all  over 
the  fire  till  it  is  thick  3  put  to  thefe  half  a  pound  of  butter, 
and  fhake  it  till  it  is  melted. 

A  Brown  or  white  FRICCASSEE  of  CHICKENS* 

As  foon  as  the  chickens  are  kill’d,  ftrip  off  their  fkins,draw 
them,  cut  their  wings,  legs  and  moll  flelhy  parts  in  pieces, 
then  fry  them  in  a  little  hogs  lard,  afterwards  ftew  them  in 
a  little  butter  and  gravy  if  you  would  have  a  brown  fricaffy, 
or  in  butter  and  water  if  for  a  white  fricaffy  3  and  to  either  of 
thefe  add  a  glafs  of  white  wine,  feafoning  with  fait,  pep¬ 
per,  nutmeg  and  chervil  cut  fmall,  and  three  or  or  four 
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youn^  onions  whole,  that  they  may  be  taken  out  when  the 
fricaflee  is  enough. 

Then  brown  the  fame  with  fome  of  the  fame  lard  you 
fry’d  the  chickens  in  and  thicken  it  with  burnt  flour  5  to 
which  you  may  add  lome  fryd  or  ftew’d  mufhrooms. 

But  if  it  be  for  a  white  fricaflee  inftead  of  the  browning 
with  the  lauce,  with  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs  and  a 
little  verjuice  ;  or  ehe  when  the  fricaflee  has  ftew’d  enough, 
take  off  the  fat  as  clean  as  you  can,  and  tofs  it  up  with 
cream.  This  will  ferve  for  a  fricaflee  of  rabbets. 

CHICKWEED  is  of  a  cooling  quality  without  binding, 
and  if  given  children  in  the  heat  of  their  diftempers,  it 
will  preferve  from  many  accidents  5  and  a  water  diftil’d, 
from  it  is  good  for  the  phthifick. 

CHILBLAIN  to  cure  :  Take  lard  or  goofe  greafe,  melt 
it  and  mix  with  it  a  fuflicient  quantity  of  brandy,  ftirring 
it  with  a  ftick  till  it  grows  cold  and  with  it  anoint  the 
fore  morning  and  evening  before  the  fire. 

For  a  CHINCOUGH. 

\ 

Take  oil  of  amber  and  fpirits  of  hearts-horn  in  equal 
quantities,  but  do  not  exceed  half  an  ounce  at  a  time  be- 
caufe  it  decays  by  being  often  opened. 

With  this  anoint  the*  childs  palms  of  his  hands,  pit  of  the 
ftomach,  and  foies  of  his  feet  for  a  month  together,  and 
let  no  water  come  near  any  of  the  parts  anointed. 

You  may  wipe  the  child’s  fingers  and  back  of  his  hands 
with  a  wet  cloth. 

CHITTERLINGS  are  made  either  of  hogs  or  calves 
guts,  for  the  firft. 

Take  the  great  gut  of  the  hog,  and  cut  oft  the  thick  end 
of  it,  and  lay  it  to  fteep  in  water  for  a  day  or  two  5  then  wa/h 
it  out  and  parboil  it  in  other  water  with  a  little  fait  and 
fome  llices  of  onion  and  lemon,  flit  this  gut  and  put  a. 
little  white  wine  upon  it,  to  take  away  the  ill  favour,  when 
it  is  parboil’d,  put  it  into  frefti  water  and  take  it  out,  and 
cut  it  into  the  lengths  you  would  have  them. 

Thus  they  may  be  made  with  half  of  the  one  and 
!  half  of  the  other,  being  feafon’d  as  much  as  is  needful,  then 
i  take  the  Ikirts  from  the  infide  of  which  the  fmall  gut  ought 
jj  to  be  cut  off,  cleanfe  them  and  ferape  them  well  for  fome 
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time  to  take  away  the  ill  tafle,  then  cut  them  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  chitterlings  $  put  them  into  a  kettle  of  water 
with  flices  of  onion,  and  having  tied  up  the  ends  of  every 
one,  put  them  neatly  into  the  fkirts,  lb  that  they  may  be 
covered  and  bound  up  in  them. 

When  the  chitterlings  are  made,  put  them  into  a  kettle  of 
■water  with  flices  of  onion,  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves  two  bay 
leaves,  a  little  leaf  fat  out  the  hogs  belly  5  boil  them  gently 
and  Icum  them  well,  and  then  pour  in  a  glals  or  two  of 
white  wine  ;  let  them  Hand  in  the  fame  liquor  till  they  are 
cold  5  then  take  them  out  carefully,  not  to  break  them. 

They  are  ufually  broild  on  a  gridion  with  paper  under 
them. 


CHOCOLATE.  To  the  quantity  of  a  good  difh,  put  an 
ounce  of  chocolate  fcrap’d  fine,  to  which  being  boil’d  in  the 
water  in  a  chocolate  pot,  put  an  ounce  of  fugar  or  according 
to  your  palate,  mill  it  well  when  it  is  boild  with  a  cho¬ 
colate  mill  to  make  it  froth. 

The  vertues  of  this  liquor  are  faid  to  be  that  it  fortifies 
the  ilomach  and  bread,  keeps  up  the  natural  heat,  difpels 
humours  •  drengthens  and  keeps  up  the  voice,  and  many 
other  things. 


CHOCOLATE  PUFFS. 

.♦  * 

Orate  four  ounces  of  chocolate,  fift  it  thro’  an  hair  fieve, 
mix  this  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  fine  lifted  fugar  5 
make  it  up  into  a  pade  with  the  whites  of  eggs  whipp’d  to 
a  froth  ;  then  pound  it  well  in  a  mortar  and  make  it  up  into 
loaves  or  in  what  forms  you  pleafe,  fet  it  into  a  cool  oven 
on  papers  and  tin-plates. 


For  tbs  CHOLICK. 


Infufe  an  ounce  of  hiera  flora  in  a  quart  of  double  didilFd 
annifeed  watery  flop  it  very  clofe,  and  let  it  Hand  near  the 
fire  for  fome  days,  fhaking  the  bottle  twice  a  day,  take 
three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  this  in  a  fit  when  it  is  new 3  if  it  : 
Hands  a  year  or  more  lels  will  ferve. 


Another  for  the  Same* 

Infufe  an  ounce  of  very  good  rhubarb  in  a  quart  of  fack 
for  iz  hours  or  more,  then  drink  four  large  fpoonfuls,  and 


£11  the  Bottle  up  again,  thus  you  may  do  once  a  day  for 
£x  weeks  or  two  months  at  ieaft  5  and  when  you  perceive  the 
vertue  of  the  rhubarb  is  exhaufted,  you  may  put  in  frefh, 
this  ought  to  be  continued  conftantly,  till  the  bowels  and 
blood  are  {Lengthened. 

This  has  cured  perfons  who  could  find  no  eafe  in  opiates 
nor  bathing.  It  has  done  fuch  remarkable  cures,  that  it 
cannot  be  too  much  commended. 

For  the  fione  CHOLICK. 

lufufe  three  pounds  of  haw-berries  into  three  quarts  of 
ftrong  white  wine,  for  24  hours,  then  draw  off  in  a  cold  ffcill 
three  pints  very  ftrong,  and  what  runs  after  keep  by  it  felf* 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  the  ftrongeft  has  given  eafe  in  very 
bad  fits  at  the  firft  taking  5  but  if  it  comes  up,  you  muft 
repeat  it,  till  it  does  ftay. 

For  a  convulfive  CHOLICK. 

Take  yellow  tranfparent  amber  grofly  powdered  and 
ginger  cut  fmall,  with  thefe  fill  a  tobacco  pipe,  and  fmoke 
.three  or  four  pipes  while  you  are  in  pain  and  always  going 
to  reft.  > 

Another. 

Boil  four  fpoonfuls  of  good  Irijh  ufquebaugh  in  half  a 
pint  of  ale,  flice  a  little  ginger  and  fweeten  it  with  fyrup 
of  rhubarb.  It  is  a  pretty  certain  cure,  and  feldom  fails  to 
give  prefent  eafe. 

Another . 

Take  the  thin  peel  that  comes  off  the  kernels  of  ripe 
walnuts,  dry  it  and  pound  it  to  powder  3  then  the  yellow 
peel  of  orange  5  powder  it  and  put  equal  quantities  of  it  m 
a  cup  of  hot  ale  and  drink  it  up  a  fmall  fpoonful  of  powders, 
mix’d  it  a  dofe. 

CHURNING,  The  cream  being  neatly  and  cleanly 
kept,  is  to  be  ftrain’d  through  a  ftrong  and  clean  cloth  into 
the  churn,  and  fet  in  a  place  fit  for  the  action  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  in  it,  as  in  the  fummer  in  the  cooleft  place  of  the 
glairy,  and  either  very  early  in  the  morning  or  very  late  in 
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the  evening  5  but  in  the  winter,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the 
dairy,  and  m  the  moil  temperate  hours,  as  about  noon  or  a 
little  before  or  after. 

Churn  it  with  fmart  quick  ftrokes,  fo  that  the  noife  may 
be  folid,  heavy  and  intire,  till  you  hear  it  alter,  and  the 
found  of  it  is  grown  light,  fharp,  and  more  fprightly  3  and 
after  this  you  will  find  that  the  butter  breaks,  which  is  to 
be  perceiv’d  by  the  found  and  the  lightnefs  of  the  churn 
ftafF,  and  the  fparks  and  drops  which  will  appear  yellow 
about  the  fides  of  the  churn. 

The  the  infide  and  lid  of  the  churn  is  to  be  cleanfed  and 
all  being  put  together,  the  churn  is  to  be  covered  again, 
than  the  butter  is  to  be  gathered  together  into  one  intire 
lump  and  body  with  eafy  ftrokes  round,  but  not  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  leaving  in  pieces  thereof  fever’d  or  unjointed. 

There  may  many  difadvantages  happen  to  butter  in  the 
churning  by  reafon  of  the  tenderneft  of  its  body  3  it  not  be¬ 
ing  capable  of  bearing  much  heat  or  much  cold  :  For  if 
it  be  over-heated  it  will  look  white  and  crumble,  and  be 
bitter  in  tafte  3  and  if  it  be  too  cold  it  will  not  come  at  all. 

To  avoid  the  firft,  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  in  fummer  time 
the  churn  be  fct  in  a  veflel  of  cold  water  as  deep  as  the 
cream  rifes  in  it,  and  the  ftrokes  in  churning  fhould  be 
flower,  and  the  churn  ihould  be  cold  when  the  cream  is 
put  in,  and  the  churn  may  be  warm’d  by  fcalding  in  the 
winter-time,  the  cream  being  put  in  before  it  is  cold  again, 
and  plac’d  within  the  reach  of  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  and 
churn’d  with  as  fwift  ftrokes  and  as  iaft  as  may  be,  for 
much  labouring  it  will  keep  it  in  a  conftant  warmth  an^ 
the  butter  will  be  good.  See  'Butter . 

CHURNING.  In  the  belt  butter  countries,  they  ufual- 
ly  churn  twice  a  week,  taking  off  the  cream  with  a  fleeting 
difti,  every  morning,  and  putting  it  into  glaz’d  veflels  which 
keeps  it  from  Towering,  and  produces  the  fweeteft  butter. 

Some  ufe  leaden  cifterns,  and  ibme  brafs  veflels  3  but 
thefe  are  apt  to  give  the  milk  an  ill  tafte  3  therefore  it 
will  be  belt  to  fet  the  milk  in  glaz’d  earthen  veflels  and 
to  keep  their  cream  till  churning  time,  alfo  in  glaz’d  earthen 
veflels. 

For  if  cream  remains  too  long  in  leaden  cifterns,  it  will 
certainly  be  ruin’d  and  have  an  ill  flavour. 

In  ‘Devor/kire,  they  commonly  let  their  milk  in  brafs 
veflels,  but  in  theie  the  cream  changes  much  fooner. 

It 


‘  It  is  fometimes  difficult  to  have  a  dairy  fo  fituate  as  to 
be  cool  enough  in  fummer  to  raife  and  keep  the  cream  in 
good  order,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  watm  enough  in 
winter,  to  do  the  fame  thing  5  by  which  it  may  rationally 
be  fuppofed,  that  a  certain  temperature  of  air,  or  degree  of 
warmth  is  neceffary  for  diverting  the  oily  or  buttery  parts 
from  the  aqueous  or  watery  parts  of  the  milk. 

And  whereas  it  has  in  hard  winters  been  difficult  for 
cream  to  rife  upon  the  milk,  or  even  to  churn  that  cream 
into  butter  ;  lome  have  at  fuch  times  remov’d  their  dairy 
under  ground  into  a  vault  where  the  external  cold  air  is  ex¬ 
cluded  ;  by  which  the  cream  of  the  milk  did  not  only 
rife  in  as  great  quantity,  and  in  the  fame  time  as  it  us'd 
to  do  in  fummer;  and  likewife  the  butter  come  as  foon  by 
churning  in  the  mod;  levere  weather  in  that  place  as  it 
us’d  to  do  in  the  fummer  time  in  the  dariry. 

The  time  of  churning  fhould  be  early  in  the  morning  in 
the  fummer  time  ;  becaufe  too  much  heat  will  prevent  the 
temperature  of  the  butter  from  the  milk,  as  too  much  cold 
will  prevent  the  fame  in  the  winter. 

Some  in  the  winter  let  their  churn  near  the  fire  while 
they  are  churning;  to  bring  the  butter  the  fooner.  Others 
warm  their  churns  with  hot  water ;  before  they  put  the 
cream  into  them.  Others  fet  their  churns  in  hot  water: 
But  the  bcft  and  moll  approv’d  expedient  feems  to  be.  To 
churn  in  cold  weather  in  a  warm  vault,  becaufe  it  not  on¬ 
ly  faves  abundance  of  trouble  ;  but  alfo  the  milk  being  fet 
for  cream  will  not  turn  rank  or  rancid,  as  butter  that  is 
made  otherwife  will  do. 

If  butter  be  churm’d  too  near  the  fire  it  will  change  the 
butter  in  talle,  colour  and  ftiffinels,  but  in  a  room  about 
four  or  five  foot  from  the  fire  may  do  well  enough. 

CINNAMON  WATER. 

Take  refilled  moloffius  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three 
quarts,  and  choice  cinnamon  bruifed  fix  ounces  ;  macerate 
it  for  24  hours,  and  then  d iff  il  and  draw  off  the  proof  fpi¬ 
rits  till  the  faints  appear  ;  dulcify  with  loaf  fugar  one  pound 
and  a  quarter,  and  make  it  up  full  proof. 

Another  Way. 

Take  ftrong  re&ified  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  river  water 
three  quarts,  the  beft  cinnamon  bruifed  half  a  pound,  nut¬ 
megs 
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megs  half  an  ounce,  bay  fait  two  ounces,  macerate  them,  and 
draw  off  as  above  directed,  and  dulcify  with  the  bed:  loaf 
fugar  a  pound  and  fix  ounces,  and  make  it  up  high  proof. 


Another  Way. 


Take  proof  malt  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts, 
fmall  cinnamon  and  caflia  lignea  of  each  two  Ounces,  bruife 
the  barks  and  let  them  infufe  all  night  in  the  fpirits,  then 
difldl  as  before,  and  dulcify  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  fine 
loaf  fugar. 

When  you  make  a  fccond  cinnamon  water,  it  will  be  bed: 
done  as  foon  as  the  double  cinnamon  water  is  drawn  off, 
and  the  walh  being  pour’d  off  from  the  ftill  •  put  the 
bruifed  cinnamon  along  with  the  fpirits,  Z£>c.  as  above  di¬ 
rected,)  upon  the  magma  of  the  double  cinnamon  water, 
left  in  the  ftill,  which  dulcify  as  before,  by  this  means  it 
will  be  ftronger  of  the  cinnamon,  than  it  would  otherwiie 
have  been. 

Care  ought  to  bo  taken  in  drawing  it  off,  for  if  the  caffia 
be  drawn  low  it  is  very  fubjeCl  to  an  empyreuma. 

A  Barley  CINNAMON  Water. 

Boil  two  pound  of  pearl  barley  in  four  quarts  of  fipring 
water  ;  draw  it  off  in  a  cold  ftill  as  long  as  it  runs  fweet  » 

1  hen  infufe  in  it  halt  a  pound  of  cinnamon,  and  add  a  quart 
of  canary  ;  fweeten  it,  and  you  may  drink  a  draught  of 
it  at  any  time,  either  in  a  loofenels  or  fever. 


Alexipharmick  CINNAMON  Water. 

Take  three  gallons  of  proof  fpirits,  and  two  gallons  of  ri¬ 
ver  water,  put  in  one  pound  of  cinnamon,  four  ounces  of  cit¬ 
ron  peel,  a  handful  of  the  tops  of  balm,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  angelica  feeds,  diftil  thefe  according  to  art,  And  it  will 
be  a  pleafant  compound,  cinnamon  water,  which  you  may 
fweeten  with  double  refined  loaf  fugar  in  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  rofe  water  when  you  pat  it  up  into  the  calk. 

CLARY  and  EGGS. 

Beat  eight  or  ten  Eggs  in  a  porringer  very  well,  then 
chop  the  leaves  of  clary  fmall  and  add  to  them  a  litle  pep¬ 
per 


per  and  fait,  and  a  little  onion  chopt  fmall,  fry  it  hot  in  hogs 
lard  or  hogs  Team,  and  ferve  it  with  flices  of  lemon. 

To  make  CITRON  WATER. 

To  a  gallon  of  French  brandy  or  clear  fpirit,  put  four 
ounce  of  citrons,  lemons  or  orange  flowers,  and  two  pounds 
of  white  fugar-candy  finely  powdered,  add  to  thefe  fix  ounces 
of  citron  or  lemon  peels,  and  let  them  fteep  in  the  fpirits 
till  the  liquor  is  tinflured  ftrong  enough,  then  drain  it  thro* 
a  fieve :  You  may  if  you  pleafe,  add  a  quarter  of  a  dram 
of  mufk  to  the  quantity  of  three  gallons  of  liquor. 

CITRON  WATER. 

Take  goood  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts, 
the  peel  of  15  lemons,  frefh  figs  fe ven  pound,  infufe  them 
a  night  and  dilfil  and  dulcify  with  a  pound  and  a  quarter 
of  refined  loaf  fugar. 

Another  Way . 


Take  ftrong  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  the  be  ft  lemon  peel 
bruifed  two  ounces  and  a  half,  nutmegs  bruiied  two  ounces, 
macerate,  and  diftil,  then  dulcify  with  a  pound  of  double 
refined  fugar. 

The  former  of  thefe  is  what  is  ufually  fold  in  London  for 
Citron-water ,  and  is  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  true, 
but  by  a  nice  palate. 

CITRON  WATER  as  made  in  Barbadoes. 

.  Take  the  flowers  of  citrons,  or  large  lemons  or  oranges 
a  quarter  of  a  pound,  to  a  gallon  of  French  brandy,  or  good 
clean  fpirit,  with  two  pounds  of  white  fugar  candy  pounded 
fine  j  then  add  fix  ounces  of  the  bell  citron  or  lemon  peels, 
and  put  them  to  fteep  in  the  fpirits  till  the  liquor  is  ftrong 
of  every  ingredient,  and  ftrain  it  off  through  a  fieve. 

Some  put  about  half  a  dram  of  mufk  to  fix  gallons  of  li¬ 
quor, 

To  preferve  CITRONS, 

Let  the  citrons  be  the  largcft  of  the  Malaga  ones,  cut 

them 
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them  into  q  uarters,  fcrape  the  rind  alittle,  but  not  all  the 
yellow  off  5  take  out  all  the  meat,  and  lay  the  rind  in  water 
all  night  •  then  ;  boil  them  till  they  are  very  tender,  and 
lay  them  in  water  again  all  night ;  then  take  them  out, 
lay  them  in  a  fieve  to  drain  very  well,  and  to  two  pound  of 
citrons,  put  three  pound  of  fine  fugar  and  three  pints  of 
water  5  make  the  water  and  fugar  juft  warm  5  put  in  the 
citrons,  let  it  boil  for  half  an  hour,  than  take  it  off  and 
fet  it  by  till  the  next  day  5  then  boil  it  again  till  it  is  very 
clear,  and  add  a  pound  more  of  fugar  •  juft  wet  it  with  wa¬ 
ter,  making  it  boil  brifkly  till  it  is  melted,  then  put  in 
the  juice  of  three  lemons,  and  put  it  into  large  pots. 

CITRON  MARMALADE. 

Let  the  citrons  be  boil'd  very  tender,  cut  off  all  the  yel¬ 
low  rind,  ftamp  the  white  very  well  in  a  wooden  bowl, 
fhred  the  rind,  and  to  two  pound  of  the  pulp  and  rind,  take 
three  pound  of  fugar  and  a  pint  of  water  ;  make  thefe 
boil,  and  then  put  in  the  citrons,  make  it  boil  a  great  pace 
till  it  becomes  clear  •  then  add1  a  pint  of  pippin  jelly,  and 
boil  it  till  it  jellies  very  well  ;  then  add  the  juice  of  a 
couple  of  lemons.  Put  it  in  pots  or  glafles. 

CITRON  CREAM. 

Take  a  pound  of  green  citron,  and  having  cut  it  into 
very  narrow  pieces  of  an  inch  long;  put  in  a  quart  ofeream, 
with  fome  of  the  rind  of  a  lemon  ,  and  let  it  boil  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ;  then  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte,  and  put 
in  a  couple  of  eggs  well  beaten,  then  fet  it  on  the  fire  again, 
till  it  is  very  well  thickened  ;  then  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of 
a  lemon,  and  ftir  it  till  it  is  cold. 

lo  make  a  CLARET  or  NECTAR 

Take  four  quarts  of  the  beft  wine,  white  fugar  two  pounds, 
cinnamon  12  drams,  cloves  fix  drams,  white  ginger  an  ounce’ 
mace  and  cardamums  of  each  a  dram,  corriander  feed  three 
drams,  mix  them  well  together  and  fet  them  in  a  convenient 
veflel  clofe  cover’d  for  two  days.  Then  prefs  out  all  the 
liquor  from  the  ingredients,  and  run  it  often  through 
the  flannel  bag,  it  will  become  fine  and  of  a  beautiful  trans¬ 
parent  colour,  and  if  you  defire  it  to  be  very  rich  hang  a 
little  muik  and  lignum  aloes  rafped  in  the  veffel,  ty’d  up  in 
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a  little  piece  of  fcarlet  filk  5  which  will  aromatize  it 
with  a  very  rich  and  delicious  flavour,  and  if  you  pleafe  for 
beauties  fake,  you  may  break  a  few  leaves  of  gold  lightly 
into  it. 

47 0  extraEi  Spirit  of  CLARY. 

Take  leaves  of  clary,  frelh  gathered  and  in  the  prime,  three 
or  four  pound,  either  bruife  it  or  cut  it  finall,  then  put  it 
into  a  wooden  veffel,  with  as  much  water  warm  as  will  juffe 
cover  it,  let  it  Hand  for  three  or  four  days,  then  diflil  it, 
and  with  a  due  degree  of  heat,  bring  off  all  the  water  as 
long  as  it  hath  any  tafte  of  the  ingredient. 

Then  take  off  theflill  head,  and  prels  out  the  liquor  that 
remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  dill,  and  with  the  dimll’d  wa¬ 
ter  pour  it  upon  a  like  quantity  of  clary  bruifed  as  before, 
then  having  clean’d  the  alembick  from  the  remains  of  the 
plant  you  diflill’d  before,  put  them  all  together  into  a  Hill 
or  any  other  proper  veffel  and  let  them  infufe  for  four  or 
five  days  longer,  in  order  to  extrafi:  the  whole  vertue  of  the 
plant  •  then  add  to  it  a  gallon  of  rectified  proof  fpirits,  lute 
the  joints  of  the  head  dole,  and  the  refrigeratory,  and  with  a 
morderate  and  equal  fire  draw  off  all  the  clean  proof  fpirits  .5 
and  referve  the  faints  or  after  runnings  a  part  for  another 
diftillation. 

Spirit  vf  CLARY  by  Fermentation . 

Take  clary  frefh  gathered  and  in  its  prime,  what  quan¬ 
tity  you  pleafe,  either  bruife  it  well,  or  cut  it  {mall,  and 
having  put  it  into  a  wooden  veffel,  let  it  near  the  fire,  then 
pour  upon  it  about  twelve  times  its  quantity  of  river  water 
made  warm,  with  two  pounds  of  l’ugar  to  a  gallon  of  liquor, 
ftir  them  well  together,  then  cover  up  the  veflel  and  let  ic 
Band  pre-ty  warm. 

If  it  ferments  well,  which  you  may  know  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  hiding  noife  of  the  liquor,  with  the  herb  thrown  up 
to  the  top  with  a  froth,  you  have  no  more  to  doe  till  it  is 
compleated  $  which  will  be  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  heat  of  the  weather. 

But  if  you  find  it  requires  a  longer  time,  then  add  a  lit¬ 
tle  ale  yeaft  to  it,  and  a  little  more  fugar  if  need  require, 
and  if  it  be  cold  fet  it  near  the  fire,  and  when  the  fermen¬ 
tation  is  compleated,  and  that  the  herbs  fink  to  the  bottom, 
then  put  the  liquor  into  a  {till,  half  filling  it  with  it,  and 
then  proceeding  in  all  refpefU  as  before  directed  as  long  as 


the  liquor  hath  any  tafle  of  the  fpirit ;  and  if  the  firft  run* 
ings  appear  clear,  keep  it  by  it  felf  for  ufe. 

Another  my  more  expeditious  then  the  former. 

Having  bruifed  or  cut  the  clary,  to  two  pound  of  the 
herb,  put  fix  pound,  of  fpirit  of  wine,  and  diflii  in  a 
glais  fall  to  a  drinefs.  Pour  this  difaH’d  fpirit  upon  a 
like  quantity  of  freili  clary,  and  let  it  infufe  for  a  night  in 
the  flill,  and  the  next  morning  dillil  it  with  a  gentle  lire 
taking  fpecial  care  to  avoid  an  Empyreuma. 

The  fpirit  thus  diilill’d,  brings  over  with  it  all  that  is  to 
be  defired  in  the  ingredients,  and  is  a  pleafant  and  fine 
cordial,  of  a  very  agreeable  and  citron  like  flavour. 

If  you  put  a  fpoonful  of  this  diflilPd  fpirit  into  a  glafs  of 
cyder,  mead,  raifln  wine,  or  any  other  artificial  wines,  it 
will  give  them  the  true  flavour  of  foreign  wines  ;  fo  that  an 
experienc’d  palate  fhall  fcarcely  know  the  difference. 

Three  fpopnfuls  of  the  fpirit  of  clary  and  a  lump  of 
fugar  put  into  a  bottle  of  cyder,  when  you  bottle  it  off,  will 
in  a  fliort  time  impart  its  flavour  to  the  whole,  fo  asfcarce 
to  bp  diltinguiilied  from  true  canary  wine. 

CLARY  WINE. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  Malaga  raifins,  to  which 
put  nine  gallons  of  water  •  let  them  Hand  to  ferment  for  fe- 
veral  days,  till  the  liquor  taftesflrong  and  vinous,  or  till  the 
fweetnefs  thereof  is  almoffc  loft. 

Then  put  the  liquor  into  a  clofe  cafk,  with  two  ounces  of 
cream  of  tartar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs^  and  to  give  it 
a  flavour,  iome  days  before  all  the  liquor  is  drawn  old’  from 
the  fruit,  draw  off  a  quart,  and  in  a  well  flopp’d  bottle  in¬ 
fufe  a  good  quantity  of  the  flowers  of  Clary ,  with  a  part  of 
which  you  may  impregnate  the  rell  of  the  liquor  before  you 
flop  it  up,  observing  to  put  in  but  juil  enough  of  the  Clary 
liquor  to  give  it  a  true  flavour. 

This  will  come  the  neareft  of  any  to  Rhenifh  wine. 

CLEAR-STARCHING. 

To  wafli  muflins.  Take  your  muflin  aprons,  hoods,  neck> 
cloaths,  and  yards  of  muflin,  fold  them  four  double,  put¬ 
ting  the  two  felvedges  together,  then  the  ends  together,  and 
walh  it  the  way  the  felvedge  goes,  to  prevent  the  fraying  5 
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then  take  very  clear  water,  let  it  not  be  too  hot,  for  that 
makes  them  yellow,  and  ftrain  the  water  through  a  clean 
cloth  into  a  pan  ;  then  take  the  belt  foap  a  fmail  quantity 
as  your  walh  is,  put  it  upon  a  clean  Hick,  beat  up  your 
lather  ;  but  let  it  not  be  with  a  whilk,  bocaufe  it  will  make 
the  water  yellow, and  alfo  leave  fplinters  in  the  water,  which 
will  tear  the  mullins. 

After  the  lather  is  beat,  put  in  your  foulelt  mullins,  one 
by  one  till  you  have  put  all  in,  fo  let  them  Hand  to  foak 
out  the  dirt  5  then  wadi  them  one  by  one  to  prevent  tearing* 
whilft  the  water  is  warm,  then  fqueeze  them  very  hard  be¬ 
tween  both  hands,  for  fear  of  leaving  the  dirty  fuds  in  them 
and  as  you  wafh  them  out,  Drake  them  open  into  the  earthen 
dilh,  you  put  them  in  5  then  let  your  fecond  lather  be 
beat  up  as  your  firft,  only  let  the  water  be  hotter,  but  not 
lealding  hot  5  but  walh  whilft  they  are  warm,  and  fqueeze 
them  as  before  5  then  as  to  your  third  lather,  let  your  water 
be  fealding  hot  but  not  boiling,  for  that  makes  the  water 
yellow  ;  then  take  of  powder  blue  a  fmail  quantity,  put  it  in 
a  cup,  and  put  water  to  it,  a  little  more  than  will  wet  it, 
then  ihake  the  cup  about,  afterwards  pour  into  the  feald¬ 
ing  water,  and  ftir  it  about  till  you  perceive  it  blue  enough  - 
then  take  foap  and  beat  up  your  lather  as  before,  and  put 
your  yellowed:  mullins  in  firft,  then  let  them  be  covered 
over  with  a  clean  cloth  ;  you  may  waDi  them  out  whilft 
warm,  or  let  them  ftand  all  night,  it  will  do  them  no  harm 
but  clear  them. 

Obferve  when  you  wafh  them  out,  to  take  care  and 
wafh  the  blue  out,  then  lay  them  in  clear  pump  water* 
and  if  you  have  not  time  to  ftarch  them  all  at  once,  put 
no  more  in  your  ftarch  than  you  can  finiDi  in  one  day,  fo£ 
lying  in  the  ftarch  makes  them  look  yellow. 

But  let  them  be  put  in  pump  water,  till  you  have  time  to 
finifh  them,  but  do  not  exceed  two  days. 

Moll  ftarchers  boil  their  mullins  ;  but  they  Ihou’d  not  by 
realon  it  wears  them  out;  but  the  fealding  and  letting  the 
mullins  lie  in  them,  do  them  more  good  than  a  boil  ‘ 
likewife  obferve,  never  to  foap  your  mullins,  for  walking 
out  the  foap  will  caufe  you  to  fray  the  mullins. 

To  rinfe  your  MUSLINS  before  you  Starch  them* 

Take  pump  water  in  a  clean  pan,  then  take  a  fmail  quan¬ 
tity  of  blue  in  a  cup,  and  put  a  little  pump  water  to  it 
fliake  it  about  in  the  cup,  and  pour  a  little  of  it  into  the 
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rinfing  water,  than  put  your  hand  into  the  rinfing  water  and 
ftir  it  about 5  put  your  whiteft  muflins  in  firft,  one  by  one, 
fqueezemg  them  out  one  by  one  as  you  put  them  in  $  but  put 
no  more  in  than  two  or  three  at  a  time,  by  reafon  the  blue 
will  fettle  upon  them :  and  in  cafe  any  blue  fhou’d  fettle, 
rub  them  with  your  hand  lightly  in  the  water,  and  it  will 
come  off  •  and  if  any  of  your  muflins  be  yellow,  you  mull 
make  the  rinfing  water  a  little  bluer  5  after  you  have  rinfed 
them  all  out,  fqueeze  them  one  by  one  between  your  hands 
very  hard,  becaufe  they  will  not  take  the  ftarch  if  any  water 
is  left  in  them,  and  pull  them  out  with  very  dry  hands 
one  by  one,  double  them,  lay  them  upon  a  clean  dry  cloth 
in  order  to  ftarch  them  :  Some  people  ftarch  them  dry,  but 
they  ought  not,  for  it  makes  them  look  yellow  and  ftift,  and 
is  alfo  very  apt  to  fray  them. 

lo  make  the  Starch  for  the  Heads  and  Muflins, 

Take  a  pint  of  pump  watter  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  ftarch,  put  the  water  in  a  clean  fkillet,  and  put  it  over 
a  clear  fire  till  it  is  lukewarm,  than  put  in  your  ftarch, 
Iceep  it  ftirring  fiowly  one  way  till  it  boils  one  boil  and 
no  more  5  if  it  boils  too  much  it  makes  it  yellow,  than  pour 
it  into  a  clean  pan,  cover  it  with  a  clean  plate  till  it  is  cold, 
when  it  is  cold,  take  fome  upon  your  hand,  and  fome  blue 
in  the  other  hand,  then  mix  them  together,  but  make  it  not 
too  blue,  for  the  leaft  blue  the  better,  fo  it  looks  a  little 
blue  his  enough,  you  need  not  make  any  more  at  a  time, 
for  if  you  keep  it  above  a  week,  it  will  make  your  muflins 
look  yellow  ^  take  your  muffins  doubled  as  before,  one  by 
one  in  your  left  hand,  and  with  your  right  fpread  the 
ftarch,  but  not  too  thick  5  fir  ft  on  the  one  fide  and  then  on 
the  other  but  not  open  it,  them  blue  the  fineft  heads  firft  and 
then  the  thick  heads  for  the  ftarch  that  comes  out  of  the 
fineft  will  ftarch  the  thick  ones,  and  the  fame  ftarch  that 
comes  out  of  the  heads  will  ftarch  aprons,  caps,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  neck-  cloths,  or  turnovers,  for  thin  ftarch  is  beft  for 
them,  becaufe  they  muft  not  be  too  ftiffi 

When  you  have  ftarch’d  the  heads,  lay  them  in  the  fame 
earthen  difli  kneading  them  with  your  double  fift,  till  the 
ftarch  flicks  about  your  hands,  then  wringing  them  very  hard, 
wiping  them  with  a  dry  cloth  5  after  that  open  them,  and 
rub  them  very  flighrly  through  your  hands. 

To  clap  the  heads  5  when  you  have  opened  them,  and 
rubb’d  them  through  your  hands*  take  the  two  «nds  of  the 
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lappitsto  the  middle  of  the  pinner,  andfo  clap  them  between 
your  hands  altogether  $  clap  them  very  hard,  but  walh  your 
hand,  as  often  as  you  perceive  any  ftarch  or  wet  upon  them  j 
pull  out  the  pinner  very  well  with  both  hands,  to  you  and 
from  you,  to  prevent  the  fraying  :  Be  lure  your  hands  are 
exceeding  dry. 

For  if  any  of  the  ftarch  remain  on  the  hands,  it  will  fray 
the  muflm,  fo  that  you  mult  walh  your  hands  twice  in  pul¬ 
ling  out  the  lengtn  ot  a  pinner,  drying  them  very  well,  and 
as  you  pull  them  out.  hold  them  againft  the  light,  to  ice  if 
they  are  clapped  enougo. 

But  if  you  obferve  any  thing  that  looks  filming,  that  i§ 
the  ftarch,  you  mult  rub  it  over  gently  with  your  hands,  but 
always  dry,  fo  that  when  they  are  clapped  enough  you  will 
obferve  them  to  fly  afunder  and  not  hack  to  your  hands  ~ 
But  obferve  to  clap  very  quick  and  very  hard,  for  if  you  let 
them  dry  they  will  be  limber  :  So  that  when  you  fee  no  film¬ 
ing  they  are  clapp’d  enough  5  you  muft  never  clap  them 
Angle,  for  that  frays  and  tears  them,  neither  clap  by  the  fire 
but  infrolty  weather,  for  that  lpoils  the  colour. 

As  for  the  ironing  of  plain  heads,  when  you  find  they  dre 
clapp’d  fufficiently,  walh  your  hands,  and  dry  them  very  well* 
pull  them  out,  and  take  the  two  ends  of  the  lappets,  laying 
the  pinner  at  length  double  on  the  board*  as  Imooth  and  even 
as  you  can,  and  fo  on  till  you  finiih  fix  pinners  one  upon  a 
nother,  then  with  your  box-iron,  iron  the  under  one 
firft  5  becaufe  that  is  the  dneft,  and  fliould  be  very  dry,  bur 
not  quite  dry,  that  you  may  iron  them  even  and  prevent 
fraying:  Let  fine  plain  mnllin  be  ironed  upon  a  clean  foft 
woollen  cloth  :  but  if  you  have  any  that  is  coarfe  or  thick* 
you  muft  firft  iron  them  upon  a  damp  cloth,  and  then  after¬ 
wards  upon  your  ironing  cloth-  the  wrong  fide. 

For  edged  heads,  when  you  find  they  are  clapped  fuffici¬ 
ently,  which  will  as  eafily  be  done  as  the  plain  heads,  ycii 
muft  have  a  board  the  length  of  the  pinner,  with  ^cloths 
nail’d  round  the  edges  thereof,  very  ftreight  upon  your  board* 
then  pull  out  your  pinner,  holding  it  by  the  edging,  with, 
dry  and  clean  hands  left  you  fray  it,  then  pin  it  down  tel 
the  board  *  but  let  your  pins  be  in  the  edging,  for  if  yosi 
Hick  them  in  the  muffin,  the  holes  will  not  come  out}  and  by 
this  rule  you  may  pm  down  three  or  four  pinners  according 
as  your  [board  is  in  fizej  let  them  be  pinned  till  they  are 
quite  dry,  then  pull  out  your  pins  5  pick  out  the  edgings 
upon  the  board,  and  take  care  that  you  pick  out  every  h- 
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tie  purl  thereof  and  picking  them  well  over,  lay  it  upon  a 
damp  cloth,  and  iron  it  with  an  iron  not  too  hot. 

As  for  cambricks  and  lawns,  in  the  walking  and  rinfing, 
do  it  as  you  do  muflins,  but  you  mull  make  a  very  thin 
llarch,  but  not  water  llarch,  dip  them  in,  and  fqueeze  them 
out  very  hard,  wipe  them  with  a  dry  cloth  very  hard,  and 
clap  them  very  carefully,  for  they  are  very  apt  to  flip  ;  then 
fold  them  up,  and  put  them  into  a  dry  clean  pan  when  they 
are  clap’d  enough  ;  if  you  touch  them  with  any  wet,  it  will 
leave  a  fort  of  thick  look,  and  fo  will  alfo  muflins  ;  you 
may  iron  them  on  a  damp  cloth  like  the  mullins,  but  not 
with  too  hot  an  iron  and  alfo  iron  them  on  the  wrong  fide  as 
you  do  the  thick  muflins. 

You  mull  not  llarch  with  llarch  left  from  other  heads; 
therefore  take  care  and  make  frelh  llarch  as  before,  and  fee 
that  the  lame  be  a  very  fmall  matter  bluer  than  before  di¬ 
rected. 

As  for  hoods,  aprons  and  turnovers,  you  mull  llarch  them 
in  a  very  thin  llarch,  which  comesfrom  the  heads;  but  it  mult 
be  thicker  than  water  llarch,  a  fmall  matter  of  clapping  lerves 
them ;  but  obferve  that  they  are  clear,  you  mult  alfo  put 
fchem  out  towards  the  gathers,  to  prevent  the  fraying  them 
then  put  them  out.  Every  way  double  them,  and  lay  them 
on  the  board  as  even  as  you  can,  and  let  them  lie  till  they 
arepretty  near  dry,  then  put  them  even  and  iron  them  on  the 
wrong  fides;  as  to  the  turnovers,  you  mult  take  the  two 
ends  of  the  neckcloths  or  turnovers  exactly  and  beat  them 
againll  the  board  to  make  the  fringe  Hick  out. 

The  heft  way  of  walking  fringed  heads,  is  to  take  the 
fringe  off  the  head,  and  wafh  it  by  ltfelf  in  three  lathers,  the 
two  bill  pretty  biucilk;  then  take  a  long  bit  ofcleanboard, 
and  wind  it  upon  it,  combing  it  as  you  wind  it  upon  the 
board,  then  dip  it  m  two  or  three  clear  pump  waters,  letting 
the  water  run  off  the  right  way  of  the  fringe  ;  put  it  as  it  is 
upon  the  board  111  two  or  three  more  dry  clothes  till  it  is 
dry. 

Another  way  there  is,  though  not  fo  good, which  is  to  walk, 
it  as  before,  then  fo  hanging  iron  a  line  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
comb  it,  which  makes  them  furze;  it  is  the  foonell  done  this 
way,  but  it  tears  the  fringe  to  pieces:  As  to  the  knotted 
fringes,  you  may  walk  them  as  dire&ed  before,  and  then 
open  them  with  a  bodkin;  in  order  to  whiten  them,  you 
mull  boil  them  with  pawdcr~blue  and  leap  and  hang  them 


If  you  wafh.  the  fringe  upon  the  heads  5  you  mud  take  a 
needle  and  pick  out  every  fringe  thread  by  thread,  which, 
is  very  tedious;  but  this  way  of  wa filing  them,  will  not  be 
above  three  times  as  they  will  not  la  if  above  three  times. 

As  for  laced  heads,  you  muff  darch  'only  the  muflin  on 
both  lides,  but  the  pinner  muff  be  doubled ;  then  gather  up 
the  lace  in  your  right  hand  and  put  it  in  a  dry  cloth  to  keep 
it  dry,  fo  wring  the  ftarch  out  of  the  muflin  with  your  left 
hand  ;  for  in  clapping  the  head,  it  will  make  the  lace  ftiff 
enough. 

The  fame  is  to  be  done  to  ruffles,  hoods,  aprons,  or  very 
broad  edgings. 

But  when  you  pin  the  lace  to  the  board,  pin  in  the  middle 
of  the  lace,  not  at  the  edge,  for  it  will  tear  the  edging,  and 
make  it  look  all  in  nooks. 

To  do  lace  the  bed  way,  you  muff  few  tape  to  each 
fide  of  the  lace,  then  wafh  it  amongft  muflins  or 
Others,  or  by  it  felf  in  three  lathers  ;  and  if  it  looks  not 
white,  put  it  into  warm  butter-milk,  and  let  it  lie  a  day, 
then  hang  it  up  to  dry  ;  and  if  it  is  nor  white  enough,  you 
mill!  put  it  into  fcalding  hot  butter- milk,  and  fo  let  it  lie 
till  it  is  cold;  then  walk  it  out  in  two  or  three  lathers,  ac¬ 
cording  as  you  fee  occaiion;  but  the  lathers  muff  be  very 
blue  ;  when  fo  done,  rinfe  it  in  pump- water  very  blue;  after 
which  take  it  out,  and  pin  it  upon  your  board  by  the  tapes 
very  even  ;  then  take  muflin  the  length  of  the  lace,  and  dip 
it  in  water  If  arch,  and  lo  lay  it  upon  the  lace  till  it  is  dry  $ 
obferve  not  to  fqueeze  any  of  the  If  arch  out  of  the  muflin, 
lay  it  as  directed. 

When  the  lace  is  dry  take  off  the  tapes  ;  after  which  pick 
out  the  purls  and  the  foot  very  tenderly. 

If  you  open  the  purls,  you  muff  make  a  round  hardifii 
pillow,  and  lay  the  paper  on  it,  with  will  fhew  the  purls 
the  plainer  ;  afterward  lay  your  lace  upon  the  paper,  and 
with  a  long  {lender  needle,  with  a  bit  of  wax  at  the  head  ; 
fo  with  very  clean  hands  you  may  eafily  open  them,  if  they 
are  well  picked  out  at  fir  If  ;  after  you  have  opened  them, 
lay  them  upon  the  board,  with  a  muflin  over  them,  and 
iron  them  with  an  iron  not  to  hot. 

5 to  gel  up  Child-bed  Linnen :  Y ou  mud  wafh  them  in  three 
lathers,  the  two  lad  very  blue,  and  boil  them  in  a  very 
blue  water,  putting  the  clouts  in  fird,  foaping  them  as  you 
put  them  in,  then  put  your  fmall  things  in  a  pillow-bier, 
and  put  them  in  lad  •  let  them  boil  extraordinary  well  ; 
then  take  the  fmall  things  out  fird,  and  wafh  them  thro,  a 
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dean  lather  without  blue  :  After  which  put  them  into  pump- 
water  3  fo  likewife  do  your  clouts,  rinfe  them  out,  and 
|iapg  them  up  to  dry  3  when  dry,  take  them  and  walh  them 
again  in  a  clean  lather,  and  then  give  them  a  fcald,  but  the 
fcald  mult  have  no  blue  in  it,  afterwards  let  them  fland 
all  night  3  the  next  day  rinfe  them  out  in  pump-water  with 
blue  in  it  3  fold  the  clouts  and  plain  things  down,  and  clap 
them  with  your  hands  very  hard,  then  hang  them  up  in 
a  clean  place  where  no  fmoak  may  come  at  them  ,  when  dry 
take  them  down,  iron  them,  and  hang  them  to  the  fire  to 
harden  3  when  hardened  iron  them  over  again,  and  lay  them 
up  3  as  for  caps,  you  muft  lay  them  in  a  dry  cloth  till 
they  are  half  dry  3  then  take  a  very  thin  ftarch,  and  hol¬ 
ding  the  cloth  of  the  caps  in  a  dry  cloth,  ftarch  only  the 
pmflin  3  wring  it  out  very  hard  with  your  finger  and  thumb, 
then  wipe  the  mufiin  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  take  hold  of 
the  caull  of  the  cap  and  clap  it  3  obferve  not  to  leave  much; 
ftarch  m  the  mufiin,  becaufe  it  will  make  marks  in  the  cap  3 
let  them  lie  till  near  dry,  and  then  iron  them  on  the 
wrong  fide. 

To  take  out  iron  moulds,  or  ffains  of  claret,  ink, 
out  of  muflins,  table  linnen,  &c.  If  your  mullins  be  iron 
moulded,  take  a  chafing  difh  of  clear  coals,  fet  a  plate  over 
it,  with  feme  forrel  in  it,  then  put  fome  fait  upon  the  forrel 
and  lay  the  ftained  place  upon  the  plate  3  afterwards  take 
feme  more  forrel  in  a  bit  of  mufiin,  and  fqueeze  the  juice 
upon  it  3  let  it  lie  till' it  is  very  hot,  fo  take  the  ftained  place 
and  fqueeze  it  very  hard  3  then  take  freih  forrel  and  fait, 
and  fo  ufe  it  as  before,  till  the  ffain  is  gone  out  5  the  minute 
you  fee  the  ffain  got  out,  wafh  it  in  three  or  four  lathers, 
till  it  has  done  looking  green. 

If  ftained  by  claret,  take  milk  the  quantity  that  will  cover 
the  ffains,  warm  it  very  hot,  io  lay  it  in  three  or  four  times 
for  three  or  four  days  together,  each  time  with  milk,  till 
the  ffains  are  quite  out,  (lour  milk  will  do  as  well  as  other.) 

If  ftained  by  ink,  lay  them  in  freih  chamber-ly  for  three 
or  four  days  together,  rubbing  them  out  every  time  you 
change  the  water,  wafhing  them  the  minute  as  before  di¬ 
rected. 

As  to  what  is  ufually  put  into  ftarch  3  as  to  the  ufe  of  gum, 
it  is  commonly  put  in  the  water,  when  fet  on  the  fire3  and 
fo  diffolves. 

.The  ufe  of  ifinglafs  is  the  fame,  only  ftrain  the  water 
firfr,  before  you  put  in  the  ftarch.  The  alum  is  to  be  ufed 
the  fame  way  you  do  the  gum  3  and  alfo  the  mutton  fuet. 
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Bat  for  the  ufe  of  candle,  nafty  fluts  flir  it  about  before 
the  ftarch  boils. 

As  to  the  ufe  of  any  of  the  forementioned,  none  of  them  is 
of  any  general  ufe  but  the  allum,  which  makes  the  muflins 
look  very  white  and  clear,  and  keep  fome  thing  longer  5  tho" 
a  great  many  people,  put  nothing  in  the  ftarch,  except  thofe 
that  make  it  their  bufinefs,  becaufe  they  can  clap  a  great 
many  more  heads  :  but  the  heads  will  wear  a  great  deal  lon¬ 
ger  without  any  thing  put  in  them. 

To  clear  the  water  where  good  water,  is  not  to  be  had, 
take  a  pint  of  water  in  a  fauce-pan,  let  it  over  the  fire,  put 
into  it  a  piece  of  alum  about  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  let  the 
water  boil ;  then  take  and  pour  it  into  a  pan,  which  contains 
three  pails  of  water,  cover  it  over,  let  it  Hand  1 2  hours,  by 
that  time  the  thicknefs  will  fettle  to  the  bottom,  and  then 
you  may  walh,  make  ftarch,  rinfe  your  nmflin,  laces,  or 
linnen,  and  they  will  do  extraordinary  well  without  doing 
any  damage. 

For  the  lace  after  the  manner  it  is  done  in  Holland ,  you 
muft  pick  your  lace  off  the  muflin,  then  take  a  clean  piece 
of  glafs,  and  few  a  thick  piece  of  muflin  over  it,  (but  let 
the  glafs  be  fcjuare)  then  roll  the  lace  very  even  upon  the 
glafs,  and  between  every  roll  foap  it  with  foap  $  when  it  is 
all  loaped  and  rolled  up,  take  another  piece  of  thick  muflin, 
and  let  it  lie  till  the  water  is  cold,  which  will  foak  out  the 
dirt  5  then  put  it  in  a  large  fauce-pan  of  water,  and  boil  it, 
and  let  the  lace  be  covered  with  the  water  fo  and  boil  it  a 
little  while ,  which  do  twice  more  $  but  in  your  laffc  boil 
you  muft  put  in  the  water,  foap  and  powder-blue  enough  to 
make  a  lather  5  when  you  have  done  boiling  it,  lay  it  in  a 
dry  cloth  tofoak  out  the  fuds, when  you  perceive  the  fuds  to  be 
out  of  it,  and  it  appears  a  little  dry  on  the  outfide  rinfe  it 
in  two  clear  pump- waters,  with  blue  in  them,  and  lay  it  in 
a  dry  cloth  as  before,  to  ioak  out  the  water  till  it  is  almoft 
dry  j  then  lay  it  in  ftarch  of  a  pretty  thicknefs,  and  letting 
it  lye  a  very  little  while,  take  it  and  wipe  the  ftarch  off 
on  the  outfide,  then  take  it  between  your  hands,  and  fqueeze 
it  not  too  hard  to  make  the  ftarch  come  thro’  to  the  glafs, 
then  fet  it  againft  the  fan,  or  a  clear  fire  to  dry  5  becaufe  if 
it  is  too  long  a  drying,  it  will  make  it  look  yellow  :  let 
it  be  a  little  damp  when  you  take  it  oft  the  glafs,  or  elfe  if 
quite  dry,  it  will  ftick  one  roll  to  another,  and  be  apt  to 
tear  5  then  lay  it  on  a  clean  dry  cloth,  and  puli  out  the  purls 
where  you  fee  occafion  5  if  your  lace  be  new  the  purls  will 
open  :  next  few  it  upon  the  muflin,  and  rub  it  open  with  a 
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warm  iron,  that  it  may  not  look  tumbled  5  your  laee  will 
look  as  white  as  fnow,  and  as  like  new  as  pofhble. 

Some  have  done  them  on  a  board,  but  that  makes  them 
look  yellow,  and  is  apt  to  iron-mould  them. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  way  to  do  any  fringes  5  but  they 
tnuft  not  be  ftarched. 

White  CLOVE  WATER. 

Take  fix  quarrs  of  proof  fpirits  and  three  quarts  of  water, 
cloves,  one  dram,  cortex  Winteriana,  three  drams  ;  pimento 
half  an  ounce  $  infufe  thefe  all  night,  draw  off  the  next  day 
fill  the  faints  appear,  and  dulcify  with  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  fine  fugar  for  ufe. 

T'heheji  Red  CLOVE  WATER.  . 

Take  proof  fpirits,  fix  quarts,  cloves  bruifed,  three  drams, 
‘Jamaica  pepper  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  macerate  them, 
and  diifil  till  the  faints  come  down,  and  dulcify  with  brown 
fugar,  or  treacle  a  pound  and  a  quarter  and  colour  it  with 
elder  juice,  a  quart  or  three  pints,  to  the  colour  of  claret 
wine. 

Some  allow,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  carraway  feeds,  dulcifying  it  as  above,  and  co¬ 
louring  it  with  red  faunders  or  poppy  flowers. 

CLOVEN  PESIL,  a  difeafe  in  lambs  for  which  there  is 
no  other  remedy  but  to  keep  them  clean,  till  the  lamb  be 
big  enough  to  kill,  and  to  anoint  it  with  tar,  and  then  to 
kill  him  for  he  will  at  length  dye. 

CLOUTED  CREAM. 

Set  a  gallon  of  milk  on  the  fire,  let  it  juft  boil  up,  then 
put  in  a  pint  of  cream,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil  again, 
put  it  into  a  pan  and  let  it  ftand  three  days  $  then  take  it  from 
the  milk  in  a  fkimmer  full  of  holes  and  lay  it  in  the  difli 
that  you  ierve  it  up  in,  laying  it  high  in  the  middle  and  a 
large  handfome  piece  on  the  top  to  cover  all  the  reft. 

For  a  Cow  that  is  CLUE  BOUND. 

To  half  a  pound  of  Cajlile  commonly  call’d  eaftle  foap 

and 


and  treacle  and  butter  of  each  a  like  quantity ;  put  thefe 
into  three  pints  of  foft  water  wherein  chalk  has  been  in¬ 
fus’d;  when  the  whole  is  dififolv’d  and  mixt  give  it  to  the 
cow  in  a  morning  before  ilie  has  drank,  and  keep  her  in  the 
houfe  till  noon ;  repeat  this  again  the  next  morning. 

But  if  the  cow  is  ftill  too  much  bound  in  her  body  or  the 
medicine  fhould  not  operate  give  her  fome  balls  of  butter 
and  riff  fand. 


To  pickle  CODLINS. 

Let  the  codlins  be  but  half  grown  and  without  fpots,  for 
if  they  are  fpotted  they  are  commonly  worm  eaten ;  fcald 
them  in  water  till  the  fkin  will  come  off  eafily,  then  put 
them  again  into  cold  water,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  alum,  to 
green  in  a  brafs  pan  over  the  fire  ;  which  they  will  foon  do, 
if  they  are  kept  dole  covered. 

Some  advife  that  the  codlins  be  green  but  near  to  their  full 
growth,  firft  fcald  them  in  a  foft  water,  till  the  fkin  will 
peel  off,  and  then  having  made  a  pickle  of  vinegar  and 
bay  fait,  allowing  a  large  fpoonful  of  fait  to  a  quart  of  vine¬ 
gar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  flic ’d  ginger,  three  or  four 
cloves  of  garlick,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  white  pep¬ 
per  ;  boil  this  in  a  brafs  pan  with  a  piece  of  alum  as  big  as 
a  horfie  bean,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pour  it  hot  upon 
your  codlins,  covering  the  mouth  of  the  jar  with  a  cloth,  and 
let  it  (land  by  the  fire  fide;  boil  the  pickle  till  your  codlins 
are  as  green  as  can  be  defired,  and  when  they  are  quite 
cold,  cork  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  by  in  a  dry  place. 

But  there  is  one  thing  muff  however  be  obfcrv’d  in  all 
picklings  is;  that  if  the  pickles  do  not  come  to  their  fine 
green  colour  prefently  by  boiling  often  the  pickle  at  firft, 
yet  by  ftandmg  three  or  four  weeks,  and  then  boiling  the 
pickles  afrefnthey  will  come  to  a  good  colour  and  the  pickles 
will  keep  the  longer,  when  they  are  not  brought  to  a  colour 
too  foon. 

To  pickle  CODLINS  like  MANGO, 

Firft  make  a  brine  of  fait  and  water,  ftrong  enough  to 
bear  an  egg;  into  this  put  a  quarter  of  a,  hundred  of  very 
fa  ir  large  codlins,  at  their  full  growth  ;  but  let  them  lie  in 
this  brine  for  nine  or  ten  days,  fhifting  the  pickle  every 
other  day,  then  take  them  out  and  dry  them,  and  fcoop  out 
the  core  neatly. 


Take 
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Take  out  the  flalk  fo  whole  and  neat  that  it  may  fit  in 
again,  and  if  you  do  not  put  the  lcoop  quite  through,  you 
may  leave  the  eyes  in  ;  fill  the  apples  m  the  room  of  the 
core  with  ginger  in  thin  flices,  and  cut  diort  a  clove  of  gar- 
lick,  and  as  much  whole  mufiard  feed  as  it  will  hold  5  put 
in  the  pieces  and  tie  them  up  tight. 

Let  the  pickle  be  made  with  as  much,  white  wine  vinegar 
as  will  cover  them,  with  flices  of  ginger,  cloves  of  garlick, 
and  whole  muftard  feed :  pour  this  pickle  boiling  hot  upon 
them  every  other  day  for  14  or  21  days. 

Frcfi  COD  in  a  Ragoo. 

Scale  the  cod,  boil  it  in  water  and  vinegar  5  bitter  lemon* 
bay  leaves  ialt  and  pepper  ;  make  a  fauce  with  butter  and 
fry’d  flour,  capers,  oyfters  and  pepper  •  let  it  be  white  when 
it  is  ferv’d  up. 

A  fait  CODS  Tail  drefs'd  in  a  few -pan. 

Scale  it  and  take  off  the  fkin  downwards,  take  off  fome 
flices  of  the  fielli  and  fill  up  the  hollow  places  with  good 
forc’d  meat  made  with  the  fiefh  of  carps  and  eels,  feafon’d 
with  fait,  pepper,  fweet-herbs,  all  well  minc’d  together 
with  butter  and  crumb  of  bread  boil’d  in  cream,  then  draw 
the  fkin  over  it  again,  that  it  may  retain  the  fhape  of  a  cods 
tail,  drew  it  with  crumbs  of  bread,  put  it  in  a  baking-pan, 
put  it  into  an  oven,  let  it  have  a  good  colour,  and  ferve  it 
hot. 

If  you  would  fry  it,  then  put  it  in  hot  water  without 
letting  it  broil  that  io  it  may  be  kept  whole,  drain  it,  drew 
it  with  flour,  and  fry  it  in  drawn  butter,  ferve  it  up  with  le- 
mon  juice  and  pepper  5  or  elfe  with  an  anchovy  and  capers 
lauce. 

Salt  COD  the  Dutch  'Way. 

Let  the  fifh  be  wellfcaled  and  the  whited  that  can  be  got  | 
the  fait  being  taken  off;  boil  fome  fmall  carrots  in  water 
and  put  the  cod  cut  into  dices  into  it*  when  the  cod  is  done 
difli  it  up,  and  with  each  dice  of  cod  two  or  three  fmall 
carrots. 

Wafh  and  mince  fome  parfly  fmall  $  put  it  into  a  fauce  boat, 
and  alfo  melted  butter  in  another,  you  may  alfo  put  muflard 
into  the  butter  (if  you  like  it)  ferve  it  up  hot. 
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Ito  drefs  a  COD’S  HEAD. 

v  • 
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Let  there  be  fix  inches  of  body  to  the  head,  boil  it  in 
fait  and  water,  with  at  lead:  a  pint  of  vinegar,  a  bunch  of 
fweet-herbs,  fome  onions  cut  in  flices,  and  fome  cloves,, 

Let  the  head  be  ty’d  with  packthread  before  it  is  put  to 
boil,  when  it  is  enough  take  it  out,  drain  and  difh  it  up 
having  the  following  iauce  ready. 

Blanch  what  number  of  oyfters  you  pleafe  in  their  own 
liquor,  then  put  them  in  a  fieve  to  drain  and  keep  the 
liquor  for  making  your  fauce,  then  put  the  oifters  into 
frefh  water  and  lay  them  one  by  one  to  drain  on  the  backfide 
of  a  fieve. 

Then  put  a  pound  of  good  butter  into  a  flew -pan  with  a 
duff  of  flour,  a  little  nutmeg,  fait,  pepper  and  mace,  a  little 
vinegar  and  fome  of  the  oiflers  liquor,  parfly  blanch’d  and 
fhred  imall,  and  three  or  four  anchovies  cut,  thicken  the 
fauce  upon  the  fire,  make  it  relifhing  and  having  put  in 
the  white  of  the  oiflers,  pour  the  fauce  over  the  cods  head, 
and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

7S  drefa  COD  with  Sweet-herbs* 


Boil  the  fifh  in  white  wine,  feafoned  with  fait,  pepper, 
bay  leaves,  fine  fpies,  fweet  bafil,  thyme  and  when  it  is  boild 
difh  it,  with  a  fauce  over  it,  ftrew  crumbs  of  bread  on  the 
top  and  bake  it. 

Let  the  fauce  be  made  with  butter,  fait,  pepper,  a  little 
nutmeg,  a  little  vinegar,  the  yolk  of  a  couple  of  eggs  • 
thicken  it  upon  the  fire,  and  pour  it  over  the  fifh,  and  ferve 
it  up  hot. 


To  Fricajfee  COD. 

Take  the  founds  roes,  tSc,  of  feveral  cods,  fplit  them  and 
fcrape  them  well,  blanch  them  and  put  them  in  frefh  water, 
warn  them  clean  and  cut  them  into  fquare  pieces  about  the 
bignels  of  the  end  of  a  thumb. 

Then  having  put  fome  butter  into  a  Aew-pan-,  tofs  it  up 
with  an  onion  or  two  cut  (mall,  afterwards  put  in  your  pieces, 
and  give  them  two  or  three  tofles  ;  then  put  a  little  flour 
over  them  and  moiflen  them  with  a  little  fifh  broth,  feafon’d 
with  fait,  pepper,  fine  fpice,  fweet-herbs,  and  let  it  flew 
gently. 


When 
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When  it  is  enough,  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  partly 
cut  fniall,  a  little  vinegar  or  verjuice,  and  ferve  it  hot. 

To  drefs  a  COD’S  HEAD. 

Wafh  it  and  pick  it  very  clean 5  tye  it  up  tight  with  a 
broad  filleting,  to  keep  it  together  5  fo  as  to  come  out  as 
whole  as  may  be. 

Boil  it  in  a  pint  of  vinegar  and  the  reft  water,  enough 
to  cover  it  •  put  in  three  onions  quartered  3  whole  pepper, 
mace  and  fweet-herbs*  and  when  it  boils  put  in  a  handful  of 
fait  3  if  the  fait  were  put  in  at  the  firft  it  would  be  apt  to 
difcolour  it. 

When  you  have  feum’d  it  clean  and  it  taftes  well  of  the 
fpiee  5  put  in  the  head,  and  let  it  fimmer  at  leaft  for  half 
an  hour  3  then  take  it  out  and  place  it  on  a  difh,  fettmg  it 
over  a  chafing  difh.  of  coals  to  drain  very  dry  3  prick  the 
eyes  and  other  parts  to  let  out  the  liquor,  foaking  up  all  the 
liquor  with  a  fpunge. 

For  the  fauce  take  a  pint  of  water,  half  a  dozen  ancho¬ 
vies,  a  large  onion,  four  or  five  blades' of  mace,  fome  whole 
pepper,  and  a  nutmeg,  a  bit  of  lemon  peel  and  fome  horle- 
raciifn  if  you  like  it  3  when  the  anchovies  are  diffolv’d 
then  ftrain  off  the  liquor  and  add  to  it  the  liver  of  the  cod 
bruis’d  3  the  body  cf  a  lobfter  and  not  lefs  than  a  pound  of 
very  good  butter,  that  it  may  mix  and  be  all  of  a  colour 
add  the  juice  of  lemon  or  vinegar  3  the  reft  of  the  lobfter 
cut  in  dice  3  fome  fhrimps  and  olfters  fry’d  and  fealded  and 
fry’d  flattifh  round  the  head. 

COFFEE.  Many  virtues  are  aferib’d  to  this  berry  3 
firft  that  it  ♦relieves  thofe  that  are  dropfical  by  a  quality  it 
has  to  purify  the  blood,  and  therefore  cures  the  itch,  redds 
the  feurvey  moderates  the  heat  of  the  heart,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  palpitation  of  it  3  it  is  of  a  drying  quality  and  is  good 
for  thofe  who  are  too  fat  and  purly  3  it  ftrenghtens  the 
liver,  and  expels  wind.  It  comforts  the  ftomach,  whets  the 
appetite,  removes  the  obftruction  of  the  fpleen  and  bowels  3 
fuccours  the  worm  and  forwards  womens  menfes. 

Coffee  is  alio  good  for  all  the  cold  difpofitions  of  the  brain 
and  defluxions  that  fall  upon  the  lungs  3  helps  digeftion,  re¬ 
vives  the  fpirits,  and  rejoices  the  heart. 

Its  vapours  receiv’d  into  the  eyes  flop  the  defluxions 
©f  them. 


An  excellent  fee  ip  e  for  the  cure  of  COLDS. 

Take  half  a  dram  of  Venice  treacle,  powder  of  fnake- 
root  1 2  grains  ,  powder  of  faffron  6  grains,  volatile  fait  of 
harts  thorn  four  grains,  of  fyrup  of  clove  gilliflowers,  a 
quantity  fufficient  to  make  a  bolus. 

Take  this  when  you  are  going  to  reft,  and  drink  a  large 
draught  of  large  mountain  wine  whey  after  it,  or  you  may 
drink  treacle  poffet  drink.  /  - 

As  for  fuch  conftitution  as  cannot  be  eafily  provok’d  to 
fweat,  the  opening  of  vein  or  a  gentle  purge  will  be  of 
fervice. 

To  make  COMFITS  of  various  Sorts . 

•r  |a  If  .  .  r . 

Whatfoever  your  feeds  are,  either  let  them  be  dry,  or  dry 
them  well  upon  the  fide  of  your  hanging  balon. 

For  every  two  ounces  of  feeds  uie  a  pound  of  fine  fugar 
beaten  ;  except  anifeeds  which  ufe  but  half  the  quantity. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  work,  put  into  the  bafon  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  a  pound  and  half  of  fugar,  or  proportion- 
able  according  to  your  quantity  of  feeds,  dir  it  well  together 
till  the  fugar  is  wet,  then  boil  it  gently  till  the  fugar  will 
rope  from  the  ladle  like  turpentine  and  then  it  is  enough. 

But  keep  it  warm,  over  warm  embers,  that  it  may  run 
freely  in  a  ropy  way  from  the  ladle  upon  the  feeds. 

When  this  is  ready,  move  the  feeds  brifldy  in  the  bafon, 
flinging  on  them  half  a  ladle  full  of  hot  fugar  at  a  time  kee¬ 
ping  conftantly  moving  the  feeds  for  fome  time,  which  will 
make  them  take  the  fugar  the  better,  and  be  fure  to  dry 
them  well  after  every  covering,  by  moving  the  bafon  and 
Birring  the  comfits. 

Thus  you  may  fugar  feeds  to  the  quantity  of  three  pound 
of  comfits  in  an  hours  time.  You  are  continually  to  keep 
calling  fugar  on  them  till  they  are  as  large  as  you, would 
have  them,  and  dry  them  well  after  every  coating  of  fugar. 

If  you  would  have  your  comfits  ragged  or  rough,  make 
i  the  fugar  fo  liquid  that  it  will  run  from  the  ladle,  and  let  it 
i  fall  upon  the  feeds  half  a  yard  high. 

Let  italic  be  very  hot  for  the  hotter  the  fugar  is,  the  rougher 
the  comfits  will  be.  Put  on  at  each  time,  but  only  one  ladle 
full  of  fugar,  and  repeating  this  ten  times,  the  comfits  will 
be  .cooled  perfe&ly. 

The  melted  fugar  ought  not  be  too  hot  nor  too  thick  at  flrfl: 
for  plain  Comfits 5  nor  hold  not  the  ladle  too  high  in  pouring 


it  on  the  feeds  $  but  the  laft  two  or  three  coverings  may  be 
thicker  and  hotter. 

As  for  coriander  feeds  which  are  large,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  them  will  rake  up  three  pounds  of  fugar. 

While  you  are  at  work,  you  muff  take  care  to  keep  the 
melted  lugar  in  good  temper,  that  it  may  not  gather  into 
lumps  or  burn  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan  5  and  if  you  per¬ 
ceive  it  to  grow  too  thick  at  any  time,  put  to  it  a  fpoonful 
or  two  of  water,  ftirring  it  gently  now  and  then  with  your 
ladle,  and  let  the  fire  be  kept  very  clear  under  the  pan. 

When  the  comfits  are  finifhed,  lay  them  on  papers  in 
difhes,  and  either  fet  them  before  the  fire  or  in  a  cool  oven, 
this  will  make  them  as  white  as  fnow  ;  and  when  they  are 
cool  put  them  either  in  cryftal  glades  or  boxes,  and  keep 
them  dole  ftopt  from  the  air  and  in  a  dry  place. 

! To  make  Comfits  of  various  Colours . 


If  you  would  have  the  comfits  red  infufe  fome  red  Satin* 
ders  in  the  water,  till  it  is  of  as  deep  a  colour  as  you  deiire 
it  -y  or  if  you  pleafe  Cochineal  $  or  fyrup  of  Mulberries. 

If  green ,  boil  the  juice  of  fpinage  with  the  fugar. 

If  yellow ,  put  faftron  in  the  water  that  you  mix  with  the 
fugar. 

For  a  CONSUMPTION  a  good  Drink. 


Take  St.  Johns  wort,  the  great  daify  flower  (call’d  ox- 
eyes)  and  fcabious,  of  each  a  handful 7  boil  thefe  in  two 
quarts  of  fpring-water,  till  it  be  wafted  to  one  half,  then  j 
drain  it  and  fweeten  it  with  clarified  honey  to  your  palate  5  j 
take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  in  half  a  pint  of  new  milk  5 : 
making  the  liquor  juft  inilk  warm,  and  take  it  in  a  morning  I 
and  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 

This  drink  is  highly  commended,  and  alfo  upon  long  | 
experience. 


A  Towder  for  the  fame T 


Take  10  or  12  dozen  of  the  fmalleft  grigs,  wipe  them 
very  clean  and  bake  them  in  a  well  glazd  earthen  pot  all 
night,  and  fet  them  into  the  oven  again  till  they  are  fo  dry* 
that  they  may  be  powdered,  then  pound  them  to  a  very  fine 
powder  of  which  take  as  much  as  will  lie  on  an  naif 
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crown  three  times  a  day,  drinking  with  it  a  glafs  of  old  Ma¬ 
laga  or  Canary  5  this  is  a  great  reiterative. 

For  Sweating  in  the  Night  in  a  CONSUMPTION. 

Drink  a  glafs  of  tent  or  old  Malaga  with  a  toall  every  mor¬ 
ning  early,  and  deep  an  hour  after  it. 

This  is  good  for  confumptive  perfons  or  fuch  as  are  weak 
in  recovering  after  a  long  iicknefs. 

SNAIL  Water  for  a  CONSUMPTION. 

Take  half  a  peck  of  fhell-fnails,  wipe  them  and  brulie 
them,  fhells  and  all  in  a  mortar  ;  put  to  them  four  quarts  of 
new  milk  $  as  alfo  balm,  carduus,  hyffop,  burrage,  unfet 
hyffop  of  each  one  handful ;  ratlins  of  the  fun  Hon’d,  dates 
and  figs  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound*  Dice  all  theie  and 
put  them  to  the  milk,  and  dillil  them  in  a  cold  hill  with  a 
quick  fire. 

Thefe  ingredients  will  yield  near  four  quarts  of  dillili’d 
water  very  good. 

Into  every  quart  bottle,  put  two  ounces  of  white  fugar 
candy  3  and  let  the  water  drop  on  it,  while  it  is  diflilling  ftir 
the  herbs  now  and  then,  and  keep  it  covered  on  the  head 
with  wet  cloths. 

The  dofe  may  be  five  fpoonfuls  at  a  time  falling  in  die 
morning,  at  four  in  the  afternoon  and  going  to  bed. 

For  CONVULSION  FITS. 

Mix  fimple  pceny  and  black  cherry  water  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities,  the  quantity  of  a  draught,  into  which  for  a  child,  put 
of  fpirits  of  hartshorn  five  drops,  if  for  a  woman  20  5  if  for 
a  man  30. 

Another  for  the  fame . 

Infufe  turneps  in  a  pot  clofe  flopp’d,  and  fet  it  into  a  kettle 
of  water,  and  boil  it  till  they  are  tender  enough  to  iqueeze  * 
then  take  the  liquor  clear  from  them ;  of  which  take  three 
fpoonfuls  with  one  fpoonful  of  old  rich  Malaga  this  feidom 
fails  in  children,  and  has  cur’d  the  falling  Iicknefs  in  grown 
people  * 
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Another  for  the  fume. 

Take  a  quart  of  (mail  black-cherry-water  and  four  pound 
of  black  cherries,  ftones  and  all,  but  only  bruis’d  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  :  put  thefe  with  the  water  into  an  earthen  jug,  adding 
eight  tops  of  fpearmint,  and  four  blades  of  mace  ;  then  hav¬ 
ing  Hopp’d  the  jug  clofe,  fet  it  into  a  kettle  of  water;  fet  it 
on  the  fire,  let  it  fimmer  for  three  hours,  then  drain  it 
out,  and  boil  it  to  a  fyrup  with  a  pound  and  half  of  Lisbon 
fagar  to  each  pint  of  liquor. 

An  admirable  Method  for  CONVULSION  FITS. 

Take  onion  and  black  pepper  of  each  an  equal  quantity, 
Hamp  them  pretty  fmali  and  lay  it  to  the  foies  of  the  patient’s 
feet,  letting  it  lie  there  for  feven  hours,  let  him  or  her  not 
take  any  thing  during  that  time  ;  only  if  it  be  a  . child  anoint 
the  wrifts,  palms  of  the  hands  and  temples  with  mithndate, 
and  if  a  man  or  woman  with  fpirit  of  amber. 

Between  the  fits  give  Tlack-cherry-water,  fweetened  with 
the  fyrup  of  male  piony,  and  fyrup  of  clove-july-flowers5 
and  for  a  week  after  the  fit  give  it  them  conftantly  twice  a 
day  ;  let  it  wear  a  necklace  of  male  piony-root  about  its 
neck. 

Another  for  the  fame . 

Give  a  Child  five  or  fix  drops  of  the  kings  drops  or  fpirit 
of  harts -horn  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  black  cherry  water,  fwee¬ 
tened  with  the  fyrup  of  male  piony;  repeat  this  whenever 
you  lee  a  fit  coming,  and  twice  a  day  before  and  after  every 
change  of  the  moon  ;  purge  the  child  once  in  io  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  with  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup  of  rhubarb  or  with 
manna,  after  the  following  manner. 

Diffolve  an  ounce  of  rhubarb  in  four  ounces  of  barly  wa¬ 
ter,  ftrain  it  and  give  the  child  two  fpoonfuls  at  a  time,  every 
third  hour,  till  it  begins  to  work :  then  forbear  and  give  it 
thin  chicken  broth  or  water  gruel  in  the  working,  the  child 
may  be  purg’d  thus  before  the  drops  are  given  :  if  the  child 
Hart  or  grow  pale,  that  you  apprehend  a  fit  is  coming  on, 
lay  a  blifter  behind  and  below  the  ear,  and  give  it  a  glifter 
of  milk  and  fugar  and  a  few  camomile  leaves,  and  annifeeds 
and  as  much  diafcordium  as  a  fmali  nutmeg,  then  ftrain  and 
give  it ;  if  you  purge  with  the  manna,  add  to  it  an  ounce  of 
Iweet  almonds  new  drawn2  which  mix  well  with  the  barly 
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water  and  manna  that  it  may  work  off  fmoothly  and  take  off 
all  gripings. 

A  Powder  for  CONVULSION  FITS. 

Take  of  mifletoe  of  the  oak  one  dram,  of  piony  roots 
two  drams,  white  amber  prepar’d,  coral  prepar’d  and  pearl 
prepar’d  of  each  half  a  dram  5  of  bezaor  two  grains,  to  thefe 
add  five  leaves  of  gold  $  reduce  all  thefe  to  a  very  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  give  to  a  child  a  month  old  as  much  as  will  lie 
upon  a  three-pence,  and  proportionable  to  an  older,  mixt 
in  a  fpoonful  of  black-cherry- water,  fweetened  with  fyrup  of 
black  cherries. 

Give  it  three  days  fuccefiively  at  every  change  of  the 
moon  to  prevent  returns. - — _ 

COQUELUCHE  a  cough  which  moft  frequently  fiezes 
young  children,  and  is  caus’d  by  a  fait  flegm  that  falls  from 
the  brain,  and  by  fumes  from  the  belly  but  oftener  by  fharp 
and  fubtil  blood  ;  as  foon  as  it  fiezes  them,  they  fall  into  fits* 
and  are  all  in  a  muck  fweat,  and  feveral  have  died  pf  it  for 
want  of  prelent  relief ;  but  to  prevent  that  fatal  accident, 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  fyrup  of  white  poppies,  one  ounc© 
of  brandy,  two  lpoonfuls  of  the  deco£Iion  of  mint  or  hore- 
hound  and  mix  all  together,  and  give  the  child  by  inter¬ 
vals,  but  more  particularly  at  night  when  it  goes  to  bed. 

GOLDEN  CORDIAL. 

To  a  gallon  of  the  bell  French  brandy  add  two  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  faffron,  and  two  drams  of  the  confeCdon  of  Al- 
kermeSy  and  one  dram  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  one  pound  of 
double  refin’d  fugar,  and  one  grain  of  mulk,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  ambergreafe. 

Mix  the  confe&ion  of  Alkermes  in  a  marble  or  glafs  mor¬ 
tar  with  a  little  of  the  faid  brandy,  and  incorporate  the  oil 
of  cloves  with  the  fugar  by  dropping  it  thereon,  and  grind¬ 
ing  them  together  ;  then  putting  the  brandy  into  a  wide 
mouth’d  bottle  with  the  reft:  of  the  ingredients,  ihake  them 
together  and  cover  the  mouth  of  the  glals  with  a  wet  blacL 
der  and  leather,  lhaking  the  bottle  every  day. 

Then  fuffer  the  liquor  to  fettle  and  pals  it  through  a  jelly 
bag,  let  it  Hand  fome  time  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor, 
and  into  every  quart  put  three  leaves  of  gold. 

If  the  c®lour  be  not  high  enough,  you  may  make  it  of  a 
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beautiful  gold  colour  by  hanging  a  little  faffiron  in  rhe  bottle 
this  is  a  very  rich  cordial. 
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COSTIVENESS. 

Preferve  green  walnuts  before  the  fhell  is  hard,  after  they 
have  lam  a  day  and  a  night  in  water,  having  been  drd 
prick’d  lull  of  holes  ;  boil  them  and  fhift  the  water  often 
till  they  are  tender  •  hick  in  each  a  bit  of  candy’d,  orange- 
peel  and  take  their  weight  in  good  Lisbon  lugar  *  boil  them 
up  and  take  two  or  three  or  lour  ol  theie,  when  you  are 
going  to  reft. 

They  are  a  gently,  wholfomeand  certain  purge,  and  help 
a  cohive  hot  habit  of  Body. 


Another. 


Road  apples,  and  eat  them  with  carraway  comfits  every 
nioht. 
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Another . 

Take  a  fpoonful  of  fyrup  of  peach  bloffoms,  in  a  glafs 
of  the  water  diddl’d  from  the  leaves,  or  in  which  the  leaves 
and  wormfeed  have  been  decoded,  and  this  lad  will  alfo 
be  a  fafe  and  certain  remedy  for  worms  in  children. 


Another . 

Having  in  the  fpring  made  a  good  quantity  of  wood-forrel- 
water,  iweeten  it  with  iyrup  of  violets. 

An  ounce  of  iyrup  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  is  a 
dofe  for  any  body,  and  may  be  taken  with  fafety  in  a 
fever  or  lying  in,  but  a  lefTer  quantity  will  ferve  a  child. 

Another - 

Boil  a  few  mallows  in  a  porringer  of  water  gruel,  drain 
it  out  and  indead  of  fair,  put  in  a.  pugil  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  3  let  this  be  the  mornings  draught. 

COUCH-GRASS,  the  root  of  this  plant  being  pounded 
and  apply ’d  is  good  for  wounds  $  the  decofhon  being  drank 
cures  the  griping  of  the  guts,  difficulty  of  making  water, 
and  the  bloody  flux,  and  even  expels  the  cxcrementirious 
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parts  that  breed  the  done :  the  leaves  promote  urine,  and 
flop  vomiting  and  loofenefs.  It  is  us’d  in  the  obftr unions 
of  the  liver,  ipleen,  ureters,  and  fpitting  of  blood. 

It  is  good  us’d  outwardly  to  allay  the  head-ache,  and  for  in¬ 
flammations  and  the  inflations  of  the  eyes. 

For  a  COUGH. 

Boil  elecampane  roots  very  tender,  then  pulp  them  thro’ 
i  fleve  •  then  take  as  much  of  the  pulp  of  coddled  pippins* 
and  if  there  be  a  pound  weight  of  both  together,  boil  it  in 
a  pint  and  half  of  clarified  hony  for  half  an  hour  ^  then  take 
an  ounce  of  powder  ot  liquorice,  and  as  much  powder  of 
annifeeds  •  mix  ail  thefe  well  together,  and  take  of  it  a  dram 
in  a  morning,  in  the  afternoon  and  at  night.  This  is  alfo 
an  excellent  medicine  in  an  aflhma  and  fhortneis  of  breath. 

Another . 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  leaves  of  colts -foot, 
pound  it  in  a  mortar  to  a  perfedf  conferve  with  two  ounces 
of  brown  fugar-candy,  two  ounces  of  raifins  of  the  fun  fton’d  $ 
when  it  is  fine  and  well  mix’d,  add  two  ounces  of  conlerve 
of  rofes,  and  io  drops  of  fpirit  of  fulphur,  and  five  of  fpirit 
of  vitriol  5  mix  all  thefe  well  together,  and  take  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  large  nutmeg  as  often  as  you  pleafe. 

But  it  fhould  feem  that  the  juice  of  the  coltsfoot  mixt 
with  the  fugar-candy  would  be  better  than  the  leaves. 

Another. 

Take  a  large  lemon,  roafl  it  without  burning,  and  when 
it  is  thoroughly  hot,  cut  and  fqueeze  it  into  a  cup  upon  three 
ounces  of  fugar-candy  finely  powdered  5  of  this  you  may 
take  a  fpoonful,  whenerer  the  cough  is  troublefome. 

Another . 

Mix  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  poppies  with  an  ounce  of 
fyrup  of  red  roles,  and  of  this  take  a  fpoonful  for  three 
nights  when  you  go  to  bed. 

Another . 

Make  tea  of  alehoof  very  ftrong,  fwceten  it  with  fugar- 
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candy,  then  pour  it  upon  a  white  toad:  well  rubb’d  with 
nutmeg,  and  drink  it  the  drib  thing  in  the  morning  and  the 
3 aft  at  night. 

For  a  confumpive  COUGH. 

Beat  and  lift  a  pound  of  double  refin’d  fugar;  wet  this 
with  orange-flower^  water,  and  boil  it  up  to  a  candy  height, 
then  ftir  in  two  ounces  of  cafiia  earth  reduc’d  to  a  fine  pow¬ 
der.  If  you  love  perfume,  you  may  add  a  couple  of  grains 
of  ambergreafe,  which  will  be  very  good  5  drop  this  in 
fmall  cakes  on  a  mazarine  dilh  that  has  been  buttered  and 
wip’d. 

This  has  cur’d  thofe  that  have  fpit  blood. 

For  a  CHIN  COUGH.  • 

Dry  fome  box-tree  leaves  very  well,  and  pound  them  to 
a  powder,  and  fift  it  fine,  and  give  it  the  child  in  whatfoe- 
ver  it  eats  and  drinks  tn  which  it  can  be  difguis’d. 

It  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

An  EkSuary  for  a  COUGH. 

Take  of  fyrup  of  horeheund,  white  poppies  and  ground 
ivy  of  each  two  ounces,  fperma  ceti  a  dram,  crabs  eyes, 
two  grains,  mix  and  pound  them  very  fine  $  of  thefe  take 
a  fmall  fpoonful  at  any  time  the  cough  troubles  you  and  allb 
when  you  go  to  bed.  .  . 

Another ,  a  f  leaf  ant  Medicine  for  the  fame. 

Coddle  a  large  lemon  in  water  as  you  ihould  do  an  apple  ; 
over  a  gentle  fire,  fo  that  it  may  not  burft,  as  it  will  be  \ 
very  apt  to  do,  if  the  fire  be  fierce,  when  it  is  grown  foft 
take  it  out,  cut  it  and  take  out  the  piece  and  foft  pulp  from 
the  feeds,  firings  and  rind  5  to  this  pulp  add  an  ounce  of 
fugar  finely  pounded,  two  ounces  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
and  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  poppies  5  mix  all  well  together 
and  take  of  it  a  large  fpoonful  when  ever  the  cough  trou¬ 
bles  you. 
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For  a  dry  Flushing  COUGH. 

Drink  a  pint  of  fpring-water  as  hot  as  you  can,  at  night 
going  to  bed. 

This  tho’  it  feems  but  a  triffiing  remedy  has  far  out  done 
the  expectations  of  thole  that  have  try’d  it. 

A  Syrup  for  an  old  COUGH. 

Take  maiden-hair,  liquorice  and  dry’d  hyftbp,  of  each  an 
ounce ,  and  one  grain  of  annifeeds ;  infufe  thele  in  a  quart 
of  Ipring-water  for  24  hours,  then  fet  them  on  a  gentle  fire 
and  boil  them,  till  one  half  be  wafted,  ftrain  it  out  hard, 
and  add  to  the  liquor  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  clarified 
honey,  and  as  much  right  white  wine  vinegar,  as  will  make 
it  pretty  fharp  •  then  boil  it  again,  till  it  comes  to  a  thick 
fyrup,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  clofe  ftopt. 

If  you  drop  in  a  drop  or  two  of  oil  of  cinnamon,  it  will 
not  be  amils. 

This  is  an  excellent  medicine  to  be  taken  in  the  morning 
and  at  going  to  bed. 

For  a  confumptive  COUGH. 

Take  marfh  mallows  andcomfrey  roots  dry'd,  of  each  fix 
punces  $  fcorzonera  and  orange  root  candied,  of  each  four 
ounces,  cut  all  fmall  and  mix  them  well  together  5  then 
divide  them  into  feveral  parts,  that  is  an  ounce  on  each 
paper  ♦  which  put  into  a  quart  of  fpring-water,  boil  them 
gently  and  then  add  a  pint  of  milk,  and  continue  boiling  it 
till  the  three  pints  comes  to  a  quart,  let  it  ftand  to  cool,  and 
drink  half  of  this  at  a  time  twice  a  day  for  fome  time. 

For  a  pleuritick  COUGH. 

Take  four  ounces  of  oil  of  turnep-feed,  newly  drawn, 
fyrup  of  maiden-hair,  and  lemons  of  each  an  ounce,  fyrup 
of  violets  two  ounces  5  beat  all  thefe  with  two  ounces  of 
fugar-candy  5  of  this  take  a  fpoonful  as  often  as  you  can3 
mixing  it  well  when  you  take  it,  being  apt  to  feparate. 

Oil  of  turneps  can*  eafily  be  had  and  exceeds  all  other  oils 
that  can  be  drawn* 
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For  'WHOOPING  COUGHS  an  excellent  Remedy. 

Take  leaves  of  dry’d  coltsfoot  a  good  handful,  cut  them 
fmall  and  boil  them  in  a  pint  of  fpring  water,  till  half  of  it 
is  boiled  away,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  when  it  is 
almod  cold,  ftrain  it  thro’  a  cloth,  as  dry  as  you  can,  and 
throw  the  herbs  away,  and  in  the  liquor  diffolve  an  ounce  of 
brown  fugar-candy,  finely  powdered,  and  give  a  child  (of 
about  three  or  four  years  old,  and  fo  in  proportion)  one 
fpoonful  of  it  cold  or  warm,  as  the  feafon  is,  three  or  four 
times  a  day  for  oftener,  if  the  fits  of  coughing  come  fre¬ 
quently)  till  it  is  well,  which  will  be  in  a  few  days:  for  it 
will  prefcntly  almod  abate  the  fits  of  coughing. 

This  medicine  likewife  is  very  helpful  in  fhortnefs  of 
breath  and  in  the  jlfthma  and  Fhthijick -y  it  is  alfo  good  in 
wailings  or  confumptions  of  the  lungs  by  reafon  of  its 
fmooth,  foftening  healing  qualities,  even  where  the  perfon 
did  fpit  blood,  and  had  a  rawnefs  and  forenefs  in  the  paffages, 
with  a  hoarfenefs,  &c,  in  blunting  the  acrimonious  hu¬ 
mours,  which  in  fuch  cafes  are  almofl  continually  dripping 
upon  them. 

N.  F .  Grown  people  may  make  it  flronger  than  for  chil¬ 
dren,  the  herb  ought  to  be  of  the  fame  years  growth  and 
drying  in  which  you  ufe  it,  and  the  larger  the  leaves  are,  as 
being  fuller  grown,  the  better. 

It  will  be  bed  to  make  it  frefli  as  you  ufe  it,  and  not  too 
much  at  a  time,  elpecially  in  warm  weather. 

COWS.  In  chufng  cows  make  choice  of  fuch  as  are  tall, 
long  bodied,  have  large  udders,  broad  foreheads,  fine  and 
fmooth  horns,  and  alfo  that  are  young,  for  when  they  are 
pail  t  i  years  old,  they  are  not  good  for  breeding. 

The  country  people  commonly  judge,  that  an  old  cow 
gives  more  milk  than  a  young  one  ;  but  this  does  not  feern 
to  be  always  agreeable  to  reafon  or  experience. 

You  ought  not  to  let  a  cow  go  to  bull  before  fhe  is  three 
years  old  $  if  a  cow  happens  to  be  with  calf  before,  the 
calf  ought  to  he  put  from  her,  and  fhe  mud  be  milk’d  for 
three  days  after,  led  her  udders  be  fore  •  afterwards  forbear 
milking. 

In  many  places  they  put  the  cow  to  bull  about  the  end 
of  July  that  they  may  calve  in  the  March  or  Mpril  following.. 

To  order  fome  fo  that  they  may  have  plenty  of  milk, 
let  them  go  to  bull  from  fpring  to  winter,  and  by  fo  doing 
you  will  always  have  fome  to  milk. 
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A  cow  commonly  conceives  at  one  bulling  •  but  if  fhe 
chance  to  fail,  flue  will  go  to  bull  again  in  20  days  after. 

If  you  have  good  ftore  of  pafture,  you  may  let  your  cows 
go  to  bull  every  year  }  but  you  mult  have  regard  to  the  Hate 
of  them  that  thy  are  not  too  fat  when  they  go  to  bull,  or 
during  the  time  they  are  with  calf}  in  order  to  this  it  will 
be  proper  to  keep  the  cow  in  fhort  pafture,  while  die  goes 
with  calf }  but  no  pafture  can  be  too  good  for  a  bull  to  make 
him  llrong  and  vigorous. 

Some  advife  in  order  to  make  a  cow  Hand  to  the  bull  to 
ftamp  the  root  of  (quills  or  fea  onions  in  water,  and  to  rub 
her  under  the  tail  therewith. 

A  cow  will  give  luck  to  a  ftrange  calf;  but  the  calf  fhould 
not  be  fuffered  to  lye  with  her  all  night  for  fear  of  over- 
laying  them. 

COWS.  It  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  feme  grounds  will 
never  produce  good  bucter  5  nor  will  others  produce  good 
cheefe,  altho’  there  be  the  belt  management  in  the  dairy3 
again  there  is  one  fort  of  cattle  which  tho’  they  be  fed  with 
the  fined:  grafs  and  heft  pafture  will  never  yield  a  rich  milk 
for  butter  in  any  pafture  :  and  efpecialiy  if  the  cows  feed 
upon  crow  garlick,  alliaria  or  faxitrage.  If  cows  feed  upon 
fhort  fine  grafs,  there  will  be  more  cream  in  the  milk  than 
if  they  feed  upon  long  rank  grafs,  tho’  the  long  rank  grafs 
will  give  more  milk  than  the  fhort;  but  the  butter  will  not 
only  be  lels  but  alfo  worfe. 

Again  the  milk  of  one  cow  fhall  give  richer  and  better 
butter  than  the  milk  of  others ;  tho'  they  all  feed  on  the 
fame  pafture,  and  fo  that  the  milk  of  one  cow  fhall  inrich 
the  butter  made  of  the  milk  of  mne  or  ten  other  cows  * 
and  will  make  the  butter  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  full  of 
fatnefs,  when  the  others  wall  only  produce  a  pale  lean  butter  ; 
but  all  together  will  be  good. 

A  COW  SPICE. 

Take  annifeeds,  cummin-feeds,  liquorifh  and  turmerick 
of  each  two  ounces ;  conander-ieeds  and  grains  of  eaeh  half 
an  ounce}  pound  or  grind  them  fm all  and  mix  them  toge¬ 
ther}  you  may  add  alfo  two  ounces  of  madder  finely  ground 
and  put  it  up  in  open  mouth’d  bottles  flopp’d  with  glafs 
floppies  to  preferve  them  from  the  air  and  let  them  in  a  dry 
place,  it  will  keep  good  a  year  or  two. 

Xou  may  give  a  cow,  &c,  three  large  fpoonfuls  of  this 
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in  ft  quart  or  three  pints  of  ale  wort  made  warm  or  ale  that 
is  free  from  yead. 

When  you  ufe  this,  you  may  add  a  little  butter  and 
treacle,  give  it  in  a  morning  to  the  bead  fading,  not  fuffer- 
ing  it  to  drink  for  five  or  fix  hours  after. 

.A  Frefo  or  green  Wound  in  a  COW. 

If  a  cow  or  bullock  happen  to  be  daked  or  wounded  any 
other  ways. 

Take  hogs  lard  rendered  fine  fix  ounces,  hony  an  ounce 
and  half  5  bees  wax  and  rofin,  of  each  half  an  ounce  $  dir 
thefe  over  a  gentle  fire  till  they  are  melted  5  then  add  fix 
or  feven  ounces  of  turpentine,  and  when  that  is  well  mix’d 
take  it  off  the  fire  and  dir  in  about  fix  drams  of  verdegreafe 
finely  powdered,  till  the  falve  is  almod  cold. 

Alio  ointment  of  tobacco  is  of  excellent  ufe  upon  this  oc- 
caficns* 

T’o  drefsa  COW-HEEL. 

Take  out  the  bones,  clean  it,  cut  it  into  pieces,  wadi  it 
and  flour  it,  drew  over  it  a  little  fait  and  pepper,  then  fry 
it  brown  in  hog’s  lard  having  fird  made  it  hot  in  the  pan. 

Having  fird  prepar’d  fome  fmall  onions  boil’d  whole  till 
they  are  tender,  taking  off  the  coats  or  fkins  till  they 
appear  white  ;  make  a  lauce  of  gravey,  fome  white  wine, 
nutmeg  and  a  little  whole  fpice  with  a  little  fait  and  pepper, 
and  thicken  with  burnt  butter. 

Having  peel’d  the  onions,  make  them  hot  in  milk  and  lay 
them  whole  in  the  difli  with  the  cow  heel  and  pour  the  faucc 
over  the  whole. 

Fo  CANDY  COWSLIPS  Orange-flowers  in  Hunches 

or  Green. 

"Fird  deep  gum-arabick  in  gum-water,  then  wet  the 
flowers  with  it,  and  lhake  them  in  a  cloth  that  they  may  be 
dry  ;  then  dip  them  in  fine  lifted  fugar,  and  hang  them  on 
a  firing  ty’d  crofs  a  chimney  in  which  afire  is  kept  5  let  them 
hang  two  or  three  days  till  the  dowers  are  dry. 


To  make  COWSLIP  Wine. 


To  three  gallons  of  wine,  put  fix  pound  of  fugar  $  boil 
them  for  half  an  hour,  and  as  the  feum  rifes  take  it  off, 
then  fet  the  liquor  to  cool,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  take 
a  fpoonful  of  the  belt  ale-ycafl  and  beat  it  well  with  three 
ounces  of  fyrup  of  lemon  ;  mix  them  very  well  with  the 
liquor,  and  then  put  into  it  a  pound  and  three  quarters  of 
the  yellow  part  of  the  cowflip,  cut  from  the  flalks  5  but  you 
mufi  ufe  no  other  part  5  let  thefe  infufe  and  work  for  three 
days  in  an  earthen  veffel,  cover’d  with  a  cloth  ;  then  ftrain 
them  and  put  the  liquor  into  a  clean  dry  calk,  and  let  it 
Hand  to  fettle  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  you  bottle  it. 

Another  Wdy. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  allow  three  pounds  of  fugar  ; 
boil  them  for  an  hour  and  take  off  the  feum  as  it  rifes,  then 
pour  the  liquor  boiling  hot  upon  the  pick’d  cowflips  fthe 
quantity  of  two  gallons  to  each  gallon  of  liquor,)  cover  up 
the  veffel  immediately  with  cloths,  and  let  them  infufe  for 
a4  hours  5  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor  from  the  flowers,  and 
add  a  lemon  or  two  to  each  gallon,  with  a  little  of  the  peel, 
pared  thin  and  fhred. 

Put  fome  new  ale  yeaft  to  it,  to  fet  it  a  working  •  and  when 
it  has  done,  put  the  clear  into  a  cafk;  but  not  the  fettlings, 
and  let  it  work,  and  when  it  has  done  flop  it  up  and  let  it 
ftand  for  a  month  •  then  draw  it  off  into  a  freih  veffel  and 
put  into  it  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar  and  two  penny-worth  of 
ifinglafs,  then  let  it  ftand  for  a  fortnight  longer  and  bottle  it. 

Tho’  fome  perfons  keep  the  flowers  in  the  liquor  for  a 
months  before  they  draw  it  off,  24  hours  is  fumcient  for 
thefe  or  any  other  flowers,  indeed  a  too  long  infufion  does 
generally  give  an  ill  tafte  and  difagreeable  relifh  to  the 
liquor. 

To  make  CRACKNELS. 

Put  two  pound  of  butter  to  two  quarts  of  flour,  grate  a 
nutmeg  5  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  eight  fpoonfuls 
of  rofe-water,  put  the  nutmeg  and  eggs  into  the  flour, 
and  make  it  up  into  a  fliff  pafte  with  cold  water*  then  roll 
in  the  butter  and  make  them  into  the  form  5  put  them  into 
$  kettle  of  boiling  water  5  and  when  they  fwim  take  them 
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out  and  throw  them  into  cold  water ;  and  when  they  are 
hardened,  lay  them  out  to  dry  and  bake  them  on  tin  plates. 

CRAMP  a  d  idem  per  in  /beep,  the  cure  of  it  is  to  boil 
cinquefoil  or  five  leav’d  grafs  in  wine  and  give  it  the  fheep 
warm  to  drink,  and  to  chafe  their  legs  with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Todrefs  CRABS. 

The  crabs  being  alive,  boil  them  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  a  kettle  with  fait  and  water;  when  they  are  done  take 
6ff  the  kettle,  let  them  be  cold,  then  take  off  their  great 
ihell  to  open  them  and  put  it  on  again  5  break  their  great 
claws  and  take  off  their  little  ones. 

Lay  a  folded  napkin  in  a  difh,  place  the  crabs  in  the 
middle  with  the  broken  claws  round  them.  - 

Garnifh  the  difh  with  parfley  and  ferve  it  up. 

To  drefs  CRABS  after  the  Engl  ip  Fapion.  \ 

Having  boil’d  crab  fifh  as  before,  take  off  the  great 
Ihell  without  breaking  it,  and  take  out  the  flefh  of  their  bo¬ 
dies,  and  alio  that  of  their  great  claws,  and  mince  it  well. 

Then  having  put  fome  butter  in  a  dew-pan  with  chibbols, 
parfiy  and  mufhrooms  Ihred  fmail,  fry  them  a  little  on  a 
Hove,  and  then  put  in  the  minc’d  crab  ii  Hi  with  fait,  pepper, 
iweet-herbs,  and  half  a  glafs  of  white  wine  ;  let  all  thefe 
dew  very  gently,  and  when  done  thicken  the  fame  with 
-a  bit  of  butter,  dipt  in  fine  flour  or  with  fome  cullis. 

Having  made  this  relifhing,  mix  the  juice  of  a  lemon  with 
it,  and  with  it  fill  the  fhells  of  the  crab-fifh. 

Then  place  thefe  fill’d  fhells  in  a  baking-pan,  drew  fome 
Crumbled  bread  over  them,fet  them  in  an  oven  to  give  them 
a  colour,  and  ferve  them  up. 

CRAY-FISH  Soop. 

Having  procur’d  as  many  cray-fifh  as  will  ferve  for  your 
defign,  boil  them  in  fait  and  water,  taking  off  the  fmal! 
claws  and  the  ends  of  the  great  ones  ;  pick  their  tails  and  gar¬ 
nifh  your  difh  towards  the  middle  with  the  ends.  Pick  the 
red  very  clean  and  pound  the  fhells. 

Then  having  a  carp,  fcale,  wafih  and  cut  it  into  quarters, 
then  fet  a  dew-pan  over  the  fire  with  butter  and  onions  cut  in 
ilices,  put  in  th,e  carp  over  it,  and  when  it  is  a  little  co¬ 
lon  red  s 
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Soured,  moiSlen  it  with  your  foaking  broth,  feafon  it  with 
cloves,  Slices  of  lemons,  mufhrooms,  fweet  baSil,  parfly 
and  a  few  crumbs  of  bread.  Let  the  cullis  be  reli/hing,  take 
out  the  carp  and  onions,  and  being  mixt  with  the  pounded 
Shells,  Slrain  off  the  cullis,  put  it  in  a  little  kettle  or  fauce- 
pan  to  keep  warm. 

Then  put  the  cruSl  of  a  loaf  in  a  Slew-pan,  with  feme 
Shaking  broth,  let  it  foak  a  while,  difh  it  up  with  the  cray¬ 
fishes  $  lay  a  large  crull  in  the  middle,  pour  the  cullis  over 
it  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

A  Cullis  of  CRAY-FISH. 

Take  fmall  cray-fifh,  wafli  and  boil  them  in  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  with  onions  cut  in  Slices  5  feafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  a 
little  thyme,  parfly  and  a  fprig  of  fweet  bail],  when  the 
cray-fiSh  are  enough,  take  them  out  and  pick  them. 

Referve  the  tails  for  any  other  ufe  you  pleafe,  and  pound 
the  remainder  with  the  Shells. 

Then  put  fome  butter  into  a  Slew-pan  with  three  or  Sour 
dices  of  onion,  a  carrot  cut  into  Slices  and  a  parfnip,  tofs 
them  up  in  the  pan  two  or  three  times,  moiSten  them  either 
with  fifh  broth  or  foaking  broth. 

Then  put  crumbs  of  bread  in  it,  SeaSon  it  with  parfley, chib- 
bol,  a  fprig  of  fweet-baSil,  half  a  lemon  peel’d  and  cut  into 
Slices. 

Some  of  the  general  cullis  us’d  with  fifh  may  be  put  in  5 
make  the  cullis  relishing  and  take  out  the  roots  with  a  Skim¬ 
mer,  mix  the  cullis  with  the  pounded  cray-fifh.  and  Slrain  it 
prefently. 

CULLIS  of  CR.  AY-FISH  for  Shops. 

Pound  cray-fifh  Shells  well  and  having  put  butter  into  a 
Stew-pan  w7ith  Slices  of  onions,  carrots  and  parfnips,  toSs  them 
up  well  over  the  fire,  moiSlen  them  well  with  fome  good 
fiih  broth,  and  feafon  them  with  fweet  bafil,  chibbol  and 
parSly,  half  a  lemon  peel’d  and  cut  into  Slices  and  fomecrum 
of  white  bread. 

The  cullis  being  felifhing  take  out  the  roots,  mix  it  with 
the  pounded  craw-fifh  Shells,  Slrain  it  immediately,  keep  it 
warm,  in  a  little  kettle. 

This  may  be  us’d  with  all  forts  foop,  in  which  cullis' 
of  cray-fifh  is  ufedL 
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A  Ragoo  of  CRAY-FISH, /or  a  Flejh  -Day, 

Pick  your  cray-fifh,  put  their  tails  on  a  plate  with  fom& 
fmall  mufhrooms,  fome  ilices  of  truffles  and  a  bunch  offweet- 
herbs  3  feafon  all  with  fait  and  pepper,  and  fry  it  a  little 
with  melted  bacon  or  butter,  in  a  (mall  ftew-pan,  moiftening 
It  with  fome  gravey,  letting  it  flew  over  a  gentle  fire,  when 
it  is  enough  take  off  the  fat,  and  thicken  it  with  fome  cullis 
of  cray-fifh  3  fet  it  on  hot  afhesj  but  do  not  fuffer  it  to  boil, 
left  it  fhould  turn. 

You  may  alfo,  if  they  are  in  feafon,  put  therein  feveral 
heads  of  afparagus  ^nd  artichoke  bottoms. 

When  the  Ragoo  is  enough,  difh  it  and  ferve  it  hot. 

This  Ragoo  is  to  be  ufed  in  all  forts  of  difhes  with  cray- 
fifh. 

A  Ragoo  of  CRAY-FISH  for  Fifi  2)ay$. 

Having  firft  boil’d  the  cray-fifh,  pick  them,  laying  their  [ 
tails  on  a  plate,  with  fmall  mufhrooms  and  truffles  cut  into 
Pices. 

Put  all  together  into  a  ftew-pan  with  a  little  fait  and  . 
pepper,  and  give  them  a  fhort  fry  in  lome  butter  3  moifte¬ 
ning  it  with  fome  fifh  broth,  let  it  ftew  on  a  gentle  fire  5  \ 
when  the  ragoo  is  done  and  relifhing  take  off  the  fat,  thicken  p 
it  with  a  cullis  of  cray-fifh,  difh  it  up  and  ferve  it  hot. 

This  is  to  be  us’d  in  all  forts  of  difhes  with  cray-fifh  on 
fifh  days. 

CRAY-FISH  or  PRAWN  SOUP. 

Take  half  a  dozen  of  whitings,  a  large  eel  and  half  a 
thornback  and  having  clean’d  them,  put  them  into  a  pet 
with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them  3  after  you  have 
feurnmed  the  pot  clean  add  whole  pepper,  ginger,  mace, 
thyme, parfly  and  an  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  a  little  fait,  , 
and  let  all  boiltomafh.3  then  half  an  hundred  of  cray-fifh 
or  100  of  prawns,  take  off  the  tails  and  pick  out  the  bag, 
and  all  the  woolly  parts  that  are  about  the  body  3  put  ail 
into  a  fauce-pan  with  water,  and  vinegar,  lemon,  fait  and  a 
bunch  of  fweet-herbs  3  fet  them  over  a  gentle  fire  and  let  them 
ftew,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  boil,  take  out  the  tails  and 
fet  them  by  fa fe ;  but  beat  all  the  other  fhells  in  the  little 
liquor  they  were  ftew'd  in  ;  beat  thefe  together  with  a  French 
roll  till  the  fhells  are  become  very  fine  3  when  all  the  good- 
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nefs  has  been  wafhed  out  with  their  own  liquor  $  pour  the 
other  fifh  liquor  through  the  fhells,  and  Hrain  all  clean 
from  the  fifh  and  grit,  then  having  ready  a  large  carp, 
Hewed,  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  difh,  add  the  body  of 
a  lobfter  to  the  foup,  and  fome  Hrong  gravy  and  burnt 
butter  5  heat  the  tails  of  the  cray-fifh  in  the  foup,  and  pour 
all  over  the  carp. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM. 

Break  half  a  pound  of  chocolate  into  half  a  pint  of  boil¬ 
ing-water  •  mill  it,  and  boil  it  till  all  the  chocolate  is  dif- 
folv’d,  than  put  to  it  a  quart  of  cream,  and  four  eggs  well 
beaten  •  make  it  boil,  and  keep  milling  all  the  time, 
let  it  Hand  to  be  cold,  and  then  mill  it  again  that  it  may 
go  up  with  a  froth. 

CREAM. 

Sweet  and  new  cream  will  make  very  pleafant  butter  for 
fpending  5  and  if  it  Hand  till  it  is  four,  the  butter  will 
be  very  good,  and  keep  longer,  if  it  be  not  overheated  in 
the  churn  5  but  if  it  once  grow  bitter,  it  is  good  to  fpend  it 
prefently,  for  it  will  foon  decay. 

At  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  in  cold  weather,  cream 
will  turn  from  fweet  to  bitter  •  and  the  reafon  is  general¬ 
ly  faid  to  be,  becaufe  the  cattle  oat  the  leaves. 

But  be  that  how  it  will,  the  belt  way  to  prevent  bitter- 
nefs,  is  by  fetting  the  milk  a  lets  time,  and  churning  of- 
tener. 

/ 

STONE  CREAM. 

Boil  in  a  quart  of  cream  a  blade  of  mace  and  a  Hick  of 
cinnamon  ;  put  in  eight  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower-water  5 
fweeten  thele  to  your  palate  5  boil  it  till  it  is  thick,  then 
pour  it  out,  keeping  it  Hirring  till  it  is  almoH  cold ;  then 
put  in  a  fpoonful  of  rennet,  and  put  it  into  cups  or  glaffes  5 
make  it  three  or  four  hours  before  you  ufe  it. 

Remarks  upon  CREAM, 

When  the  cows  go  HrH  to  grafs,  as  in  Aprils  if  a  new 
milch  cow  give  12  quarts  a  day  Wincbefter  meafure,  it  is 
accounted  a  good  milkings  and  if  this  milk  be  well  fkimm’d, 

it 
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it  yields  about  a  fixth  part,  or  two  quarts  which  will  make 
near  two  pound  of  butter. 

A  very  thick  RAW  CREAM, 

Take  a  couple  of  trays,  keep  them  boiling  hot  *  and  put 
the  milk  into  one  of  the  trays  covering  it  with  the  other, 
and  let  it  hand  till  the  next  day,  when  you  will  find  a  very 
thick  cream. 

FRY’D  CREAM.* 

Having  firft  butter’d  your  fauce-pan,  fet  it  on  the  fire 
with  a  quart  of  new  cream,  the  yolks  of  feven  eggs,  a  bit  of 
lemon  peel,  two  Ipoonfuls  of  fack,  as  much  orange- flower- 
water  and  a  nutmeg  grated  ;  keep  ftirring  all  the  while  it 
is  on  the  fire  with  a  little  whifk,  and  while  you  are  ftir¬ 
ring  fprinkle  in  flour  very  lightly,  till  it  is  thick  and 
fimooth  5  when  it  is  boil’d  enough  pour  it  out  upon  a  cheefe-* 
plate  or  mazarine  5  fpread  it  with  a  knife  exaHly  even  about, 
half  an  inch  thick,  then  cut  it  into  diamond  fquares,  fry  it 
in  a  pan  full  of  boiling  fweet  fuet. 

Sweetmeat  CREAM. 

Take  cream,  fweeten  it  well  with  loaf  iugar,  then  Dice 
fume  preferv’d  apricocks,  or  preferv’d  peaches  or  plums 
into  it,  or  you  may  fweeten  it  with  thin  fyrup-mix  them 
well,  andferve  them  feparately  cold  in  China  bafons. 

Garden  CRESSES. 

The  garden  ere  fifes  is  of  an  opening,  incifive,  and  deterfive 
quality,  when  it  is  taken  inwardly,  it  helps  refpiration,  and 
purifies  the  blood:  It’s  good  aginft  the  icurvy,  and  cures 
the  itch,  if  you  rub  the  part  therewith  :  Moreover,  it  is  fter- 
nutatory,  and  they  ufe  it  in  errhines  to  excite  fneezing  :  The 
feed  provokes  urine,  opens  the  body,  purges  the  kidnes  and 
bladder,  if  there  is  any  Hone  there  :  It  is  ufeful  in  obftrufli- 
ons  of  the  liver  and  ipleen,  and  being  taken  with  oil,  expels 
poifon.  The  juice  of  it  being  held  in  the  mouth,  brings 
away  bad  humours  that  are  hurtful  to  the  teeth  :  The  feed 
of  it  being  chew’d,  gives  relief  to  the  palley  of  the  tongue, 
caufes  fneezing  and  revives  the  fpirit  and  fenfes  :  Being 
boil’d  in  vinegar,  and  applied  it  cures  the  king’s  evil. 

WATER- 


WATER-CRESSES  have  a  fharp  and  biting  tades 
The  deco&ion  thereof  being  drank,  is  good  for  dwellings 
in  the  belly  :  It  is  alio  good  againd  the  ventofities  of  tfie 
womb,  and  to  provoke  the  menfes ,  if  applied  to  the  belly* 
after  you  have  heated  it  with  motherwort,  and  moidened  it 
with  pure  wine,  upon  a  tile.  The  juice  being  applied  to  the 
teificles,  prevents  nocturnal  pollutions. 

Water- ere  fles  are  eaten  boil’d  or  raw,  but  raw  are  bad 
for  the  llomach,  and  therefore  the  other  way  is  bed,  unlefs 
they  be  mix’d  in  ialiads  with  lettice,  forrel,  and  other  iuch 
like  herbs. 


To  preferve  green  CUCUMBERS  for  firing  in  the  Winter \ 


Gather  cucumbers  when  they  are  half  grown,  that  is  be¬ 
fore  they  incline  to  be  leedy,  put  them  in  water  and  fait  for 
five  or  fix  days,  drifting  the  water  daily  $  then  wipe  them 
dry,  and  put  them  in  vinegar  with  a  little  alum  to  green 
over  the  fire  5  then  take  out  the  cucumbers  and  boil  the 
pickle  to  be  poured  over  them,  then  cover  the  mouth  of 
the  jar  with  a  coarie  doth,  four  or  five  times  doubled, 
and  let  the  jar  near  the  fire. 

When  the  pickle  is  quite  cold,  dop  the  jar  clofe  with  a 
cork  and  leather  over  that. 

Thefe  cucumbers  may  be  ufed  in  water,  pared  and  dic’d 
like  thofe  gathered  frefh  out  of  the  garden,  with  vinegar, 
cil  and  pepper. 

To  pickle  fmall  CUCUMBERS. 


Put  them  into  fait  and  water,  drift  them  every  day  till 
they  change  to  a  yellow,  wipe  them  dry,  and  prepare  a 
pickle,  a  piece  of  alum  as  big  as  a  walnut  to  a  gallon, 
ginger  diced,  mace,  whole  pepper,  a  few  bay  leaves  and 
fome  dill  feed  which  is  better  than  the  dill  it  felf.  rye  up 
the  feeds  in  a  piece  of  mudm,  that  when  the  pickle  is  ftrong 
enough  of  it,  it  may  be  taken  out,  and  pour  the  liquor,  when 
it  is  leafon’d  to  your  mind,  upon  the  cucumbers,  put  them 
into  a  done  jar,  and  cover  them  as  before  with  a  coarfe 
cloth  doubled,  fet  them  by  the  fire,  and  repeat  the  boiling  of 
them  every  day,  flopping  them  up  clofe  as  is  directed  for 
I  other  cucumbers. 


to  preferve  CUCUMBERS, 

The  cucumbers  fhould  be  of  the  fize  of  pickling  cucum¬ 
bers,  and  fuch  as  are  frefh  and  green,  and  free  fromfpots  5 
firfl  boil  them  in  water  till  they  are  tender*  then  run  a  knit¬ 
ting  needle  through  them  the  long  way,  and  having  feraped 
off  the  roughnefs,  green  them  as  follows. 

Having  made  feme  water  ready  to  boil,  take  it  off  the 
fire,  and  put  to  it  a  piece  of  good  roch  alum  ;  fet  it  on 
the  fire  and  put  in  the  cucumbers,  Jet  them  be  clofe  co¬ 
vered,  examining  now  and  then  when  they  come  to  look 
green ;  then  take  them  out,  and  having  weighed  them, 
take  their  quantity  of  fingle  refined  fugar  clarified, 
putting  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound;  put  in  the  cu¬ 
cumbers,  boil  them  a  little  clofe  ;  covered  let  them  by 
and  boil  them  a  little  every  day  for  four  days  fucceffiveiy, 
then  take  them  out  of  the  fyrup,  and  make  a  fyrup  of 
double  refined  fugar,  a  pound  of  iugar,  and  a  pint  of  water 
to  every  pound  of  cucumbers  5  in  this  boil  the  cucumbers  till  | 
they  are  clear;  then  add  the  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  \ 
and  a  little  orange-flower-water;  let  thefe  have  a  boil  all  J 
together. 

Thefe  may  be  either  laid  out  to  dry,  or  kept  in  the  fyrup  ;  j 
but  every  time  any  are  taken  out,  make  the  reft  fealding  j 
hot,  and  thus  they  may  be  kept  for  two  or  three  years, 

\  I 

1 0  pickle  large  CU  CU  M  BE  R  S  MAN  GO  fajhion 

Let  your  cucumbers  be  as  green  as  pofiible,  firft  wafh 
them  in  common  water,  and  then  either  cut  off  their  tops, 
and  icoop  out  all  the  feedy  part  with  a  fmall  fpoon ;  ; 
and  take  care  when  you  lay  them  down,  to  lay  them  fo  as  i 
not  to  milmatch  the  pieces  you  cut  off,  that  they  maybe  the 
better  ty’d  up  after  they  have  been  fill’d  with  the  fpices, 

15 *c. 

When  a  quantity  fufficient  to  fill  your  earthen  jar  has  \ 
been  prepared,  peel  fome  garlick  or  fhalots,  putting  one  j:  j 
middling  clove  of  garlick  or  two  fmall  /ballots  into  each 
cucumber,  and  then  a  flice  or  two  of  horfe  radiJfi,  a  ilice  of 
ginger  and  a  tea  fpoonful  of  muftard  feed. 

Then  put  on  the  tops,  and  having  tied  them  clofe  with 
pack-thread,  place  them  in  your  jar;  then  for  your  pickle, 
fill  the  jar  with  vinegar,  bay  fait,  and  whole  pepper,  llic’cl 
finger,  and  a  ilice  or  two  of  horfe  radilh.  Having  boiled  ! 
them  in  a  brafs  veffel,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  feum-  j, 
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mingit  as  it  riles,  then  pour  it  upon  your  cucumbers,  and 
cover  the  top  of  the  veffel  with  a  coarfe  iinnen  cloth,  four 
or  five  times  double,  and  fet  the  veffel  near  the  fire  to  keep 
it  warm. 

The  next  day  you  will  find  them  of  a  yellow  colour  $  but 
they  will  alter  in  a  day  or  two  to  be  greener  than  they  were 
at  firfl,  if  you  manage  them  as  follows. 

Pour  out  all  the  pickle  into  a  brafs  veffel,  and  add  to  it  & 
piece  of  alum  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  fet  it  over 
the  fire  till  it  boils,  then  pour  it  upon  the  cucumbers,  and 
repeat  the  boiling  every  day  till  they  are  become  as  green  as 
you  defire  them. 

When  this  is  done  the  laffc  time,  let  the  veffel  be  only 
cover’d  with  a  cloth  till  it  is  cold,  then  cork  it  and  fet  it 
by  in  a  dry  place.  Alfo  cover  the  corks  with  glove  leather^ 
otherwife  the  picklo  will  be  apt  to  grow  mufly. 

I'o  flew  CUCUMBERS. 

Take  half  a  dozen  of  large  green  cucumbers  that  are  not 
too  full  of  feed,  flice  them  5  alfo  fhred  a  large  onion  mo¬ 
derately  fmall. 

Put  thefe  in  a  fauce-pan,  fet  them  over  the  fire  add  a  little 
fait,  Air  them  now  and  then  till  they  are  tender,  then  pour 
them  into  a  cullender  and  let  them  drain  as  dry  as  they 
will  be,  then  flour  them  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  Then 
burn  feme  butter  in  a  frying-pan  and  when  it  is  very  hot 
put  in  the  cucumbers,  and  keep  them  continually  Birring 
till  they  are  brown  5  then  pour  to  them  a  moderate  glafs  of 
claret,  mix  them  well,  and  ferve  them  hot  under  roafl 
mutton  or  lamb  ;  or  you  may  ferve  them  up  in  a  plate  of 
fippets  fry’d,  and  dipt  in  mutton  or  beef  gravy. 

7b  farce  CUCUMBERS. 

Pare  large  cucumbers,  than  ferape  out  all  the  feeds  ; 
having  firlt  cut  off  one  end,  then  prepare  the  following  farce 
for  them. 

Stew  the  hearts  of  fome  cabbage  lettice  tender  in  fait, 
and  a  little  ali-fpice  finely  powdered,  and  fome  fat  bacon 
chopt  fmall. 

Mix  all  thefe  well  together  with  an  egg  or  too  according 
to  the  quantity,  and  with  it  fluff  the  cucumbers  $  and  hav* 
ing  ty’d  the  ends  that  were  cut  off  clofe  with  pack-thread, 
and  flew  them  with  water  and  fait  till  thev  are  tender; 
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then  drain,  flour  and  fry  them  brown  in  hogs  lard  very  hot, 
and  let  them  dram  ;  then  untie  them,  and  lay  them  in  a 
ctifh  ;  and  pour  over  them  the  following  fauce. 

Boil  well  fealbn’d  gravey  with  an  equal  quantity  of  cla¬ 
ret,  feafon  with  lemon  peel  and  all  fpice,  and  thicken  with 
burnt  butter  •  theie  may  be  ferved  up  either  alone,  or  with 
mutton  cutlets. 

CUD  LOST,  a  diftemper  in  black  cattle,  that  fometimes 
lofe  the  cud  by  chance,  when  they  really  mourn,  and  fome- 
times  by  ficknefs  and  poverty. 

For  the  CURE. 

Pound  fome  four  leaven  and  Rye  bread  and  fait  in  a  mor¬ 
tar,  with  man’s  urine  and  barm,  and  making  a  pretty  large 
ball  or  two  of  it,  put  it  down  the  throat  of  the  beail. 
Or, 

Take  feme  of  the  cud  of  another  beafl,  and  mix  it 
with  rye  bread,  four  leaven,  pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar, 
make  it  into  balls,  and  give  it  the  beafl. 

CULLIS,  is  a  ft  rained  liquor,  made  of  any  fort  of 
meat  or  other  things,  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  pafs’d  thro* 
a  hair  fieve;  of  which  there  are  various  forts. 

A  CULLIS  for  different  ‘Pott  ages  for  Fief -days. 

Pvoaft  a  piece  of  buttock  of  beef  very  brown  ;  then 
pound  all  the  browneft  part  hot  in  a  mortar  with  crufts  of 
bread  and  carcafes  of  partridges  and  of  other  fowls,  that 
are  at  hand  ;  then  being  well  pounded,  foak  it  in  good 
gravey  5  put  it  into  a  ftew-pan,  with  gravey  and  ftrong 
broth  ;  and  feafon  it  with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  thyme,  fweet 
bafik  and  a  piece  of  green  lemon;  give  it  four  or  five  walms 
Brain  it.  through  a  hair  fieve,  and  ufe  it  to  pour  upon  pot¬ 
tages  with  lemon  juice. 

A  CULLIS  for  Fife -days ,  or  white- CULLIS. 

Take  a  proper  quantity  of  almonds,  pound  them  in  a 
mortar  5  and  have  ready  fome  crumbs  of  bread,  foak  it  in 
cream  or  milk,  and  fome  flfh  filets  drefs’d  as  white  as 
pofhble  ;  adding  frefh  mufhrooms  and  white  truffles,  fweet  1 
bafil  and  chibouk,  and  boil  all  in  fome  dear  broth  for  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  then  ftrain  it  through  a  hair  fieve,  and 
ufe  it  for  all  forts  of  meftes  that  require  white  broth. 
Some  have  alfo  carrots,  onions, 

A  Gammon  CULLIS, 

Take  one  half  gammon  and  the  other  veal,  and  flew 
it  in  a  pan,  order  it  without  lard  as  if  it  were  for  veal 
gravey  $  when  it  is  boil’d  enough,  add  to  it  fome  dry  crufts, 
cloves,  fweet  bafil,  parfley  and  chibouls,  and  lome  very 
good  broth,  feafon  it,  and  ftrain  it  pretty  thick  for  ufe, 

A  CULLIS  of  HAM, 


Firft  cut  three  pounds  of  veal  in  the  form  of  dice,  and 
having  taken  off  the  fward  and  fat  of  a  ham,  and  cut  it  into 
well  fhaped  dices,  put  them  with  the  dice  into  a  ftew-pan 
with  a  couple  of  carrots  cut  in  two,  and  alfo  a  couple  of 
onions  cut  thin,  let  the  ftew-pan  on  a  gentle  fire,  cover  it 
clofe,  and  when  the  meat  fticks  to  the  pan,  uncover  it  and 
turn  the  flices  of  ham,  that  they  may  take  a  colour  3  then 
take  out  the  flices  both  of  veal  and  ham,  and  put  a  lump  of 
butter  in  the  pan,  with  a  little  flour,  and  ftir  it  well  with 
a  wooden  ladle  3  moiften  it  with  good  broth  that  is  not  fait 
and  then  put  the  ham  and  veal  in  again  and  feafon  with  fome 
cloves  of  garlick  and  flices  of  lemon,  and  add  fome  glaftes 
of  white  wine. 

Thicken  this  cullis  with  the  ufual  cullis,  fkim  off  the 
fat,  take  out  the  meat,  ftram  the  e Hence  through  a  fine 
ftrainer,  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

This  is  to  be  ufed  with  all  forts  of  meat,  and  hot  paftry 
made  with  meat,  or  fifh  drefs’d  with  gravey. 

Then  put  your  flices  of  ham  again  into  your  efTence,  to 
be  ufed  on  feveral  occafioas,  viz,  Being  cut  into  dice,  in 
putting  over  a  piece  of  beef  or  artichoke  bottoms  when  cut 
Into  flices  for  chickens  young  fowls  or  what  you  pleafe* 


Another  CRAY-FISH  CULLIS  half  brown  for  Scops, 

Wafh,  boil,  and  pick  the  cray-fifh,  and  pound  the  fhell 
very  thoroughly  fyou  cannot  do  it  too  much,)  then  put 
fome  flices  of  veal  and  ham  into  a  ftew-pan,  with  onions  and 
bits  of  carrot  3  fet  them  on  the  fire  a  fweating  and  when  it 
grows  clammy,  moiften  with  fome  good  broth,  a  little  veal 
gravey  3  feafon  with  mufti  rooms,  flices  of  pared  lemon, 
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fweet  herbs,  and  cloves  ;  when  all  is  dewed  enough,  take 
out  the  meat,  and  put  in  a  ladle  full  of  cullis,  and  lee  that 
it  is  relilhing,  clear  it  well  from  the  fat  •  then  put  in  the 
pounded  fhelis  and  drain  it  •  then  put  it  in  a  fmall  pot  with 
the  cray-dih  tails  pick’d,  and  keep  it  hot. 

This  cullis  maybe  ufed  with  all  forts  of  loops  that  are 
made  half  brown. 

CUMMIN  is  accounted  good  for  the  domach,  is%warm- 
ing,  aftringent  and  dillocative. 

The  oil  of  the  wild  cummin,  has  a  particular  vertue  a- 
gaind  the  dinging  of  ferpents,  being  taken  in  wine,  it  allays 
diiorderly  vomiting  ;  and  about  three  drams  of  it  being  ta¬ 
ken  in  three  glaffes  of  wine,  removes  the  fuffocation  ot  the 
matrix.  The  feeds  expel  wind. 

A  CULLIS  of  Cray-fljh. 

Set  the  middle  fort  of  cray-fidi  over  the  fire,  feafon’d 
with  fait,  pepper,  fweet  herbs  and  onions  cut  into  dices  , 
when  they  are  enough,  take  them  out,  pick  them,  keep  the 
tails,  being  icaled,  and  the  red  pounded  together  with  the 
fhells  in  a  mortar,  the  more  they  are  pounded  the  better 
the  cullis  will  be  :  then  put  in  a  piece  of  veal  of  about  a 
pound,  and  a  fmall  piece  of  ham,  and  an  onion  divided  in¬ 
to  quarters,  and  let  it  lweat  gently,  and  when  it  begins  to 
dick  to  the  pan,  powder  it  a  little,  and  moidenit  with  broth, 
adding  cloves,  fweet  badl  in  iprigs,  mufhrooms,  and  a  le¬ 
mon  pared  and  cut  into  dices.  Then  fkim  the  fat  clean  off, 
make  it  relilhing  •  take  out  the  meat  and  thicken  it  a  little 
with  effence  of  ham. 

Then  put  in  the  cray-fi/h,  and  drain  it  off,  and  keep 
it  for  ufe. 


CULLIS  a  la  Heine . 

Take  a  piece  of  a  filet  of  veal  and  dome  dices  of  ham  5 
both  cut  into  dice,  put  them  into  a  dew-pan,  with  a  pari- 
nip,  and  an  onion  cut  into  dices  ;  moiden  it  with  good 
broth  of  the  whited  fort,  and  make  all  boil  very  gently  5 
when  the  meat  is  boil’d  enough,  take  it  out,  and  put  in 
apiececfcrurn  of  white  bread;  and  having  pounded  the 
white  of  a  fowl  well,  which  if  it  be  not  found  to  be  white 
enough,  take  a  couple  dozen  of  almonds,  having  drd: 
blanch’d  them  and  taken  of  the  dun,  pound  them  very  fine. 
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and  mix  them  with  the  cullis,  with  all  the  white  of  the 
fowl  \  adding  a  glals  of  boil’d  milk  •  when  it  is  well  tailed, 
ftrain  it  through  a  Itramer  and  put  it  into  a  little  pot,  and 
keep  it  hot. 

CULLIS  the  Italian  way 

Put  half  a  ladle  full  of  cullis,  as  much  eflence  of  ham, 
and  half  a  ladle  full  of  gravey  and  as  much  broth,  with  three 
or  four  onions  cut  in  llices,  tour  or  five  cloves  of  garlick 
a  little  beacen,  coriander  feed,  and  alfo  a  lemon,  fweet  ba~ 
fil,  muflirooms  and  good  oil  ^  fet  all  over  a  gentle  fire,  and 
let  it  liew  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  take  the  fat  clean  off, 
and  make  it  palatable,  and  it  may  be  us’d  with  all  forts 
of  meat  and  filh  ;  particularly  with  larded  and  glaz’d  filh, 
with  chickens,  fowls,  pigeons,  quails,  ducklings,  and  any 
other  fowl  either  tame  or  wiki. 

JELLY  of  CURRANTS. 

* 

Strip  the  currants  from  rheir  ftalks  into  a  gally-pot  5 
fet  this  into  a  Kettle  of  water  over  the  fire  till  they  are 
Raided  enough,  then  pais  it  through  a  flannel  jelly  bag,  but 
do  not  fqueeze  it  ;  add  to  the  liquor  its  weight  of  double 
refin'd  fugar  -  boil  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  put  it  into  glaffes. 

Jo  preferve  CURRANTS  in  Jelly. 

r;  '  %  ,  .  '&  .  ' 'fVT'r  ■  ■ 

Let  the  currants  he  thofe  of  the  jO utch  fort,  either 
white  or  red,  and  full  ripe ;  you  may  pick  ionic  of  them 
from  the  ftalks,  and  keep  iome  ot  the  faireft  bunches  whole  ^ 
but  of  one  and  the  other,  pick  out  the  grains  with  a  pin  $ 
then  take  their  weight  in  fugar,  and  having  melted  it  with 
a  little  warer,  add  a  little  fyrup  of  rasbernes  to  it,  boil  it 
to  a  iyrup,  keeping  feumming  it  as  it  rifes  ^  then  put  in  the 
currents  and  boil  them  up  quick,  often  giving  them  a  fhake 
and  continuing  to  feumthem. 

When  the  fyrup  jellies  they  are  enough,  which  may  be 
known  by  fetting  by  a  fpoonful  of  it  to  cool. 

When  it  has  flood  to  be  cool  enough  pour  it  into  glaffes^ 
and  if  you  preferve  any  in  bunches,  place  the  bunches  as 
you  would  have  them,  and  as  the  jelly  cools  they  will  re¬ 
main  in  their  fituation,  then  cover  the  glaifes  with  white 
paper. 

The  red  currants  ought  to  be  clone  by  themfelves,  and 
the  white  by  themfelves, 
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which  proceeds  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  fugar  not  being 
thoroughly  opened  by  fermentation. 

Therefore  to  avoid  thefe  difadvantanges  and  that  the  wines 
may  be  more  fully  impregnated  with  the  effential  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  make  ufe  of  the  following  methods. 

Firft,  According  to  the  quantity  of  fair  water  you  would 
add  to  your  currants  juice,  put  two  pounds  of  loaf  fugar  : 
Add  to  it  a  quantity  of  new  ale  yeaft,  proportionable  to 
that  of  the  liquor  .  cover  it  up  clofe  and  when  it  begins  to 
ferment,  ftir  down  the  yeaft  gently,  but  do  not  do  this  too 
often  left  yonr  liquor  tafte  of  if. 

Let  it  ftand  to  ferment  three  or  four  days,  till  you  find 
the  body  of  the  fugar  well  divided,  and  that  the  liquor  tafte 
fircng  and  fpirituous. 

At  that  time  draw  it  off  clear  from  the  yeaft,  which  muft 
be  done  before  the  yeaft  finks  to  the  bottom,  then  having 
an  open  headed  cafk  with  a  tap,  and  tap-owze  at  the  bottom, 
into  which  put  your  fruit  whole  and  thorough  ripe,  either 
currants,  goofeberries,  cherries,  mulberries,  &c.  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  liquor  before  fermented  5  two 
pound  will  be  enough  for  every  gallon  of  liquor. 

Pour  the  fermented  liquor  upon  them  firft  fet  it  in  a  cool 
place,  cover  ii  up  clore  with  cloths  and  put  on  the  head  of 
the  cafk,  and  let  them  ferment  for  feveral  days,  ftirring  them 
gently  down,  and  when  you  find  the  liquor  taftes  well  im¬ 
pregnated  draw  it  off  into  a  clofe  cafk  of  fuch  a  flze  that 
it  will  almoft  fill  it  :  And  to  every  five  gallons  of  this  liquor 
thus  drawn  off,  put  in  an  ounce  of  tartar  finely  powdered 
and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ifinglafs  difolved  and  ftrain’d, 
which  in  iome  time  will  fine  it  down,  flop  it  up  clofe,  till  it 
is  fit  lot  drinking. 

To  make  CURRANT  WINE. 

L^t  the  currants  be  full  ripe  and  be  gathered  dry,  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  white  or  red,  it  is  much  the  fame  thing,  the 
tafte  and  goodnefs  will  be  the  fame,  they  having  both  the 
fame  qualities  except  in  colour. 

Pick  them  from  the  ftalks,  and  weigh  them,  that  you 
may  know  how  to  proportion  your  water  and  fugar  to  them. 

Then  rnafh  them  with  your  hands  very  well,  leaving 
none  whole,  and  for  every  two  pound  of  currants  add  a 
quart  of  water,  fhr  all  together,  and  let  it  it  ftand  for  three 
hours,  then  ftrain  the  liquor  through  a  fieve  ond  for  every 
three  pounds  of  currants  put  a  pound  of  powder  fugar. 
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Stir  this  well  together  and  boil  it,  fcumming  it  as  long 
as  any  fcum  will  rife,  afterwards  let  it  Hand  to  cool  at  leafl 
id  hours,  before  you  put  it  up  in  the  veffel. 

If  the  quantity  be  20  gallons,  it  may  Hand  three  weeks 
before  you  bottle  it  5  if  30,  a  month  i  when  you  bottle  it 
put  a  lump  of  fugar  in  every  bottle,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool 
place  fo  prevent  its  fretting. 

Thus  ordered  it  will  be  a  flrong  and  pleafant  as  well  as 
a  cheap  wine,  and  will  keep  good  many  years. 

Another  Way. 


Take  currants  either  red  or  white  (for  the  tafle  and  good- 
nefs  are  pretty  much  the  fame)  let  them  be  gathered  at 
their  full  ripenels  and  in  a  dry  time,  pick  them  from  the 
fialks  and  weigh  them,  that  you  may  proportion  the  water 
and  fugar  to  them. 

Bruife  them  with  your  hands,  and  for  every  three  pound 
of  currants,  put  to  them  a  quart  of  water,  flir  them  well 
together  and  let  them  Hand  three  hours  '  then  flrain  it  off 
gently  through  a  fieve  and  to  every  three  pounds  of  liquor 
allow  a  pound  of  powder  fugar. 

Stir  thefe  well  together,  boil  them,  fcum  it  very  well,  and 
fet  it  by  to  cool  for  18  hours  before  you  put  it  up  in  the  calk, 
and  if  you  have  the  quantity  of  20  gallons  in  a  calk,  let  it 
Hand  three  weeks  before  it  is  bottled  off,  and  if  the  quan¬ 
tity  be  larger  it  requires  longer  time  ;  when  you  bottle  it, 
put  a  lump  of  fugar  into  each  bottle  5  fet  them  in  a  cool  place 
to  prevent  the  wine  from  fretting,  and  it  will  keep  good  fe- 
veral  years  and  be  a  very  Hrong  and  pleafant  wine. 


Very  good  CUSTARDS. 


Boil  a  quart  of  cream,  fweeten  it  with  line  powdered 
fugar  •  beat  the  yolks  of  1 6  eggs  with  4  fpoonfuls  ot  orange- 
flower-water  •  Hir  thefe  into  the  cream  and  flrain  all 
through  a  fine  fieve  5  fill  your  cups  or  cruft,  bake  them  with 
care. 

A  CUSTARD  SACK  POSSET. 


Boil  a  quart  of  cream,  feafoning  it  with  fugar  to  your  tafle  ■ 
beat  the  yolks  of  10  eggs  and  the  whites  of  2  very  well,  flrain 
them  into  half  a  pint  of  lack,  fet  thefe  on  the  lire,  Hirring 
them  carefully  till  they  are  very  hot  5  then  pour  in  the  cream, 

holding 


c  u 


Bolding  it  up  very  high ;  and  having  ftirr  d  them  very  well 
together,  cover  it  clofe  and  fet  it  over  a  kettle  of  water  till 
it  comes  to  be  as  thick,  and  as  fmooth  as  a  cuftard. 

make  French  CUTLETS. 

Take  the  fkin  off  a  loin  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  flakes  -  then 
having  fome  of  the  lean  of  a  leg  of  beef,  and  its  weight 
of  beef  fuet;  make  holes  in  the  lean  of  the  flakes,  and  fill 
them  with  the  following  feafoning. 

Take  thyme,  parfly,  fweet-marjoram,  onion  and  ancho¬ 
vies  minc’d  very  fine,  feafon  with  pepper  fait  and  nutmeg  • 
add  alfo  grated  bread,  and  the  yolks  of  a  couple  of  eggs* 
fpread  this  fame  fluffing  all  over  the  flakes  5  then  having  but¬ 
tered  as  many  pieces  of  white  paper  as  you  have  cutlets, 
wrap  them  up  feverally  by  themfelves ;  turning  up  the  edges 
of  the  paper,  fo  that  none  of  the  moiflure  may  get  out  •  let¬ 
ting  the  papers  be  large  enough  to  turn  up  feveral  times  on 
the  edges  5  and  if  you  fee  occaiion  flitch  them  up,  that  all 
may  be  kept  in  5  becaufe  this  gravy  is  all  the  iauce  they 
will  have. 

This  done  put  them  on  a  mazarine  and  bake  them  5  when 
they  are  enough,  take  them  out  of  the  dilh  they  are  baked 
in,  and  lay  them  in  a  clean  hot  difh  :  do  not  take  off  the 
papers  5  but  ferve  them  up  in  them. 

This  is  a  very  delicious  favoury  difh,  and  done  with  little 
danger  of  fpoiling,  if  they  be  clofe  wrapp'd  up 

If  you  pleafe,  you  may  have  other  fauce  made  of  flrong 
gravy,  fpice,  onions,  fhred  capers,  and  a  little  juice  of  le¬ 
mon,  fh  00k  up  with  a  bit  of  butter  -  but  they  are  very  well 
alone,  and  many  like  them  bell  lb. 

CUTS  to  cure  :  Take  the  leaf  of  tobacco  pound  it,  and 
having  fqueez’d  cut  the  juice  apply  it 5  or  die  dry  iome 
leaves  and  deep  them  in  hot  wine  and  apply  them. 

2.  You  may  do  the  fame  with  pruned  or  hook  heal  or 
nettles, 

3.  Powder  fugar  well  and  apply  it  to  the  cut  and  wrap  a 
piece  of  linen  about  it. 

4.  Apply  the  oil  of  Page  by  pouring  it  into  the  cut  or 
cotton  moiflened  with  it,  and  it  wall  have  a  wonderful  ef¬ 
fect  ;  or  put  a  little  turpentine  into  the  cut. 

5.  W  a  ill  the  cut  with  warm  wine  and  apply  to  it  a  bit  of 
broil'd  bacon  chop’d  very  fmall  with  lome  Page  leaves. 


CYDER 


C  Y 

CYDER  is  a  very  proper  vehicle  to  transfer  the  vertue 
of  any  aromatick  or  medicinal  thing,  as  jumper,  ginger, 
&c.  juniper  berres  dry’d,  and  flx  or  eight  put  in  a  botrle,  or 
proportionably  in  a  calk,  is  very  good,  tho’  it  is  more  vvhole- 
iom  than  palatable. 

Ginger  will  render  cyder  brilk  and  correct  the  windinefs 
of  it*  dry’d  rofemary,  wormwood,  juice  of  currants,  a  few 
drops  of  which,  will  tinge  and  add  a  plea&nt  quickneff 

to  it. 

Juice  of  mulberries, blackberries,  and  elder  berries  are  pre¬ 
ferable,  all  being  prefs’d  among  the  apples  :  or  if  to  the  juice 
you  add  clove  gilliflowers  dry’d,  will  both  for  tincture  and 
flavour  make  an  excellent  cordial. 

Malaga  raifins  being  damp’d  and  milk  put  to  them,  and 
being  ftrain’d  thro’ Hippocrates  fieeve.a  fmall  quantity  of  this 
with  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  fyrup  of  clove  gilliflowers  will 
make  an  incomparable  drink. 

Honey  or  fugar,  mix’d  with  fome  fpices  and  added  to 
cyder,  that  is  flat  will  very  much  revive  it. 

Mixture  of  fruits  is  of  fo  great  advantage  to  cyder  that 
themeaneft  apples  mix’d, is  accounted  to  make  as  good  cyder 
as  the  belt,  always  taking  care  that  they  be  ail  of  an  equal 
ripenefs  5  the  bed:  mixture,  fome  fay,  is  that  of  red  breaks 
and  golden  rennets  together. 

If  you  would  have  a  mixture  of  water  with  your  cyder, 
let  it  be  at  the  grinding  of  the  apples,  for  it  will  then 
incorporate  better  with  the  apples  than  if  put  in  after¬ 
wards. 

BOILING  of  Cyder.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  gives  the 
liquor  a  mighty  ft rength ;  but  then  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  much  better  for  fome  forts  than  for  others  *  the 
bell  fort  of  cyder  for  boiling  being  that  made  of  pippins 
Harvey  apples,  and  the  bitter  fweet  a  Qorfetfiire  apple  wnofe 
juice  is  much  mended  by  boiling 5  efpecially  when  it  is  to 
be  kept  to  be  two  years  old.  But  it  mud  not  be  made  of 
fruit  that  has  been  long  gathered.  The  method  of  boiling  it  is 
affoon  as  it  is  prefled,  for  if  it  be  flrft  fermented  the  boiling 
inftead  of  {Lengthening  it  will  caufe  the  fpirits  to  eva¬ 
porate. 

Let  the  juice  be  ftrain’d  as  it  comes  from  the  prefs, 
and  while  it  is  boiling,  keep  continually  feumming  it,  and 
diligently  obferve  the.  colour,  not  to  let  it  boil  any  longer  than 
till  it  comes  to  the  colour  of  fmall  beer,  and  when  it  is  cofi 
put  it  up  into  the  calk  leaving  only  a  fmall  vent,  and  when 
you  find  it  begin  to  bubble  up  out  of  the  vent  •  bottle  it. 

DAISIE 
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DAISIES  of  all  forts  are  fuppos’d  to  have  the  fame 
venue  ;  the  juice  of  them  being  drank  is  good  for 
Wounds  and  Hurts ;  the  herb  being  eaten  in  fallads  or  other- 
wiie,  loo  fens  the  body,  and  will  have  the  fame  effect  if 
boil’d  in  broth  $  their  flowers  being  apply’d  to  the  part  af- 
£e£ted  is  good  for  the  Evil  5  the  leaves  being  eaten  are  good 
for  healing  Ulcers  in  the  mouth  or  tongue  ;  the  fame  being 
apply "d  freih.  allay  the  inflammations  of  all  forts  of  ulcers  and 
are  good  againft  the  ‘Palfey  and  Sciatica  ;  dailies  pounded 
either  by  themfelves,  or  with  Winguoort  is  good  in  th e  gout 
in  the  feet,  the  Sciatica  and  palfey  5  thepeaves  being  poun¬ 
ded  are  good  for  allaying  inflammations  in  the  genitals  and 
diffolve  them, 

JAM  of  DAMSONS,  ] 

Take  a  gallon  of  damfons  full  ripe,  pick  them  from  the  I 
ftalks  and  leaves,  and  having  weigh'd  them,  take  near  their 
weight  in  fugar,  and  about  a  quart  of  water  and  boil  them 
well  together  $  then  put  in  the  damfons  and  boil  them  till 
they  are  tender,  breaking  them  all  the  while  with  a  fpoon 
till  the  whole  is  thickened. 

Then  put  it  into  gallipots  and  fet  it  to  cool;  then  cover 
the  pots  very  clofe  with  leather. 


DAMSON  WINE  to  imitate  Claret. 

Pour  five  gallons  of  water  upon  18  pound  of  found  Ma¬ 
laga  raifins  well  pick’d  from  the  flalks. 

While  the  water  is  yet  hot  put  in  four  quarts  of  damfons 
full  ripe,  and  clean  pick’d  to  each  gallon  of  water  $  then 
fiir  them  all  together  in  an  open  tub  in  which  the  infufion 
is  made,  ftirring  them  continually  twice  a  day  for  fix  days. 

Let  the  tub  be  kept  covered  with  a  cloth  all  that  time  - 
then  let  it  iland  five  or  fix  days  longer,  without  ftirring  it, 
and  then  draw  it  off,  and  if  the  colour  be  not  deep  enough 
add  to  it  feme  fyrup  of  mulberries  and  toaft  a  piece  of 
white  bread  and  fpread  it  with  ale  yeafl  and  fet  it  a  working 
in  an  open  veffei;  then  put  it  up  in  in  a  calk,  leaving  the 
bung  hole  open  till  the  wine  has  done  Tinging  in  the  cafk. 


Then  flop  it  up  clofe  and  let  it  Hand  till  it  is  clear,  whie& 
will  be  in  two  or  three  months,  then  draw  it  of£ 

Another  Way . 

To  every  gallon  of  water  allow  two  pounds  and  a  half 
of  fugar,  which  you  mull  boil  and  fcum  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  5  and  to  every  gallon  allow  five  pints  of  damfons 
Hon’d,  boil  them  till  the  liquor  is  of  a  fine  colour,  then  llrain 
it  through  a  fieve  and  work  it  in  an  open  vefifel  for  three  or 
four  days,  then  pour  it  off  the  lees,  and  let  it  work  in  that 
veffel  as  long  as  it  will  ;  then  ftop  it  up  for  fix  or  eight 
months,  and  then,  if  it  be  fine,  bottle  it,  and  then  it  will 
keep  a  year  or  two. 

‘  DAMSONS  to  Candy . 

After  they  have  been  preferved,  dip  them  in  warm  bran¬ 
dy]  to  wafh.  off  the  fyrup,  then  lift  fine  fugar  over  them* 
and  let  them  to  dry  in  a  Hove  or  oven.  Do  this,  taking  them 
out  three  or  four  times,  and  fift  lugar  over  them,  but  let 
them  not  be  cold  before  they  are  quite  dry. 

lo  make  marmalade  of  DAMSONS* 

Take  a  gallon  of  large  ripe  ‘Damfons  ;  peel  off  the  {kins  of 
three  quarts  of  them,  put  the  quart  unfkinn’d  in  the  bottom 
of  a  earthen  pan,  and  thofe  that  are  Ikinn’d  upon  them  ; 
cover  the  pot  ioclole  that  no  water  can  get  in;  then  fet  on  a 
kettle  of  water 5  put  in  the  damfons;  boil  them  till  they 
are  tender,  then  take  out  their  Hones,  and  both  fkins 
and  Hones  ot  the  undermoH :  then  take  as  much  fugar  as  they 
weigh,  put  to  the  pulp,  make  it  boil  a  pace,  fcum  it  well, 
and  when  it  is  boiled  enough,  put  it  in  a  pot  for  ufe. 

Conferee  of  DAMSONS. 

Take  four  quarts  of  damfons  and  pick  them,  put  them 
with  two  quarts  of  wine  or  damalk  rofewater  into  a  pot, 
cover  them,  and  boil  them  well,  Hirring  them  well  together; 
when  they  are  boil’d  tender,  let  them  cool;  then  Hrain  them 
wdth  their  liquor  ;  let  the  pulp  over  the  fire,  add  to  it  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  of  fugar,  let  them  boil  till  they  are  done 
enough,  then  put  them  up  into  your  pots  for  ufe. 

Zb 


cIo  Jelly  DAMSONS. 

Take  eight  pound  of  Dctmfons ,  put  to  them  eight  pound 
of  fine  fiugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  boil  them  for  half 
an  hour  over  a  gentle  fire  till  the  Huns  break  •  then  take  them 
off,  and  let  them  by  for  an  hour  more  5  let  them  by  again 
for  the  fame  time,  do  fo  the  third  time  :  while  they  ft  and  off 
the  fire,  fet  a  weight  upon  them  to  keep  them  under  the 
fiyrup.  The  laft  time  you  mull  boil  them,  till  you  perceive 
they  are  ofa  very  high  colour  in  the  part  where  the  fkin  is 
broke:  then  take  them  off,  let  them  by  to  cool,  and  when 
cold,  drain  away  the  lyrup,  and  make  the  jelly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

Boil  a  good  quantity  of  green  apples,  green  goofeberries, 
and  quince  cores  to  a  mafli,  then  ftrain  them  thro’  a  hair 
fieve. 

Take  an  equal  quantity  of  this  jelly,  and  the  former  fyrup, 
and  boil  them  together  over  a  gentle  fire  till  they  jelly,  but 
boil  it  not  too  high  left  it  fihould  rope  5  fcum  it  well,  and 
while  it  is  hot,  put  it  into  glaffes  or  pots. 

Jo  keep  DAMSONS  for  larts . 

Wipe  the  dam  Tons,  put  them  into  an  earthen  pot,  and  as 
you  lay  them  in,  between  eyery  layer  ftrew  in  fine  powdred 
fiugar  ;  two  pound  of  fiugaf  will  be  enough  for  fix  pound  of 
damlons.  When  you  have  done,  pafte  up  the  pot  with  rye 
dough  ;  bake  them  with  fix  penny  bread  ;  when  it  is  drawn; 
let  it  (land  till  it  is  cold  ,  then  cut  a  flick,  put  it  down  in 
the  middle  of  your  pot  of  damfuns  ;  cut  a  piece  of  white 
paper  juft  round,  fit  to  cover  them  ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle 
for  your  flick  to  go  thro’  then  melt  frefii  butter,  and  pour 
upon  the  paper,  and  when  you  want  to  take  out  any  dam- 
fons  take  out  the  paper  by  the  flick ;  and  when  you  have 
done,  put  it  down  again  5  thus  may  you  keep  them  all  the 
year. 

DAMSON  Wine. 

To  every  five  quarts  of  damlons  put  two  gallons  of  wa¬ 
ter,  to  which  add  five  pounds  of  fugar  ;  ftone  your  damfons* 
boil  them  till  the  liquor  is  of  a  fine  colour  ;  then  ftrain 
them  thro  a  fieve  •  then  fet  it  a  working  in  an  open  veifel 
for  three  or  four  days  ;  then  pour  it  off  the  lees,  and  let  it 
work  in  that  veifel  as  long  as  ft  wall  5  then  flop  it  up  for 


half  a  year  or  more,  till  it  is  fine  5  then  bottle  it,  and  let  it 
ft  and  a  year  or  two  before  you  drink  it. 

Another  Way * 

Take  ripe  damfons,  put  them  into  a  tub,  warm  as  much 
water  as  will  cover  them,  put  it  to  them,  cover  them  clofe 
with  cloths  to  keep  them  warm  as  long  as  you  can,  let  them 
lie  at  leaft  a  day  and  a  night  till  they  are  grown  plump  ; 
then  put  more  water  to  them,  and  boil  them  over  a  brifk 
fire  for  five  or  fix  hours  ;  then  ftrain  them. 

Set  your  liquor  a  working  with  yeaft  or  the  lees  of  good 
wine  :  and  when  it  has  worked  a  little,  put  it  up  in  a  wine 
calk,  and  when  it  is  fit  to  be  flopped  up,  put  into  your  cafk 
a  few  frefh  damfons  5  then  flop  it  up  dole,  and  let  it  in  a 
cellar  for  two  or  three  months. 

DANDELION.  If  macerated  in  feveral  waters  to  extra£l 
its  bitternefs,  is  very  wholfome. 

If  eaten  raw  opens  the  ftomach  5  but  if  boil’d  clofes  5  the 
decodion  of  the  whole  plant  is  good  for  the  Jaundice  5  and 
the  juice  is  good  for  thofe  that  have  a  Gonorrhoea  5  being 
boil’d  in  vinegar  it  cools  the  heat  of  the  urine,  and  being 
boil’d  with  lentils  is  good  for  the  bloody  flux. 

AlaT> AUBE.  A  certain  way  of  drafting  victuals  with 
things, that  will  heighten  thir  relilh  :  As  to  drefs. 

Beef  a  la  daube  fas  the  French  call  it )  take  a  flice  of 
beef  of  the  thick nefs  of  two  or  three  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  a 
leg  of  mutton,  you  nmft  firft  fuffer  it  to  mortify,  and  then 
beat  it  with  a  wooden  roller  to  make  it  tender,  take  away 
the  fkin,  make  deep  cuts  in  the  flelh,  and  lard  it  along  and 
crofs  ways  with  bits  of  fat  bacon  of  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  and  pretty  long.  Then  wrap  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth 
and  put  it  into  an  earthen  veffel  or  pot  with  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  water,  lalt,  fweet-herbs,  and  cloves,  fo  which  the 
French  add  chefnuts.and  a  piece  of  marrow,  boil  it  till  much 
of  the  liquor  be  wafted,  then  warm  feme  wine  and  fill  up 
the  pot. 

To  beef  you  may  add  a  little  vinegar  or  verjuice  while  it 
is  boiling  5  becaufe  wine  will  be  apt  to  make  it  hard.  Let 
it  cool  in  its  own  liquor,  if  you  would  eat  it  cold  5  and 
sake  it  out  and  wipe  it  dry  with  a  cloth  and  fet  it  by. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  be  drefs’d  turkeys,  ducks  and 

geefe, 
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geefe,  without  taking  ofF  the  fkin;  and  do  not  more  than 
fiat  the  breads,  and  lard  them  with  large  bits  of  bacon, 
wrap  them  in  a  linen  cloth  and  boil  them  as  before. 

A  i Daube  of  leg  of  Veal.  Firft  take  ofF  the  fkin,  parboil 
It,  lard  it  with  fmall  flips  of  bacon,  fteep  it  in  white  wine 
with  verjuice,  a  bunch  of  fweei-herbs,  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  a 
bay  leaf  or  two,  and  roafl  it  andbafte  it  with  the  lame  wine, 
verjuice  and  a  little  broth. 

When  it  is  roafled  enough  make  lauce  for  it  with  the  drip¬ 
ping,  capers,  mufhroom  juice,  a  little  flour  fry’d,  and  an 
anchovy,  and  let  the  leg  of  veal,  loak  it  in  for  lome  time, 
before  it  is  ferv’d  up  to  the  table. 

The  fame  way  you  may  do  a  leg  of  mutton. 

STo  cure  DEAFNESS.  - 

Dip  fine  clean  black  wool  in  civet,  and  put  it  into  the  ear, 
and  when  i 
again  and 
a  month. 


t  is  grown  dry,  as  it  will  in  a  day  or  two,  dip  it 
keep  it  moiftened  in  the  ear  for  three  weeks  or 


Another  for  the  fame . 

Put  your  urine  into  a  pewter  difh  and  cover  it  with  another; 
then  put  lome  coals  under  it ;  and  when  it  is  hot,  brufh  ofF 
the  clear  water  that  hangs  on  the  upper  difh  with  a  feather 
and  drop  it  into  the  ear,  this  has  done  great  cures. 

It  is  alfo  good  for  the  noife  in  the  head. 

Another  for  the  fame . 

Take  a  black  boar  cat,  fhut  him  up  for  the  fpace  of  three 
days  in  a  bafket  or  hamper,  or  lome  veiFel  through  which  there 
is  holes  in  the  bottom ;  placing  a  veflel  under  it  to  receive 
bis  pifs ;  of  which  pour  three  drops  with  a  feather  into  the 
ear  of  the  deaf  perfon  morning  and  evening  for  a  fortnight 
and  it  will  efFeff  the  cure. 

A  DECOCTION  is  a  boiling  of  herbs,  roots,  in  fame 
liquor  ;  this  is  fometimes  done  to  make  them  tender  ;  allb 
fometimes  to  correff  or  take  away  lome  ill  quality  in  them  § 
but  the  greatefl  ufe  of  decoffions  is  to  impart  tneir  vertue 
to  feme  liquor,  and  to  bring  the  qualities  of  feveral  medi¬ 
cines  into  the  fame  liquor* 


DIABETES 


DIABETES,  is  an  Involuntary  difcharge  of  urine,  and 
very  difficult  to  be  cured  $  but  what  follows  is  a  good  me¬ 
dicine,  if  the  diftemper  be  taken  in  the  beginning. 

Cut  o£F  the  neck  of  well  blown  .Bleep’s  bladders  5  put  a 
good  quantity  of  the  remaining  membranes  one  over  another 
into  a  covered  pot,  where  being  gently  dry’d  and  more  fuffi- 
ciently  in  a  bakers  oven,  pound  them  to  powder  and  let  the 
patient  drink  as  much  of  it  at  a  time  as  will  lie  upon  a  fix- 
pence  in  any  proper  liquor. 


DISTILLATION,  is  an  art  which  teaches  by  the  help  of 
fire  or  heat  to  feparate  the  fulphureous,  fpirituous  or  watery 
parts  from  any  fubffance  whatloever. 

Chy mill's  diilinguifh  four  forts  of  matter  in  the  compo.fi- 
tion  of  bodies,  viz.  fait,  fulphur  or  oil,  water  or  fiegm  and 
earth.  Some  have  added  a  fifth  jubilance,  to  which  they  have 
given  the  name  of  fpirit  •  but  it  is  eafily  difcover’d  by  a  nice 
examination  that  this  fpirit  drawn  from  plants  is  nothing  elfe 
but  a  fulphur  diffolv’d  in  water,  and  being  extrafled  from 
animals,  it  is  fait  fteep’d  in  water. 

The  Saks,  Sufhur  and  Fiegm  are  rais’d  up  by  the  power 
of  the  fire,  it  is  earth  only  that  remains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel  5  there  is  no  fire  tho’  it  be  never  fo  firong,  can 
raife  this  earth. 

Chymifls  in  diddling  do  only  imitate  that  which  daily 
happens  in  nature  5  the  vapours  of  the  earth  are  mounted  up 
into  the  air  by  virtue  of  the  fun,  or  the  force  of  fubterran- 
eons  fires  ;  and  when  they,  have  been  rais’d  to  fuch  an  height,, 
they  are  condens’d  by  the  cold,  they  meet  with  there,  and 
fall  down  in  rain. 

It  is  the  fame  thing  in  did  illation ;  the  parts  of  the  matters 
diftiird  are  rais’d  up  in  the  form  of  vapours,  by  the  heat  of 
fire  as  far  as  the  fidesand  top  of  the  retort  or  cucurbit  where 
gathering  together,  and  being  fometimcs  abided  by  a  refrige¬ 
rant  or  cooler,  they  fall  down  again  drop  by  drop  into  the 
recipient. 

Some  general  Rules  for  DISTILING. 

t.  When  two  third  parts  of  the  quantity  of  liquid  that 
you  put  into  the  fhll  has  been  drawn  off,  then  try  the  diflilfd 
liquor  in  a  glafs  or  vial,  and  if  you  find  that  the  bell  or  proof 
immediately  falls  down,  and  does  not  continue  a  little 
time  upon  the  fur  face,  then  change,  the  receiver  and  place 
another  veffel  to  receive  the  faints. 

Q. 
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Which  faints  if  they  were  fu  fife  red  to  run  among  the  refl 
would  give  it  a  diiagreeable  relifii,  and  be  fa  much  the  lon¬ 
ger  in  fining  down. 

2.  It  is  common  with  diftillers  to  throw  into  the  (till  when 
they  firil  charge  it,  about  two  ounces  of  bay  fait,  to  every 
gallon  of  fpirits,  which  is  very  ufeful  in  cleanfing  the  diftill’d 
liquor  and  caufes  the  phlegmafick  parts  to  feparate  the  bet¬ 
ter,  and  the  fpirits  lo  dephlegmated  will  afcend  and  come 
over  much  cleaner  and  finer  in  diftillation. 

When  you  have  drawn  off  the  ftill  and  defign  to  have 
what  the  diltillers  call  double  goods,  make  then  up  to  their 
firft  quantity  with  liquor  ;  as  if  the  dill  were  at  fird  charg’d 
with  three  gallons  of  proof  fpirits,  they  will  yield  two  gal¬ 
lons  without  faints  5  which  deficiency  mud  be  made  up  with 
a  gallon  of  liquor  ( and  fu gar  us’d  in  iweetening  it ). 

And  if  you  are  to  make  up  common  or  fingle  goods 
you  mud  then  add  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  liquor  to  di¬ 
lute  it. 

3.  You  mud  alfo  obferve  when  you  dulcify  your  fpirits 
never  to  put  diffolv’d  lugar  into  the  new  diddl’d  goods  before 
the  dulcifying  or  fweetening  be  perfectly  cold  •  for  if  it  be 
mix’d  hot  with  the  diddled  fpirits,  it  will  caufe  fome  of  the 
fpirits  to  exhale,  and  render  the  whole  more  foul  and  phleg- 
matick,  than  otherwife  they  would  be. 

If  you  have  occafion  to  fine  any  new  diddl’d  fpirits  fpec* 
clily  for  prefent  ufc  for  lale  fefpecially  fuch  as  are  white  or 
pale,)  add  about  two  drams  of  crude  alum  finely  powdered 
to  the  quantity  of  three  gallons  3  rummage  this  well  in  it, 
and  it  will  immediately  depurate,  and  throw  clown  the 
feeces  and  make  it  clear  and  tranfparent.  See  Fermentation . 

DOCK  has  the  virtue  of  difiipating  humours  and  of  al¬ 
laying  pains  by  applying  them  to  fuch  parts  as  are  dwelled 
by  the  gathering  of  humours. 

DOG’S  TONGUE,  a  Flam, 

The  leaves  being  pounded  and  apply’d  to  hums  or  St. 
.Anthony  s  fire,  inflammations,  old  ulcers  or  wounds,  pains, 
duxes  and  piles  is  very  good  for  them. 

The. juice  of  it  with  rofe-bony  and  turpentine  make  an 
excellent  ointment  for  wounds,  and  pills;  of  it  are  good  to 
flop  violent  rheums. 

A  deco&ion  of  the  root  drank  in  wine,  morning  and 
evening,  loofens  the  body,  and  is  good  for  a  dyfentery,  a 

gonorrhea 


gonorrhea  and  catarrhs :  pills  made  of  it  being  taken  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  fcruple  two  hours  after  flipper  promote 
ileep  and  flop  defluxions. 

The  root  apply ’d  outwardly  will  make  the  hair  come 
again,  in  places  from  whence  they  have  fallen  off  and  are 
become  bald. 

For  the  DROPSY. 

Mix  fix  ounces  of  fyrup  of  elder  berries  with  three  ounces 
of  oil  of  turpentine  5  incorporate  them  well  together  and  take 
a  good  fpoonful  of  this  mixture  the  firft  thing  in  a  morning, 
and  the  baft  at  night  for  a  fortnight. 

Some  affirm  that  the  conftant  eating  fea  billet  and  new 
raifins  of  the  fun  inftead  of  fuppers  has  cur’d  the  dropfy 
without  phylick  $  efpecially  it  will  do  it,  if  the  patient  can 
refrain  from  drinking  fmall  liquors. 

Another  Medicine  for  the  DROPSY, 

Burn  broom  by  itfelf  in  a  clean  oven  5  feparate  the  allies 
from  fhe  ffalks  and  coals  that  are  not  quite  confum’d  and 
put  full  two  pounds  of  thefe  afhes  into  a  bottle  that  will 
hold  two  quarts,  then  fill  the  bottle  up  to  the  neck  with  old 
hock,  but  not  fo  full,  but  that  there  will  be  room  left  for  it 
to  ferment,  or  elfe  it  will  be  apt  to  burfi:  the  bottle  :  fet  the 
bottle  in  warm  afhes  by  the  fire  or  in  the  fun  to  digeft,  and 
fhake  it  often  •  after  it  has  flood  fo  for  three  or  four  days, 
pour  off  a  quart  of  the  clear  lie  :  and  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
fine,  decant  it  again  and  again  till  it  is  fo  •  fill  the  bottle  up 
again  with  old  hock,  and  do  as  before  till  all  the  flrength  of 
the  allies  are  out. 

Drink  this  the  firft  thing  in  a  morning,  and  at  four  or  five 
in  the  afternoon,  andcontniue  to  drink  it  for  feme  time,  and 
it  will  carry  off  the  dropfical  humours  while  you  are  taking 
it  let  the  meat,  you  eat  be  roafted  dry,  and  your  drink  ilrong 
ale  or  wine. 

For  the  DROPSY  a  * F urging  Ale . 

Take  faffafras  and  tartar  of  each  an  ounce,  jalop,  liquo¬ 
rice,  rhubarb,  annifeed  and  coriander,  of  each  half  an  ounce  5 
fena  two  ounces  5  polypodium  a  quarter  of  a  pound  ; 
broom  allies  a  pint,  and  half  an  ounce  of  cloves  5  put  all 
thefe  in  a  bag  with  feme  little  weight  to  fink  it$  [take  alfo 
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fcabious  and  agrimony  of  each  two  fmall  handfuls ;  of  the 
roots  of  Dane’s  wort  half  a  handful  •  raifins  of  the  fun 
iton’d  half  a  pound,  and  a  little  ginger  ;  put  thefe  ingre¬ 
dients  into  fome  iweet  ale  wort,  juif,  when  you  put  in  the 
hops,  let  thefe  all  boil  together  for  half  an  hour  *  then 
pour  it  fcalding  hot  on  the  bag  of  drugs  j  and  when  it  is 
cold  enough,  fet  it  a  working  with  yea  ft  5  when  it  has  done 
working,  flop  it  up  for  12  days  or  a  fortnight.  Hang  the 
the  bag  of  drugs  in  the  veffel,  drink  a  glais  of  this  in  the 
morning  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  unlels  you  find  it  works 
too  much  at  firflj  if  it  does  you  mayleffen  the  dofe*  but  take 
it  daily,  till  you  have  taken  a  good  quantity*  you  may 
make  it  ftronger  by  doubling  the  quantity  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients. 

DUCKS,  ufually  begin  to  lay  in  February  naturally, 
and  Ihould  have  the  conveniency  of  fome  pond  or  river,  for 
without  the  benefit  of  water,  they  can  fcarcely  lubfift  any 
more  than  without  that  of  land  5  they  likewife  delight  in  pa- 
fture  and  meadow  ground  and  in  leveral  herbs  as  clover, 
fenugreek  wild  lettuce,  fuccory,  &c.  befides  the  worms, 
fnails  and  flags  that  they  find  there. 

Thefe  are  as  beneficial  to  ducklings  as  to  the  older  ducks, 
and  they  will  feed  on  them  as  foon  as  they  can  run  a 
broad. 

And  whereas  they  are  a  fowl  that  loves  moifhire,  it  will 
be  heft  to  give  them  any  grain  in  water,  as  oats,  barly, 
corn,  &c.  fome  fay  they  love  acorns  too,  and  that  by  feeding 
on  them  they  will  grow  exceeding  fat,  thefe  that  have  the 
opportunity  may  try  the  experiment. 

All  places  where  there  are  reeds  and  fuch  like  water 
weeds  to  fhelter  are  what  they  delight,  in  provided  they 
be  fuch  as  will  not  enfare  or  entangle  them  or  obflrufl: 
their  fwimming  and  playing  in  the  water,  and  among  fuch 
water  plants  they  find  a  confiderable  fhare  of  food- 

And  for  thefe  reafons  in  the  winter  time,  when  the  wa¬ 
ters  are  frozen  and  the  fnails,  flugs  and  worms,  and  alfo  the 
green  herbs  are  wanting,  they  mult  be  fed  at  home  and  tho’ 
this  is  extraordinary  to  the  nature  of  the  ducks  yet  will  they 
come  to  lay  eggs  much  fooner  in  the  fpring  than  the  wild 
ones,  that  have  felt  the  fcarcity  of  winter  provifion. 

And  in  the  management  of  ducks  as  well  as  other  fowls  it 
is  to  be  conlidered  that  they  are  of  a  wild  race,  and  therefore 
will  always  retain  a  great  fhare  of  the  wild  nature  $  but  the 
extraordinary  food  which  they  find  about  a  farm,  will  afford 
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them  more  nourifhment  than  they  could  receive  if  thev  were 

0  J 

to  feek  their  living  altogether  abroad ;  and  this  home  fee¬ 
ding  will  give  them  more  warmth  and  ftrength  of  body 3  and 
this  will  caufe  them  to  breed  fooner  than  the  wild  ducks. 

The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  moft  other  animals,  which 
have  this  additional  home  diet,  for  this  forces  them  to 
breed  fooner  than  nature  alone  would  prompt  them  to  do. 

Ducks  chufe  to  make  their  nefts  in  private  places  near  the 
water  if  they  can,  or  in  fome  fhady  places,  but  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  near  laying,  which  may  be  eafily  difcovered,  then 
it!  will  be  proper  to  feed  them  at  home  two  or  three  times  & 
day  with  corn,  a  little  at  a  time  and  chiefly  at  a  place  where 
you  would  have  them  lay 3  and  make  nefls  for  them,  and 
keep  them  in  the  houfe  till  about  io  a  clock  in  the  mor¬ 
ning,  for  they  generally  lay  by  that  time  •  and  for  the  moft 
part  they  lay  them  in  the  night,  and  when  they  are  once 
brought  to  lay  in  a  neft  they  will  not  forlake  it. 

The  eggs  of  a  duck  may  be  taken  away,  one  being  left  in 
the  neft,  till  fhe  is  inclin’d  to  lit,  and  then  put  as  many  un¬ 
der  her  as  you  think  fhe  can  cover,  and  rather  her  own 
than  thofe  of  another  duck  5  but  if  poflible,  let  there  be 
fome  of  her  own,  and  for  the  fake  of  thofe  fhe  will  cover  and 
bring  up  the  reft. 

You  may  likewife  fet  duck  eggs  under  common  poultry 
hens  and  they  will  proiper  well  enough. 

But  it  will  be  better  to  let  ducks  be  hatch’d  by  their  own 
dams  and  brought  up  by  them  •  for  almoft  as  foon  as  they 
are  hatch’d,  the  dam  leads  them  to  the  waters,  where  they 
feed  without  trouble  3  but  before  ufe  them  to  come  home 
anights,  to  fecure  them  from  dangers  and  to  render  them 
tame, 

Zo  flew  wild  DUCKS. 

Having  firft  prepar’d  the  fowls  for  the  fire  rub  the  infldes 
with  fait,  pepper  and  a  little  powder  of  cloves,  a  fhallot  or 
two  with  a  lump  of  butter  in  the  belly  of  each  of  them  3  then 
lay  them  in  an  earthen  glaz’d  pan  that  will  juft  hold  them, 
laying  a  good  quantity  of  butter  under  and  over  them  3  pour 
in  a  good  quantity  of  vinegar,  with  as  much  water,  with 
fait,  pepper,  whole  cloves,  lemon  peel,  and  a  bunch  of  fweet- 
herbs  3  then  cover  the  pan  clofe  and  let  them  flew  for  three 
or  four  hours,  then  pals  the  liquor  through  a  fieve,  and 
pour  it  over  the  ducks  and  ferve  them  up  hot  with  garnifli 
of  lemon  flic'd,  and  rafpings  of  bread  lifted. 
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The  fame  way  may  eafterlings,  teal,  widgeons,  be 
clreis’d. 


To  keep  wild  DUCKS  frejh. 

After  you  have  drawn  them,  pepper  their  infides  well, 
then  fill  their  bodies  with  red  fage  ;  and  likewife  pepper 
the  infide  of  their  mouths  leaving  on  the  feathers. 

But  if  you  happen  to  keep  them  too  long,  or  by  any  means 
they  have  receiv’d  a  taint  ;  then  when  they  are  pull'd  wafh 
the  infides  well  with  vinegar  and  water,  and  dry  them  well 
with  a  cloth,  and  fcrape  away  if  need  be,  what  are  call’d 
the  kidneys  j  then  ftrew  the  infide  a-frefh  with  pepper,  and 
hang  them  up  an  hour  or  two,  where  the  air  may  pafs 
through  them. 

Geeie  may  be  manag’d  the  fame  way  •  fome  in  fuch 
cafes  put  an  onion  into  the  belly  which  contributes  to  the 
reftoring  the  frefhnefs  5  then  wafh  out  all  and  prepare  them 
for  the  fbit. 

la  drefs  DUCKS  with  juice  of  Oranges. 

The  ducks  being  fing’d,  pick’d  and  drawn,  mince  the  li¬ 
vers  with  a  little  fc rap’d  bacon,  fome  butter,  green  onions, 
fweet-herbs  and  parfly^  feafon’d  with  fait,  pepper,  fine 
fpice  and  mufhrooms  :  thefe  being  all  minc’d  together,  put 
them  into  the  bodies  of  the  ducks,  and  roaft  them,  co¬ 
vered  with  flices  of  bacon  and  wrapp’d  up  in  paper. 

Then  put  a  little  gravy,  cullis,  the  juice  of  an  orange, 
and  a  few  fhalots  minc’d  into  a  ftew-pan,  fhake  in  a  little 
pepper  5  and  when  the  ducks  are  roafted,  take  off  the  ba¬ 
con,  dice  them  on  the  breaft  and  crufh  them  between  two 
difhes ;  put  the  gravy  that  comes  out  of  them  into  your  fauce 
dilh  them  and  pour  your  fauce  with  the  juice  of  oranges 
pver  them  and  fepve  them  up  hot. 

'  Farc'd  DUCKS  fluff'd. 

Make  a  fluffing  of  the  white  of  capons  or  pullets,  and 
after  the  ducks  are  drawn,  take  off  the  fihn  from  the  flefh  5 
then  take  off  the  breaft  and  fluff  it,  and  then  flew  it  a 
la  hr aife 3  and  fervp  it  up  with  any  ragoo  you  pleafe. 

5ft 
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To  dre/s  DUCKS  with  Teas. 

Make  a  ragoo  with'  finall  peas,  a  little  frefh  butter,  and 
a  dull  of  flour,  fealoned  with  fait  and  pepper,  and  moi- 
Aened  with  good  broth. 

When  you  are  ready  to  ferve  it  up,  thicken  it  with  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  and  a  little  cream,  then  your  ducks  being  drels’d 
a  la  braife  pour  the  ragoo  over  them,  and  ferve  them 
up  hot. 

DUCKS  in  Grenadines . 

The  ducks  having  been  pick’d  very  clean,  fplit  them  on 
the  back,  raife  the  ftin,  and  take  off  almoft  all  the  flefh  on 
the  breaft. 

Cut  this  flefh  into  dice  with  the  flefh  of  partridges,  if 
you  please,  and  the  white  of  chickens  or  pullets  5  or  you  may 
omit  the  flefh  of  other  fowls  ;  and  inftead  thereof  ufe  fweet- 
breads,  fome  veal,  ham,  with  mufhrooms,  truffles,  pickled 
cucumbers,  cut  into  dice  5  and  fome  fealded  piftachios,  cut 
into  two. 

Then  having  put  melted  bacon  into  a  flew-pan,  put  in  all 
your  flefh,  feafon  it  with  fait,  pepper,  fine  fpice,  fwdet- 
herbs,  parfly,  and  green  onions. 

Set  your  flew-pan  over  a  ftove,  put  in  the  juice  of  lemon, 
and  having  made  it  reiifhing,  fet  it  by  to  cool. 

When  it  is  cold,  fpread  the  fkins  of  the  ducks  over  the 
drefler,  and  lay  your  falpicon  over  them,  then  fold  up  the 
Ikins  and  lew  them  up  $  and  blanch  them  with  bacon  and 
butter,  making  them  very  plump. 

Then  lard  them  with  line  bacon,  lay  them  in  a  deep  pan 
with  fome  bits  of  veal,  ham  and  onions  $  moiften  them  with 
good  broth  and  let  them  fimmer  gently,  adding  a  glafs  of 
white  wine. 

When  they  are  enough,  take  them  out,  drain  off  the 
broth,  and  fet  it  over  the  Are  again,  and  let  it  boil  to  a  jelly, 
but  take  care  it  be  not  too  high  coloured  and  lay  the  [gre¬ 
nadines  on  the  fide  of  the  bacon. 

Glaze  them  well,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  be  ferv’d 
up,  pour  a  cullis  of  ham  into  the  difh,  put  in  the  grena¬ 
dine,  and  fcrye  them  up  hot. 


a  4 


DUCKLINGS 
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DUCKLINGS  with  green  Peafe. 

Scald,  pick  and  draw  the  fowls,  and  alfo  blanch  feme 
lettuces*  put  the  lettuce  into  frelh  water,  and  fqueeze  them 
well,  then  cut  them  in  pieces  and  fet  them  over  the  fire  in 
a  dew -pan  with  a  bit  of  butter:  feaion  with  fait,  pepper, 
parlly,  and  green  onions  minc’d,  and  let  them  a  dewing  in 
a  white  braife. 

Put  into  the  dew-pan,  dices  of  bacon,  and  then  lay  in  the 
ducklings,  feafbning  them  with  ialt,  pepper  and  onions,  cut 
into  dices,  fweet-bafil  and  dices  of  lemon,  cover  them  alike 
at  top  and  bottom  with  dices  of  bacon  ;  wet  them  with  broth 
and  fet  them  a  fimmering  over  a  gentle  fire. 

Then  put  green  peas  into  a  dew-pan  with  a  bit  of  but¬ 
ter  over  a  dove  with  a  gentle  fire  *  iiirrirg  them  now  and 
then,  when  they  are  done,  add  lome  cullis  and  gravy,  and 
make  them  boil  •  take  off  the  fat,  take  care  that  it  be  well 
taded;  take  out  the  ducks,  drain  them,  difn  them,  pour  the 
ragoo  of  peas  over  them  and  ierve  them  up  hot. 

lo  cl  refs  DUCKLINGS  with  Cucumbers. 

Take  fealded  ducklings  done  after  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  with  green  peafe  and  indead  of  green  peas  ufe  cu¬ 
cumbers. 

Pare  the  cucumbers,  Iplit  them  in  four,  take  out  the  in¬ 
fixes  and  having  cut  them  into  fome  drapes,  at  pleafure, 
blanch  them*  then  take  them  out  and  put  them  into  a  dew- 
pan  with  good  gravy  and  cullis,  and  boil  them  well. 

When  they  are  done  and  of  a  good  fade ;  take  the  duck¬ 
lings  out  of  the  braife  and  fet  them  to  drain,  difh  them  and 
pour  the  ragoo  of  cucumbers  over  them,  with  the  juice  ot 
lemon  and  ferve  them  up  hot. 

To  drefs  DUCKLINGS  with  Onions. 

Scal’d,  pick,  draw,  trufs  and  duff  the  ducklings,  as  be¬ 
fore;  cut  the  roots  and  ends  off  the  roots  of  filial]  onions, 
blanch  them  in  lealding  water;  then  pick  them  and  put  them 
into  a  dew- pan  with  a  little  broth  and  a  little  gravey,  and 
fet  them  over  a  geptle  fire  and  let  them  fimmer;  when  they 
are  done,  thicken  them  with  a  little  cullis,  and  when  the 
ducklings  are  done,  take  them  out  and  drain  them,  dilh 
them  and  pour  your  ragoo  of  onions  over  them,  and  ferve 
them  up  hot. 


DYSEN 


DYSENTERY  er  BLOODY  FLUX. 

This  diftemper  is  a  flax  of  the  belly  with  bloody  mat¬ 
ter,  and  accompanied  with  great  gripings  and  extreme 
pains,  which  denote  that  the  bowels  are  as  it  were  Head 
or  ulcerated. 

If  the  excrements  have  fomething  like  greafe  fwimming 
upon  them  the  bloody  flux  is  in  the  great  inteftine,  and  if  you 
diicern  as  it  were  ihavings  or  fcrapings  mix’d  with  the 
blood,  you  may  conclude  the  fame.  But  if  no  greaie  ap¬ 
pears  the  difeafe  is  in  the  imall  parts. 

This  malady  proceeds  from  three  forts  of  humours;  which 
may  be  known  by  the  ftools ;  for  if  the  excrements  are 
‘white,  it  proceeds  from  fiegm,  if  black  from  Melancholy ; 
if  yellow  from  choler,  from  whatever  caufe  the  difeaie  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  cure  mull;  be  begin  by  glifbers  made  with  guts  or 
tripe  broths,  or  elfe  with  a  good  decoction  of  bran,  wheat, 
marf]i-mallow  leaves,  Imfeed  or  qumceleed  or  with  chaly¬ 
beate  waters,  coarfe  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  patient  may  be  let  blood,  the  firlt,  fecond  and  third 
day,  then  purge  with  half  an  ounce  or  fix  grains  of  caflia, 
diflblv’d  in  plantain  water  ;  and  fbme  days  after  fix  drams 
made  into  a  bolus  or  diluted  in  plantain  or  rofe-water. 

After  purging,  let  him  take  a  dram  of  rhubarb,  half 
burnt  upon  a  ihovel,  with  fix  grains  of  the  iefuits  bark  in 
half  a  glafs  of  plantain  water. 

This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

Or  you  may  give  the  followiug  bolus,  viz.  half  a  dram 
of  rhubarb  parch’d  with  20  grains  of  maitich  or  olibanum, 
make  it  up  with  a  little  fyrup  of  pomegranate,  poppy  or 
fuccory. 

E 


TT  ARS.  The  mofic  common  maladies  that  afFe£I  the 
JU  ears  are  deafnefs,  caufed  either  by  an  inflammation,  ulcer, 
forre  defluflion,  pain  or  hurt,  or  elfe  fometimes  by  exter¬ 
nal  tumours  called  'Parotides. 

When  the  ears  are  modi,  rub  them  with  the  powder  of 
burnt  alum  or  the  powder  of  vitriol,  or  ariftolochia. 

To  prevent  the  glutinous  humours  falling  from  the  brain, 
and  fo  communicating  themielves  to  the  ears ;  drink  in  a 
*  *  /  morning 
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jnorning  a  little  oil  of  olive  in  a  glafs  of  warm  water,  and 
prefently  rub  the  palate  with  it,  with  a  feather;  this  will 
caufe  you  to  bring  up  by  vomit  that  glutinous  humour  5 
when  you  have  done  vomiting  put  fome  fugar  into  an  egg  in- 
Head  of  fait. 

Put  into  the  ears  hot  in  the  evening,  two  drops  of  the  fat 
of  a  roalled  eel,  and  two  drops  of  ipirits  of  wine,  and  two 
drops  of  line  oil,  and  it  will  do  them  much  good. 

If  the  buzzing,  whizzing  or  noife  of  the  ear  be  negleffed,  it 
will  in  time  grow  to  deainefs,  which  is  of  difficult  cure. 

For  the  cure  let  the  patient  be  let  blood,  and  purge  fre¬ 
quently  with  pills,  either  of  Agarick  or  Aloes  5  let  him  mix 
the  juice  oi  Tobacco  or  Knot-grafs  with  a  very  fmall  quanti¬ 
ty  of  tutty  and  put  a  drop  into  the  ear. 

■  For  the  tingling  of  the  EAR. 

Let  the  perfon  drink  in  a  morning  two  hours  before  he 
eats  anything,  for  four  or  five  days,  three  ounces  of  fennel- 
water,  and  then  take  cocia  pills  or  foetida  and  afterwards  ufe 
the  following  remedy  : 

Take  oil  of  rue  of  caftor  or  fpike,  with  the  juice  of  leeks 
of  each  an  equal  quantity,,  mix’d  well  together,  into  thefe  dip 
a  fniaJl  lint  and  put  it  into  the  ear. 

Another  for  the  fame . 

Take  radi/hes,  oil  of  fweet  or  bitter  almonds,  coloquintida 
and  white  wine  in  equal  quantities,  and  having  pounded  the 
radifhes  but  not  the  leaves,  take  the  juice  and  mix  it  with 
the  other  ingredients,  drop  it  into  the  ears  and  flop  them 
with  cotton ;  the  piece  of  an  onion  dropt  into  the  ears  is  alfo 
a  love  reign  remedy. 

If  the  tingling  of  the  ear  proceeds  from  wind  got  into  them 
as  it  fometimes  does,  put  a  little  aloes  into  a  little  wine, 
warm  it  and  drop  a  drop  or  two  into  the  ear,  and  flop  it  with 
sotton. 


For  a  definition  on  the  EARS. 

Drop  two  or  three  drops  of  the  juice  of  ivy  into  thenic 
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For  Inflammations  and  imfofthumes  of  the  EARS. 

Pound  nettle  leaves  in  a  mortar  with  fomc  fait,  and  apply 
them  to  the  ears. 

For  hurts  in  the  EARS. 

Apply  black  pitch  to  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
frankincenfe,  reduc’d  to  a  powder ;  or  take  half  an  ounce  of 
myrrh  in  powder,  with  as  much  frelh  butter,  and  apply  it  to 
the  wound. 

Fain  in  the  EAR. 

i 

Take  juice  of  mountain  fage,  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  oil  of 
fennel  and  oil  of  olives,  of  each  equal  quantities,  and  having 
mix’d  them  well  together,  drop  three  drops  into  the  pained 
ear  for  three  nights ;  this  will  eafe  and  draw  out  any  impoft- 
hume,  if  that  be  the  caufe. 

Another  for  the  fame . 

Boil  fage,  rue  and  rofemary  in  half  a  pint  of  claret,  and  % 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  vinegar  ;  put  it  into  a  new  mug  and  hold 
your  ear  dole  fo  that  the  fteam  may  go  in ;  as  it  cools,  heat  it 
again,  and  when  the  ftrength  is  pretty  well  wafted  wrap  th§ 
head  warm  and  go  into  bed. 

Another  for  the  fame . 

Apply  hot  bread  as  it  comes  out  of  the  oven  to  the  ear,  and 
repeat,  it  often  •  or  elle  boil  the  leaves  of  afarabacca  and  rec¬ 
eive  the  fume  arifing  therefrom  thro’  a  funel. 

Another  for  the  fame. 

^  Roaft  an  onion  under  the  afhes,  take  an  ounce  of  ire  fh 
butter,  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  rofes,  as  much  of  the  oil  of  ca¬ 
momile,  and  a  dram  of  faffron  reduc’d  to  a  powder  and  put¬ 
ting  the  whole  together,  apply  it.  Or  : 

Drop  into  the  ear  two  or  three  drops  of  either  the  juice  of 
mallows  or  plantahp,  or  bore  hound  mixt  wich  a  little  hony, 
or  you  may  take  the  milk  of  a  bitch  with  much  hony,  and 
apply  to  the  car  a  fie  tied, 

For 


For  an  ULCER  in  the  EAR. 


An  ulcer  often  happens  by  the  falling  of  a  malignant 
humour,  or  elfe  it  is  occafioned  by  a  wound,  fome  hurt  or 
fome  ordure  that  is  corrupted  in  the  ear. 

The  fore-runners  of  this  ulcer  are  pain,  heat,  pricking, 
itching,  and  the  matter  which  thews  it  felf  by  the  coming 
forth  of  the  pus. 

If  the  ulcer  does  not  penetrate  quite  into  the  ear,  it  is 
eaficr  to  be  cured  than  that  which  proceeds  as  far  as  the 
nerves  and  the  bone,  and  whole  corrupt  matter  or  pus  dinks; 
whether  an  ulcer  in  the  ear  be  new  or  old,  the  fird  thing  to 
be  done  is  bleeding  and  purging,  the  next  is  to  walh  the 
wound  with  the  juice  of  the  herb  mercury  or  lupines,  or 
with  a  deco£lion  of  betony,  and  afterwards  to  make  ufe  of 
the  following  remedy. 

Take  a  dram  of  iaffron,  half  a  dram  of  caftor,  the  fame 
quantities  of  aloes  and  myrrh;  put  all  together  into  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  hony,  and  as  much  of  the  oil  of  rofes,  and  put  a  drop 
or  two  of  it  into  the  ear;  or  elfe  take  the  juice  of  an 
onion  roafted  in  the  afhes,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  woman’s 
milk  and  drop  into  the  ear.  Or; 

Chop  a  leek  fmall  with  half  a  dozen  earth  worms,  and 
boil  it  m  an  ounce  of  oil  of  olives  over  a  fmall  fire,  until 
the  oil  crackles  no  longer;  then  drain  it  and  put  fome  of 
it  into  the  ear. 

For  an  Imppfthume  in  the  EAR. 

Burn  camomile  between  two  tiles,  then  put  it  in  a  cloth, 
and  apply  it  to  the  ear  as  hot  as  it  can  be  born  5  repeat  this 
till  you  find  eafe. 


EELS  to  roaft* 

Let  the  eels  be  fine,  fkin,  gut,  wafh  and  cut  them  m 
pieces  of  the  length  of  eight  or  nine  inches. 

Set  a  dew  pan  on  the  fire  with  butter,  melt  it,  put  in  the 
cels,  feafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  fine  ipice  and  fweet-herbs; 
then  cut  cruds  of  bread  of  the  length  of  your  pieces  of  eel 
put  them  on  a  fkewer,  a  piece  of  eel  with  each  crud,till  they, 
are  fkew'ered,  then  tie  the  fkewer  to  the  fpit  and  road, 
them  hading  them  with  butter. 

When  they  are  enough  take  them  off  the  fkewers,  difh 

then^ 


them  up  with  a  cullis  or  a  high  relifih’d  fauce  and  ferve  them 
up  hot. 

To  fry  EEL S. 

Having  fkin’d  and  bound  the  eels,  cut  them  in  dices 
and  marinate  them  for  two  hours  in  vinegar,  fait,  pepper, 
bay  leaves  and  chibbols  ;  and  fry  them  in  drawn  butter,  and 
ferve  them  up  with  fry’d  parfley. 

fo  broil  EELS. 

Skin  the  eels,  cut  them  in  pieces  and  dice  them  on  the 
Ikies,  then  marinate  them  a  little  in  melted  butter  •  a  few 
fweet-herbs,  pardy,  chibbols,  lalt  and  pepper,  then  warm 
them  a  little  and  dir  them  well. 

Then  take  them  out  piece  by  piece,  drew  them  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  broil  them  on  a  gentle  fire  5  to  give  them 
a  fine  colour  •  then  having  made  a  fauce  with  chibbols,  pardy 
and  capers,  difh  the  eels  and  pour  the  fauce  over  them,  or 
you  may  ferve  them  up  with  the  following  fauce. 

Pound  forrel,  fqueeze  out  the  juice  and  tois  up  an  onion, 
cut  fmall  with  melted  butter  in  a  dew-pan  with  capers, 
cut  fmal],  and  the  juice  of  iorrel,  orange  juice,  a  little  fair, 
and  pepper,  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

Jlo  drefs  EELS  with  a  white  Sauce, 

Skin  the  eels,  cut  them  to  pieces  and  blanch  them  m 
boiling  water,  and  then  drain  them,  then  put  lonie  butter 
and  mu  dirooms  into  a  dew-pan,  with  the  eels  and  tofs  them 
up,  ftrewing  them  with  dour,  and  moidening  with  white 
wine  and  water,  ieafoned  with  pepper  and  lpioe. 

When  they  are  pretty  near  done,  add  artichoke  bottoms, 
and  afparagus  fif  in  feafon)  thickening  the  ragoo  with  eggs 
^nd  lemon  juice,  and  ferve  them  up  hot. 

Jho  drefs  EELS  with  brown  Sauce . 

Having  cut  the  eels  in  pieces,  put  them  into  a  dew-pan 
with  butter,  dour,  fifh  gravy,  mufnrooms,  a  bunch  of  chib¬ 
bols,  fweet-herbs  and  pardy  $  feafon  thefewith  fait  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  add  white  wine,  and  let  all  boil  together  :  Ha¬ 
ving  thus  finifhed  the  ragoo,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and 
iiprve  it  up  hot. 


lb  fluff  EELS. 

Firfl  make  a  fluffing  with  the  flefh  of  the  eels  ;  pound 
it  well,  then  put  cream  into  the  mortar  with  crumbs  of 
bread,  mufhrooms,  chibbols  and  parfly  -  feafon  this  fluf¬ 
fing  well  and  put  it  in  round  the  bone  of  the  eel, and  ftrew  it 
with  crumbs  of  bread-  put  it  into  a  baking  pan,  and  fet  it 
into  a  gentle  oven,  a*d  let  it  fland  till  it  is  well  co¬ 
loured. 


EELS  in  Fr  lean  does. 

Cut  the  eels  in  pieces  of  four  or  five  inches  long ;  rip 
them  up,  take  cut  the  great  bone  and  lard  them  with  fine 
bacon. 

Then  fet  a  llew-pan  on  the  fire  with  afufficient  quantity 
of  white  wine,  feafoning  with  fait,  pepper,  and  flices  of 
onions  ;  and  when  it  boils,  put  in  two  or  three  flices  of  eels 
at  a  time,  and  let  them  have  lome  boils. 

Then  let  another  flew-pan  on  the  fire  with  fome  broth, 
a  pound  of  fillet  of  veal,  fome  ham  and  onion,  cut  into 
final!  bits  ;  when  the  veal  is  enough,  flrain  off  the  broth 
and  put  it  again  into  the  ftew-pan  and  let  it  turn  to  a 
jelly. 

Then  place  the  pieces  of  the  eel  in  the  jelly,  the  larded 
fides  downwards  5  cover  the  llew-pan,  fet  it  on  hot  cinders 
that  the  eels  may  take  a  glaze. 

When  they  are  done,  put  effence  of  ham  in  the  difh,  and 
put  the  bits  of  eel  ii>  ir,  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 


To  collar  EELS. 


Having  fcoured  the  fkin,  and  infide  of  a  large  eel  ver r 
well  with  fait,  cut  off  the  head,  and  fplit  it  down  the  back, 
then  lay  it  abroad  upon  a  dreifer  or  table,  and  fealon  it 
well  with  fait,  fpice,  and  a  good  deal  of  red  fage  Hired 
fine  -  having  mix’d  thefe  well  together,  fprinkle  the  mixture 
thick  upon  the  eel,  then  roll  it  up,  and  tye  it  clofc  in  a  thin 
cloth  at  each  end  and  in  the  middle;  then  boil  it  in  a  flrong 
pickle  made  of  vinegar,  fait,  fpice,  and  a  bay  leaf  or 
two,  and  when  it  is  enough  fake  it  out,  take  off  the  cloth 
and  let  it  by  to  be  cold,  and  let  the  pickle  be  cold  likewile, 
then  pour  it  into  a  glaz’d  pan,  and  put  the  eel  into  it,  to  be 
kept  for  ufe  :  this  if  kept  dole  covered,  will  keep  good  fieve- 
fal  weeks. 
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To  roafi  EELS. 

Let  the  eels  be  large.  Duo,  wafh  and  cut  them  in  three  or 
four  pieces  or  more,  according  to  their  length :  for  the  feafo- 
ning  take  fait,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg,  thyme,  fage,  and  a, 
little  lemon  peel,  and  the  crum  of  white  bread  *  grate  and 
ihred  all  fine,  and  drew  them  on  the  eels  ;  Hick  them  crofs 
each  other  on  fkewers,  and  tie  the  fkewers  to  the  fpk*  road: 
them  till  they  begin  to  crack,  and  are  white  at  the  bone  $ 
be  fure  to  bade  them  well  as  they  road. 

The  proper  fauce  is  melted  butter  and  the  juke  of 
lemon. 

To  f pitch  cock  EELS. 

Having  cleans’d  a  large  eel  with  lalt  and  water,  both 
in  fide  and  out  fide  5  then  draw  off  the  fkin,  and  having  firft 
prepar’d  the  following  mixture  as  grated  bread,  fweet-herbs 
powdered,  or  flared  very  fine,  as  fage  and  fweet- marjoram, 
lalt  and  pepper,  then  rub  the  eel  all  over  with  the  yolks  of 
eggs,  and  after  that  roll  it  in  the  mixture,  then  draw  the 
fkin  over  it,  cutting  the  eel  in  feveral  pieces  about  three  in¬ 
ches  long,  then  dip  them  again  in  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
then  roll  them  again  in  the  feafoning,  and  broil  them  on  a 
gridiron,  and  being  done  enough,  ferve  them  up  to  the  table 
with  the  fauce  directed  for  roafted  or  broiled  eels. 

To  roafi  or  broil  an  EEL. 

Let  the  eel  be  a  large  one,  mb  the  fkin  well  with  fait, 
then  gut  it  and  walk  it  well,  cut  off  the  head  and  fkin  it, 
laying  by  the  fkin  in  water  and  fait  $  then  lay  the  eel  in  a 
clean  difli,  and  pour  a  pint  of  vinegar  upon  it  •  and  let 
it  lie  in  it  for  near  an  hour  5  then  take  it  out  and  make  feve¬ 
ral  incifions  in  the  back  and  fides,  and  fill  the  fpaces  with 
the  following  mixture. 

Take  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  hard  eggs  5  grated  bread, 
an  anchovy  minc’d  fmall,  fweet  marjoram,  dry’d  and  pow¬ 
dered,  or  for  want  of  that  green  marjoram  ihred  fmall  - 
feafon  thefe  with  fait,  pepper,  Jamaica  pepper,  or  cloves 
powdered,  with  a  little  frem  butter  3  pound  all  thefe  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  Hone  mortar  till  it  is  come  to  be  like  a  pads  *  and 
fill  all  the  incifions  made  in  the  eel  with  this  mixture,  and 
then  draw  the  fkin  over  it  •  tying  the  end  of  the  fkin  next 
the  head,  then  prick  it  with  a  fork  in  feveral  places,  then 
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tie  it  to  fpit  to  roafl  or  lay  it  on  a  gridiron 
do  not  ball e  it  at  all. 

Let  the  fauce  be  butter,  anchovies,  a  little 
lemon  juice 


to  broil,  but 
pepper  and 


dm  EEL  PYE. 


Skin,  gut,  wadi  and  bone  the  eels,  cut  them  into  pieces 
blanch  them,  and  put  them  in  water. 

Lay  feme  pafle  in  a  baking  pan,  put  a  carp  fluffing,  and 
lay  in  the  eels  with  dome  muffirooms  $  leadening  with  fair, 
pepper, iweet  herbs,  fine  fpice,  parfley  and  chibbol  cut  lrnall, 
lay  butter  over  it,  and  cover  it  with  an  abbeds ;  colour  it 
with  eggs,  let  it  in  the  oven  ;  when  bak’d  open  it,  take  offi 
the  dat,  diih  it  and  put  in  dome  beaten  eggs,  or  cray-fifh 
cullis  and  lerve  it  up  hot. 

EELS.  The  fat  of  an  eel  put  into  the  ear,  is  a  reme; 
dy  again#  deafnefs  •  it  is  aldo  made  ufe  of  in  the  piles  5  ai¬ 
de  for  pock-holes,  and  to  make  hair  grow. 

Some  phyficians  recommend  the  liver  of  an  eel  dry’d 
with  its  gall  as  rood  in  hard  labour. 

e  /  O 

The  faked  fkm  of  an  eel  is  recommended  as  a  won¬ 
derful  decret  in  the  fall  of  the  matrix,  the  fume  of  this 
fkin  receiv’d  into  the  matrix,  is  approved  by  an  eminent 
phyflcian,  as  a  very  good  remedy  in  that  malady 
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0  make  at  Ragoo  of  EEL-  POUTS. 


Firfi  cleanfe  them  from  their  f lime  ;  lay  the  livers  a  fide, 
to  be  frv’d  by  themfelves  in  a  pan  with  burnt  butter  *  then 
put  them  into  an  earthen  pan  with  the  fame  butter,  a  little 
flour  and  white  wine  •  deafening  them  with  fair,  pepper, 
nutmeg,  a  bunch  of  fvveet  herbs,  and  a  bit  of  green  lemon. 

In  the  mean  time  make  a  feparate  rageo  with  the  fame 
fauce  as  the  eel  'pouts  alfo  with  their  livers  and  dome  mufh* 
rooms  and  garni.! h  the  difk  with  it,  adding  the  imee  of 
lemon  when  it  is  ready  to  be  ferv’d  to  table. 


(Pottage  of  EEL-POUTS. 

Piril  wafh  the  flefh.  and  fry  them  whole  in  a  frying-pan 
with  burnt  butter  and  a  little  flour*  lay  them  in  an  earthen 
pan,  with  fait,  pepper,  and  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  forne 
fllh  broth  or  peas  ibup,  and  a  little  white  wane 5  when  they 

are 


are  ready,  drefs  them  upon  foaked  crufts,  garnifh  them 
with  mufhroooms  and  capers. 

An  EEL-POUT  <Pye. 

Firft  ikin  them,  and  having  prepared  a  fine  pafte  to  put 
them  in  with  their  livers,  roes,  cray-fi'h  tails,  oiiters,  artichoke 
bottoms,  and  mufhrooms  ;  feaion  them  with  fait,  pepper,, 
nutmegs,  fweet  herbs  and  chibbols,  add  a  little  lemon  juicQ 
when  you  ferve  them  up  to  table. 

■To  drefs  EGGS, 

Firft  boil  the  eggs  till  they  are  hard,  and  cut  the  white® 
only  into  rings  or  large  pieces,  and  having  fhred  fome  parsly 
and  onion  fmall,boil  them  in  a  little  water,  with  falt,pepper3 
and  nutmeg,  till  the  onion  and  parfley  is  tender  3  then  flour* 
the  eggs  well,  put  them  in  and  as  foon  as  they  are  hot  put 
half  a  pint  of  cream  to  them,  thicken  and  ferve  them  up 
to  table,  the  yolks  may  be  fryd  to  garnifh  the  difh* 

L 

Another  Way . 

Boil  the  eggs  and  cut  the  whites  as  before  direfied,  them 
having  fome  good  gravy,  feafon  it  with  fait,  a  bunch  of  fwees 
herbs,  Jamaica  pepper  beaten  fmall  and  a  little  lemon 
peel  and  an  onion  fhred  imall  5  then  ftrain  them  off  and. 
put  in  the  eggs  to  heat  them  thoroughly, then  thicken  the 
whole  with  burnt  butter. 


An  other  Way . 

Break  your  Eggs,  and  having  beaten  them  well,  feafon 
with  Jamaica  pepper  finely  powdered,  then  heat  fome  but¬ 
ter  hot  in  a  pan  and  pour  in  the  mixture  and  fry  it,  till  it 
Is  enough  to  hold  together  5  then  take  it  out,  cut  it  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  ferve  with  the  fame  fauce  directed  [in  th§ 
foregoing  receipt. 

Another  Way * 


Boil  the  hearts  of  2  or  3  cabbage  lettuce,  a  little  forrel, 
parfley,  chervil  and  a  large  mufhroom  over  the  fire  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  water  till  they  are  tender,  then  having  boil’d  fome  eggs 
hard,  chop  the  herbs,  and  yolks  very  fmall,  and  feafon 
with  fait,  popper,  and  nutmeg  5  mix  the  whole  well  to¬ 
ll  geth 
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gether,  and  put  them  into  pafle,  making  them  into  {mail 
Hat  puffs  and  fry  them. 

■  Another  Way, 

Beat  fome  eggs  well  and  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of  an  orange 
among  them,  and  fealon  with  fait,  put  fome  butter  into  a 
flew-pan,  and  pour  in  the  eggs,  keeping  continually  flir- 
ring  them  over  the  fire  till  they  are  enough,  then  pour  them 
into  a  plate  with  fippets. 

On  fl  elh  days  inftead  of  butter  you  may  ufe  flrong  gravy 
or  on  fijfh  days  mulhrooms  3  gravy  may  either  be  ufed 
inftead  of  butter  or  without  it. 

Another  way, 

Having  boil’d  the  eggs  hard,  peel  them  and  cut  them 
lengthways, then  quarter  each  half, and  dip  the  feveral  quarters 
in  batter,  made  of  flour,  eggs  and  milk  3  then  fry  them 
in  butter  made  very  hot  and  aver  a  quick  fire,  then  lay 
them  before  the  fire  a  while  to  drain.  In  the  mean  time 
prepare  the  following  lauce  for  them,  of  brown’d  butter 
ieaion’d  with  fair,  pepper,  and  nutmegs,  a  little  elder  vine¬ 
gar  and  fweet  herbs,  mufhrooms  ftew’d  and  halh’d  $  gar- 
mfh  the  difh  with  fry ’d  bread,  parfley,  and  fry’d  mufhrooms. 

EGGS  poach'd  in  "Butter  ‘with  Endive, 

Blanch  fome  endive,  put  it  in  cold  water,  and  prefs  it  well 
to  fqueeze  the  juice  out  of  it,  then  cut  it  with  a  knife,  and 
put  it  in  a  ftew-pan  with  a  bit  of  butter, 

Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  let  it  flew  fome  turns,  and  powder 
it  with  a  little  flour  and  moilten  with  matgre-broth,  feafon 
it  with  fait  and  pepper, and  let  it  fimmer  gently  •  afterwards 
put  fome  hot  butter  in  a  little  llew-pan  and  let  it  on  a  Hove, 
when  the  butter  is  hot,  break  in  an  egg,  and  let  it  be  as 
round  as  can  be,  and  of  a  fine  colour,  but  do  not  let  the 
yolk  be  hard. 

Fry  as  many  as  you  have  occafion  for,  one  after  the  o- 
ther,  then  make  a  binding  with  three  or  four  yolks  of  eggs, 
beaten  in  maigre-broth,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  very  little 
vinegar. 

It  proving  very  palatable*  drefs  it  in  a  difh*  the  eggs  over 
it,  and  it  rye  it  up  hot, 

?0 


To  make  ELDERWINE 


Ferment  the  liquor  for  fometime  before  the  flowers  are 
put  in  ;  by  which  means  the  fugar  will  not  only  be  more 
broken,  and  intimately  united  and  commix’d  with  the  li¬ 
quor,  the  fermentation  it  felf  proceeding  more  brifkly  and 
regularly  at  the  faid  time;  but  even  the  wine  will  acquire 
a  better  flavour  from  the  flowers,  than  otherwife  it  would* 
By  a  longer  maceration  or  infufionofj  them,  their  groffer 
and  earthy  parts  are  drawn  out,  and  communicated  to  the 
liquor,  and  by  that  means  impart  a  very  difagreeable  guft 
or  flavour ;  as  is  moil  frequently  oblerved  in  thefe  forts 
of  wines  that  are  made  ofaromatick  plants  or  flowers,  whole 
fine  volatile  parts  are  fo  far  from  bearing  a  brifk  or  long 
fermentation,  that  even  a  too  long  continued  infuflon  of  them, 
defiroys  their  belt  qualities. 

BLACK  ELDER  BERRY  WINE  equal  to  the  heft  Her¬ 
mitage  Claret . 


Having  half  a  bufhel  of  elder  berries  pick’d  clean  from 
the  ftalks,  boil  them  in  nine  gallons  of  fpring  wrater  till 
the  berries  begin  to  dimple,  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor  gent»* 
ly,  and  to  every  gallon  allow  two  pounds  of  good  Lisbon 
fugar ;  then  boil  it  for  an  hour,  fcumming  it  then  pour  it 
out  into  an  open  tub,  and  let  it  Hand  to  cool  ;  when  it  is 
grown  cold  ;  fpread  fome  ale  yeafi  upon  a  toaffc,  and  put 
it  into  the  liquor,  and  let  it  Band  and  work  for  5  days,  Bir¬ 
ring  it  once  or  twice  every  day.  Then  put  it  up  in  a 
veffel  that  will  juft  hold  it  5  and  for  every  gallon  put  in  a 
pound  of  raiiins  of  the  fun  whole,  flop  it  clofe  and  let  it 
Band  till  the  next  January ,  and  it  will  then  be  fit  to  bot¬ 
tle  ;  but  if  the  quantity  be  larger,  it  fhould  not  be  drawn 
off  till  March  or  Mpril, 

Zo  make  WHITE  ELDER-BERRY  WINE,  that  Jball 

imitate  Cyprus  Wine, 


Take  nine  quarts  of  the  juice  of  white  elder-berries,  that 
has  been  fqueezed  gently  from  the  berries  with  the  hand 
without  bruifing  the  kernels  or  grains,  pafs  them  through  a 
fleve,  and  to  each  quart  of  juice  put  a  gallon  of  liquor 
allow  three  pounds  of  Lisbon  fugar,  and  to  the  w7hole  quan¬ 
tity  allow  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  ginger  flic’d,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  ounce  of  cloves  ;  boil  altogether  for  an  hour  3 

R  z  keep 
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keep  fcumming  it  well  as  it  rifes ;  then  pour  it  into  an  open 
tub  or  veil'd,  and  let  it  ftand  to  cool,  then  fpread  fome 
ale  yeait  on  a  toalt  of  white  bread,  and  fit  it  a  working  for 
three  days  j  then  put  it  up  into  a  veffel  that  will  fit  it, 
fo  that  it  may  be  full,  and  add  to  it  a  pound  and  half  of 
raifins  fplit,  which  let  lie  till  you  draw  it  off,  which  is  not 
to  be  done  till  it  is  fine  which  $ill  be  about  January* 

This  wine  is  lo  like  the  fine  rich  wine  brought  from 
Cyprus  both  in  colour  and  flavour,  that  it  has  deceived  very 
good  judges, 

Thefe  berries  are  to  be  had  at  the  Ivy-houfe  at  Hoxtofi 
in  Augufi. 

WHITE  ELDER  WINE 

Gather  the  elder-berries  ripe  and  dry,  pick  them,  brtiife 
them  with  your  hands  and  ftram  them  ;  then  fet  the  liquor 
by  in  well  glaz’d  earthen  veifds  to  fettle  for  12  hours,  and 
add  to  every  quart  of  juice  three  pints  of  water,  and  to  e- 
very  gallon  of  this  liquor  add  three  pounds  of  Lisbon  or  other 
powder  fugar;  hang  it  over  the  fire  in  a  kettle,  and  when 
it  is  ready  to  boil,  clarify  it  with  the  whites  of  four  or  five 
eggs  5  let  it  boil  for  an  hour,  and  when  it  is  almoff  cold 
work  it  with  ftrong  ale  yeafl,  then  put  it  up  in  a  veffel,  fil¬ 
ing  it  from  time  to  time  with  the  fame  liquor  lav’d  on  pur- 
pofe  for  that  ufe,  as  it  finks  in  working. 

If  the  veflfel  holds  nine  gallons  it  will  be  fine  and  fit 
to  be  bottled,  and  after  bottling  it  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two 
months. 

To  every  gallon  of  this  liquor  add  a  pint  of  ftrong 
mountain  wine  5  but  not  fuch  as  have  the  Boracbio  or  hog- 
fkin  flavour. 

This  will  be  a  ftrong  and  pleafant  wine  and  will  laft  fe¬ 
ver  al  years. 

EL.t>ER  FLOWER  WINE, 

Take  12  pound  of  raifins  of  the  fun,  (or  Malaga)  fhred 
them  fmall,  put  to  them  fix  gallons  of  water,  and  twelve 
pound  of  fugar ;  boil  them  over  a  clear  fire  for  an  hour  $ 
then  pour  them  into  a  ftand  or  wooden  veilel  with  an  o- 
pen  head;  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  but  blood  warm,  and  then  i 
put  in  half  a  peck  of  elder-flowers,  pick’d  clean  from  the 
ftalks.  Let  all  ftand  clofe  covered  for  a  night,  and  in  the 
morning  put  to  it  four  fpoonfuls  of  new  yeaft,  and  fix 

fpoonful's  t 
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fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup  of  lemons,  (or  the  juice  of  two  or 
three  lemons)  cover  the  veffel  again,  and  let  it  ftand  two 
days  longer. 

Then  put  it  into  a  well  fealbnd  tight  cafk,  and  let  it 
Hand  for  fix  weeks  ;  then  draw  it  off  into  another  cafk  of 
the  fame  fize,  and  diffolve  half  an  ounce  of  iflnglafs  in  a 
little  of  the  fame  wine  over  a  gentle  fire,  mix  it  with  the 
red,  and  when  it  has  flood  a  week  or  thereabouts,  if  it  be 
fine  enough,  bottle  it  off. 

On  this  Method,  a  certain  Author  makes  thefe  Qbfervations* 

That  although  the  wine  thus  made  has  an  exceeding 
good  tafte,  and  alfo  bears  a  very  good  body,  yet  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  might  be  improved  by  not  boiling  the  ra~ 
fins,  by  which  the  fined:  and  mod:  volatile  particles  of 
them  are  preferv’d  ip  the  wine,  which  otherwile  by  long 
boiling  are  in  danger  .of  evaporating  and  being  wholly  loft. 

Therefore  he  prefers  a  Ample  infufion  of  them  (after 
they  have  been  well  Hired  and  bruiled)  in  the  boiling  li¬ 
quor,  and  proceeding  as  is  direfid  in  currant  wine* 

Another  ELDER  FLOWER  WINE, 

Boil  three  gallons  of  water  with  eight  pound  of  powder 
fugar  for  an  hour,  fcumming  it  as  long  as  it  rifes  $  then 
put  the  liquor  into  an  open  headed  veffel,  and  when  it 
is  come  to  be  of  a  fit  warmth  put  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  good 
yeaft,  cover  the  veffel  up  dole  and  let  it  ftand  to  work  for 
fome  days,  until  by  tailing  you  find  the  liquor  fhas  ac¬ 
quired  a  fpirituous  and  vinous  tafte,  then  upon  the  declen¬ 
sion  of  the  fermentation,  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
frefh  gathered  elder  dowers,  let  it  ftand  two  or  three  days 
longer,  till  the  liquor  has  done  working,  ftirring  it  twice  a 
day  or  oftener  if  need  be*  then  run  it  through  a  flannel  bag 
put  it  into  a  calk,  flop  it  down,  let  it  fftand  fix  or  eight 
weeks,  rack  it  off,  and  if  it  be  fine  bottle  it, 

EMPYEMA,  is  a  diftemper  that  is  of  two  kinds.  The 
flrft  is  a  pus  that  runs  from  an  abfcefs  burft  in  the  bottom 
of  the  breaft,  which  fucceeds  either  a  catarrh,  quinfey,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  pleurify,  phtyflck  or  blood  preceding 
from  fome  vein,  which  comes  to  be  corrupted. 

As  for  the 
mation  of  the 


:ure  of  this  empyema  that  lucceeds  an  infla- 
lungs,  you  may  take  notice  that  it  is  feldoni 
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cured  5  and  that  It  is  more  dangerous  in  perfons  advanc’d  in 
age  than  in  young  people. 

But  the  cure  may  be  attempted  two  ways.  The  firffc  is 
to  endeavour  to  bring  away  the  pus,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
by  urine. 

The  fecond  is,  to  open  the  fide  with  a  cautery  or  a  ra¬ 
zor  between  the  5th  and  fixth  rib,  and  not  to  let  the  pus 
out  any  otherwife  than  in  proportion  to  the  Arength  of  the 
patient, 

In  endeavouring  to  bring  away  the  pus  by  urine,  they 
give  a  ptifan  made  of  barley,  fennel  roots,  afparagus  and 
parfley,  half  a  quartern  mixt  with  a  pint  of  this. 

Or  you  may  boil  maidenhair,  roots  of  fennel,  parfley, 
and  mix  the  liquor  with  fome  white  wine  or  a  little  fugar 
and  give  it  the  patient. 

Or  you  may  give  the  deco&ion  of  fcabious  between  meals, 
and  fome  of  its  powder  $  putting  20  grains  of  it  into  an 
egg,  to  be  fwallowed  ;  or  give  20  grains  of  the  powder 
of  burdock  leaves,  in  fome  fyrup  5  continuing  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  for  feveral  days. 

The  fecond  empyema ,  is  caufed  either  by  a  fharp  and 
fait  phlegm,  which  falls  upon  the  breaft  by  fecret  paflages, 
and  corrupting  there,  is  turn’d  to  purulent  matter  5  or  elfe 
by  a  wound  or  feme  fall. 

This  diftemper  may  be  known  by  a  dry  cough,  watery 
fpittle  mix’d  with  lome  corruption,  which  encreafes  more 
and  more,  and  by  a  flow  fever,  which  by  degree  dege¬ 
nerates  into  a  he£lick$  The  palms  of  the  hands,  and  loles 
of  the  feet,  are  dry  and  burn,  the  perfon  breathes  with 
difficulty  •  his  cheeks  are  red,  he  is  uneafy  after  meals, 
and  chufes  to  lie  rather  upon  the  iick  fide  than  the  found 
fide. 

If  the  patient  eats  with  a  good  appetite,  digefls  his  food 
eafily$  if  he  breathes  without  pain  5  if  his  colour  and  pulfe 
be  pretty  natural  5  if  he  difenarges  matter  rather  by  flool 
than  vomiting,  there  are  great  hopes  of  his  cure  ;  but  if 
the  fymptoms  are  contrary,  then  the  word  is  to  be  fear’d. 

The  foregoing  directions  are  good  in  this  cale, 

ENDIVE,  is  a  plant  of  a  cooling  and  aftringent  quali¬ 
ty,  and  very  good  for  the  ftomach  and  liver  5  if  boil’d  in 
vinegar  and  eaten,  it  is  good  to  flop  a  loofenefs  5  the  de¬ 
coction  drank  is  of  great  ufe  in  a  hot  intemperature  of  the 
liver,  ancl  in  fome  obflru&ions  in  it 5  being  taken  in  white 
wine,  and  provocative  of  urine  is  good  for  obflruCHons  in 
the  mefentery.  EPILEPSY^ 


EPILEPSY  other  wife  call’d  the  falling  ficknefs  Is  a  con- 
vulfion  caus’d  by  grofs,  vifcous  and  cold  humours  contain’d 
In  the  firft  ventricle  of  the  brain,  0  c.  which  obflrufts  the  un« 
derflanding  and  the  fenfes. 

This  diilemper  is  curable  till  a  perfon  is  25  years  of  age 
after  which  time  it  is  rarely  and  difficulty  to  be  done  3  but 
however  the  perfon  may  be  pretty  much  reliev’d. 

Young  children  are  more  fubjefl  to  the  falling  ficknefs 
than  thofe  of  a  more  advanc’d  age  by  reafon  of  the  delicatefs 
of  their  nerves,  and  if  maids  be  not  cur’d  before  they  have 
their  menles.  young  men  before  25,  and  married  women 
after  their  firft  child,  they  may  expe£l  to  be  accompanied 
with  it  to  their  graves.  Its  origin  is  either  in  the  brain  or 
the  flomach. 

The  epilepfy  that  proceeds  from  the  brain  may  be  difco- 
yered  by  a  great  heavinefs  and  violent  head  ache,  or  confufed 
fight,  hardnels  of  hearing,  lofs  of  fmel],  palenefs  of  the 
countenance,  0c. 

When  it  proceeds  from  the  flomach,  the  perfon  will  be 
fenfible  of  heavinefs  and  prickings  :  when  the  fit  is  near,  he 
may  difcover  it  by  faintings  and  pain  at  the  heart,  atten* 
ded  with  vomiting,  choler  and  fiegm. 

It  happens  moll  commonly  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring^ 
rather  than  at  any  other  feafons  of  the  year. 

If  young  children  are  attack’d  with  this  diilemper,  give 
them  milk  for  fix  or  feven  months,  very  thin  pap,  into 
which  put  a  pinch  of  thyme,  and  marjoram  powdered  3  lay 
a  pi  aider  of  treacle  on  their  heads  which  renew  every 
eight  days  3  let  them  always  have  pleafant  and  agreeable 
fmels. 

Let  their  common  drink  be  aromatiz’d,  and  fweetened 
with  a  little  anife,  cinnamon,  coriander  and  fugar. 

A  nd  once  a  week  mix  12  or  13  grains  of  rhubarb  in  pow- 
de  with  their  broth  or  like  food,  or  let  them  take  it  in 
an  egg  or  iome  foop. 

2.  4s  for  luch  as  are  more  than  feven  years  old,  if  they 
be  bled  after  the  firft  fit  they  will  fcarely  relapfe  again  into 
an  epilepfy  5  or  elfe  blifter  them  between  the  fhoulders, 
and  let  them  be  cauteriz’d. 

3.  To  cure  this  diftemper  infallibly  diffolve  20  grains  of 
fait  of  coral  with  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fait  of  pearl  in 
a  fpoonfui  of  cinnamon  water,  and  let  the  patient  drink& 
this  drink  for  a  whole  month,  every  morning  failing. 

As  for  fuch  whofe  circumflauces  will  not  allow  of  the  la  ft, 

II  4  let 


let  them  take  half  a  dram  of  treacle,  diflolv’d  in  wine, 
morning  and  evening,  or  they  may  ufe  the  following  fyrup 
for  40  days. 

Take  green  tobacco,  pound  it  and  procure  a  quart  of 
the  juice  to  which  add  two  pounds  of  fugar,  boil  theie  to  a 
fyrup. 

The  dofe  is  for  young  children  an  ounce,  and  for  others 
two  or  three  ounces  in  proportion  to  their  age  and  drength. 
But  before  they  take  this  they  mull  be  purged  with  two 
drams  of  fenna  and  half  a  dram  of  agarick  and  cinnamon, 
with  a  pinch  of  annife  infus’d  in  a  deco£Hon  of  betony,  pen¬ 
ny  royal,  balm  gentle,  hyflop  and  fage,  adding  thereto  ei¬ 
ther  an  ounce  of  manna,  or  as  much  of  the  compound  fyrup 
of  apples  with  a  dram  or  two  of  cador. 

The  mod  fevereign  remedy  of  all  is  fnee-zing,  for  which 
end  ufe  the  long  aridolochia,  betony,  fage,  imperiale,mifletoe 
of  the  oak,  elecampane,  agarick,  anife  or  fennel. 

Young  maidens  fhould  be  bled  in  the  arm  and  after  in  the 
foot  if  it  be  towards  the  time  they  are  to  have  their  men- 
fes  ;  they  fhould  often  take  gliders  made  of  roots  of  poly¬ 
pody,  flower-de-luce  or  aridolochia,  garden  flag,  the  leaves  of 
betony  and  mercury,  adding  to  each  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of 
yue,  with  an  ounce  of  hony,  of  the  herb  mercury  and  dia- 
pbenicum. 

If  the  epilepfy  befalls  a  lying  in  woman  by  the  retention 
of  what  ought  to  be  difcharg’d,  bleed  her  in  the  foot,  and  if 
it  proceed  from  fome  corrupt  matter  retain’d  in  the  wormb, 
let  her  take  either  mint  water,  cinnamon  water,  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  manna,  diflolv’d  in  a  glafs  of  the  juice  of  mercury  or 
mugwort  water. 

If  in  a  fit  you  cut  off  a  little  of  the  hair  of  the  head  of  a  per¬ 
son  before,  and  put  it  into  his  mouth  it  will  flop  prefently  • 
but  if  the  epilepfy  be  caus'd  by  a  fympathy  of  the  ftomach, 
the  fureft  way  would  be  to  provoke  vomiting  for  a  month  by 
emetick  tartar,  regulus  of  antimony  or  calcind  vitriol. 

'  The  dole  is  from  four  to  fix  or  eight  grains,  according  to 
the  age  and  drength  of  the  mod  robud. 

If  the  didemper  arifes  in  the  remoted  parts  of  the  body, 
you  may  ufe  ligatures,  i.  e.  tye  the  parts  hard  near  the 
place  where  the  vapour  is  perceived  to  be,  or  ufe  cupping 
glafles. 

All  fuch  as  are  incident  to  be  affefled  with  the  epilepfy, 
fhould  wear  a  girdle  made  of  the  fkin  of  an  afs  or  wolf  5  or 
let  them  hang  about  their  necks,  either  the  hones  found  in 
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ghizzard  of  (wallows  or  mifleto  of  the  oak,  faltpetre,  pyritis* 
root  of  piony,  or  fome  of  the  forehead  bone  of  an  afs. 

A  ring  made  of  the  foot  of  an  elk,  worn  upon  the  fourth 
finger,  not  only  cures  the  falling  (icknefs  but  alfo  convulfion? 
and  other  contractions  of  the  nerves, 

To  prefer ve  ERINGQ  Roots , 

Take  the  faireft  eringo  roots,  frefh  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  wadi  them  clean  and  boil  them  in  feveral  waters 
till  they  are  tender  ;  wafii  them  again  and  rub  them  with 
a  cloth  to  dry  them  as  much  as  they  will  bear  without  break¬ 
ing  or  bruifing. 

Then  flit  them  and  take  out  tfie  pith  and  twill  two  toge¬ 
ther  like  a  fcrew,  then  for  every  pound  of  root,  take  two 
pounds  of  fine  iugar  powdered,  of  which  fugar  take  one 
pound  at  firll,  and  boil  it  to  a  fyrup  with  fome  rofe-water, 
and  then  put  in  the  roots  and  boil  them  till  they  are  clear  5 
then  wet  the  reft  of  the  fugar  with  rofewater  and  boil  it  to 
a  candy  height,  then  put  in  the  roots  and  let  them  boil, 
(baking  them  often  over  the  fire;  when  you  think  they  are 
enough,  take  them  off  and  (hake  them  till  rhey  are  cold 
and  aimoft  dry,  then  lay  them  on  difhes  to  dry  thoroughly, 
and  then  put  them  up  in  boxes  with  white  paper,  both 
under  and  over  them,  and  keep  them  in  a  dry  place, 

ERYNGUS  or  Sea-holm. 

The  decodion  of  the  roots  removes  the  obftru&ions  of  the 
liver,  and  is  good  for  the  jaundice  and  dropfy.  The  root 
taken  in  a  decoClion  of  buglofs  or  balm  gentle  is  good  for 
the  heart  ache,  (juinley,  obftruClion  in  the  kidneys  and 
womb  :  and  being  taken  before  meals  is  good  to  prevent 
drunkennefs, 

FIELD  ERINGUS. 

The  root  of  this  plant  boil’d  is  good  to  provoke  urine,  and 
womens  menles,  and  for  expelling  windineffes  5  being  drank 
in  wine,  it  is  good  againft  poifon,  and  the  Hinging  of  adders, 
and  alfo  for  difeafes  of  the  liver.  The  dole  may  be  a 
dram. 
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ERYNGO  CREAM. 


Cut  half  a  pound  of  eringos  fmall,  and  boil  them  in  $ 
pint  of  milk,  till  they  are  tender  $  then  put  to  them  a  quart 
of  cream  and  four  eggs  well  beaten  5  fet  it  on  the  fire  and 
juft  make  it  boil  and  if  it  be  not  fweet  enough  to  your  pa¬ 
late  put  in  fome  fugar. 

ERYSIPELAS  or  St.  Anthony* s  fire  is  an  inflammation* 
that  fpreads  it  ielf  upon  the  ikin,  and  fometimes  upon  part 
of  the  flefh,  it  is  caus’d  by  extremely  hot  and  cholerick 
blood. 

When  this  diftemper  fiezes  upon  the  head  and  face  it  is 
dangerous,  becaufe  it  may  be  thence  communicated  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain:  if  it  happens  to  .a  woman  during 
her  pregnancy  it  is  mortal,  becauie  it  will  kill  the  child. 

For  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  as  foon  as  it  appears,  bleed 
the  patient  and  purge  with  lpecifik  and  cooling  medicines 
to  evacuate  the  bilious  humours,  fuch  as  electuary  of  fucce 
rcfarum. 

Take  2c  damfons,  fix  drams  of  frefh  tamarinds,  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  fugar  and  fyrup  of  violets  in  a  dram  of  fucco  rofarum, 
infule  the  whole  for  one  night,  and  next  morning  give  it  to 
the  patient,  being  fure  firft  to  ftrain  it. 

As  for  St.  Anthony's  Fire. 

7.  You  muft  bleed  the  patient  more  than  in  the  Eryjipelas 
becaufe  in  this  choler  is  more  predominant  than  blood,  but 
the  remedies  for  that  will  fuit  this. 

2.  The  firft  thing  to  be  done  after  bleeding  is  to  foment 
it  with  the  following  oxycrate. 

3.  Mix  two  ipoonfuls  of  vinegar  with  half  a  pint  of  water 
and  warm  it  a  little. 

Make  ule  of  the  juice  of  night  fhade  orhoufeleek  to  which 
add  a  fourth  part  of  jufquiam  or  poppy  leaves,  and  fome  vi¬ 
negar  in  proportion. 

4.  Chafe  the  afHi<fted  part  with  three  ounces  of  the  juice 
©f  lettuce,  the  fame  quantity  of  the  mucilage  of  fleabane, 
half  a  dram  of  camphire  and  two  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar. 

As  foon  as  the  great  fire  is  over,  ule  the  following  medi» 
cines. 

Take  the  roots  of  marfli  mallows,  leaves  of  wormwood* 
fage  and  pellitory  of  the  wall,  of  each  one  handful  5  of  the 
flowers  of  camomilj,  melilot  and  Provenfe  roles*  of  each  two 


pinches,  boil  all  in  a  quart  of  water  with  a  quartern  of  bony 
to  a  kind  of  pap,  and  when  it  is  taken  off  the  fire,  add 
half  an  ounce  of  rofes  in  powder,  and  as  many  cammomile 
flowers,  and  an  ounce  of  its  oil  or  of  thole  of  am  b. 

Let  the  patient  live  upon  cooling  diet  and  after  the  fever 
and  great  heat  is  gone  purge  him  with  caflia  and  whey, 
double  catholicon  or  the  fyrup  of  peach  flowers,  diflolv’d  in 
fome  wild  fuccoury  water,  lettice  or  tamarinds. 

You  may  prepare  the  following  ‘Powder  for  this 

jDiftemper. 

Take  fix  parts  of  elder  in  powder,  three  parts  of  white 
lead,  and  one  part  of  myrrh,  mix  them  well  Logether  and 
moiften  them  with  the  fpirit  of  tartariz’d  wine  5  apply 
thefe  very  hot  to  the  part  affe&ed,  and  it  will  not  fail  to 
diflipate  the  eryfypelas. 

If  the  diflemper  be  inveterate,  make  ufe  of  the  following 
remedy  ;  boil  a  handful  of  the  leaves  of  jufquiam  and  as 
many  of  the  leaves  of  hemlock  in  a  little  water,  and  with 
this  foment  the  part ;  you  may  if  you  pleafe  ufe  warm  milk 
for  it.  As  for  the  puflules,  bliflers,  wildfire, begin  with 
bleeding  and  purging  with  thofe  purges  before  dire  fled, 
and  let  the  patient  be  regulated  according  to  age,  feafon, 
and  difference  of  fexes,  and  afterwards  for  the  fire  apply 
outwardly  the  following  pomatums. 

1.  Mix  two  drams  of  white  lead  of  Venice,  with  three 
ounces  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  and  two  drams  of  the  ful- 
phur  powdered,  and  apply  it  to  the  difeale  5  if  it  be  too 
thick  add  more  of  the  juice  to  it. 

2.  Procure  as  much  juice  of  onions  as  willmoifleq  two  drams 
of  borax,  half  a  dram  of  the  flour  of  chiche  peale,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  bean  flour  with  a  dram  of  camphire, 

•  ES SENSE  of  FLOWERS,  to  procure. 

Take  a  box,  lined  with  tin,  that  the  wood  may  not  im¬ 
part  any  ill  fmell  to  the  flowers,  nor  dry  up  any  of  the  el- 
fence  which  may  drain  through  5  alfo  have  frames  made 
which  may  enter  eafily  into  the  box  flat  ways  •  let  the  wood 
be  two  fingers  thick,  and  befet  round  with  points  of  need¬ 
les  ;  to  each  of  thefe  frames  muft  be  filled  cotton  cloths 
which  may  be  extended  thereon  5  thefe  muff  be  put  into  a 
good  lye,  and  afterwards  walk’d  out  in  fair  water  and  dry’d 
very  w?ellv 
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Take  notice,  that  the  oil  of  Sen  has  no  fmell  of  it  felf, 
but  will  readily  receive  any  fmell  that  you  would  impart 
to  it. 

Having  caus’dyour  cloths  to  imbibe  the  oil  of  Sen,  fqueeze 
them  a  little  that  the  oil  may  not  drain  off  ;  then  extend 
them  on  the  frame  and  fallen  them  to  the  needles. 

Put  one  frame  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  flrew  the 
flowers  of  which  you  would  have  the  effence  in  an  even 
manner  upon  the  doth  ;  then  put  in  another  frame  upon  the 
doth  whereof  you  mull  drew  more  dowers,  and  fo  proceed 
till  the  box  is  full. 

Having  difpos’d  the  dowers  after  this  manner  in  the  box, 
let  them  lie  therefor  12  hours,  and  then  change  them,  that 
is  thofe  you  have  put  in  the  morning  take  out  in  the  evening, 
and  thole  you  put  in  the  evening,  take  out  the  next 
morning  5  thus  continue  to  do  till  you  have  put  in  all  your 
flowers. 

When  you  perceive  the  (cent  is  flrong  enough,  take  the 
cloths  off  the  frame  and  fold  them  four  double,  roll  them  up 
and  tye  them  with  feveral  rounds  of  fine  packthread  to  keep 
them  clofe  together,  and  put  them  into  a  prels,  and  prels 
out  all  the  oil  you  can. 

The  prels  ought  aifo  to  be  lined  with  tin,  that  the  oil 
may  not  be  imbib’d  by  the  wood  5  receive  the  oil  in  a  clean 
veffel  and  afterwards  put  it  up  in  a  glals  vial,  flopping  it 
clofe  for  ufe. 

There  muft  be  but  the  effence  of  one  fort  of  flower  made 
in  one  box  ;  becaufe  the  fcent  of  the  one  will  fpoi!  the 
other;  in  like  manner  mull  it  be  as  to  the  cloths,  un- 
lels  they  have  been  put  into  a  lye,  and  wafh’d  out  in  fair 
water. 

EXCRESCENCE  of  Flefh  is  a  fuperfluity  of  it •  do 
cure  which  and  make  it  fall  off  without  pain ;  reduce  a 
farthings  worth  of  alum  into  powder,  adding  a  little  water 
to  it  to  make  it  melt  ;  fteep  or  wafh  the  excrefcence  two 
or  three  times  a  day  with  this  water,  and  it  will  flop  its 
growth,  harden  it  and  reduce  it  into  a  callus,  and  in  about 
eight  days  time  it  will  fall  off ;  then  apply  common  oint¬ 
ment  to  the  wound,  and  the  excrefcence  will  not  grow 
again. 

EYE.  Phyficians  have  rekon’d  up  11 3  difeafes  incident 
to  the  eyes,  and  fome  fay  that  there  are  but  very  few  of 
this  number,  but  may  be  cured  with  the  medicine,  which 

they 
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they  call  the  divine  flone  ;  which  cures  in  fo  ready  and 
furprizing  a  manner  that  it  is  efleem’d  by  fome  almofl  mi¬ 
raculous. 

For  this  admirable  medicine  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  cle 
Cice ,  Bifhop  of  Sabula  who  brought  it  from  the  Indies ,  to 
whom  it  was  communicated  by  an  Arabian  phyfician,  who 
practis’d  phyflck  in  China.  This  divine  flone  is  prepar’d  as 
follows. 

Take  two  ounces  of  Cyprus  vitriol,  the  fame  quantity  of 
nitre  or  fait  petre,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  roach  alum  ; 
reduce  thefe  to  powder  and  put  them  into  a  glaz’d  earthen 
pan,  and  melt  them  at  frit  but  gently  over  a  flack  fire  ; 
which  you  muft  afterwards  increafe  till  the  whole  is  melted 
or  diBblved  with  hot  water  5  then  throw  into  this  mixture 
while  it  is  very  hot  a  dram  of  camphire  ;  fiir  it  all  well 
together  with  a  wooden  ladle,  and  when  the  camphire  is  well 
diffolved  and  incorporated,  with  the  other  ingredients,  cover 
the  pot  or  pan  with  its  lid,  and  lute  it  well  with  meal  paile; 
let  it  cool  for  24  hours,  then  break  the  pot,  and  you  will 
find  a  green  flone,  which  feparate  from  the  pieces  of  the 
pot,  and  keep  it  in  a  glafs  phial  well  flopp'd  to  prevent  it 
from  evaporating. 

This  flone  is  to  be  us’d  as  follows,  reduce  half  a  dram  of 
this  divine  flone  into  powder,  and  put  it  into  half  a  fetier  of 
fpring-water,  and  when  you  apply  it,  warm  the  water,  and 
drop  a  drop  of  it  into  the  eye  or  into  both  eyes  if  they 
be  out  of  order,  do  this  morning,  noon  and  night. 

This  water  will  clear  the  fight,  flrengthen  it,  and  cleanfc 
the  eyes  by  taking  away  the  fpots  or  fpecks  that  grow  in  it, 
cure  fuffufions,  take  away  rednefs, 

For  an  Inflammation  of  the  EYE6, 

t.  Take  white  copperas,  fugar-candy,  rofe-water  and  the 

"oth,  put  a 
at  going  to 

2.  Take  an  egg  that  has  been  laid  the  fame  day,  roafl  it 
hard  under  hot  afhes,  then  cut  it  into  four  parts,  take  out 
the  yolk  and  fill  the  hollow  with  powdered  white  fugar-can¬ 
dy,  flrain  it  through  a  linen  cloth  doubled,  and  drop  a 
drop  or  two  into  the  eye,  at  night  when  you  go  to  bed, 
or  at  any  time  in  the  day  ;  this  is  alfo  good  for  webs  in  the 
eyes. 

3.  It  is  accounted  a  lingular  remedy  to  apply  a  cataplafm. 

made 


whites  ot  hard  eggs,  ltrain  it  through  a  linen  c 
little  of  the  liquor  into  the  eye  after  dinner  and 
bed. 


made  of  the  pulfe  of  fweet  apple,  roafted  under  hot  allies, 
of  barley  meal,  womans  milk,  rofe-water  and  whites  of 

eggs. 

"  4.  Marigold  water  is  alfo  a  fovereign  remedy  for  an  in¬ 
flammation  in  the  eyes. 

5.  Another  fingular  water  for  the  eyes  is  made  of  half  an 
ounce  of  prepar’d  tutty  powdered,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mace  infus’d  in  rofe-water,  and  white  wine,  of  each  half 
a  pint  infus’d  for  fix  weeks, and  expos’d  to  the  fun  in  a  bottle 
well  flopp’d  •  but  it  mufl  always  be  taken  away  when  the 
fun  does  not  fhine,  or  when  it  rains  5  fhake  the  bottle  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  This  is  alfo  good  for  bloodfhot,  blear 
or  weak  eyes. 

6.  Stick  a  bit  of  frankincenfe  on  the  point  of  a  bodkin  ; 
light  it  with  a  wax  candle  and  extingnilh  it  in  four  ounces 
of  role-water;  do  this  30  times,  then  flrain  this  through  a 
linen  rag,  drop  fome  drops  of  it  into  the  corners' of  the  eyes 
when  you  go  to  bed;  and  if  you  feel  a  great  pain  in  the  eye, 
mix  a  little  woman  milks  with  the  water. 

7.  This  is  alfo  a  fingular  water  for  the  eyes.  Take  betony 
celandine,  fennel, rue  and  vervain  all  frefh  gathered,  of  each 
a  handful,  pound  them,  moiftening  them  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  white  wine,  iqueeze  out  the  juice  and  add  powde¬ 
red  ginger  and  pepper  of  each  half  an  ounce;  a  dram  and 
half  of  faffron ;  of  aloes,  myrrh  and  larcocolla  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  dillil  the  whole  in  a  glafs  limbeck  over  a  gentle 
fire  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

An  incomparable  EYE  SALVE. 

Take  one  ounce  of  May  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  virgins 
wax,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  camphire,  half  an  ounce  of 
powder  of  tutty ;  put  the  camphire  and  wax  into  a  filver 
porringer  or  fmall  filver  fauce  pan,  and  melt  them  over  a 
gentle  fire,  flirnng  them  continually,  till  they  be  dififolv’d; 
then  fome  little  time  after  putin  the  May  butter  and  dififolve 
it  with  a  fpoonful  of  red  rofe-water;  keep  it  on  the  fire  till 
all  is  well  incorporated,  then  add  the  powder  of  tutty  and. 
mix  all  very  well;  anoint  the  eye-lids  with  this  when  you 
go  to  bed. 

Another  very  excellent  for  the  fame . 

Take  of  the  beft  lallad  oil  eight  ounces,  yellow  wax,  £x 
ounces,  fet  them  on  a  fire  in  a  new  pipkin,  keep  flirring 
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fclie  wax  till  it  is  melted,  then  add  of  white  lead  four  ounces, 
and  let  all  boil  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  add  myrrh  finely  pow¬ 
dered,  olibanum,  maftick  of  each  one  ounce,  camphire  half 
an  ounce  5  each  of  them  by  themfelves  in  the  order  here 
fet  down,  ftirring  and  mixing  them  well,  before  you  put  in 
the  other  $  boil  all  foftly  till  it  grows  blackifh,  keeping 
ftirring  it  all  the  while  it  is  upon  the  fire,  and  alio  after  it 
it  is  taken  off,  till  it  be  cold  enough  to  be  made  up  into 
rolls,  working  it  like  dough. 

Take  care  to  mix  it  well  and  that  it  be  not  over  or  under 
boiled  $  this  falve  is  to  be  apply ’d  to  the  temples  and  behind 
the  ears  for  the  eafe  of  the  eyes,  and  is  to  lie  there  till  it 
falls  off  of  it  felf. 

It  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  is  a  fweet  and  clean  plaifter* 
and  an  excellent  diffolvent,  and  therefore  good  for  fwellings 
and  alfo  for  cuts,  and  cures  almoft  any  fore  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  much  drawing. 

An  excellent  Medicine  for  the  EYES  when  the  Rheum 
he  violent  and  they  have  SPECKS. 


Pound  four  ounces  of  hemlock  in  a  wooden  bowl,  to  which 
add  two  thimbles  full  of  bay  fait,  and  as  much  bole  armo- 
niack  as  will  make  it  fit  for  Ipreading  on  a  thick  cloth  3  lay 
this  to  the  wrift  and  renew  it  every  12  hours  5  as  long  as  you 
fee  occafion  5  and  if  but  one  eye  is  affefted,  lay  it  to  the 
contrary  wrift. 

Mix  tutty  and  white  fugar  finely  powdered,  of  each  two 
ounces,  fhake  them  well  together,  and  let  them  fettle,  and 
dip  a  fine  rag  in  it  and  wafh  the  eyes  three  or  four  times 
a  day. 


For  EYES  that  are  hurt / 

Take  rofe-water,the  juice  of  the  great  jubarb  and  womans  . 
milk,  of  each  equal  quantities,  and  the  white  of  an  egg, 
pound  thefe  together  with  a  little  faffron  and  apply  it  to  the 
eye,  when  the  pain  is  allay’d  anoint  the  parts  round  about 
the  eye  with  role  ointment. 

Another . 


Take  a  dram  of  prepar’d  tutty,  the  fame  quantity  of 
hepatick  aloes,  one  dram  of  fugar-candy,  and  two 

'Ounces  of  white  wine,  and  as  many  of  rofe-water,  reduce 
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the  aloes  tutty,  and  fugar  into  powder,  and  mix  them  with 
the  wine  and  rofe-water  •  put  all  into  a  glafs  bottle,  Hop 
it  well  and  expofe  it  to  the  fun  for  a  month,  rub  the  eyes  with 
it,  and  drop  iome  of  it  into  them. 

For  red  or  blood  foot  ten  EYES. 

1.  Beat  the  whites  of  eggs  with  rofe  or  plantain- water3 
and  fteep  a  rag  or  tow  in  it  and  apply  to  the  eyes. 

2.  Roaffc  an  apple  that  is  not  fharp  or  lour,  mix  the  pulp 
with  a  nurles  milk  into  a  fort  of  an  ointment,  and  with 
them  anoint  the  eyelids  for  the  rednefs  of  the  eyes. 

And  alfo  apply  to  the  temples  frontlets  made  with  Pro¬ 
vince  roles  or  conferve  of  rofes,  and  other  aflringent  things 
to  Hop  the  defluffion  from  the  brain  that  caufes  this 
rednefs. 

For  an  inveterate  Rednefs  of  the  EYES. 

Take  white  copperas,  the  quantity  of  a  hafle-nut,  one 
fcruple  of  the  flower-de-luce  of  Florence,  and  as  much  roch 
alum,  reduce  them  to  powder,  mix  thefe  with  a  pint  of 
Ipring-water  ^  or  elfe  boil  the  whole  together  till  the  water 
becomes  clear,  and  drop  three  or  four  drops  of  the  water 
into  the  eye. 

lou  may  alfo  make  an  ointment  of  the  dregs  of  linfeed 
oil,  gum  arabick,  tragacanth,  maffick  and  camphire  to  be 
apply’d  to  it. 

lo  prevent  the  EYE  from  continuing  black . 

Having  receiv’d  fome  blow,  you  muff  immediately  drop 
into  it  the  blood  of  a  pigeon  or  turtle’s  wing. 

fo  flop  fears  and  Humours  that  run  from  the  EYES, 

Make  a  decoHion  of  the  leaves  of  betony,  roots  of  fen¬ 
nel,  and  a  very  little  line  frank  incenfe,  ufe  this  for  an  eye- 

falve. 

2.  Often  wafh  weeping  eyes  with  the  deeoHion  of  cher¬ 
vil. 

3.  Fallen  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head,  fome  grains  of 
ambergreafe  ;  this  has  alfo  the  vertue  to  flop  deflu&ions  that 
fall  down  upon  the  throat. 

4.  You  may  rub  the  edges  of  the  eyes  with  the  foot  ok 

butter- 


butter,  burnt  in  a  lamp  ;  this  is  an  arcanum  that  is  very 
good,  to  dry  up  and  flop  all  running  of  the  eyes,  and  readi 
ly  to  clofe  up  all  lachrymal  fiitulaes  and  erofions  made  by 
blear-eyednefs. 

For  contujions  in  the  EYES* 

1.  Beat  the  leaves  of  eye- bright  with  a  rotten  apple,  and 
lay  it  on  the  eye  as  a  poultice,  and  repeat  it  as  it  grows  dry; 
fome  approve  of  the  juice  of  eye-bright  better  than  the 
leaves. 

2.  Take  the  crumbs  of  white  bread,  and  incorporate  it 
well  with  black  foft  foap,  as  much  as  will  make  a  fbmdx 
pafte,  of  which  make  a  little  cake  with  your  thumbs,  and 
apply  it  to  the  bruifed  part  ;  having  firft  ihutthe  eye,  and 
blinded  it  fo  that  it  may  lie  on  fome  hours,  or  a  day  if  need 
be  j  but  this  ought  to  be  ufed  with  great  caution. 

3.  Take  fuccory  water  and  crumbs  of  white  bread,  e~ 
nough  to  bring  it  almoft  to  a  confidence  ;  then  add  a  little 
fatfron,  and  if  you  pleafe  a  little  honey,  and  apply  it  with 
pledgets  of  flax  to  the  part  afflicted. 


Fo  BEAUTIFY  the  FACE. 

UPAKE  an  ounce  of  the  fined  tin  reduc’d  to  powder,  and 
-*■  two  ounces  of  aquafortis ,  put  them  into  a  large  earthen 
veflel,  fet  them  in  a  chimney  or  in  the  middle  of  a  court, 
and  leave  them  together  for  the  fpace  of  four  hours ;  then 
put  the  clear  water  into  another  earthen  pot,  and  pour  upon 
it  the  fame  quantity  of  faked  water ;  let  thefe  Band  24 
hours,  and  the  next  day  you  will  find  the  fine  fluff  or 
quickfilver  funk  to  the  bottom,  pour  oif  the  water  that  is 

!upon  it  gently,  walk  it  feven  Or  eight  times  with  palm  wa¬ 
ter,  and  fet  it  in  the  fun  to  dry. 

This  powder  may  be  us’d  with  a  pomatum  of  jeflamine 
or  that  of  Bleeps  trotters  >  or  of  veal  bones;  or  elie  to  the 
I  end  it  may  have  the  better  e£fe61  make  the  following  prc- 
|  paration. 
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Cyprus  vitriol  with  plantain  water,  is  an  excellent  feme- 
dy,  and  lo  is  the  juice  of  pimpernel, being  continued  for 
fome  days  morning  and  evening. , 

Another  for  the  fame. 

Take  the  pulp  of  the  flower-de-luce,  and  the  roots  of 
folomonYfeal,  of  each  an  ounce  5  wafli  them  well,  and 
fteep  them  for  a  week  in  cold  water  3  then  take  them  out, 
and  wipe  them  and  cut  them  pretty  fmall,  then  add  to  them 
the  fat  of  a  lamb’s  kidney  and  the  caul,  of  each  two  ounces, 
pour  the  water  upon  them  arid  let  them  fteep  flx  days, 
changing  the  water  daily  3  then  melt  the  fat  with  the  lame 
water  and  drain  the  mafs,  and  then  put  it  into  China  pots, 
but  change  the  water  every  day  $  put  a  dram  of  this  powder 
with  an  ounce  of  this  pomatum,  which  by  reafon  of  its 
whitenefs,  may  be  call’d  the  white  of  pearles. 

This  pomatum  does  not  only  beautily  the  face,  but  is 
alfo  good  for  tetters,  pimples,  and  other  cutaneous  diftenu 
pers. 

Another  Way . 

Take  fine  iulphur  and  roch  alum  of  each  half  an  ounce 
pound  them  to  powder,  add  to  thefie  half  an  ounce  of  rofe, 
water,  mix  them  well  in  a  vial,  let  them  hand  24  hours, 
and  ufe  them. 

PUSTULES  or  PIMPLES  in  the  FACE. 

1.  Boil  an  har.dtui  of  the  flowers  of  the  lefler  centuary 
in  three  pints  of  water,  till  half  is  confumed,  and  bath  the 
pultules  or  pimples  with  it  both  morning  and  evening. 

2.  Prepare  half  an  ounce  of  camphire,  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuiphur,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  litharge,  and  the 
fame  quantity  of  myrrh,  pound  thefe  ingredients  together 
and  infufe  them  in  half  a  pint  of  brandy  or  plantain- 
water  for  a  week,  and  chafe  the  face  wijh  a  linnen  rag  dipt 
in  it. 

3.  Put  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  borax  and  half  an  ounce 
of  camphor,  into  half  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  fcabious,  puri¬ 
fy ’d  by  fire,  and  flrain^d  through  a  linnen  cloth,  let  thefe 
infufe  two  or  three  days,  and  then  you  may  ufe  it. 

4.  Take  half  anj  ounce  of  camphor,  as  much  fuiphur 
jand  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  myrrha  and  the  fame  quantity  of, 

frank  incenfe^ 
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firankincenfe,  pound  them  to  a  fine  powder,  infufe  them  in 
half  a  pint  of  rofe,  plantain  or  fcabious  water,  for  a  week 
and  then  ufe  it. 

For  WRINKLES  in  the  FACE, 

Anoint  the  face  with  the  oil  of  myrrh  at  night  when 
going  going  to  bed,  and  cover  it  with  a  waxed  cloth  and  it 
will  take  out  the  wrinkles. 

2.  Take  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  tartar,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  the  mucillage  of  the  feed  ofpfillium,  or  of  quinces, 
fix  drams  of  cerufe,  a  quarter  of  a  dram  of  borax,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  oil  olive,  and  a  quarter  of  a  dram  of  fal 
gemmas  ;  ftir  all  thefe  together  well  with  a  wooden  fpoon 
in  a  Imall  earthen  plate,  and  rub  the  face  with  it. 

5.  Break  a  new  laid  egg  into  a  China  cup,  and  drew  over 
it  better  than  half  a  dram  of  fublimate,  let  this  foak  for  24 
hours  ;  in  the  mean  time  take  half  a  quartern  of  the  four 
cold  feeds,  an  ounce  of  bitter  almonds  ;  pound  thefe  to¬ 
gether  in  a  marble  mortar,  moidening  them  a  little  with 
two  quarts  of  river  water,  and  drain  them  through  a  linnen 
cloth  5  then  put  the  grofs  fubdance  of  the  almonds,  and 
cold  feeds  again  into  the  mortar  and  pound  them  with  as 
much  water,  and  drain  them  again,  put  this  fecond  liquor 
to  the  fird,  then  put  in  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  fugar  candy 
and  half  a  dram  of  burnt  alum,  put  thefe  to  the  eggs,  and 
then  pound  all  together,  moidening  them  by  little  and  little 
with  the  liquor,  then  fearce  the  whole  through  a  fieve,  and 
put  it  into  phials,  fhake  it  always  when  you  ufe  it, 

FENNEL.  The  leaves  and  feeds  of  fennel,  are  good  for 
drengthening  and  clearing  the  fight,  increafing  nurfes  milk* 
drengthing  the  domach,  and  for  allaying  prickings  in  the 
bread  5  the  feeds  taken  after  meals,  expell  wind,  help  di- 
geftion  and  being  chew’ d  fweeten  the  breath. 

FENNEL  GIANT.  The  pith  cf  this  plant,  when  it  is 
!  green,  being  taken  in  fome  liquor,  is  good  againd  fpitting 
<  of  blood,  and  the  dinging  of  vipers,  being  taken  in  fome 
1  wine,  and  put  into  the  nofe,  it  will  dop  its  bleeding.] 

FENUGREEK  being  apply’d  to  hot  impodhumes,  indames 
them  the  more,cleanfes,  dtgeds,  mollifies,  and  diffolves  them. 
The  feed  of  it  taken  in  honey  water,  will  foften  an  inward 
abfcefs  3  and  being  taken  with  a  little  honey  cleanfes  away 
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all  the  ill  humours  of  the  bowels,  and  allays  internal 
pains  3  the  decoffion  and  feed  pounded,  are  very  good  to 
be  apply’d  to  the  privy  parts  of  either  fex  for  taking  away 
any  pam  from  them, 

Green  fenugreek  pounded  with  vinegar,  and  apply’d  in 
cliffcers  is  good  for  weakneffes  in  the  womb,  and  ulcers, 
the  feed  is  excellent  in  the  bloody  flux,  The  meal  of  it 
being  mixt  with  fulphur  and  fait  petre,  is  good  for  taking 
away  freckles  in  the  face  3  for  the  gout  in  the  hands  and  feet 
and  for  impofthumes  behind  the  ears. 

The  deception  of  it  is  good  to  be  drank  by  thofe  that 
have  had  a  cough  a  long  time,  and  an  ulcerated  bread, 
a  little  fugar  being  added  to  it  3  being  kneaded  with  fome 
wine,  it  is  good  for  cleanfing  cancers. 

FERMENTATION  is  an  inteftine  motion  raifed  by  the 
©ccurfions  and  collifions  of  particles  of  different  gravities  3 
for  the  fpirituous  for  their  levity  and  fubtilty  drive  to  a- 
fcend,  and  get  to  the  furface  and  exhale  3  but  the  vifcid 
ones  entangle  them,  dop  their  afcent  and  prevent  their 
exhaling. 

The  included  air  is  a  great  indrument  or  caufe  of  it, 
for  the  motions  and  expanficns  of  its  particles  being  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  fubtile  and  vicious  parts  of  the  ferment¬ 
ing  liquor,  they  drive  dill  to  dilate,  afcend  and  efcape. 

Thefe  collifions  of  the  different  particles,  and  mb  affions 
of  the  air,  are  two  caules  of  this  affion. 

things  that  'promote  Fermentation  are . 

1  .Refl>  that  fo  the  yeaft  on  the  furface,  be  neither  too 
much  nor  too  often  broken,  and  give  opportunity  to  the 
ipirits  to  exhale  and  efcape. 

2.  A  free  admiffion  of  the  external  air,  fo  that  it  may 
have  accefs  to  ,  even  the  rnidd  of  the  working  ale,  unlefs 
the  air  be  very  heavy,  for  if  fo,  the  great  preflure  of  the 
atmofphere,  will  put  a  dop  to  the  fermentation. 

3.  Temperate  weather  is  neceffary3  for  an  over  rarified  or 
eomprefs’d  air,  are  the  bane  of  fermentation. 

Hence  it  is  absolutely  necefiary  to  chufe  a  fit  time  of  the 
year  3  when  the  air  and  water  abound  with  exhalations  from 
vegetables  of  the  fame  kind  3  for  the  fermenting  liquor  fucks 
in  thefe  particles  which  float  in  the  air,  by  uTich  the 
ftrcngth  and  fpirit  of  the  liquor  is  heightened,  and  fermen¬ 
tation  promoted. 

Thus 
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Thus  ale  of  made  peafe,  Beans,  rye,  or  nuts  would  fer¬ 
ment  lefs  and  be  ftrongeft,  if  made  when  the  grain  was  in 
flower  :  And  for  this  reafon  it  is,  that  wines  are  on  the  fret, 
when  vines  are  in  the  bloifom. 

So  rofe  water  that  is  flat  and  dead,  will  recover  its  fra- 
garant  fcent  when  rofes  are  in  their  prime,  though  it  be 
at  lome  hundred  miles  diftant  from  the  land  where  they 
grew. 

From  whence  we  may  Learn .  1 

1.  The  great  diflipation  and  wide  expanflon  of  the  ex¬ 
haling  particles  of  vegetables. 

2.  The  elafticity  of  the  air. 

3.  Its  conftant  inteftme  commotions. 

4.  Its  neceflary  communications  over  the  whole  globe, 

Fhe  chief  Appearances  that  happen  during  Fermentation 

are* 

1.  After  the  wort  and  barm  have  been  mix’d,  the  liquors 
begin  to  fwell,  rife  up  and  rarefy,  and  fet  up  many  imall 
bubbles  on  the  top,  which  breaking  by  the  fuperincum- 
bent  pillar  of  air,  fend  forth  a  hiding  noife  and  turn  into 
froth  5  and  the  whole  liquor  that  was  before  tranfparent,  be* 
comes  opaque  or  dark,  and  there  is  a  very  ftrong  and  in* 
teibne  motion  difcoverable  in  it. 

2.  The  parts  of  the  fermenting  liquor,  feem  very  ela- 
flick,  and  their  motion  very  violent, 

2.  A  thick  fkm  or  crufty  fcurf  is  found  on  the  top  of  the 
liquor ;  but  not  fo  compact  as  to  prevent  the  efcape  of  the 
elaflick  matters  through  it.  Then  this  leems  to  be  the  chief 
caufe  of  fermentation,  for  it  hinders  the  diflipation  and  wafte 
of  the  fpirituous  parts  of  the  liquor  $  and  if  it  be  often  bro» 
ken  it  retards  fermentation,  or  if  it  be  wholly  taken  off,  the 
further  a£lion  of  the  liquor  is  put  a  flop  to. 

4.  This  cruft  of  yeaft  at  the  top,  waftes  away  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  falls  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor,  and  is 
called  its  dregs  or  mother  ^  and  then  the  liquor  above  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  again,  ceafes  to  hils  and  bubble,  has  a  Jharp 
fpirituous  tafte  partly  four,  and  partly  fweet. 

If  a  fermentation  riles  too  high,  it  may  bs  ealily  check’d, 
by  calling  into  the  wort  oil  cffulphur,  fpirit  of  fait,  fpirit 
or  oil  of  vitriol,  or  any  other  acid  5  or  what  is  ufually  done 
by  wine  coopers,  when  their  wine  is  on  the  fret,  either  by 
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much  motion,  or  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  3  they  burn  a 
little  fulphur  under  or  near  the  veflel,  and  that  checks  the 
fury  at  once. 

The  fermentation  of  moloffes  is  laid  in  a  moment,  by 
throwing  a  little  powder  of  Jald'p  into  it. 

2.  If  the  ale  be  ready,  tun  it  up,  and  flop  the  veffe!  fo 
that  the  liquor  may  have  no  communication  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  air.  Or, 

3.  Exhauft  the  air  out  of  the  cafk,  and  fo  fhut  it 
up.  Or. 

4.  Set  the  cafk  in  fome  very  cold  water.  Or, 

5.  Comprefs  the  air  in  the  calk,  and  fo  fhut  it  up. 

The  fermentation  of  wort  is  done  beffc  in  a  veffel  that  is 
well  feafon’d 

r.  Becaufe  the  parts  of  the  liquor  before  fermented  in  it, 
having  impregnated  it,  they  prefently  exert  their  force  up¬ 
on  the  new  liquor,  rouze  up  its  parts,  and  determine  them 
to  affion  much  fooner,  than  any  new  unfeafon’d  cafk  could 
do. 

Nay  the  feafon’d  veffel  of  it  felf  will  excite  afermen- 
mentation  in  the  wort. 

2.  A  new  veffel  not  only  renders  the  fermentation  weak¬ 
er  and  flower,  but  imbibes  from  the  liquor  a  large  ihare 
of  the  fpirits  and  fermentable  parts,  which  caufes  what  re¬ 
mains  when  work’d,  to  table  more  flat  and  vapid, and  therefore 
this  veffel  for  fermentation  fhould  be  of  wood  3  for  earthen 
or  glaz'd  veflels  do  never  fuffer  a  fermentation  to  go  on 
regularly  3  but  are  proper  only  to  difeover  the  Phenomena 
which  occur  during  the  aTion 

If  the  ivort  when  boiled  were  put  into  feafon’d  vefifels  and 
fuffered  to  fland,  it  would  ferment  of  it  felf,  but  in  the 
winter  time  it  would  work  but  very  flowly  and  imperfefUy  3 
therefore  there  is  flill  need  to  add  a  ferment,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  ye  aft  or  barm. 

But  country  people  who  live  at  a  good  diftance  from 
towns  or  publick  houfes,  make  ufe  of  divers  contrivances 
to  catife  a  fermentation  in  worts,  which  fhall  always  be  rea¬ 
dy,  as  honey,  fugar  or  leaven  put  into  wort,  do  all  raife 
fermentation. 

Some  ufe  flour  and  eggs  3  others  Caftile  foap,  or  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  barley,  or  the  quinteffence  of  malt  or  wine, 
or  fa!  ‘JPanariftus,  or  barm  taken  from  the  top  of  the  vat 
and  fet  to  fettle,  then  pour  water  upon  it,  changing  the  wa¬ 
ter 


ter  once  a  week,  the  barm  will  be  good  fix  or  eight  weeks 
after. 

Some  throw  a  broom  or  juniper  branch,  or  a  withe  made 
of  hazel  into  a  working  vat,  and  let  them  lie  in  the  work¬ 
ing  liquor,  during  its  fermentation  ;  then  they  take  it  out, 
and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  though  it  dries,  it 
preferves  its  fermenting  quality,  and  will  be  ready  and  as 
good  as  barm,  tho’  not  us’d  for  nine  months  after,  nayfome 
fay  feveral  years 

Of  FERMENTING  and  working  Seers  or  Ales 

In  the  firfl  place  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  yeafl  is  a 
very  flrong  acid,  abounding  with  iubtile,  fpirituous  quali¬ 
ties,  whofe  particles  being  wrap’d  up  in  thofe  that  are  vif- 
cid,  are  by  their  being  mixed  with  the  wort  brought  to  an 
intefline  motion, caufed  by  the  particles  of  different  gravities. 

For  as  the  fpirituous  parts  of  the  wort,  will  be  conti¬ 
nually  flriving  to  get  up  to  the  furface,  the  glutinous 
adhefive  ones  of  the  yeafl  will  be  as  conflant  in  retarding, 
or  hindering  their  afcent,  and  fo  prevent  their  efcape  •  by 
which  the  fpirituous  liquors  are  fet  loofe,  and  free  from 
their  vifcid  confinements  as  appears  by  the  froth  on  the  top, 
and  to  this  end  a  moderate  warmth  haftens  the  operation,  by 
its  opening  the  vifcidities,  in  which  fome  fpirituous  parts 
may  be  entangled,  and  unbends  the  fpring  of  the  included 
air. 

The  vifcid  parts  that  are  raifed  to  the  top,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  own  lightnefs  ;  but  by  the  continual  efforts 
and  occurfions  of  the  fpirits  to  get  uppermoft,  fhew  when 
the  ferment  is  at  higheft,  and  hinders  the  finer  fpirits  from 
making  their  efcape j  but  if  this  intefline  operation  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  too  long,  a  great  many  of  them  will 
efcape,  and  the  remaining  of  them  will  grow  fiat  and 
vapid, 

Now  tho1  a  fmall  quantity  of  yeafl  is  requifite  to  break 
the  band  of  corruption  in  the  wort,  yet  it  is  in  it  felf  of 
a  poifonous  nature,  as  many  other  acids  are  $  for  if  a  pla- 
iler  of  thick  yeafl  be  apply ’d.  to  the  wrifls,  as  is  fometimes 
done  for  agues,  it  will  there  raife  little  puflules,  or  Millers, 
in  fomc  degree  like  the  venomous  Cantharides . 

And  yet  feveral  perions  do  beat  the  yeafl  into  the  wort 
for  a  week  together,  or  longer  to  improve  it,  as  they  ima¬ 
gine  or  call  it  5  but  more  properly  fpeaking,  is  loading 
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the  wort  with  its  heavy  and  ftrong  fpirituous  particles,  and 
that  for  two  reafons. 

Firft.  Becaufe  it  will  make  the  liquor  fo  heady,  that  five 
bufhels  of  malt,  will  make  wort  equal  in  ftrength  to  fix, 
and  that  by  means  of  the  ftupefying  narcotick  qualities  of 
the  yealf. 

This  mercenary  fubtilty  (Tays  an  ingenious  brewer)  and 
impofition  has  fo  prevail’d  with  the  vulgar  and  ignorant, 
that  have  frequented  ale-hcuies,  where  they  have  met  with 
fuch  drinks,  iuppofing  their  drinks  were  ftronger  and  better 
than  others,  and  that  this  wTas  the  pure  effects  of  the  malt 
when  at  the  fame  time  they  were  driving  nails  in  their 
coffins,  by  impregnating  the  blood  with  the  noxious  quali¬ 
ties  of  this  poifonous  acid,  as  has  been  experienc’d  by  ma¬ 
in-  of  its  drinkers,  in  buffering  violent  head  aches,  lofs  of 
appetite,  and  other  inconveniences  the  next' day,,  and  fome 
mes  longer  after  a  debauch  of  Inch  liquor. 

Secondly.  It  is  alledg’d  for  beating  the  yeaft  into  the  wort 
that  it  gives  it  a  fine  twang  or  relifh,  or  as  fome  call  it 
in  London,  makes  the  ale  bite  of  the  yeaft;  whereas  it  feems 
rather  to  prove  a  difeovery  of  the  infection  by  the  naufe- 
pufnefs  of  its  tafte. 

Of  Fermentaing  ’Drinks  brew’d  in  private  Families 

The  heft  way  is  to  put  fome  yeaft  into  a  fmall  quanti¬ 
ty  of  warm  wort  in  a  hand  bowl,  which  is  fet  a  iwimrring 
on  the  top  for  a  little  while,  where  it  works  out  leifurely, 
mixes  with  the  wort  that  is  buffered  to  be  firft:  quite  cold 
in  lummer,  and  almoft  cold  in  winter;  for  by  how  much 
the  cooler  it  is  fermented  or  work’d,  by  fo  much  longer 
will  it  keep  ;  too  much  heat  agitating  the  fpirituous  par¬ 
ticles  into  too  quick  a  motion,  whereby  they  either  fpend 
the m (elves  too  baft,  or  fly  away  too  boon,  and  then  the  drink 
will  certainly  work  into  a  blifter’d  head,  which  is  never  na¬ 
tural;  but  when  it  ferments  by  moderate  degrees  into  a  fine 
white  curl'd  head,  the  working  is  truly  genuine,  and  plainly 
fhew  that  the  brewer  has  managed  it  rightly. 

To  one  hogfhead  of  beer  that  is  to  be  kept  nine  months 
fnay  be  allowed  a  quart  of  thick  veaft,  and  fet  it  to  fer¬ 
ment  as  cool  as  it  will  admit  to  he,  for  two  days  together, 
either  in  March  or  October ;  and  if  you  find  it  works  too 
faff,  you  may  check  it  at  nleafure,  by  ftirring  in  (bmp  raw 
lyort  with  a'  hand-bowl, 
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In  like  manner  in  country  ales,  the  fame  method  is  to 
be  ufed,  becaufe  they  are  to  be  kept  fome  time;  and  fome 
perfons  do  fo  nicely  obferve  this  method  as  to  do  the  fame 
by  their  fmall  beer  wort. 

Now  by  thefe  additions  of  raw  wort,  there  are  as  often 
new  commotions  raifed  in  the  beer  or  ale,  which  mull  of 
neceftity  contribute  to  the  rarefying  and  commuting  the 
whole. 

But  I  fhall  not  determine  whether  it  is  by  thefe  joining 
principles  of  the  wort  and  yeaft,  that  the  drink  is  render’d 
linoother  •  or  that  the  fpirituous  parts  are  more  entangled  and 
kept  from  making  their  efcape  :  Yet  certain  it  is,  that  fuch 
fmall  liqudrs  generally  fparkle  and  knit  out  of  the  barrel  as 
others  do  out  of  a  bottle,  and  is  very  pleafant. 

Some  for  butt  or  flout  beer,  when  they  find  it  works  up 
with  a  fliff  yeaft,  will  mix  it  once,  and  beat  it  in  with  a 
hand  bowl,  and  when  it  has  work’d  up  a  fecond  time  in 
fuch  manner,  put  it  up  into  the  veifel  with  the  yeaft  on  the 
top  and  the  fediments  at  the  bottom,  and  reierve  fome 
of  it  in  a  tub  to  fill  the  calk  up  as  it  works  over,  and 
when  it  has  done  working,  leave  it  with  a  thick  head 
on,  to  prelerve  it. 

But  if  ale  is  to  be  kept  very  long,  they  hop  it  according¬ 
ly  and  beat  the  yeaft  in  every  four  or  five  hours  for  two 
days  fuceeftively  in  warm  weather,  and  four  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  till  the  yeaft  begins  to  work  heavy  and  fticks  to  the 
hollow  part  of  the  bowl  if  it  be  turn’d  down  on  the  fame; 
then  they  take  all  the  yeaft  off  at  the  top  and  leave  all 
the  dregs  behind  •  putting  up  none  but  the  dear  drink,  and 
after  it  hath  work’d  a  little  in  the  barrel,  it  will  in  a  few 
days  be  fine,  and  fit  for  drinking. 

But  the  pernicious  error  of  beating  in  the  yeaft  too  long, 
has  been  fufticiently  deteded,  and  it  is  certain  that  light 
fermentations  are  the  moft  natural  for  malt  liquors  and  hu¬ 
man  bodies. 

Yo  forward  the  FERMENTATION  cf  Malt  Liquor , 

If  either  ale,  or  beer  is  backward  in  working,  it  is  a 
practice  to  throw  over  it  fome  flour  out  of  a  drudging-box, 
or  with  the  hand  over  the  top  of  the  drink,  which  becomes 
a  fort  of  cruft  or  cover  to  help  to  keep  the  cold  out;  others 
putin  an  ounce  or  two  of  powdered  ginger,  which  will  heat 
$he  wort  fo  as  to  bring  it  forward ;  others  fill  a  gallon 


ftone-ibottle  with  boiling  water  and  put  into  the  tub  of  wort 
well  cork’d,  which  will  for  fome  time  communicate  a  heat 
and  forward  the  fermentation. 

Others  put  by  fome  of  the  raw  wort,  which  they  beat 
and  mix  with  the  reft,  which  they  put  in  an  earthen 
veflel,  but  great  care  mu  ft  be  ufed,  that  the  veflel  in 
which  it  is  heated  has  no  manner  of  greafe  about  it,  which 
will  hinder  its  fermenting. 

For  retarding  the  FERMENTATION-. 

For  retarding  and  keeping  back  the  working  of  any 
drink  that  is  too  much  heated  in  working,  the  cold  raw 
wort  is  the  molt  proper  of  any  thing  to  check  it :  Or  it 
may  be  broke  into  feverai  other  tubs  and  the  fury  will  be  ta¬ 
ken  off  by  the  fhallownefs  of  lying  in  them  3  but  fome  put 
pewter  difhes  into  it  for  that  purpofe. 

Others  again  tie  up  bran  in  a  coarfe  thin  cloth  and  put 
it  into  the  vat,  whereby  the  fpungy  and  floury  nature  and 
clofe  bulk,  it  will  abforb  a  quantity  of  [the  drinkand  caufe 
a  heat  that  will  forward  the  working. 

Others  again  beat  up  the  whites  of  a  couple  of  eggs 
with  half  a  quartern  of  good  brandy,  and  put  it  either  in¬ 
to  the  working  tub,  or  into  the  calk,  and  put  a  warm  cloth 
over  the  bung,  and  that  quickly  brings  it  forward.  See 
'Brewing  and  : Diflilling . 

FERN.  The  root  of  the  male  fern  taken  to  the  Quanti¬ 
ty  of  four  drams  in  honey  water,  is  good  for  killing  large 
worms  in  the  body  5  but  before  this  be  taken, the  perionmuft: 
fir  ft  eat  garlick.  it  will  alfo  cure  the  fwelling  of  the  fpleem 

The  leaves  of  the  female  fern  frefh  gathered  and  eaten 
amongft  other  herbs,  are  good  for  opening  the  body. 

The  root  being  put  into  a  hogfhead,  will  prevent  wine 
from  growing  fowr. 

To  dry  GREEN  FIGS. 

Tet  your  figs  be  white  and  at  the  full  growth,  before  they 
change  colour,  flit  them  at  the  bottom  $  put  them  int©  Icald- 
ing  water  *  but  let  them  not  boil,  till  they  are  turn’d  yel¬ 
low  *  then  fet  them  by  till  they  are  cold,  cover  them  dole, 
laying  fomething  on  them  to  keep  them  under  water  5  then 
fet  them  on  the  fire  again,  and  when  they  are  ready  to  boil, 
put  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  verdegreafe  and  vinegar,  and  keep 
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them  In  a  fcald  till  they  are  green;  then  put  them  into  boi¬ 
ling  water  and  boil  them  till  they  are  tender,  lay  them  out 
to  drain  and  clarify  a  pound  and  half  of  lingle  refin’d  fugar 
to  every  pound  of  figs  5  into  which,  when  it  is  cold  put  in 
the  figs,  and  let  them  lie  all  night  in  the  cold  fyrup  *  the 
next  day  boil  them  till  they  are  very  clear,  and  the  fyrup  is 
very  thick,  after  this  give  them  a  fcald  every  day  for  a 
week,  then  lay  them  out  on  plates  and  fet  them  to  dry  in 
a  ftove,  turning  them  every  day  5  and  having  weigh’d  the 
figs  when  raw,  put  a  pound  of  fugar  to  a  pint  of  water  an- 
fwerable  to  the  weight  of  the  figs. 

If  the  figs  grow  too  dry,  you  may  put  them  into  the 
fyrup  again,  and  they  will  feem  to  be  new  to  the  end  of 
the  year. 

To  dry  black  FIGS. 

Having  weigh’d  your  figs,  flit  them  at  the  bottom  ;  then 
throw  them  into  boiling  water  5  and  boil  them  till  they  are 
very  tender  5  drain  them  well  from  the  water  ;  and  having 
made  a  fyrup  of  clarified  lingle  refin’d  loaf  fugar  equal  to 
their  weight,  and  half  a  pint  of  water  to  a  pound  ot  fugar 
into  this,  when  it  is  cold,  put  the  figs,  letting  them  remain 
in  it  all  night  *  the  next  day  boil  them  till  they  are  very  clear  • 
giving  them  a  fcald  every  day  till  the  fyrup  grows  thick,  then 
lay  them  out  as  you  ufe  them,  but  always  when  you  take 
any  out  heat  the  fyrup  again  or  elfe  they  will  not  keep.  If 
they  grow  too  dry,  you  may  put  them  into  the  fyrup  again, 
giving  the  fyrup  a  fcald. 

Obfervations  concerning  FISH. 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  all  fifh  that  will  live  a  long  time 
out  of  water  will  ficken,  and  their  flefh  will  become  infirm 
by  lying  in  tbe  air  5  therefore  if  fifh  are  to  be  fent  a  days 
journey,  or  kept  a  day  before  they  are  drefs’d,  it  will  be 
belt  to  kill  them  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  fie  Hu  will  be  firm. 

Some  experienc’d  perfons  who  have  made  fi  filing 
their  fludy,  fay,  that  the  goodnefs  of  boil’d  fifh  conlifts 
chiefh/  in  the  fhmnefs  of  their  flefh  •  and  in  the  next 
place  *  that  the  flefh  parts  ealily  from  the  bone  $  and  to 
effeH  this  they  direct  to  kill  the  fifh  immediately  after 
they  are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  when  you  are  about  to 
boil  them  to  put  two  or  three  handfuls  of  fait  into  two  or 
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three  quarts  of  water,  and  in  proportion,  to  put  in  the  fiih 
while  the  water  is  cold,  then  to  fet  them  on  the  fire  and 
make  them  boil  as  quick  as  poffible,  without  covering  the 
fiih  water. 


A  SAUCE  for  BOIL’D  FISH. 

Boil  an  onion,  a  bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  feme  horfe-radifh 
dic’d,  an  anchovy  in  beet  gravy,  and  a  little  white  wine  well  y 
then  drain  the  liquor  and  add  to  it  a  Ipoonful  of  mutkroom 
katchup,  and  thicken  it  with  butter,  mix’d  with  floury  and 
if  it  be  for  fi Hi  day,  you  may  ufe  mulhrootn  gravy;  or  a 
greater  quantity  of  mufhrom  gravy,  or  fiili  gravy  inftead  of 
the  beef  gravy. 


FISH-BROTH. 

Cleanfe  tenches,  pikes  eeels  and  carps  from  their  dime, 
and  cut  off  their  gills,  then  put  all  into  a  great  kettle  or 
pot  with  water,  fait,  a  bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  an  onion 
duck  with  cloves  and  fome  butter  5  boil  all  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  dram  it  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  pour  fome  of  it 
feparately  into  three  pots,  into  one  of  which  put  in  the  pick¬ 
ings  of  muihrooms,  which  you  mud  afterwards  take  out 
by  draining  them  through  a  fieve  with  a  cullis,  fry’d  flour, 
and  a  piece  of  green  lemony  this  thickening  liquor  may 
ferve  for  brown  pottages,  as  alio  for  fide  dilhes  and  inter- 
meffes. 

In  the  fecond  put  pounded  almonds  with  the  yolks  of  hard 
eggs  for  white  pottages,  particularly  thole  of  profitrolles, 
'{melts,  perches,  foies  and  other  fiih  dred  in  white  broth 
and  for  fome  ragoes  of  the  like  nature. 

3.  In  the  third  pot  the  fiih  of  all  the  pottages,  as  well 
white  as  brown,  both  for  the  fide  difhes  and  mter-meffes., 
may  be  boil’d  together,  to  make  fome  jelly. 

Another. 

Hang  a  pot  over  the  fire  with  water,  whole  onions,  parfi- 
nips,  parfley  roots,  forrel  and  all  fweet-herbs,  and  good 
butter,  feafon  all  well,  then  add  the  bones  and  carcaffes  of 
fifhes,  the  flefh  of  which  has  been  taken  off  to  make  farces  5 
and  even  the  entrails  of  thole  that  have  been  farced  after 
they  have  been  well  cleanfed,  and  alfo  the  tails  of  cray- 
fifhes  pounded  with  four  or  five  fpconfuls  ©f  onion  juice. 

When 
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When  the  whole  mefs  is  finifhed  and  fufficiently  boil’d 
flrain  it  through  a  fieve,  put  it  aga-in  into  the  the  pot,  and 
keep  it  hot  to  lay  the  foups  a  leaking,  to  prepare  the  Mi 
for  the  potage  and  other  ufes. 

FISH  FARCE* 

Take  carps,  pikes  or  other  fillies,  and  mix  all  well  upon 
a  dreifer,  alfo  prepare  an  omelet  that  is  not  fry’d  too  much 
with  mulhrooms,  truffles,  parlly  and  chibbols,  and  let  all 
be  put  upon  the  farce,  when  it  has  been  well  ordered  and 
feafoned  j  you  may  alio  add  to  thefe  the  crum  of  a  loaf 
foak’d  in  milk  with  butter  and  yolks  of  eggs,  arid  you  mult 
take  care  to,  thicken  the  fauce  well,  this  farce  may  ierve  for 
farcing  foies  and  carps,  to  make  andovillets,  croquets  and 
every  thing  that  may  be  thought  convenient,  as  It  were  on 
flelh  days. 


FITS  of  the  MOTHER. 

The  fymptoms  that  accompany  this  diilemper  are  the 
vertigo,  dimnefs  of  fight,  reftlenefs  and  pain  in  the  bottom 
of  the  belly,  belchings,  inclination  to  vomit,  delirium  and 
eonvulfions. 

The  remedies  are  lirong  odours  as  thofe  of  cafloreum  and 
the  fumes  of  hartshorn  and  feathers  put  under  the  stole,  are- 
good  to  allay  the  diftemper. 

Alfo  beat  two  eggs  very  well  even  to  a  froth  or  foam,  and 
put  it  upon  hemp  tow,  then  ftew  powder  of  frank  itfcenfe 
and  pepper  both  in  powder  upon  the  eggs,  and  foil  the 
frankincenfe  and  then  the  pepper,  and  then  take  it.  The 
tow  mult  be  alio  apply  5d  to  the  belly. 

FLAX  is  a  plant  that  rifes  out  of  the  ground  with  a  long 
flender  dalk,  fet  with  flender,  narrow  leaves,  and  bears 
flowers  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  which  as  they  fall  away  are 
fucceeded  by  round  feed  velfeis  as  large  as  peafe,  including 
yellowifh  feeds,  which  are  call’d  linfeeds. 

Flax  delights  to  grow  in  ground  frefh  broken  up,  and  in 
si  fliffi  clayey  ground,  which  is  not  the  worfe,  if  it  be  fome- 
what  moift,  from  fuch  ground  it  will  grow  very  throng  * 
but  then  the  flax  will  not  be  very  fine. 

There  is  but  little  trouble  in  the  fowing  the  iced  for  that 
the  ground  need  be  plough’d  but  once. 

This  iced  is  to  be  fown  in  March  5  or  feme  fow  it  in  April , 
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and  others  defer  the  doing  it  till  May ,  fuppoflng  that  by 
lowing  it  late  in  the  fummer  months,  the  flax  will  not  be 
over  nouriflied,  and  will  confequently  be  the  finer  j  or  elfe 
that  feme  grounds  which  will  not^  bear  ploughing  fo  early 
in  the  year  as  March. 

Indeed  there  is  fo  much  difference  in  the  fituation  of 
grounds  that  even  in  the  lame  parifh  fome  hills,  the  ground 
lying  on  the  fouth  fide,  has  been  fit  to  plough  and  low  in 
February  or  at  latefl  in  March ,  and  that  on  the  north  fide 
not  till  the  end  of  April.  But  at  what  time  foever  it  be 
iown,  which  fhould  be  whenever  the  ground  lhall  be  fit  for 
ploughing,  if  it  can  be  poffible  contrive,  fo  that  the  feed 
be  in  the  ground  at  fuch  a  time  as  rain  may  be  expected,  for 
it  requires  wet  to  bring  it  up. 

As  for  the  time  wlien  the  flax  is  fit  to  gather,  that  may 
be  known  by  the  yellowiih  colour  of  the  Balk,  and  the  ful- 
nefs  of  the  growth  of  the  feed  veffels  at  which  time  it  is  to 
be  pluck’d  up  by  the  roots  and  ty’d  up  in  bundles  to  be  let 
upright  and  expos’d  to  the  fun,  the  feeds  veffels  being  then 
combed  off  with  a  fort  of  iron  comb  j  thefe  feeds  having 
lam  expos’d  to  the  fun  a  few  days  will  be  fit  to  be  preis’d 
for  linfeed  oil. 

When  the  Balks  are  grown  pretty  dry,  then  lay  the  bund¬ 
les  in  water  in  a  place  where  they  may  be  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  fun,  and  lay  a  weight  upon  them  under  water, 
till  the  rind  or  outer  Ban  of  the  Balks  begin  to  grow  lofe, 
and  rot  •  then  unloofe  the  bundles  and  fpread  them  mthe  fun, 
that  they  may  dry  thoroughly,  then  beat  them  with  beetles, 
till  the  outer  rind  and  all  the  pulpy  part  is  quite  loB,  fo 
that  there  remains  only  the  Brings  of  the  flax  5  then  comb  and 
hack  it  with  iron  combs  till  it  is  drawn  out  fine,  and  fhines 
like  filk,  the  more  it  is  combed  the  finer  it  will  be. 

That  which  is  thus  combed  from  the  flax  is  call’d  tow,  and 
is  us’d  for  coarfe  work,  for  weaving  a  fort  of  harfh  cloth 
and  the  pure  flux  is  us’d  for  making  the  finefl  linen. 

The  flax,,  &c.  being  fpun  is  fent  to  the  weavers,  and 
when  it  is  woven  the  flaxen  cloth  is  laid  in  the  hot  lun  and 
watered  till  it  becomes  very  white,  and  then  it  is  fit  to  be 
made  into  fuch  garments,  and  for  other  neceffary  ufes. 

In  fome  cafes  this  flaxen  or  linen  thread  is  dy’d  of  fe¬ 
deral  colours  before  it  is  woven  into  cloth,  or  elfe  when  it 
is  woven  and  whitened  it  is  printed  with  variety  of  figures 
and  colours  which  makes  a  light  rummer  wear  for  women, 
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But  even  m  the  weaving  of  it  there  is  a  great  variety 
the  plain  cloth  brought  from  Holland,  cambric  k,  law*] 


diapers,  damafks,  huckaback,  &c.  which  are  all  the  produel: 
of  flax  but  only  drefs’d  and  wrought  feveral  ways,  and 
alfo  all  laces,  lowing  thread,  &c.  are  made  of  flax. 

FLAX  WEED  is  of  a  hot,  moift,  bitter  quality  •  it  pro- 
vokes  urine,  for  which  the  deco6lion  of  its  leaves  are  ex¬ 
cellent  5  it  is  alfo  good  for  expelling  of  poifon,  diffolving 
coagulated  blood,  and  promoting  womens  merries. 

FLEAS,  to  ML 

1.  Rub  a  fmall  flick  with  the  greafe  of  a  hedge  hog  and 
fix  it  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  all  the  fleas,  as  fome 
lay,  will  flock  to  it  and  perifh. 

2.  Water  the  room  with  lye  and  goats  milk  mix’d  to¬ 
gether. 

3.  Put  copperas  or  vitriol  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  when  it 
is  diffolv’d  water  the  room  with  it. 

4.  Make  a  decodlion  of  land  caltrop,  bramble,  arfe- 
fmart,  coloquintida  and  cabbage  leaves  and  fpread  it  about 
the  room,  and  it  will  either  drive  the  fleas  away  or  kill 
them. 

5.  Boil  the  leaves  of  lupine  and  wormwood  in  water, 
and  water  the  room  with  it,  or  with  the  water  that  worm¬ 
wood,  colloquintida,  peach  tree  leaves,  vervein  and  coriander 
has  been  boiled. 

A  STEAK  FLORENTINE. 

Take  a  neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  flakes,  take  off  the 
fkin,  and  the  fat  at  the  thick  end,  feaion  it  with  pepper 
and  fait,  lay  them  into  your  difh  with  an  anchovy,  minc’d 
imall,  a  little  nutmeg  dic’d  thin  and  a  little  thyme,  fhred 
fine,  and  a  pint  of  oifters,  balls  of  forc’d  meat,  half  a  pint 
oi  claret  and  half  a  pint  of  water,  cover  the  difh.  with 
puff-pafle  and  bake  it. 

7b  CANDY  any  Son  c/FLOWER. 

Take  the  bell  treble  refin’d  fugar,  break  it  into  lumps 
and  dip  them  piece  by  piece  in  water  3  put  them  into  a 
fiiver  fauce-pan  or  bafon  3  melt  them  over  the  fire,  and 
when  it  juft  begins  to  boil,  ftrain  it  through  a  mull  in  and 
fet  it  on  the  fire  again,  and  boil  it  till  it  draws  in  hairs, 
which  may  be  try’d  by  holding  up  the  fpoon  3  then  put  in 
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flowers  of  what  fort  foever,  and  fet  them  in  cups  or  glades* 
and  when  it  is  of  a  hard  candy,  break  it  into  lumps  and  lay 
it  as  high  as  you  pleafe  5  dry  it  in  a  dove  or  the  fun,  and 
it  will  look  like  fugar-candy. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 

The  root  of  it  is  good  agamft  coughs ;  it  diflolves  and 
fub  lhzes  the  grofs  humour,  that  cannot  be  dilcharg’d  by 
fpitring,  ieven  drams  of  it  in  fome  proper  liquor,  will 
purge  away  the  water  and  grois  phlegm,  and  is  very  good 
for  the  droply. 

The  root  of  the  baftard  flower-de-luce  is  cold  and  defic- 
cative,  being  taken  in  fome  proper  liquor,  it  is  good  again  It 
all  the  indifpoiitions  of  the  brain  :  it  retains  the  urine  and 
the  mealies,  and  flops  the  bloody  flux.  The  juice  efpe- 
cially  produces  the  fame  effect. 

Being  put  into  gliders  it  allays  the  pain  of  the  fciatica : 
the  root  dry’d  and  powdered  cleanfes  and  confolidates  hol¬ 
low  and  filthy  ulcers.  Being  held  in  the  mouth  it  fwcetens 
the  breath  •  being  put  among  cloths  it  hinders  them  from 
being  worm  or  moth  eaten. 

The  juice  of  the  root  being  taken  inwardly  feveral  times 
evacuates  dropfical  water,  eipecially  if  mixt  with  the  yolk 
of  an  half  boil’d  egg. 

The  roots  mixt  with  hellebore  and  twice  the  quantity  of 
bony,  takes  away  pimples,  rednefs  and  freckles,  the  face 
being  rubh’d  therewith. 

A  decoffion  of  the  roots  removes  obibru6fions  caus’d  by  a 
grofs  humour,  provokes  urine  and  kills  the  worms. 

The  Italians  preferve  this  root  when  it  is  quite  frefli 
with  lugar  or  hony  and  ule  it  for  all  the  forementioned 
purpofes,  they  make  an  oil  of  the  flowers  beep’d  in  oil, 
which  has  the  vertue  of  mollifying,  diffolving  and  allaying 
the  pains  of  the  gout  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe. 

I’o  make  FLUMMERY. 

Put  three  large  handfuls  of  finely  ground  oat  meal  fo  deep 
for  24  hours  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water  5  then  pour  off  the 
clear  water  and  put  two  quarts  of  freih  water  to  it  ;  drain 
it  thro’  a  fine  hair  fieve  and  boil  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a 
baby  pudding  ;  birring  it  continually  while  it  is  boiling  that 
it  may  be  extraordinary  fniooth  ^  and  when  you  firb  drain 
it  out  before  you  fee  it  on  the  Ere,  put  in  two  fpoonful  of 
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Orange-flower- water  and  a  fpoonfui  of  fugar,  when  it  Is  boil’d 
enough,  pour  it  out  into  fhallow  difhes  and  ferve  it, 

HA  RTS-HORN  FLUMMERY, 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  /havings  of  harts-horn  in  three  pints 
of  fpring-water  over  a  gentle  fire  •  then  itrain  it  through  a 
fine  fieve  into  the  balon,  and  fet  it  by  till  it  is  cold  $  then  juft 
melt  it  over  the  fire  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white 
wine,  half  a  pint  of  new  thick  cream,  and  two  fpoonfuls  of 
orange-flower-water  $  fcald  the  cream  and  let  it  Hand  till  it 
Is  cold  before  you  mix  it  with  the  wine  and  jelly ;  fweeten 
it  with  double  refin’d  iugar  to  your  palate  ^  keeping  beating 
it  for  an  hour  and  a  halt  all  one  way  5  or  elfe  it  will  not  mix 
nor  pleale  you  by  its  looks  5  dip  your  cups  in  water,  before 
you  pour  it  into  them,  or  elfe  it  will  not  turn  out  well ; 
let  it  ft  and  in  them  24  hours  before  you  'pend  it  $  then  turn 
it  out  and  ftiek  it  all  over  the  top  with  flips  of  blanch’d  al¬ 
monds,  It  may  be  eat  either  with  cream  or  wine,  as  you 
pleale. 

FLUMMERY;  x 

One  way  us’d  in  the  weft  of  England  is  to  fteep  half  a 
peck  of  wheat  bran  for  three  or  four  days  in  cold  water,  and 
then  to  /train  out  the  oily  and  milky  water  of  it,  and  to  boil 
it  to  a  jelly,  and  afterwards  it  is  iweetened  with  fugar,  rofe 
and  orange-flower-water,  and  then  it  is  let  Hand  till  it  is  cold<> 
and  thickened  again,  and  eaten  with  white  or  Rheni/h  wine 
or  cream  milk. 


Another  Way . 

Put  two  handfuls  of  fine  ground  oatmeal  into  a  quart  of 
fair  water,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fteep  a  day  and  a  nighty 
then  pour  off  the  clear  water,  and  put  the  fame  quantity 
of  frelh  water  to  it,  palling  it  through  a  fine  fieve,  and  theii 
boil  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  hafty  pudding,  ftirring  it  ail  the 
while  that  it  may  be  very  fmooth  9  and  when  you  firft  ftrairt, 
it  out  before  you  fet  it  on  the  fire,  put  in  one  fpoonfui  of 
fugar,  and  another  of  orange-flower- water,  when  it  is  boil’d 
enough  pour  it  out  into  fhallow  ddhes  for  ufei 
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HARTSHORN  FLUMMERY. 


Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  harts-horn  in  two  quarts  of 
water  till  it  comes  to  one;  let  it  Band  all  night;  then  beat 
and  blanch  two  ounces  of  almonds*  melt  the  jelly,  mix  it 
with  the  almonds  and  Brain  them  through  a  thin  Brainer  or 
hair  fieve;  then  put  in  half  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  cream,  a 
little  cinnamon,  and  a  blade  of  mace  ;  boil  thefe  together  and 
fweeten  it. 

Put  it  into  China  cups,  when  you  ufe  it,  turn  it  out  of  the 
cups  and  eat  it  with  cream. 

The  BLOODY  FLUX  in  a  Cow. 

Take  either  one  ounce  of  elder  buds  or  elder  flowers  if 
green,  if  dry  two  ounces,  hyflop,  mallows  and  celandine  of 
each  an  handful,  boil  thefe  in  five  pints  of  old  Arong  beer, 
or  if  it  be  but  of  a  (mall  breed  in  three  pints,  add  anniieeds 
and  liquorice  of  each  about  two  ounces  with  treacle  and 
butter,  of  each  fix  ounces,  and  add  madder  two  ounces. 

Give  this  to  the  cow,  keep  her  warm  and  give  her  warm 
mafh  es ,  grating  into  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  oak  bark  ; 
let  her  have  no  cold  water  ;  but  maflies  only. 

To  make  a  good  FORC’D  MEAT  for  any  ufe. 

Take  two  pound  of  veal,  the  fame  quantity  of  beef  fuet, 
and  a  bit  of  bacon  ;  chop  all  thefe  together  very  fine,  pound 
them  in  a  mortar  and  fealon  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves, 
mace,  nutmeg  and  iweet-herbs  ;  and  when  you  roll  it 
up  to  fry  add  the  yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs  to  bind  it. 
You  may  if  you  pleaie  add  oifiers  or  marrow. 

FOWLS.  A  crofs  Brain  of  fowls  in  the  month  of  April 
may  be  produc’d  between  a  cock  pheafant  and  the  hens  of  com¬ 
mon  poultry,  if  a  cock  phcafmt  be  kept  in  a  company  of  fix 
or  feven  hens,  in  a  place  where  there  can  be  no  other  mixture, 
and  the  fowls  bred  from  this  breed  will  be  of  delicate  breed. 

To  preferve  F  OWLS  for  fending  to  a  confide raMe 

T)iflance . 

If  you  would  have  fowls  preferv’d  fweet  and  good  lor  fe* 
veral  days,  obierve  the  following  directions. 

When  the  fowls  are  k’Td,  puU  them  immediately,  draw 
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them  and  dry  a  napkin  very  well,  and  as  loon  as  if  is 
cold,  dry  the  infide  of  the  fowls  with  it  as  much  as  poflible 
you  can,  and  lay  them  in  another  dry,  cool  napkin  till  they 
are  quite  cold,  then  put  them  into  a  dry  glaz’d  earthen  veflel 
and  having  melted  a  fufficient  quantity  of  good  butter 
pour  it  over  them,  fo  as  to  cover  them  12  inches  5  but  take 
care  not  to  pour  the  butter  on  them  too  hot. 

After  this  manner  fowls  of  any  fort  may  be  kept  three 
weeks  or  a  month  in  hot  weather,  and  will  keep  good,  bear 
roading  as  well  as  a  fowl  that  has  been  kill’d  but  a  day3 
if  not  better. 

As  to  the  expence  of  butter  there  is  no  great  obje<Slion  to 
be  made  againd  that,  becaufe  that  will  be  uleful  after  there 
has  been  oocafion  to  ule  the  fowls. 

5 to  farce  or  fluff  a  FOWL. 

Having  made  the  fowl  ready  for  roading,  and  boil’d  the 
liver,  chop  it  with  a  fhallot,  a  little  fat  of  bacon,  fome 
mufhrooms  and  the  bottom  of  a  boil’d  artichoke,  and  a  little 
grated  bread,  with  thefe  make  a  forc’d  meat,  feafon’d  with 
fait  and  fpices,  with  thefe  fill  the  belly  of  the  fowl,  and  then 
trufs  it,  Ipit  it,  cover  the  bread:  with  a  thin  flice  of  fat  bacon 
and  cover  that  with  a  white  paper. 

Road  it,  and  ferve  it  up  with  the  following  fauce. 

Make  a  hafh  of  mufhrooms,  an  anchovy,  a  few  capers 
and  fome  gravy  boil’d  together  with  fuch  feafoning  as  will 
pleafe  your  palate 5  thicken  or  brown  the  fauce  and  ferve 
it  up. 

['  •  '  "  1 

Another  Way. 

Having  roaded  fome  pullets,  mince  the  flefh  of  the  breads 
very  fmall  with  fome  fat  of  boil’d  bacon,  a  little  onion  and 
parfly,  and  a  few  mufhrooms,  and  crums  of  bread,  foak’d 
m  cream  over  a  gentle  fire,  adding  the  yolks  of  two  or  three 
eggs  to  the  minc’d  meat ;  having  mix’d  all  together,  fill  the 
bread  of  the  fowls  in  their  proper  fhape  with  the  forc’d 
rmeat,  and  beat  up  fome  whites  of  eggs  to  go  over  them, 
and  then  cover  them  thick  with  crumbs  of  bread,  the  fowls 
having  fird  been  laid  commodioufly  in  a  difh,  then  fet 
them  in  an  oven  till  they  have  taken  a  fine -brown  colour. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  make  fome  of  this  forc’d  mea£ 
into  balls  and  fry  them,  or  you  may  make  a  batter  of  eggs* 
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milk  and  wheat  Hour,  and  dip  fmall  parcels  of  the  farce 
into  it  to  fry  for  garnifh. 

You  may  make  a  fauce  to  thefe  forced  fowls  with  ftew’d 
mufhrooms,  tofs’d  up  with  cream. 

Of  the  FOXING  or  TAINTING  MALT  Liquors. 

Foxing  is  a  misfortune  or  rather  a  dileafe  in  malt  drinks, 
which  is  caus’d  feveral  ways  $  as  by  the  naftmels  of  the  uten- 
fils  ;  or  the  putting  the  worts  too  thick  or  quick  together 
into  the  back  or  cooler  5  the  brewing  too  often  and  foon 
on  after  another,  and  fometimes  by  bad  malts  and  waters, 
and  the  liquors  taken  in  wrong  heats,  which  are  of  fuch 
pernicious  confequence  to  great  brewers  elpecially,  that  they 
lometimes  cannot  recover  and  bring  their  matters  into  a 
right  order  again  under  a  week  or  fortnight. 

This  to  them  is  fo  hurtful  that  it  is  a  general  law  among 
them,  that  if  any  of  the  lervants  names  the  word  Fox  or 
foxing  in  the  brewhoufe  he  forfeits  fix-pence,  and  therefore 
they  are  oblig’d  to  call  it  Regnards. 

And  the  name  is  deriv’d  from  a  jFbxbecaufe  that  the  drink 
being  tainted  may  be  fmelt  at  fome  di fiance,  fome  what  like 
a  fox. 

This  happens  moflly  in  hot  weather,  and  caufes  the 
beer  or  ale  fo  tainted  to  have  a  fuliome  fickifii  tafte,  and 
will  it  it  have  it  in  a  great  degree,  become  ropy  like 
treacle,  and  in  fome  Ihort  time  turn  four. 

One  way  to  prevent  this  is  cleaning  the  brewing  veffels 
well  with  a  hand  brufh,  allies  or  fand  every  brewing. 

Another  way  is  with  the  hop  ;  and  that  is,  when  the 
wort  has  run  into  the  tub  out  of  the  mafhing  vat  by  throw¬ 
ing  fome  hops  into  it  direflly  before  it  goes  into  the  copper, 
which  will  fecure  it  againfl  ropinefs  or  fournels,  which  are 
the  two  e fleets  of  foxed  worts  or  drinks. 

And  if  a  perfon  has  not  hops  enough  and  is  apprehenfive 
that  his  drink  will  be  foxed  by  lying  too  thick  in  the  coolers 
or  working  tubs,  then  let  him  put  fome  freih  hops  into  the 
tubs,  and  work  them  with  the  yeaft. 

Some  fift  quick  lime  into  foxed  drinks,  while  they  are 
working  in  the  tun  or  vat,  that  its  fire  and  falts  may  break 
the  cohefion  of  beer  or  ales  and  burn  awray  the  flench,  that 
the  corruption  has  caufed ;  but  then  iuch  drink  ihould  be 
drawn  off  as  free  as  poffible  by  a  peg  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fat  and  the  dregs  left  behind. 
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F  RAX  IN  EL  or  baftard  Dittany. 

The  root  of  this  is  cordial,  opening  and  alexitary  •  it  kills 
worms,  is  good  againfl  all  forts  of  poifons,  and  the  bitings 
and  itingings  of  Venomous  creatures.  It  flrengthens  the 
flomach,  is  good  for  purfivenefs  and  fhortnefs  of  breath  *  a 
water  being  prepar’d  of  its  flowers  and  fhufF’d  up  the  nofe, 
is  good  for  inveterate  head  aches*  proceeding  from  a  cold 
caufe. 

FRECKLES,  to  get  them  away. 

Put  the  juice  of  lemons  into  a  glafs  bottle  with  fine  fugar, 
and  borax  in  powder,  digefl  thefe  eight  days  in  land,  and 
then  ufe  it:  or  you  may  mix  fait  of  tartar  with  whites  of 
eggs  and  apply  it. 

FRITTERS. 

Take  a  pint  of  flour  or  rather  more,"  add  to  it  three  fmall 
cream  cheefes,  that  is  about  a  pound  of  that  fort  of  cheefe, 
which  fhould  be  made  the  fame  day  $  break  into  it  three 
eggs  or  as  much  marrow  as  an  egg,  grated  or  minc’d  fmall, 
mix  all  well  together,  adding  a  little  white  wine,  feafon  with 
fait,  powder  fugar,  let  it  be  of  the  confluence  of  pap ;  then 
add  apples  cut  into  llices  and  fome  lemon  peel  grated. 

Heat  hogs  lard  or  butter  or  oil  hot  and  flirting  the  butter 
about  put  it  in  by  fpoonfuls  $  when  they  are  enough,  put 
them  into  a  difh,  let  them  drain,  ftrew  lugar  and  drop  rofb 
or  orange-flower-water  over  them. 

Another  Way • 

Boil  rice  in  either  milk  or  water  very  thick,  let  it  Hand 
to  be  cold,  then  pound  and  add  fweet  almonds  peel’d  and 
pounded  3  put  it  into  a  difli  and  add  half  as  much  flower, 
feafon  with  a  little  fait ;  and  fome  raw  eggs,  and  white  wine 
and  milk  as  you  fhall  think  convenient  ^  mix  all  well  toge¬ 
ther,  making  them  of  the  conflflence  of  a  pap,  neither  too 
thick  nor  too  foft.  You  may  if  you  pleaie  mix  fome  currants 
with  it  and  a  little  grated  lemon-peek 

Fry  them  as  before  ;  but  on  both  tides,  drain  thema  fugajc* 
them,  ££>;.  and  eat  them* 
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r  -  '  Good  FRITTERS, 

Mix  a  pint  of  cream  thick  with  flour  ;  beat  the  yolks  of 
i  %  and  whites  of  four  eggs,  half  a  fcore  fpoonfuls  of  Canary 
and  fhrain  them  into  the  butter  $  put  in  fome  nutmeg,  grated 
ginger,  and  cinnamon  finely  powdered  5  then  add  a  pint  more 
of  cream,  and  beat  the  butter  for  an  hour  $  pare  fome  apples, 
ilice  them  thin  and  dip  every  piece  in  the  butter,  and  tofs 
them  into  a  pan  full  of  boiling  lard. 

2o  SCALD  any  Sort  of  FRUIT. 

Put  the  fruit  into  as  much  fcalding  water  as  will  juft  cover 
It,  let  it  over  a  gentle  fire  $  and  keep  them  in  a  fcalding 
itate  till  they  are  tender,  turning  the  fruit  where  it  is  not 
covered  with  the  water  5  when  it  is  very  tender  lay  a  paper 
dole  to  it  and  let  it  ftand  it  is  cold. 

Then  for  each  pound  of  fruit  allow  half  a  pound  of  fugar, 
boiling  them  together  5  but  gently  till  it  looks  clear. 

All  fruit  muff  be  done  whole  but  pippins  and  they  will 
be  belt  in  halves  and  quarters  $  and  a  little  orange-peel  boil’d 
and  put  to  them  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

‘To  prefers e  FRUIT  for  Tarts . 

If  it  be  goofeberries,  let  them  be  fully  grown,  but  not 
ripe,  and  gathered  in  dry  weather  and  pick’d  clean  from  the 
ftalks  and  tops  5  then  put  them  into  a  bottle  made  for  fuch 
ufes  with  large  wide  necks,  and  cork  them  gently  with  new 
found  corks,  and  fet  them  into  an  oven  after  bread  is  drawn, 
letting  them  Hand  there  till  they  have  fhrunk  about  a  fourth 
part,  obferving  to  change  them  now  and  then,  becaufe  thofe 
that  are  fet  at  the  further  part  of  the  oven  will  be  done  the 
fooneft. 

'When  they  are  enough,  take  them  out  and  beat  the  corks 
In  tight  as  you  can  and  having  cut  the  tops  off  even  with 
the  mouth  of  the  bottles  pitch  them  over  and  fet  them  in  a 
dry  place,  t Dutch  goofeberries  are  the  belt. 

Cherries  and  currants  are  done  the  fame  way, only  they  muft 
be  fully  uripe. 

Another  Way . 

They  are  to  be  half  preferv’d  with  fugar,  u  e.  with  half  $ 
pound  of  fugar  to  every  pound  of  fruit. 
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Apricocks  may  be  fplit  and  are  from  the  fkln  and  boil’d  in 
a  fyrup  and  they  will  keep  the  year  round,  and  will  make 
very  fine  tarts. 

As  for  cherries,  pick  them  from  the  flalks,  and  lay  them 
on  a  fine  wire  fieve,  and  dry  them  in  an  oven,  and  when 
•they  are  dry’d  enough  and  quite  cold,  put  them  into  an 
earthen  glaz’d  jar  and  flop  them  up  clofe  5  and  keep  them 
in  a  dry  place. 

FUMITORY  is  good  to  cure  the  itch,  fcurf  and  tetters  • 
it  removes  the  obftru&ions  of  the  fpleen  and  liver,  and  pur¬ 
ges  choler  perfe£Hy  well,  even  that  which  is  in  the  veins. 

The  vertue  may  however  be  help’d  with  a  little  fena* 
cafiia  or  whey  5  you  may  give  two  ounces  of  its  juice  in  a 
glais  of  whey  or  with  an  ounce  of  manna  to  purge  dropfical 
perfonsj  eight  ounces  of  its  decofhon  or  three  or  four  drams 
of  its  leaves  in  powder  will  likewile  have  a  good  eflfeft. 

The  yellow  mountain  fumitory,  if  the  whole  plant  be  eaten 
frelh  or  dry’d  and  reduc’d  to  powder,  and  taken  in  wine,  is 
very  good  againfi:  the  cholick. 

It  is  proper  for  attenuating  and  cutting  grofs  humours* 
and  difchargmg  them  by  urine  and  fo  is  good  for  the  dropfyc 

It  alio  fortifies  the  noble  parts  and  produces  the  fame  ef~ 
fefits  as  the  common  fumitory. 
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i The  GALL  in  Swine. 

THIS  diftemper  fhews  it  felf  by  a  fwelling  that  appears 
under  the  jaws,  fcarce  happens  but  for  want  of  ap¬ 
petite,  and  where  the  Itomach  is  too  cold  to  digeft,  as  ibme 
authors  fay,  and  frequently  affe£ls  thofefwine  that  are  con- 
fc  fin’d  in  nafty  flies,  and  are  neglected  and  ftarved  in  their 
feeding. 

For  the  cure,  give  them  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  cole- 
worts,  or  cabbage  withfaffron,  mixt  with  honey  and  water, the 
quantity  of  a  pint. 

G  AMMON.  The  method  of  preparing  Mentz  gammons 
is,  firft  to  fait  them  with  pure  fait  petre,  to  prefs  them 
in  a  linnen  cloth  with  a  profs  for  eight  hours,  to  fleep 
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them  In  fplrits  of  wine  in  which  are  juniper  berries  pounded  or 
macerated,  and  then  dry’d  with  the  fmoke  of  juniper  wood. 

Another  Way. 

The  very  inftant  they  cut  them  off,  they  lay  them  on 
the  ground  with  a  plank  over  them,  where  they  leave  it 
for  24  hours,  then  fait  them  over  pork  or  elfe  where,  and 
then  wrap  them  up  in  hay,  and  put  them  into  a  bin,  ma¬ 
king  there  a  bed  of  earth,  and  a  bed  of  gammon,  where 
they  lie  for  two  days  •  then  they  take  them  out,  and  boil 
wine  lees,  with  fage,  roiemary,  hyfop,  majoram,  thyme 
and  laurel,  and  pour  it  quite  warm  upon  the  gammons 
in  a  velfel  or  bin  well  ftopt,  where  they  may  lie  two  days 
more,  then  they  hang  them  up  in  a  chimney,  or  near  the 
chimney,  and  fmoke  them  for  five  or  fix  hours  at  two  fe- 
yeral  times,  with  a  fire  made  of  juniper. 

Another  way. 

Is  to  fait  the  gammons,  and  to  keep  them  five  days 
m  fait,  then  to  take  them  out,  and  to  put  them  in  iron 
h icings  for  the  fpace  of  ten  hours  5  and  afterwards  they  wafh 
them  with  fome  red  vinegar,  and  put  them  up  in  fome  dole 
place, where  they  may  make  afire  of  juniper  wood  twice  a 
day  for  ten  days  together,  or  longer.  By  this  way  excellent 
gammon  is  made. 

GAMMON  ESSENCE.  A  preparation  made  for  the 
dreding  all  forts  of  difttes  in  which  gammon  is  uied  5  for 
which,  take  fhxall  flices  of  raw  gammon  5  beat  them  well 
and  tols  them  in  a  dew-pan  with  a  little  lard,  then  let  them 
over  a  chafing-difti,  and  bring  them  to  a  brown  colour  with 
a  foup  and  a  little  Hour ;  as  loon  as  they  are  covered,  put 
to  them  fome  gravy  a  handful  of  mufhrooms,  chopt,  and 
truffles  minc’d,  a  bunch  of  chibbols  and  fine  herbs,  a  clove 
of  garlick,  a  few  cloves,  flices  of  lemon,  fome  crufts  of  bread 
and  a  little  vinegar  5  when  they  have  been  all  boil’d  enough, 
drain  them  through  a  fteve,  and  let  the  gravy  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place, 

EJh  GAMMON. ; 

Take  the  roes  of  carps,  flefh  of  eels,  frefh  falmon  and 
tenches  5  pound  them  m  a  mortar,  with  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg 
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and  butter  5  mix  all  thefe  forts  of  flefli  well  together,  and 
make  them  as  it  were  in  a  kind  of  gammon  upon  the  the  fkins 
of  carps  5  then  wrap  up  the  whole  farce  in  a  new  linnen 
cloath,  few  it  up  very  clofe,  and  boil  it  in  one  half  water 
and  the  other  wine,  feafoned  with  cloves,  pepper,  and  a  bay 
leaf. 

Let  it  cool  in  its  own  broth,  and  ferve  up  with  bay 
leaves,  fine  herbs  chopt  fmall,  and  ilices  of  lemon.  It  may 
alfb  be  cut  into  flices  as  real  gammon. 

'  £>’"  GAMMON  PYE. 

Provide  a  good  gammon,  take  off  the  fldn  or  fword  with 
the  bad  fat,  and  cut  off  the  hock  and  the  bone  in  the  mild- 
die  ^  then  cover  it  with  bards  or  thin  flices  of  bacon  a  nd 
beef-flakes  ;  alfo  fpice,  fine  herbs,  pieces  of  onion  and  a 
bay  leaf  5  fet  this  between  two  fires  in  a  pot  with  the  lid 
clofe  flopp’d,  fo  that  no  fleam  may  evaporate  5  let  it  ftand 
to  flew  thus  j  2  or  16  hours  with  a  moderate  fire  5  when  it 
has  flood  long  enough  let  it  by  to  cool  in  the  fame  poi:$ 
in  the  mean  time  be  preparing  a  thick  pafle  with  flour,  wai¬ 
ter,  a  little  butter  and  an  egg,  with  this  make  a  border 
round  the  difli  you  would  ferve  it  up  in  5  make  this  bol¬ 
der  pretty  thick,  having  a  foot  to  bear  the  upper  part  5  be- 
caufe  there  is  to  be  no  bottom  cruffc.  Eake  it,  then  take  out 
the  gammon,  and  pour  off  all  the  fat,  and  put  it  into  a 
difh  with  its  own  gravy,  and  fill  up  the  intervals  with  the 
beef-flakes  and  fome  fat.  You  may  add  a  little  chopt  par- 
fley,  flrew  it  with  bread  chippings,  and  colour  it  with 
red  hot  fire-fhovels,  in  order  to  be  ferv’d  up  cold  to  ta?ble* 

The  GAR  GUT  or  "Blood  in  Swine. 

Country  people  look  upon  this  difleraper  to  be  mortal 
and  fome  call  it  the  fwine  madnefs.  It  fhews  it  felf  al- 
mofl  like  a  fever  in  fwine,  by  their  flaggering  in  their 
gate,  and  their  loathing  their  meat.  However  in  the  fever 
they  will  eat  freely,  till  the  very  time  they  drop  ^  but  in 
this  their  flomach  will  fall  ofl  a  day  or  two  before  the 
flaggering  or  giddinefs  appears. 

For  the  cure  •  bleed  the  hogs  under  the  ears  and  under 
the  tail,  as  foon  as  you  perceive  them  feiz’d  with  this  di- 
flemper  $  and  to  cauie  them  to  bleed  freely,  if  they  do  not 
fo  without,  beat  them  with  a  fmall  wan  where  the  inci~ 
fions  were  made.  After  bleeding,  keep  the  hog  in  the 


bog  hmjfe,  and  give  him  barley  and  meal  in  warm- whey, 
and  in  them  mix  lome  madder,  red  oaker  powder'd  or 
whole. 

GASCOIN  POWDER,  to  make 

Take  prepared  crabs  eye,  white  amber  and  red  coral, 
of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  powder’d  very  fine  3  pearls 
half  an  ounce  finely  powdered,  oriental  bezoar  half  an  ounce  3 
burnt  hartfhorn  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  3  the  black  tops  of 
crabs  claws  finely  powdered,  two  ounces  5  grind  them  all  on 
a  raarbie-ftone,  till  they  call  a  greenifh  colour  3  then  make 
it  into  balls  made  of  the  jelly  of  Engl  ip  viper  fkin,  which 
may  be  made  and  will  jelly  like  hartfhorn. 

To  make  COLOGN’S  GENEVA 

Take  two  gallons  of  good  brandy  and  four  pounds  of 
juniper  berries  full  ripe  and  frefh  gathered^  prefs  them 
till  you  perceive  a  greenilh  liquor  come  from  them  5  then 
*  put  them  into  the  brandy,  and  let  them  infufe  for  about 
ten  days  5  then  ftrain  them  through  a  coarfe  linnen  cloth 
and  fqueeze  it,  and  if  you  find  the  liquor  too  flrong  you 
may  weaken  it  with  more  brandy  5  and  add  half  a  pound 
of  fugar  to  a  gallon,  then  put  it  in  flafks  orbottles. 

Then  infufe  the  p  re  dings  in  brandy  for  fix  or  feven  days, 
and  then  diftill  them. 

This  they  call  double  Cologns  gin,  and  the  bed  is  fold 
in  Holland  at  three  fhillings  and  fix-pence  a  quart. 

GERMANDER.  The  decoffion  of  this  herb  when  frefh. 
Is  good  for  a  cough,  the  cramp,  hardnefs  of  the  fpleen, 
iloppage  of  urine,  and  the  beginning  of  a  dropiey  3  it  is 
helpful  to  women  in  labour,  alio  provokes  the  menfes  :  A 
water  diiUll’d  from  it,  taken  with  vinegar,  if  it  be  taken  with 
ibme  wine  is  helpful  in  all  the  diftempers  of  the  brain, 
proceeding  from  cold  caules  3  as  inveterate  head  aches,  fab 
mg  ficknefs,  and  palfey. 

GIMBEL,  a  kind  of  paftry  work  that  is  hard,  about  the 
thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  form’d  round,  and  made  in 
the  fhape  of  a  ring. 

Take  half  a  quartern  of  fiour,  or  more,  with  an  ounce  of 
powdered  lugar,  the  yolk  of  an  egg  or  two,  and  but  the 
white  of  one,  a  little  muik,  and  if  you  plcaie,  you  may 
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add  a  very  little  prepared  amber;  knead  all  together 
into  a  pafle,  making  it  very  flrong  by  adding  nothing 
but  flour,  the  chief  matter  being  the  firmneis  of  the 
pafle;  and  if  you  cannot  draw  it  with  your  hands,  fo  as  to 
form  it  into  fmall  rings,  you  mull  pound  it  in  a  mortar  ;  and 
if  it  be  too  ftiflf  and  hard,  pour  a  little  orange  flour-water 
to  render  it  pliable;  then  parboil  them  in  boiling  water  like 
bifeotines ;  drefs  them  upon  tin  plates  or  paper  and  bake 
them  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  do  bifeotines 

CLOVE  GILLIFLOWER  WINE. 


Take  a  peck  of  clove  gilliflowers  (the  whites  being  cut 
away)  to  every  gallon  of  water  two  pounds  (or  if  you  would 
have  it  ftrenger)  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  fugar. 

Boil  them  together  for  an  hour,  lcummmg  it  continually 
as  the  leum  rifes,  pour  it  into  a  wooden  veiTel  and  immedia¬ 
tely  cover  it  up  with  a  folded  iheet  and  blanket,  doubled 
three  or  four  times. 

Let  this  fland  to  infufe  2.4  hours,  and  then  pafs  the  liquor 
through  a  thick  jelly  bag,  and  put  it  up  in  a  calk  milk 
warm. 

If  there  be  occaflon  help  the  fermentation  with  a  toafl 
fpread  over  with  yeaft,  and  when  it  has  done  working, 
flop  up  the  veflfel  clofe,  and  let  it  fland  till  the  liquor  be¬ 
comes  perfectly  line  and  clear,  which  will  be  in  about  a 
months  time  ;  but  the  longer  it  ftands  the  better. 

Then  you  may  rack  off  the  lees  and  bottle  it  up  with 
loaf  fugar,  put  into  each  bottle. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  a  tap  in  the  veflel  that  you 
may  know  when  it  has  fermented  enough  ;  but  take  great 
care  not  to  move  orfhake  the  veiTel  when  you  draw  off  the 
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wine. 

Much  after  the  fame  manner  may  be  made  cowflip  wine, 
excepting  that  this  requires  loaf  iugar;  but  the  former  not  * 
and  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  add  fome  juice  of  lemons,  and 
a  little  of  the  peel  minc’d  very  fmall  ;  then  tun  it  up  and 
work  it  as  the  other ;  the  wine  will  drink  the  liner,  if  you 
(do  not  bottle  it  under  fix  months  or  more. 

GINGER-BREAD, 

Grate  two  penny  white  loves  to  two  pound  0$ Jordan  almonds, 
blanch’d  and  pounded  well  ;  then  add  two  ounces  of  gin¬ 
ger  finely  ferap’d,  liquorice  and  anmfe  in  powder  of  each 

half 


half  an  ounce  add  to  thefe  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  r ofe~ 
mary  water,  and  knead  all  mto  a  pafte  with  a  pound  of 
fugar,  mould  it  and  roll  it  thm,  then  print  it  and  dry  it  in 
a  "ftove  3  and  after  this  manner  ginger-bread  may  be  made 
of  fugar-pafte  putting  furficient  fugar  to  it,  and  may  be 
kept  all  the  year. 

Thick  GINGER-BREAD. 

To  three  pounds  of  flour  allow  z  pound  and  half  of  fu- 
gar,  two  ounces  of  ginger  powdered,  and  four  ounces  of 
caraway  feeds,  and  half  a  pound  of  candy’d  citron  and 
lemon  peel,  to  which  add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  3  mix  all 
together,  and  bake  it  in  large  cakes  on  tin  plates. 

GINGER  WINE. 

Take  three  gallons  of  w7ater,  and  an  ounce  of  ranee  gin¬ 
ger,  and  three  pounds  of  fugar  3  boil  them  for  an  hour  and 
then  put  into  It  three  lemons  and  a  little  good  yeaft  3  clofe 
up  the  veffel  and  let  it  ftand  five  days.  If  it  has  fo  work’d 
as  to  be  clear  in  that  time,  it  may  be  bottled,  if  not,  let  it 
Rand  longer,  until  it  has  work’d  fufficiently,  and  in  10  days 
after  it  may  be  drink’d. 

Another . 

Boil  three  gallons  of  water  with  four  ounces  of  ranee  gin¬ 
ger,  tvd  up  in  a  bag,  for  half  an  hour,  to  which,  nay  if  you 
double  the  quantity  it  will  not  be\  amifs,  boil  it  again  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  Ikirn  it  clean  as  long  as  any  thing  riles  3 
and  when  it  is  juft  luke-warm  add  two  fpoonfuls  of  ale 
yeaft. 

Put  it  into  a  cafk  and  let  it  ftand  for  a  week,  then  bottle 
it,  and  in  a  fortnight  more,  it  will  be  fit  for  drinking. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  may  make  wine  from  Ange¬ 
lica* ,  Zedoary  or  any  other  root,  only  obferving  that  the 
roots  which  confifts  of  very  volatile  parts, will  not  endure  long 
boiling  without  a  confiderable  lofs  of  their  beft  particles, 
and  fuch  are  thole  that  have  an  aromatick  flavour  and  fpicy 
pungent  tafte. 

GINGER  to  preferve « 

Wafh  the  ginger  and  lay  it  to  fteep  for  10  of  13  days  lt% 
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white  wine  and  water,  ftirring  them  every  day,  then  to  & 
pound  of  roots  allow,  two  quarts  of  white  wine,  and  about 
half  a  pint  of  lemon  juice,  and  boil  thefe  together  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  5  then  add  two  pound  and  a  half  of  fine 
iugar,  and  boil  it  to  a  fyrup,  fcummmg  it  as  it  riles  5  then 
fet  it  by  in  a  glaz’d  pan  till  the  next  day,  and  then  boil  it 
Up  again  in  the  fyrup  for  half  an  hour  5  then  fet  it  by  till 
the  next  day,  and  then  boil  it  again  and  let  it  cool,  repea¬ 
ting  this  till  the  ginger  is  clear  5  then  put  it  into  glades  and 
cover  them  with  paper. 

This  is  a  fine  lweet-meat  for  the  winter  time. 

¥ 0  preferve  green  GINGER. 

Thefe  are  not  only  common  in  the  weft  Indies  5  but  may 
be  had  in  England  in  fuch  gardens  where  there  are  ftoves,  for 
in  a  years  time  one  fingle  root  will  fill  a  pot. 

The  roots  mufi  be  taken  up  when  there  are  leaves  upon 
them,  and  rubb’d  with  a  coarle  cloth  till  they  are  dry,  then 
put  them  into  white  wine  and  water  and  let  them  boil  for 
half  an  hour  ;  then  fet  them  by  to  cool  and  boil  them 
again  another  half  hour. 

Then  make  a  fyrup  with  two  quarts  of  white  wine,  half 
a  pint  of  lime  or  lemon  juice,  and  two  pound  and  a  half  of 
fine  fugar  and  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  of  orange -flowers. 

When  thefe  boil  together  put  in  the  ginger  and  let  it  boil 
gently  for  half  an  hour  ^  then  fet  it  by  in  an  earthen  glaz’d 
veffel  to  cool ;  and  repeat  the  boiling  every  day  and  cooling 
it  till  the  ginger  is  clear. 

Then  put  it  up  in  gallipots  or  glades  and  cover  them 
with  papers  to  be  kept  for  ufe. 

GNATS  of  all  forts  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  waters,  and 
as  foon  as  they  are  hatched  and  pofTefs  that  degree  of  life 
anfwerable  to  caterpillars,  they  may  be  leen  friiking  about 
the  water  for  a  time  commonly  making  their  motion  in  the 
form  of  an  S.  thefe  nymphe  laythemfeles  up  at  the  appoint- 
ed  time  and  riling  again  to  that  Hate  fiy  away  in  troops. 

If  you  would  keep  your  houfes  free  from  them,  keep 
your  chamber  windows  clofe  fliut  in  fumnier  time,  efpe- 
cially  towards  evening,  and  fmoak  your  room  well  with 
Brimftone,  or  burn  Itraw  in  them,  and  they  will  fly  into  the 
and  be  burnt,  or  elfe  will  be  choak’d  with  the  fmoak 
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GOATS  are  a  very  profitable  animal  and  fcarce  inferior 
to  bleep,  for  which  reafon  it  is  much  to  be  wondred  at,  that 
they  arc  not  more,  frequently  bred  in  England,  fince  there  is 
in  it  lo  much  mountainous  land  in  which  goats  chiefly  delight 
the  Ihorted  grafs  fits  them  bed  and  fuch  land  that  is  encumbred 
with  bufhes,  fuch  as  are  chiefly  found  growing  among  rocks 
and  lfony  places  3  in  which  they  will  both  feed,  be  healthy 
and  thrive,  for  they  browfe  like  deer  on  thole  twigs  and 
boughs  of  trees  that  are  within  their  reach. 

As  for  the  profit  of  thele  animals  :  they  being  extremely 
given  to  venery,  they  are  lo  prolific  that  they  will  fometimes 
bring  three  four  or  five  kids  at  a  birth  5  hut  never  fewer  than 
two,  and  begin  to  breed  very  young,  going  to  rut  even  with 
their  own  dams  at  fix  or  feven  months  old. 

There  are  two  kinds  the  large  and  the  fmall,  of  which  the 
large  are  the  belt  for  eating,  while  they  are  kids  of  four  or 
five  months  old  •  but  the  fmall  are  fitter  for  eating  at  a  year 
old,  coming  much  nearer  to  venilon  than  the  large  fort,  both 
forts  are  eaten  prepar’d  in  the  venilon  way  both  roaded  and 
in  padies;  but  the  fmaller  fort  is  by  much  the  finer  meat. 
However  if  either  of  them  be  eaten  while  they  are  kids,  they 
will  be  found  to  to  be  as  good  as  a  young  fawn,  and  ought  to 
be  drels’d  the  fame  wav. 


Befides  goats  are  valuable  for  their  milk,  which  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  rich,  and  of  which  are  made  very  excellent  cheeies, 
after  the  manner  of  Chejhire  cheeles. 

The  fkir.s  alfo  are  of  much  greater  value  than  thofe  of 
il'ieep,  and  may  be  drefs’d  like  thole  of  fallow  deer,  fo  as 
to  be  of  a  foft  and  pliable  nature,  and  yet  as  drong  as  thofe 
made  of  doe-fkin. 

There  is  befides  a  difference  in  their  hair  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  forts  kept  in  England  for  curiolity,  this 
confidchiefiy  in  the  colour  of  their  hair, the  larged  kind  which 
has  commonly  white  hair,  is  accounted  the  mod  hardy  fort 
for  enduring  of  cold;  and  the  beard  of  the  male  generally 
grows  to  fo  great  a  length,  that  it  is  ufed  to  mixed  with 
human  hair  in  making  perukes  3  and  fometimes  perukes  are 
made  of  it  alone  :  this  is  lold  at  a  good  price,  and  fome  fay 
the  hair  of  one  year  from  a  fingle  he  goat  has  been  fold 
for  the  full  price  of  a  good  bleep  $  fo  that  the  male  will  pay 
for  his  keeping. 

Of  thediorter  of  goats  hair  are  made  hair-cloth,  hair-lines 
and  ropes-  which  will  lad  a  longtime  and  will  not  rot,  even 
in  fait  water  nor  will  eafily  take  dre  ;  and  may  be  oi  ufe  in 
Ihipping. 
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If  a  perfon  has  a  mind  to  purchafe  a  flock  of  thefe  crea¬ 
tures  they  may  be  eafily  had  in  Merionethjbire ,  Carnarvon - 
Jbire,  Flintjhire  and  north  Wales.  It  will  be  beft  to  buy 
them  all  of  one  and  not  of  feveral  flocks  ;  becaufe  they  will 
agree  and  thrive  much  better,  by  being  bred  of  one  flock  than 
otherwife. 

In  buying  of  this  cattle,  it  is  generally  taken  for  a  rule 
that  if  they  will  drink  the  fame  day  they  are  bought,  they 
are  in  good  health  5  but  if  they  will  not  drink  it  has  been 
obferv’d  that  they  are  not  in  health. 

If  a  flock  of  goats  be  in  good  health,  they  will  bring  forth 
twice  a  year,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  fmaller  fort. 

Their  rutting  time  is  ufually  in  November  >  and  they  goe  as 
long  with  kid  as  a  fheep  goes  with  lamb,  viz.  20  weeks  or  5 
lunar  months  5  but  they  will  fometimes  take  the  rutt 
fooner. 

In  the  breeding  of  goats,  regard  fhould  be  had  in  the 
diftinguifhing  between  the  breeding  cattle  ;  the  goats  of  one 
and  two  years  old  ought  not  to  be  fufferedto  breed  up  their 
young,  becaufe  it  will  weaken  them  too  much;  but  thofe  of 
three  and  four  years  have  ftrength  enough  to  bring  up  their 
young. 

If  the  flock  is  in  good  health,  they  will  bring  forth  twice 
in  a  year,  efpecially  the  fmaller  fort  of  them  the  early  in¬ 
clination  of  goats  to  venery  renders  their  life  fhort,  fo  that 
at  five  or  fix  years  old  they  are  too  feeble  to  be  productive  ; 
fo  at  five  years  old,  neither  the  male  nor  female  are  to  be 
depended  upon  to  have  a  breed  from. 

Some  of  the  ancient  writers  report  that  the  goat  can  fee  as 
well  by  night  as  by  day,  which  if  true  or  not  would  not  be 
unworth  the  while  of  the  curious  in  anatomy  to  enquire. 

It  is  likewife  remarkable  that  a  goat  draws  not  his  breath 
through  his  noftrils  like  other  animals,  but  at  his  ears,  if  it  be 
true  what  is  affirm’d. 

Small  flocks  of  this  cattle  are  efteem’d  to  be  better  than 
great  ones,  becaule  large  flocks  are  fubject  to  breed  the  mur¬ 
rain,  and  when  it  once  appears  in  one,  the  whole  flock 
will  unavoidably  be  tainted  by  it,  about  50  in  a  flock  is  ac¬ 
counted  enough  of  the  large  goats  but  you  may  allow  four- 
fcorc  of  the  fmaller. 

The  kids  of  goats  of  one  and  two  years  old  fhould  be  taken 
from  their  dams  the  firfl  at  a  month  old  and  the  other  at 
two  months  at  the  fartheft,  and  they  will  be  then  fit  for  kil¬ 
ling  ;  or  they  may  be  fed  with  cows  milk  and  brows’d  for 
month  longer. 
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The  kids  will  begin  to  browze  on  green  twigs  very  fbon 
after  they  are  frought  forth,  and  if  it  can  be  fhould  always 
have  the  benciit  ot  fuch  food. 

Some  fay  that  the  full  rutting  time  comes  to  no  good,  that 
the  iecond  is  fometimcs  to  the  purpoie,  and  the  third  very 
good,  and  lo  the  fom  h  and  fifth  the  fixth  indifferent,  and 
the  feventh  good  for  nothing. 

The  fort  ot  goat  wirhour  horns  or  Inch  as  are  call  d  pol¬ 
lards,  are  much  commended  for  giving  more  milk  than  the 
others,  and  beiides  thofe  with  horns  are  often  milchievous. 

There  is  indeed  an  advantage  in  the  horned  kind,  which 
is  not  in  the  other,  becaufe  one  may  know  their  age  by  the 
circles  about  their  horns,  and  it  is  alfo  much  hardier  than  the 
other. 

Goats  fhould  by  no  means  be  kept  in  moift  or  damp  places, 
for  they  are  fubjeft  to  a  diftemper  much  like  the  ague,  and 
alio  to  a  peftilenrial  diftemper  which  having  once  fiez’d 
upon  them  will  carry  off  molt  or  all  the  flock  in  a  few  days. 

This  infection  chiefly  invades  them  when  they  feed  upon 
too  rank  pafture. 

B  ut  if  you  are  watchful  enough  to  difcover  the  firft  or  fe» 
cond  of  the  flock  that  is  fiezki  with  this  diftemper,  and 
bleed  all  the  reft  immediately,  and  fuffer  them  not  to  feed 
till  the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  by  firft  fhutting  them  up 
and  kill  the  infected  goats  and  bury  them  deep  in  the  earth, 
you  may  put  a  itop  to  the  infection. 

But  if  after  this  the  whole  Hock  fhould  perifh  don’t  too 
Boon  bring  any  frefh  flock  of  goats  into  the  fame  place,  left 
they  be  fiezed  with  the  fame  diftemper,  but  firft  let  the  air 
be  purified. 

Goats  are  lonietimes  attack’d  with  a  difeafe  that  is  a  kind 
of  dropfey  5  the  cure  of  which  is  to  lance  the  Ikin  a  little  un¬ 
der  the  fhoulder,  and  the  humour  will  difcharge  it  felfby 
that,  and  let  the  goat  feed  chiefly  upon  dry  meat,  and 
browze  where  the  black  thorn  or  iioe  bufh  are  pretty  com¬ 
mon  you  may  heal  the  wound  that  is  made  with  tar. 

Mr.  ‘Bradly  is  of  opinion  that  the  goat  is  like  the  Antilope 
in  every  refpecft ;  both  in  make  and  body,  in  Hefh  and  in  hair, 
and  in  their  durable  horns,  and  therefore  he  judges  whatever 
food  or  medicine  will  agree  with  the  one  is  good  for  the 
other. 

The  antilope  will  eat  leaves  of  dry  tobacco,  which  is  his 
phyiick  and  remedy  when  he  is  iick,  and  he  fuppofes  a  goat 
’will  do  the  fame. 

And  if  it  be  fo,Uie  is  of  opinion  that  giving  goats  leaves  of 
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tobacco,  may  prevent  any  infection  from  ipreading  among 
a  flock  of  goats. 

He  informs  us  he  has  feen  the  breeding  of  the  antilope  iru 
j England  which  is  the  fame  as  the  goat,  the  only  difference 
between  the  horns  of  the  anfilope  and  thofe  of  the  goat  is* 
that  the  antilope  has  twilled  upright-horns  5  but  thofe  of  the 
goat  are  twilled  and  curled. 

GOATS-THORN, 

tnciflohs  are  made  in  the  roots  of  this  plant  from  whence 
iffues  out  a  gum,  which  congeals  and  is  call'd  I'ragacanth. 

This  gum  is  ut-M  in  phyiick,  and  to  be  good,  ought  to  be 
bright,  clear  and  fweet  to  the  tafie  5  it  clofes  up  the  pores  of 
the  body,  is  good  for  the  eyes,  cough,  a  foie  throat,  colds 
and  all  forts  of  catarrhs,  if  it  be  mixt  with  hony  and  fufFe- 
red  to  melt  under  the  tongue* 

GOLDEN-LOCKS  call’d  alfo  Golden  tufts.  The  tops 
of  this  plant  being  drank  in  wine  is  good  in  lloppage  of 
urine,  for  ruptures,  the  fciatica  and  againll  the  Hinging  of 
adders  $  and  alio  for  the  promoting  the  menfes. 

The  leaves  being  taken  in  feme  liquor  falling,  Hop  de¬ 
flations,  tho’  they  are  injurious  to  the  Homach  *  and  being 
put  among  clothes,  they  preferve  them  from  being  worm 
eaten, 

GOLDEN  ROD. 

The  decotion  of  this  plant  is  good  for  ulcers  in  the  mouth 
and  faHens  the  reeth  *  and  being  us’d  as  a  gargle  it  cures  all 
diforders  of  the  mouth,  as  the  inflammation  of  the  uvula, 
fquinancy,  and  'Barclay  pretends  it  will  diffelve  the 
Hone  and  gravel. 

The  German  furgeons  give  it  in  feme  liquid  to  thofe  who 
have  fiHulas  and  inward  hurts  with  good  fuccefs  and  apply 
it  alfo  outwardly.  Being  drank  or  ufed  in  ghflers  it  binds 
the  body. 


GOOSE.  Geefe  ought  to  have  water  conHantly  near 
them  either  river,  pond  or  fen  or  elfe  little  profit  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  them  3  nor  muH  they  want  common  grafs  enough 
for  them  to  feed  upon,  for  without  thefe  they  Will  never  be 
healthful,  and  we  muH  expefl  them  to  be  an  expence  to  ua 
to  no  purpofe, 
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A  goofeis  a  fowl  that  will  live  many  years,  and  as  we  are 
allured  by  fome  farmers,  not  lels  than  an  hundred  but  whe¬ 
ther  that  be  fo  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  fome  have  been 
known  to  live  30  years  5  and  a  certain  perfon  affirms  he 
had  a  gander  that  he  had  known  for  50  years,  which  was 
as  he  well  remembred  bought  full  grown  by  his  father  ;  and 
Mr.  Willoughly  in  his  Ornithologia  or  treatife  of  birds,  in¬ 
forms  us  of  his  great  age  even  to  60  years,  and  was  then 
fo  roguifh,  that  the  owner  was  forced  to  kill  it  or  part 
with  it. 

The  keeping  of  geefe  requires  very  little  labour  or  char¬ 
ges,  neither  in  the  breeding  of  goflins,  nor  in  the  common 
fattening  them  for  markets,  for  thefe  which  have  only  the 
benefit  of  natural  feeding,  will  hatch  in  dpril  about  the 
beginning,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  warm,  and  when 
there  is  grafs  enough  for  them  to  bite,  and  yet  not  fo  long 
but  that  they  may  lead  their  goflins  over  it,  without  entang¬ 
ling  their  legs,  and  then  alfo  the  clovers  or  goofe-grafs  which 
the  goflins  delight  in  is  to  be  found  in  plenty. 

As  for  fattening  them  the  old  Englifo  way,  that  is  to  be 
done  by  turning  them  upon  the  Hubbles  as  foon  as  the  corn  is 
carried  into  the  barn,  and  a  little  barly  given  them  in  water, 
when  they  come  home  for  a  few  days,  will  be  enough  to  fit 
them  for  the  markets  in  the  common  way. 

But  to  fatten  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner  they  fhould 
be  kept  in  a  place  where  there  is  but  little  light  and  be  fed 
with  ground  malt  in  water  or  ground  malt  and  bran,  or 
ground  malt  and  wheat  flour  mix'd  with  water,  fo  as  to 
make  a  fort  of  pap  5  letting  them  have  a  pan  of  water  be¬ 
sides,  for  water  contributes  as  much  to  fattening  them  as 
their  meat. 

If  you  would  have  their  Livers  very  large,  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  an  excellence  in  theie  fowls,  ftamp  fome  dry’d  figs, 
fuch  as  are  fold  at  the  grocers,  and  mix  them  with  water, 
and  when  they  are  become  a  tender  pafte,  cram  them  with  it 
for  about  a  fortnight  or  better,  and  it  will  render  them  very 
fat  and  their  livers  very  large  ;  even  fo  much  ("that  fome 
have  affirm’d  two  or  three  pounds  a  piece). 

Some  have  practis’d  the  following  way  in  fattening  of 
geefe^  they  wrap  a  goofe  up  in  a  linnen  cloth  leaving  only 
tier  head  and  neck  out,  and  hang  her  up  in  a  dark  place, 
alfo  floppping  her  ears  with  peafe  or  fome  other  thing, 
io  that  ffie  neither  feeing  nor  hearing  file  has  no  occafion  to 
ftruggle,  and  in  this  Hate  they  cram  her  three  times 
a  day  with  .pafte  made  either  of  ground  malt  or  barley  meal, 
.  Setting 


felting  a  pan  of  water  and  another  of  gravel  continually  by 
her,  by  which  means,  (they  fay,)  fhe  will  grow  fofat  in  about 
a  fortnight,  that  the  liver  alone  would  weigh  above  four 
pounds  5  but  this  feems  fcarce  credible  as  to  the  weight  of 
the  liver  3  but  may  be  probable  as  to  the  rendring  the  goofe 
extremely  large  and  fat  5  efpecially  if  the  ears  can  be 
topp’d  without  hurting  the  goofe  5  for  this  is  found  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  want  of  exercife  it  felf  promotes  fatnefs. 

Another  way  of  fattening  them  is  to  fhut  them  up  in  a  dark 
clooferoom  and  to  feed  them  with  barley  juft  broken  in  the 
mill  or  buck-wheat  •  to  which  you  may  add  a  few  dry  figs 
broken  and  bruis’d,  and  to  fet  them  a  pan  of  water  with 
gravel  or  fharp  fand  by  this  method  they  will  grow  fat  in  a 
fortnight. 

As  to  the  purebafing  a  flock  of  geefe  from  droves  that  are 
fent  about  the  country  in  June  and  July\  you  fhould,  if  it 
can  be  done,  buy  them  all  of  one  brood  or  at  leaft  out  of 
one  dock  and  not  two  or  three  out  ©f  one  and  two  or  three 
out  of  another,  for  the  different  flocks  will  bear  a  fort  of 
hatred  to  one  another,  and  will  rather  go  back  of  their  fleflx 
than  increafe,  tho*  they  be  never  fo  well  fed. 

They  will  he  fullen  and  hardly  eat  for  two  or  three  days 
but  pine  and  languifh  as  if  they  were  fenflble  of  the  lofs  of 
their  companions  5  but  efpecially  if  you  attempt  to  feed  a 
Angle  goofe  fat  in  a  room  or  pen  in  the  common  way  with 
barley  and  water,  and  let  them  fee  the  light  it  will  be  feme 
time  before  he  will  begin  to  increafe  in  flefh. 

In  like  manner,  if  you  would  fatten  geefe,  you  fhould 
keep  them  out  of  the  noif®  or  hearing  of  other  geefe  abroad, 
if  you  would  have  them  thrive  apace,  you  may  now  and 
then  alfo  give  lettuce  frefh  from  the  garden  and  alfo  goofe- 
grafs  which  will  help  them  forward. 

As  to  the  hatching  of  goflins,  this  is  done  in  50  days,  if  the 
weather  be  cool  or  in  27  or  28  if  the  weather  be  warm. 

When  the  goflins  are  hatch’d,  let  them  be  kept  a  week 
within  doors,  except  the  weather  be  warm  5  for  if  they  are 
put  abroad  to  foon  they  are  apt  to  be  fiez’d  with  the  cramp 
and  perhaps  may  die  of  it. 

Let  their  food  be  at  flrft  lettuce  leaves  or  goofe-grafs,  and 
barley  half  ground  or  rafpings  or  crufts  of  bread  fteep’d  and 
boifd  in  milk  and  fuch  like  diet. 

Ufe  them  by  degrees  to  the  air  in  the  warm  time  of  the 
day  and  houfe  them  before  the  cold  of  the  evenings  corns 
on  till  they  have  gathered  ftrength  by  degrees-  and  be  fure 
to  root  up  all  the  hemlock  that  grows  about  the  place  be* 
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fore  you  venture  them  to  go  a  broad  with  the  dam,  for  the 
young  goflins  will  eat  it,  and  that  will  poifon  them,  as  it 
will  any  other  fowl  that  eats  it. 

Some  commend  the  fetting  of  goofe  eggs  under  a  poultry 
hen,  to  have  them  forwarder  than  the  goofe  would  fet  3 
but  then  a  hen  will  not  cover  above  live  or  fix  goofe- eggs, 
whereas  a  goofe  will  cover  15. 

You  Ihould  take  notice,  that  when  geefe  are  about  to 
lay,  they  fhould  be  forc’d  to  their  nelts  and  be  fhut  up  or 
elfe  perhaps  they  will  ramble  and  lay  in  fome  place  out  of 
the  way,  where  their  eggs  cannot  be  found,  but  when  they 
have  once  laid  an  egg  or  two  in  a  nell,  they  will  not  for- 
fake  it. 

If  you  happen  to  take  up  the  eggs  from  the  neffcs  of  fe~ 
veral.  geefe,  it  will  be  proper  to  mark  them  5  for  every  fowl 
knows  her  own  eggs,  and  fome  will  net  fet  .upon  any  but 
their  own. 


A  green  GOOSE  PYE; 

Bone  a  couple  of  fat  green  geefe,  and  feafon  them  pretty 
high  with  ialt,  pepper,  nutmegs  and  cloves,  and  you  may, 
if  you  like  it,  add  a  couple  of  whole  onions  3  lay  them  one 
on  another  and  fill  the  tides  and  cover  them  with  butter  and 
bake  them. 

To  dry  GOOSEBERRIES, 

Let  your  goofeberries  be  of  the  large  white  fort,  gathered 
at  their  full  growth  3  but  not  fully  ripe  and  to  a  pound  of 
goofeberries,  allow  a  pound  and  half  of  fugar,  very  finely 
powdered,  and  half  a  pint  of  water  •  let  them  on  the  fire, 
and  when  the  fugar  is  melted  let  them  boil  3  but  not  too  faff 
take  them,  from  the  fire  once  or  twice,  that  they  may  not 
break  3  when  they  begin  to  look  clear  they  are  enough. 

Let  them  Band  all  night  in  the  pan  they  are  boiled  in 
with  a  paper  laid  dole  to  them  3  the  next  day  feald  them 
very  well,  let  them  (land  for  a  day  or  two,  then  lay  them 
on  plates,  lift  lugar  over  them  and  fet  them  in  a  ftove  and 
turn  them  every  day,  till  they  are  dry. 

When  you  have  turn’d  them  the  third  time,  you  may  lay 
them  on  a  iieve,  and  when  they  are  pretty  dry,  put  them 
into  a  box,  laying  a  paper  between  every  row. 
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%  make  GOOSEBERRY  PASTE. 


Nofe  your  goofeberries,  wadi  them,  put  as  much  water 
to  them  as  will  almod  cover  them,  and  boil  them  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  5  then  drain  them  thro’  a  thin  drainer  or  a 
hair  fieve  and  to  each  pint  of  liquor,  allow  a  pound  and  half 
of  fine  fugar;  fet  the  liquor  on  the  fire  before  you  putin 
the  fugar,  let  it  boil  and  ficum  it  well  ;  then  lhake  in  the 
fugar,  let  it  on  the  fire  again,  let  it  Icald  till  all  the  fugar  is 
melted  ;  then  put  it  into  little  gallipots;  when  it  is  candy’d, 
turn  it  out  on  glafs,  and  when  it  is  grown  dry  on  one  fide* 
turn  it  again ;  and  if  any  of  the  cakes  dick,  warm  the  glafs 
over  a  clear  fire. 

You  may  if  you  pleafe  put  fomeof  the  pade  in  plates,  and 
when  it  is  jellied  before  it  is  candied,  cut  it  out  in  long 
dices  and  make  of  it  fruit  jumbals. 

Tbpreferve  GOOSBERRIES. 


Take  the  larged  white  goofeberries,  when  they  juft 
begin  to  turn,  ftamp  them,  ftrain  them,  ftone  them  and 
to  half  a  pound  of  gooleberri.es,  allow  a  pound  of  loaf 
fugar  beaten  very  fine,  half  a  pint  of  the  juice  of  that  which 
was  drain’d  (but  it  mud  fird  dand  till  it  is  fettled  and  very 
clear)  with  fix  fpoonfuls  of  water  ;  fet  them  on  a  very  quick 
fire  ;  making  them  boil  as  fad  as  is  poffible  up  to  the  top  of 
the  pan  ;  when  you  perceive  that  the  fugar  looks  clear  while 
it  is  boiling,  they  are  enough,  and  this  it  will  do  in  feven  or 
eight  minutes. 

Put  them  up  in  pots  or  glaffes,  paper  them  clofe,  and 
if  they  are  not  jellied  hard  enough  by  the  next  day,  fet  them 
on  an  hot  ftove  for  a  day  or  two  or  in  fome  warm  place 
but  not  in  the  fun;  and  when  they  are  jelled  put  papers 
clofe  to  them  5  but  fird  wet  the  papers  and  dry  them  with 
a  cloth* 

To  make  GOOSEBERRY  clear  Cakes .  ~ 


Take  a  gallon  of  white  goofeberries,  nofe  and  wadi 
them,  put  to  them  water,  near  as  much  as  will  cover  them  ; 
let  them  on  a  hot  fire  and  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
or  rather  more  ;  then  run  them  through  a  flanel  jelly-bag;  to 
a  pint  of  jelly,  put  a  pound  and  half  of  fine  powdered  and 
fifted  fugar;  fet  the  jelly  over  the  fire,  make  it  jud  boil* 
Shen  Biake  in  the  fugar,  keeping  dirring  it  all  the  while, 
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you  are  putting  the  fugar  In  3  then  fet  It  on  the  fire  again 
and  let  it  fcald  till  all  the  fugar  is  well  melted;  then  laying 
a  thin  drainer  in  a  flat  earthen  pan,  pour  in  the  clear  cake 
jelly  and  turn  back  the  drainer  to  take  off  the  fcum;  fill 
it  into  pots  and  fet  it  in  the  dove  to  dry 3  when  it  is  candy’d 
on  the  top  turn  it  out  on  a  glafs,  and  if  the  pots  are  too  little 
cut  it  3  and  when  it  is  very  dry  turn  it  again  and  let  it  dry 
on  the  other  fide  3  twice  turning  will  be  iufficient. 

If  any  of  the  cakes  dick  to  the  glafs,  hold  them  over  a 
gentle  clear  fire,  and  they  will  come  off. 

Take  care  not  to  let  the  jelly  boil  after  the  fugar  is  in;  a 
gallon  of  goofeberries  will  make  three  pints  of  jelly  3  but  if 
more  it  will  not  be  flrong  enough. 

Red  GOOSEBERRY  WINE. 

The  goofeberries  being  well  coloured  but  not  too  ripe  but 
©f  a  grateful  tafie,  let  them  be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  flit 
them  half  through  the  middle,  putting  them  into  a  large 
glaz’d  earthen  pan,  drewing  eight  pound  of  fine  powdered 
iiigar  over  a  peck  of  them  3  then  having  boil’d  four  gallons 
of  cyder,  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  fugar  and  gooieber- 
ries  ;  and  let  it  dand  for  eight  days,  remembering  to  dir 
them  every  day  3  then  drain  them  thro’  a  flannel  bag  in  a 
prefs;  then  put  the  liquor  into  the  veffel  with  a  warm  toad 
of  wheaten  bread,  fpread  on  both  fides  with  ale  yead  3 
and  let  it  dand  two  or  three  months  to  fine  and  then 
bottle  it. 

It  is  a  very  drong  wine  and  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

GOOSEBERRY  WINE, 

Yet  your  goofeberries  be  the  amber  fort  gathered  In  dry 
weather,  when  they  are  half  ripe  ( that  is  when  their  inward 
juices  are  fweet  and  their  outward  parts  a  little  hard  and  tartj 
pick  them  and  bruife  them  in  a  tub  with  a  wooden  beater  ; 
but  be  fure  to  ufe  no  metal  3  prefs  them  in  a  hair  bag  as 
much  as  you  can  without  breaking  the  fmall  kernels;  then 
to  every  gallon  of  goofeberry  juice  allow  three  pounds  of 
good  powder  fugar  3  dir  them  together  till  the  fugar  is 
diflolv’d,  and  then  -pat  it  up  into  a  veffel  or  calk,  filling 
it  quite  full. 

A  veffel  of  10  or  12  gallons  mud  dand  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks;  If  20  gallons,  four  or  five  weeks  to  fettle  in  % 
cool  place. 

Then 
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Then  draw  off  the  wine  from  the  lee,  pour  the  Jeos  out, 
and  having  cleared  the  veffcl,  put  the  clear  liquor  again 
into  it,  and  let  it  Hand,  if  it  be  io  gallons  three  months,  if 
20  gallons  four  or  five  months  and  then  bottle  it  off. 

This  wine  will  keep,  if  well  made  feveral  years,  and 
improve  by  being  kept,  and  is  fcarce  inferior  to  mountain 
malaga. 

'Regimen  and  Medicines  prefcriFd  for  the  GOUT  by 
thofe  celebrated  Rhyficians  MeJJkurs  Roerhdave 

ad  Ofierdyke. 

Some  have  given  their  opinions  that  the  gout  is  not  by 
any  other  means  to  be  cured  but  by  a  milk  diet  ;  which 
will  in  the  compafs  of  one  years  time  make  a  change  in  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood,  and  in  order  to  this  they  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  directions. 

i.  Not  to  tafte  any  liquor  hut  only  a  co-mixture  of  one  third 
milk  and  two  thirds  water,  letting  the  milk  be  as  new  as  it  can 
be  gotten,  and  this  mixture  is  to  be  drank  according  as  you 
have  occafion  to  drink,  and  that  without  the  addition  of  any 
other  ingredient  with  it,  except  a  little  tea  and  coffee,  which 
Is  permitted. 

2.  In  a  morning  as  foon  as  the  perfon  awakes,  and  the 
ftomach  can  make  a  digeliion,  let  him  drink  eight  onnces  of 
fpring  water,  and  fall:  two  hours  after  $  then  let  him,  eat  milk 
and  bread  milk  pottage,  or  tea  with  milk,  with  a  little  bread 
and  freih  butter. 

3.  At  dinner  let  him  not  eat  any  thing  but  what  is  made 
of  barley,  oats,  rice  or  millet  feed,  carrots,  potatoes,  tur- 
peps,  fpmage,  beans,  peafe,  &c. 

He  may  alfo  eat  fruit  that  is  full  ripe,  as  bak’d  pears 
or  apples,  apple  dumplms;  but  above  all  milk  and  bifket  is 
very  good;  but  nothing  that  is  either  fait  or  four,  not  even 
a  Sevil  orange. 

4.  At  lupper  let  him  eat  nothing  but  milk  and  bread. 

5.  Let  them  go  to  bed  betimes,  even  before  nine  a 
clock  ;  and  accufiom  himfelf  to  deep  much. 

6.  Every  morning  before  he  riles,  let  him  have  his  feet, 
legs,  arms  and  hands  well  rubb’d  with  a  woollen  cloth  for 
half  an  hour,  and  the  fame  at  going  to  bed.  The  obfer- 
vation  of  this  article  is  IfriCfly  neceuary  for  this  is  the  means 
by  which  the  humours,  knobs  and  bunches  are  to  be  difii- 
pated,  and  prevent  their  fixing  in  the  joints ;  which  renders 
them  ufelefso 
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7.  Let 


7.  Let  him  accuftom  himfelf  to  exercife,  as  riding  on 
.  horfeback  which  is  the  bed,  or  in  a  coach,  chaife,  &c. 

and  the  more  of  it  the  better  it  will  be,  but  let  him  as 
much  as  poflible  avoid  cold  weather,  winds  and  rain. 

8.  In  cafe  a  fit  of  the  gout  fhould  return  and  be  violent, 
/'which  they  are  of  opinion  will  not)  then  a  little  dofe  of 
Opium  or  Laudanum  may  be  taken  to  compofe  him  5  but 
not  oftener  than  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

They  are  like  wife  of  the  opinion  that  the  hereditary- 
nefs  of  the  gout,  by  receiving  it  from  either  father  or  mo¬ 
ther  will  be  of  no  coniequence,  if  the  foregoing  directions  be 
itriCtly  obferv’d  . 

For  the  GOUT. 

Firft  make  a  conferve  of  buck -bean  with  its  weight  of 
fugar-candy,  both  pounded  very  fine,  of  thefe  take  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  large  nyumeg,  the  firft  thing  in  the  morning,  and  the 
la  it  at  night,  and  drink  a  tea  made  of  the  fame  herb  every 
morning  and  afternoon,  conftantly  for  one  year. 

Thefe  of  themfelves  without  any  other  medicine  perfectly 
cur’d  a  perfon  that  had  been  grievoufiy  aftiiCted  with  the  gout. 

It  is  alio  an  efficacious  remedy  in  the  fcurvy  and  rheu- 
matick  pains  •  if  the  patient  be  weak  and  very  reftleis,  it  will 
be  proper  to  mix  a  third  part  of  Venice  treacle  in  the  con¬ 
ferve  at  night  going  to  bed. 

A  drink  for  the  GOUT. 

Take  farfaparilla  four  ounces,  faflafras,  China  and  harts¬ 
horn  fhavings  of  each  an  ounce  and  half,  angelica  roots  an 
ounce  and  half  ;  the  roots  of  the  fmelling  flag  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  raiiins  half  a  pound;  of  candyd  eringo  roots  four  oun¬ 
ces  :  hang  thefe  in  a  bag  in  three  gallons  of  Imall  ale,  when 
you  put  it  up  in  a  calk,  let  it  Hand  for  a  fortnight  and  drink 
It  conftantly.  It  is  an  excellent  drink  for  fweetenmg  the  blood 
and  correcting  thofe  iharp  humours  that  caufe  that  tormen¬ 
ting  diflemper. 

/ 

Another  for  the  fame * 

Take  of  faffafras  three  quarters  of  a  pound  5  farfaparilla 
and  china  of  each  half  a  pound  3  anmfeeds  and  liquorice 
©t  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  lage  of  vertue  two  handfuls  3 
raiiins  and  figs  of  each  a  pound,  put  all  thefe  ingredients 
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into  two  gallons  of  water  5  fet  them  over  a  gentle  fire  to 
infufe,  till  one  third  part  is  coniumed,  drain  it  and  drink  it: 
conftantly  to  fweeten  the  blood. 

This  is  good  both  in  the  Gout  and  Rbetmatipu 

\ To  preform  GRAPES, 

Stone  the  grapes  and  peel  them,  put  then  in  a  pan, 
cover  then  very  clofe  :  fir  id  make  them  boil,  then  fet  them 
on  the  fire,  then  take  them  oil*  again,  ever  and  anon  till 
they  become  green  5  then  drain  all  the  juice  from  them, 
and  too  every  quart  of  juice  allow  three  pound  of  fugar  and 
a  pint  of  apple  jelly  ;  boil  them  up  very  quick  till  they 
are  clear,  and  jelly  very  well,  put  them  up  in  pots  or  glaD 
fes  with  paper  clofe  to  them. 

Jo  dry  GRAPES. 

Let  the  grapes  be  the  largeft  bell  grapes,  juft  before  they 
are  ripe  5  take  out  the  Rones  in  bunches,  and  put  them  into 
Raiding  water,  cover  them  clofe  with  vine  leaves,  and  aifo 
a  cover  upon  the  pan ;  keep  them  in  a  fcaldmg  ftate  by  Pet¬ 
ting  them  on,  and  taking  them  off  again  ( when  they  ieem 
ready  to  boif)  till  they  are  greeny  then  let  them  have  a 
boil  in  the  water ,  lay  them  on  a  fieve  to  drain,  and  for 
every  pound  of  grapes  make  a  thick  fyrup  with  a  pound  and 
half  of  clarified  fugar  5  fet  the  fyrup  by  till  it  is  cold,  then 
put  in  the  grapes  and  give  them  a  fcald  every  day  till  the 
fyrup  is  thick  $  but  never  Puffer  them  to  boil  $  then  lay 
them  out  on  earthen  plates  and  fife  them  very  well  with  fu¬ 
gar  5  let  them  in  a  ftove  to  dry  and  turn  and  lift  them 
every  day. 

J>he  Salve  GRATIA  DEL 

Take  betony, pimpernel  and  vervain  of  each  half  a  handful, 
ftamp  them  and  boii  them  in  three  pints  of  white  wine  till 
one  half  be  wafted,  then  ltrain  it  through  a  linen  cloth  and 
fet  it  over  the  fire  again  ;  then  having  pounded  half  a  pound 
of  rofin,  put  it  in  and  alfo  two  ounces  of  virgins  or  yellow 
wax  difiolv’d  in  woman’s  milk  and  half  an  ounce  of  maltick 
well  powdered  3  boil  all  in  the  wine,  till  they  be  melted, 
ftirring  it  well  and  fail:  then  take  it  oft  the  fire  and  put  to 
it  half  a  pound  of  turpentine,  and  ftir  it  till  it  be  cold  $ 
then  the  Give  will  rife  above  the  reft,  which  muft  be  taken 
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©ut  and  laboured  with  the  hands  as  fhoemakers  do  their 
wax,  and  fo  made  into  rolls,  or  it  may  be  kept  in  a  pan. 

This  muft:  be  made  about  midfummer,  it  is  good  for  all 
forts  of  wounds,  new  or  old  $  it  cleanfes  and  heals  5  eats 
off  dead  Hefh  and  generates  new  $  it  mollifies  boils,  draws 
out  thorns,  breaks  impofthumes  3  is  good  in  the  canker  and 
a  fiflula,  bruifes  on  the  finews,  St.  Anthon'ys  fire,  and  it 
affwages  fwellings. 

GRAVEL. 


A  diftemper  which  fiezes  on  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
is  caus’d  by  the  gathering  together  of  fand  or  gravel  in 
thoie  parts, 

1.  For  the  cure,  drink  two  fpoonfuls  of  virgin  oil  of  olives 
in  two  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine  well  mix’d  together  every 
morning  falling. 

2.  Take  a  pound  of  the  roots  of  the  fmall  flinging  red 
nettle,  cleanfe  and  boil  them  well  in  two  quarts  of  water, 
till  one  third  part  is  wafted,  then  add  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
good  white  wine,  then  boil  it  for  an  hour  over  a  gentle  fire  ; 
then  take  it  off  and  fet  it  by  till  it  is  almoft  cold  ;  then  take 
out  the  roots  and  fqueeze  them,  then  put  the  juice  with  the 
deco&ion  only  in  a  new  earthen  pot,  and  when  it  has  well 
fettled  and  is  clear  fwallow  three  pills  of  frefti  butter,  and 
afterwards  a  glais  of  the  decoction  falling,  and  as  early  as 
you  can,  and  two  hours  after  fome  clear  broth,  continue 
this  for  three  mornings  in  the  wane  of  every  moon 

It  will  alfo  be  very  proper  to  ufe  laxative  glifters  in  the 
evening,  after  you  have  taken  the  docodlion  in  the  mor- 
ping, 

3.  The  gum  of  cherry-trees  diffolv’d  in  white  wine  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  good  againfi  the  gravel  in 
the  kidnies  and  flone. 

4.  The  plant  call’d  reft  harrow  is  much  efteem’d  againfi 
the  gravel  5  for  that  it  readily  appeafes  the  pain  5  and  being 
drank  in  a  powder  made  of  the  rind  of  its  root  in  fome  white 
wine,  expels  it. 

5.  Eat  the  young  buds  and  fprigs  of  goofeberries,  when 
they  begin  to  fhoot  forth  their  leaves  in  ioups  add  they  will 
contribute  to  the  breaking  the  ftone,  and  muft  alfo  of  con- 
fequence  be  good  againfi  the  gravel. 

6.  Cardan  fays  that  the  root  of  the  male  peony  gathered  in 
May  in  the  increale  of  the  moon  has  been  helpful  to  thofc 
who  have  been  troubled  with  the  gravel  and  gouty; 
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7.  Take  a  handful  of  leaves  and  roots  of  parfly,  of  which 
take  out  the  core,  boil  them  in  a  pound  of  water  till  one 
half  is  wafted,  in  which  diffolve  a  piece  of  fugar  candy,  all 
which  is  but  a  proper  dofe  for  grown  perlons  •  but  a  lels 
quantity  or  half  will  be  enough  for  children  or  according  to 
age  and  ftrength  3  this  being  continued,  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  will  bring  away  a  great  deal  of  gravel. 

For  the  GRAVEL. 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  ale,  feumming  it  very  clean,  then 
take  it  off  the  fire  till  you  have  beaten  the  yolks  of  two 
new  laid  eggs  with  a  fpoonful  of  hony,  mix  this  with  the 

ale,  when  it  is  fo  cool  as  not  to  curdle  and  drink  this  for 

nine  mornings. 

GR  AVEY  may  be  made  of  partridges,  capons,  mufhrooms, 
beef,  mutton,  veal  or  fifh. 

As  for  the  gravey  of  partridges,  after  they  have  been  half 
roafted,  the  gravey  may  be  gotten  by  preffing  them,  the  fame 
may  be  done  by  pullets,  capons,  woodcocks  and  other 
fowls. 

For  Veal  GRAVEY. 

Take  a  fillet  of  veal,  cut  into  three  parts,  put  it  into 
an  earthen  pot  with  a  cover  and  flop  it  up  fo  clofe  by  pafting 
l  the  cover  that  no  fleam  may  come  out,  nor  no  air  get  in,, 

I  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire  for  two  hours,  and  the  gravey 

1  will  be  made,  the  fame  thing  may  be  done  of  mutton  or 
beef, 

Thefe  are  to  be  us’d  for  meffes,  into  which  fbme  of 
i  it  is  to  be  put  to  render  them  more  fucculent,  and  to  heigh- 
j  ten  their  rdifh. 

For  Fifi  GRAVEY, 

Take  carps  and  tenches,  cleanfe  them  very  well  from 
:  mud,  and  cut  them  quite  through  the  backs  and  fcale  the 
j  carps  5  take  away  their  gills,  put  them  into  a  filver  difh 
1  with  a  little  butter,  bring  them  to  a  brown  colour  like  a 
-  piece  of  beef,  and  when  they  are  drefs’dput  to  them  a  little 
butter, which  is  to  be  brown’d  with  the  reft,  and  afterwards  feme 
broth,  according  to  the  quantity  of  gravey  you  would  have  5 
ftrain  all  through  a  linen  cloth  and  let  it  be  well  fqueez’d ; 

then 
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then  feafon  the  liquor  or  gravy  with  fait,  a  green  lemon 
fluck  with  cloves  and  a  bunch  of  fweet-herbs. 

This  may  be  us’d  for  pottages  for  fide  difhes  and  inter** 
me  fifes  of  filh. 

To  make  GRAVEY  of  Beef 

Take  fome  flefliy  part  of  beef  without  fat,  and  cut  it  in 
pieces  about  the  fize  of  pigeons  eggs,  flour  it  well  and  put 
it  into  a  fauce-pan  with  a  little  freih  lard  or  butter,  fome 
lliced  onion,  a  litrle  pepper  and  iweet  majoram  powdered. 

Cover  the  fauce-pan  clofe  and  give  it  now  and  then  a 
Birring  till  the  gravey  is  come  out  enough,  and  then  pour 
on  it  Tome  water-  when  the  gravey  is  brown,  and  ftir  ali  to¬ 
gether  and  let  them  boil  for  fome  time,  then  Arain  it  off 
adding  a  little  lemon  juice. 

Another  GRAVEY  without  Beef. 

Cut  an  onion  fmall,  put  it  into  a  fauce-pan  with  fome 
butter,  let  it  on  the  fire  till  the  butter  is  melted  •  then  dredge 
in  fome  flour  and  fir  it  well  till  the  froth  finks  down,  and 
then  it  will  be  brown,  then  having  the  following  mixture 
ready,  throw  it  in. 

Take  iome  good  old  beer  and  as  much  water,  fait,  pepper* 
an  anchovy,  and  an  onion,  cut  fmall,  a  little  lemon-peel  grated, 
a  clove  or  two  of  garlick,  and  if  you  have  it,  a  little  of  the 
liquor  of  muflirooms  or  pickled  walnuts :  let  thefe  fimmer 
all  together  a  little  while,  and  they  will  produce  a  good 
thick  gravey. 

This  may  be  made  when  beef  is  not  commonly  to  be 

had. 

fo  make  good  GRAVEY  to  be  kept  for  vfe. 

Burn  an  ounce  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan  3  but  always  take 
care  to  do  it  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the  fire,  that  as  you 
firew  the  flour  into  the  butter,  it  may  be  brown  but  not  black  $ 
put  to  it  two  pounds  of  coarfe  lean  beef,  a  quart  of  water, 
and  half  a  pint  of  wine  either  red  or  white  3  feafon  with  fome 
whole  pepper,  cloves  and  mace,  a  couple  of  fhallots,  three 
anchovies,  and  three  or  four  muflirooms,  let  all  flew  gently 
for  about  an  hour,  then  flrain  it  and  keep  it  for  ufe,  this  1$ 
gravey  for  any  iayoury  difh0 
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A  Fijh  GRAVEY  for  SOUP. 

Take  tench  or  eels  well  fcour’d  from  mud  and  fcour  their 
outlides  well  with  fait,  then  having  pull’d  out  their  gills* 
put  them  into  a  kettle  with  water,  fait,  a  bunch  offw'eet  herbs 
and  an  onion  ftuck  with  doves ;  let  all  thefe  boil  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  flrain  off  the  liquor  thro'  a  cloth  5 
add  to  this  the  peelings  of  mulhrooms  well  wafh’d  or 
mufhrooms  themfelves  eut  fmall  ;  boil  thefe  together  and 
flrain  the  liquor  through  a  fieve  into  a  lie  w -pan  upon  fame 
burnt  or  fry’d  Hour  and  a  little  lemon,  which  will  foon  ren¬ 
der  it  of  a  good  colour  and  of  a  fine  flavour  fit  for  foups,  which 
may  be  varied  according  to  the  palate  by  putting  pot  herbs 
and  lpices  according  to  every  one’s  palate  into  this  foup  a 
little  before  you  ferve  it, 

Tms  may  ferve  fora  foundation  to  all  fifh  foups,  and  will 
keep  good  for  fome  time. 

GREEN  SICKNESS  for  the  Cure. 

Take  an  ounce  and  half  of  fileings  of  fteel,  put  them 
into  a  fmall  iron  ladle  or  fome  luch  thing,  and  boil  them 
w^h  good  vinegar  till  they  become  quite  red,  and  are  re¬ 
duc’d  into  afhes,  then  pound  thele  aihes  in  a  mortar  with  a 
comfited  wallnut  or  two,  adding  12  penny  worth  of  faffron; 
mix  all  well  together,  and  add  to  it  a  little  fugar,  of  which 
ma  ke  nine  pills,  of  which  take  one  every  morning  for  nine 
days,  and  presently  after  them  a  glafs  of  white  wine,  ufb 
fome  excercife  as  will  ltir  the  blood  as  going  up  and  down 
flairs  or  the  like. 

2.  Take  half  a  quart  of  common  water,  four  ounces  of 
fine  lugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  fileings  of  fleel,  when  the 
fugar  is  diffolv’d  in  the  water,  put  the  filings  into  it,  and  fet 
it  on  the  fire  5  from  whence  you  muff  not  take  it  off,  till  it 
grows  thick,  then  pour  it  upon  a  table  to  make  it  cool,  and 
cut  it  into  tablets  or  lozenges,  weighing  about  two  drams 
each  or  there  abouts. 

Take  one  of  thefe  every  morning  and  fome  broth  two  hours 
after,  walk  for  fomedme  before  and  after  taking  the  broth  3 
continuing  to  do  this  for  20  days. 

JsT.'B.  The  perfon  muit  purge  before  and  after  this  remedy, 

GRILLADE,  is  meat  broil’d  upon  a  gridiron;  when 
turkeys  or  any  othpr  forts  of  few’s  are  left  cold,  you  may 
make  a  fide  difh  of  them  in  the  following  manner,  broil 

the! 


their  legs,  wings  and  rumps  on  a  gridiron,  with  fait  and  pep- 
per  3  and  having  fry’d  fome  flour  in  lard  with  oiflers,  ancho¬ 
vies,  capers,  nutmeg,  a  bay  leaf  and  a  piece  of  green  lemon, 
with  a  little  vinegar  and  broth,  let  them  be  all  well  foaked 
together 

\the  GRIPES  that  proceed  from  a  fuper  abundance  of 
choler  may  be  cur'd  by  a  potion  made  by  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  frefn  manna  of  Calabria  and  two  ounces  of  the  oil 
of  fweet  almonds  taken  in  the  morning  falling. 

2.  If  the  gripes  are  caus’d  by  ventofities  or  windinefs,  take 
about  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  in  a  fmall 
quantity  of  good  red  wine,  in  a  morning  failing  at  leafl  a 
good  while  before  you  eat  :  inflead  of  fait  of  wormwood  may 
be  taken  wormwood,  either  green  or  dry  infus’d  in  wine  for 
1 2  or  15  hours  or 

9.  You  may  boil  a  new  laid  egg  moderately  in  fome 
water  3  but  you  mull  take  out  the  cleat  5  and  put  as  much 
oil  of  olive  in  the  room  of  it  3  mix  the  whole  well  and  {wal¬ 
low  it  prefently. 

4.  Pound  frefh  leaves  of  balm  gentle  in  a  glafs  or  wooden 

mortar,  and  of  them  make  a  cataplafin  to  be  applyd  to  the 
belly.  a 

5.  Take  the  diflill’d  wrater  of  acorns  or  if  you  have  not 
that,  the  largefl  oak  acorns  dry’d  and  powdered  3  or  the 
juice  of  the  acorns  in  a  glafs  of  wine  or  fome  proper  vehicle 
as  a  little  broth,  this  will  flop  all  fluxes  of  the  belly  3  but 
remember  that  the  acorns  mult  be  thoroughly  ripe. 

6.  Another  approv’d  remedy  for  a  child  of  fix  years  old, 
feverely  afflicted  with  the  gripes. 

Take  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  fyrup  of  folutive  rofes, 
as  much  oil  of  f  weet  almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  fperma  ceti 
and  half  a  fcruple  of  the  volatile  fpirit  of  fal  armomac,  mix 
the  whole  together  and  give  it  by  Ipoonfuls. 

Apply  to  the  belly  of  the  child  the  following  planters,  if 
the  gripes  are  violent  and  it  may  be  us’d  when  the  pains 
are  allay’d  3  take  half  an  ounce  of  the  plaiflers  of  melilot  and 
as  much  of  the  ointment  of  jufquiam  and  mix  them  with  a 
little  wax. 


GROUNDSEL  is  a  plant  that  is  cooling  and  a  little 
refolutive,  the  flowers  of  it  being  frefh,  and  drank  in 
fome  liquor  will  flrangle  a  body  3  the  whole  flerri  being 
boil’d  in  wine  and  drank  will  cure  pains  in  the  flomach, caus’d 
by  choler,  the  juice  of  the  leaves  provoke  the  menfes  3  as 

well 
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well  as  the  decoffion  and  water  of  the  plant  $  the  leaves  and 
the  dowers  are  cooling  and  good  to  be  apply’d  by  way  of  ca- 
taplafm  to  nipples  that  are  chopp’d  and  inflam’d, 
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j  To  make  HAIR  grow  thick. 

^1  \ke  the  bark  of  hazle,  maiden  hair,  myrtle  berries* 
JL  rofemary,  fouthernwood,  of  each  4  ounces  5  burn  them 
to  afhes,  either  on  a  clean  hearth  or  in  an  oven,  put  th  efe 
afhes  into  white  wine  to  make  a  ftrong  lye,  with  this  wadi 
the  hair  every  day  at  the  roots  5  keeping  it  cut  pretty  fhort ; 
this  will  kill  the  worms  that  are  at  the  roots  and  is  more 
effe&ual  than  bears  greafe  or  any  fort  of  pomatum,  which 
rather  feeds  than  deitroys  the  worms  which  are  enemies  to 
the  hair, 

' 

|  HAIR  to  prevent  if  $  falling  offi 

Boil  myrtle-bernes  galls  and  Emblick  myrabolans  of  each  % 
like  quantity  in  oil  omphacine,  with  which  anoint  the  part. 
It  is  an  excellent  remedy, 

a.  You  may  dye  hair  black  with  the  cafa  of funa,  made 
by  fpirit  of  Nitre  mix’d  with  fair  water,  with  which  wafh, 
the  hair  with  a  fpunge. 

'•  ‘  1 

%  make  HAIR  curl. 

*  - 

Wafh  it  very  well  with  a  lixivium  of  quick  lime,  then  dry 
it  very  well  again,  and  afterwards  anoint  it  with  oil  of  myrtle 
I  or  oil  of  omphacine,  and  having  powdered  it  well  with  fine 
powder,  put  it  up  every  night,  under  a  cap  5  but  if  the  per- 
fon  be  naturally  of  a  cold  and  moift  conflitution,  the  warning 
anointing  and  powdering  muft  be  perpetually  us’d  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  the  hair  put  up  under  a  cap, 

,  To  make  HAIR  that  curls  too  much  l anker , 

Anoint  it  well  two  or  three  times  a  week  with  oil  of  lilies, 
roles  or  marfh-mallows,  and  comb  it  very  well  after  it 

If  you  would  have  the  hair  grow  long  and  left,  diftill  hogs 

greafe 
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greafe  or  oil  of  olives  in  m  alembick,  and  anoint  the  hair 
With  the  oil;  this  if  us'd  often  will  aniwer  the  end. 

And  to  keep  hair  from  fplitting  at  the  ends  anoint  it  with 
either  oil  of  omph.acine  or  myrtle-  or  with  an  ointment 
made  of  hony,  omphacine  or  bears  greafe  and  bees  wax, 

2o  make  Wftfhaiia  HAMS, 

Take  a  pretty  fit  leg  of  Pork  cut  large,  as  much  in  the 
Drape  of  a  right  Ham  as  you  can  (the  pork  of  black  hogs  is 
the  beftj  hang  it  up  for  two  days  5  then  beat  it  very  well 
on  the  flefhy  ftde  with  a  rolling  pin,  then  rub  on  every  part 
m  ounce  of  fait  petre  f pounded  very  finej  and  let  it  lie  a 
day  and  night  $  then  pound  an  ounce  of  fal  prunellas  and 
two  or  three  hand  fulls  of  common  fait  and  one  of  bay 
filt,  and  a  pound  of  coarfe  fugar;  mix  all  thefe  together, 
and  having  made  them  thoroughly  hot  in  a  Dew  pan  $  (but 
take  care  that  it  does  not  meltj  and  while  it  is  hot  rub  it  all 
over  the  Ham  very  well  with  two  onthree  handfulls  more  of 
felt  leaving  it  to  lie  thus  till  the  falts  &c.all  melt  to  brine$ 
turning  it  twice  a  day  and  baiting  it  with  that  brine  for  three 
weeks,  then  dry  it, 

To  fait-  a  HAM  in  imitation  of  Weft ph  alia. 

feet  the  ham  be  of  young  pork,  fprinkle  it  with  fait  for 
one  day,  that  it  may  fetch  out  the  bloody  then  wipe  it  dry 
and  rub  it  with  the  following  mixture. 

Mix  a  pound  of  brown  fugar  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  falt- 
petre,  halt  a  pint  of  bay-felt  and  three  pints  of  common  fait, 
all  together,  fttrring  them  in  ah  iron  pan  over  the  fire  till 
they  are  pretty  hot,  and  then  rub  the  ham  with  it. 

Let  the  ham  be  in  this  felting  three  weeks  turning  it  ofe 
ten  $  then  dry  it  in  a  chimney  with  deal  iaw-dufi 

flb  roaft  a  Weft  pit  alia  HAMo 

Firfi  boil  the  ham  as  tender  as  it  will  be  with  the  gravy 
in  it  $  then  (trip  off  the  rind,  fpit  it  and  do  it  over  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  ftrew  rafpmgs  of  bread  finely  lifted  and 
mixt  with  a  little  grated  lemon  peel  all  over  it. 

Bade  it  well,  as  it  is  reading,  and  dredge  it  frequently  with 
the  mixture  of  raipirsgs  till  it  is  enough. 

Some  order  it  as  before  and  inftead  of  roafling  it  fet  It  in 
die  oven,  having  firft  given  it  a  good  covering  of  the  laid 

mixture 
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mixture  5  this  will  he  clone  in  an  hour  and  will  be  full  as  well 
as  if  it  were  roafted. 

It  fhould  be  ferv’d  up  with  boil’d  pigeons,  Raffia  cabba¬ 
ges,  if  you  can  get  them,  or  fprouts  of  cabbages  curl’d  as  big  as 
tennis  balls  or  collyflowers,  or  Rrocoli. 

The  cabbages  &c.  fhould  be  tofs’d  up  with  butter  and 
cream  3  but  if  it  be  Rrocoliy  it  fhould  have  only  butter, 
this  is  an  excellent  difh. 

A  Weflphalth  HAM-PYE. 

Firft  let  the  ham  be  boil’d  as  tender  as  for  eating  cold, 
bone  it  and  skin  it  3  ieafbn  it  with  pepper,  cloves,  and  mace 
pounded  3  lay  it  in  a  very  good  cruft  or  in  a  diih  covered  with 
pafty  cruft  3  lay  on  butter,  lid  it  up,  and  bake  it,  and  when 
it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  pour  in  clarified  butter.  This  may 
be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 

To  Tot  a  HARE. 

Firft  bone  the  hare  and  mince  the  fiefh  (mail  with  about 
a  pound  of  fat  bacon,  then  pound  both  in  a  mortar  and  iea- 
fon  them  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves  and  mace,  adding  to  it 
an  ounce  of  fait  petre  3  when  you  have  mix’d  all  well  to¬ 
gether,  let  it  lie  for  24  hours,  and  then  put  it  into  an  ear¬ 
then  glaz’d  pot  and  bake  it  for  three  hours,  then  take  it  out 
and  drain  it  from  the  gravy,  and  put  it  into  the  pot  again, 
and  cover  it  with  clarified  butter. 

HARE,  To  r&aft. 

Skin  and  gut  her  and  lard,  and  rub  her  with  her  own 
liver  to  make  her  look  red,  fpit  roaft  and  ferve  her  up  with 
vinegar,  pepper  See.  or  with  fweet  fauce. 

A  HARE  or  Leveret  Lye. 

Firft  lard  them  with  middling  fort  of  bacon,  and  ieafbn 
with  fait,  pepper,  clove,  nutmeg  and  a  bay  leaf,  and  allow  a 
good  quantity  of  pounded  lard  or  bacon  bards  in  making  the 
pye,  either  of  fine  or  coarfe  pafte,  when  it  is  bak’d  let  it  up 
m  a  dry  place  and  ftop  it  up  clofe.  If  the  hare  or  leveret  is 
to  be  boned  endeavour  to  keep  the  fiefh  as  whole  as  you 
poftibly  can,  and  lard  them  with  thick  flips  of  bacon,  fealofi 
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them  as  before  and  put  them  into  the  pye,  and  bake  it  as 
the  other. 


T*o  make  a  HARE  civet. 

Take  off  the  legs  and  fhoulders  intire  and  cut  the  body  in 
pieces,  larding  them  with  Hips  of  bacon,  fry  them  with  lard 
and  afterwards  boil  them  in  broth  and  white-wine,  feafon  with 
fait,  pepper  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  bay  leaves,  nutmeg,  and 
a  green  lemon:  then  fry  the  liver,  pound  it,  Hrain  it  through 
a  fieve  with  fine  Hour  and  a  little  of  the  fame  broth,  adding 
to  it  fome  lemon  juice  and  dices  of  the  fame. 

To  STEW  a  HARE. 

Pull  the  hare  to  pieces  and  bruife  the  bones,  put  it  into 
a  ftew-pan  with  three  pints  of  ftrong  broth  into  which  put 
an  onion  and  a  faggot  of  fweet  herbs  5  let  all  Hew  leifurefy  for* 
four  hours,  then  put  in  a  pint  of  claret  with  an  achovy  or 
two}  and  afterwards  Hew  it  for  two  hours  more  till  it  is 
very  tender  $  take  out  what  bones  you  can  find  and  alfo  the 
herbs  and  onions,  if  they  are  not  thin  fhake  it  up  with  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  table. 

A  HARE  and  its  Sauces . 

If  a  hare  has  been  kill'd  by  courfing,  and  the  weather 
be  cool,  it  may  be  kept  three  days  before  it  is  roaHed  ,  but 
if  it  has  been  run  hard  by  the  hounds  it  will  not  keep  fo 
long.  \ 

When  you  lkin  it,  you  may  ('which  is  the  Fafhion)  leave 
the  ears  on,  then  trufs  it  for  reading  and  boil  the  liver,  and 
mince  it  very  fine  ;  add  to  this  grated  bread  and  a  little  all 
fpice  finely  pounded  5  iome  buttered  eggs,  a  little  dry'd 
fweet  marjoram,  and  leafon  with  fait  and  pepper,  adding 
fome  parfly  fbred  fine.  Mix  all  thefe  well  together  and  add 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  the  mixture  to  bind  it,  then  fill  the 
body  of  the  hare  moderately  full  with  this  lauce  and  lew  up 
the  belly. 

When  you  lay  the  hare  down  to  the  fire,  put  about  three 
pints  of  water,  fome  lalt,  whole  pepper,  and  an  onion  into 
the  dripping  pan,  and  with  them  baHe  the  hare  till  it  is  roa¬ 
Hed  near  enough  $  and  then  bafte  it  with  a  piece  of  fat  bur¬ 
ning  bacon  or  infteacl  of  that,  common  butter  5  but  the  bacon 
Will  be  the  bed. 
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When  it  is  enough,  put  the  following  fence  into  the  difh 
with  it. 

Having  taken  the  liquor  in  the  dripping  pan,  with  the 
onion  and  pepper,  before  you  bade  the  hare  with  the  bacon 
or  butter  boil  it  with  a  glafs  of  claret,  this  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  farce  that  comes  out  of  the  hare’s  belly,  and  it  will 
be  very  rich,  you  may,  if  you  pleafe  thicken  it  with  butter 
and  dour. 

The  following  fauce  is  alfo  a  very  good  one. 

Boil  a  pound  of  lean  beef  in  about  three  pints  of  water 
with  a  bunch  of  iweet  herbs  an  onion,  ialt,  pepper  and  all 
fpice,  till  the  beef  is  half  boil’d  enough  ;  then  cut  the  beef 
in  leveral  places  to  let  out  the  gravy,  and  continue  to  boil  all 
till  a  third  part  of  the  liquor  is  boil’d  away,  then  add  to  it  a 
little  claret,  and  drain  the  liquor  through  a  fieve,  pour  the 
gravy  hot  into  the  difh,  before  you  lay  the  hare  in  it  5  and 
when  you  lay  in  the  hare,  cut  away  the  part  that  was 
few’d  up. 

You  may  ferve  this  with  dices  of  lemon  in  a  plate  by  it* 
have  the  following  fauce. 

Sweet  Venifon  Sauce . 

Boil  a  fmall  dick  of  cinnamon  in  half  a  pint  of  claret,  till 
the  wine  is  drongly  flavoured  v/ith  the  cinnamon,  then 
fweeten  it  with  double  refind  loaf  fugar,  or  you  may  grate 
crumbs  of  bread  into  half  a  pint  of  claret,  fo  as  to  make  it 
of  the  confidence  of  a  pap,  adding  a  fmall  dick  of  cinna¬ 
mon,  which  being  boil’d  well,  fweeten  it  with  double  refin’d 
loaf  fugar  grated  fmall. 

To  drefs  a  HARE  with  white  or  hr  own  Sauce. 

Cut  the  hare  into  four  pieces  and  flit  the  head  •  fry  it  a 
little  in  hog’s  lard,  then  fet  it  a  dewing  in  an  earthen  glaz’d 
velfel  with  gravy,  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  fait,  pepper, 
nutmeg,  a  bunch  of  lweet-herbs,  and  a  dice  or  two  oC  le¬ 
mon-peel  5  keep  this  veffel  clofe  covered  and  dew  it  gently 
till  it  is  tender,  then  drain  off  the  fauce  and  brown  it  with 
fr.y’d  flour  or  burn’d  butter  5  and  pour  this  fauce  hot  over 
the  hare,  garnifh  with  dices  of  lemon. 

If  you  would  have  the  fauce  of  a  brighter  colour  then  in¬ 
dead  of  burnt  butter  or  fry’d  flour,  thicken  it  with  the 
yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs. 
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HARTS-HORN  JELLY. 

Boil  half  a  pound  of  harts-horn  in  fix  quarts  of  fpring- 
water  in  an  earthen  veffel,  till  it  is  wafted  away  to  three 
pints';  then  let  it  by  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  put  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  fine  fugar,  feme  cinnamon,  a  clove  or  two, 
and  fome  blades  of  mace,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire  again  to 
boil  ;  then  beat  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  well  and  put  them 
to  the  jelly,  and  give  it  a  boil  up  ;  then  add  the  juice  of 
four  or  five  lemons,  and  half  a  pint  of  Rhenijh  wine  ;  make 
it  but  juft  boil  up,  then  pafs  it  through  a  jelly  bag  till  it  is 
very  clear. 

Another  Way* 

Put  half  a  pound  of  hartshorn  to  three/ quarts  of  fair 
water  ;  let  it  boil  but  very  gently  till  one  quart  of  it  is 
wailed  ;  Brain  the  liquor  and  let  it  Hand  to  cool,  the  ftron- 
ger  it  is  made  the  more  ingredients  may  be  put  in  to  make 
it  palatable;  the  next  day  take  off  what  is  clear  of  the 
harts-horn  ;  leaving  the  drofs  at  bottom,  to  two  quarts  of 
flrong  jelly  may  be  added  2  pints  of  Rhenijh  wine  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  canary  ;  and  having  beaten  up  the  whites 
of  five  eggs  to  a  froth  fweeten  with  fugar,  ihrring  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  being  well  -mixt  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep 
Birring  it  till  it  melts  and  curdles  ;  then  add  the  juice  of  five 
large  lemons  and  a  bit  of  their  peel;  let  this  boil  up,  then 
pais  it  through  a  jelly  bag ;  and  pafs  the  firft  quart  "or  two 
over  and  over  again  till  it  is  very  fine. 

Calfs-foot  jelly  may  be  made  the  lame  way ;  but  of  this 
the  fat  mult  be  taken  off  at  top  and  the  dreggy  part  from 
the  bottom. 

HARTS-THORN. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  afiringent  and  deficcative;  the 
herb  is  cold  and  dry  ;  the  root  mixt  with  victuals  is  good  for 
the  working  of  the  fiomach  upwards  and  downwards  ;  if 
eaten  tho’  it  neither  breaks  the  Rone  nor  brings  it  away, 
yet  it  {Lengthens  the  kindneys  and  moderates  their  exceifive 
heat. 
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HARTS-TONGUE. 


The  leaves  of  this  plant  boild  in  wine  and  drank  are  good 
.againftthe  Hinging  of  ferpents,  and  are  alfo  good  in  a  bloody 
flux  and  loolenefs,  and  in  diforders  of  -the  fpleen*  the  water 
is  good  for  the  falling  of  the  palate,  the  mouth  being  gar¬ 
gled  with  it,  and  being  walk  with  it  is  good  for  rawnefs  of 
the  palate  and  bloody  gums. 

HATLETS  are  a  difli  proper  for  intermefles  and  are 
made  as  follows  $  firffc  parboil  veal  fvveet-breads  and  cut 
them  into  fmall  pieces  with  livers  of  capons, and  young  Area- 
ked  bacon  likewife  parboil'd  *  then  fealon  all  and  fry  them 
with  parlley,  chibbols  and  fine  flour  5  and  when  they  are  al- 
moft  ready,  lb  that  only  a  thin  fauce  is  left,  make  fmall  hat- 
lets  and  fpitqhe  pieces  of  livers,  lweet-breads  and  bacon  upon 
them,  according  to  the  bigneis  you  would  have  them  be  • 
then  dip  them  in  the  fauce  and  bread  them  well,  they  may 
fie  either  broil’d  upon  a  gridiron  or  fry’d. 

Hatlets  are  often  us’d  for  garnifhing  difnes  of  road;  meat, 

7oroafi  a  HAUNCH  of  VENISON, 

Firfi:  make  a  good  and  durable  fire,  fpit  it,  lay  it  down  and 
bafte  and  flour  it,  and  with  very  fine  fkewers  fallen  a  piece 
of  veal  caul  oyer  the  fat  part  5  or  elle  a  paper  well  but¬ 
tered. 

A  haunch  of  the  weight  of  12  pounds  will  require  full 
three  hours  roafling  to  foak  it  very  well. 

For  the  fauce  take  gravy  and  a  good  quantity  of  claret,  the 
fweet  fauce  in  fafhion  is  jelly  of  currants  made  hot. 

HAWK-WEED. 

This  plant  is  of  a  cold  and  fomewhat  aflringent  quality.  It 
is  call’d  Hi  er actum  becaufe  the  juice  or  white  milk  it  yields 
cures  all  dileafes  incident  to  the  eyes,  if  mix’d  with  woman’s 
milk  j  and  is  alfo  uieful  to  preferve  the  eye -fight ,  a  water 
drawn  from  it  is  good  in  a  cough,  to  allay  the  too  great  heat 
cf  the  body  and  to  caufe  ileep,  as  the  poppy  does. 
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HEAD-ACHE. 


Dry  rofemary  before  the  fire,  till  it  will  crumble  to  a  very 
line  powder ;  take  one  pugil  of  faffron,  and  with  thefe  two 
make  the  yolk  of  an  egg  into  a  ftiff  poultice  and  lay  it  as  hot 
as  it  can  be  endured  to  the  temples. 

Zo  dear  the  'Brain  through  the  No/e, 

Boil  majoram  and  fage  leaves  in  water  and  let  the  patient 
take  four  ounces  of  this  decoftion  with  four  fpoonfuls  of 
white  wine,  and  putting  it  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  let 
him  fnuflf  it  up  nis  note.  . 

Or  he  may  take  two  drams  of  hermodaflil  with  the  leaves 
of  betony,  and  pimpernel  with  red  flowers,  boil  them  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water  till  half  be  confumed,  to  which 
add  four  fpoonfuls  of  white  wine,  and  let  it  be  fnufPd  up 
the  nofe. 

You  may  alfo  reduce  to  powder  the  leaves  of  majoram 
and  roles  and  to  a  dram  off  the  powder  add  to  it  io  or  iz 
grains  of  hellebore  in  powder  and  take  it  as  fnufF. 

Or  ule  the  flower  of  lilly  convally,  dry’d  to  powder. 

For  HARDNESS  of  HEARING.  / 

Take  a  white  onion  or  elfe  of  any  other  colour  and  make 
it  hollow  on  the  root  fide,  fill  it  with  powder  of  cummin, 
flop  the  hole  with  the  fkin  or  two  of  an  onion  and  put  it 
under  the  allies  that  it  may  be  roafled  flowlly,  and  when 
done  fqueeze  it  and  drop  the  juice  into  the  ears. 

For  the  HEART  BURN. 

Take  oifter  fhells,  as  found  upon  the  fea  coafls,  that 
have  been  fo  wreli  walk’d  by  time  as  to  be  as  white  without 
and  within  as  mother  of  pearl  3  dry  them  well  by  the  fire, 
pound  and  fift  them  to  a  fine  powder,  with  two  ounces 
of  this  mix  two  ounces  of  fugar  finely  lifted,  wet  this  with 
a  lpoonful  of  milk  and  water  fo  as  to  make  it  into  ftiff-pafte, 
then  mould  them  neatly  into  lozenges,  and  fet  them  into  an 
oven  that  is  not  too  hot  to  be  thoroughly  dry’d,  but  it  will 
be  belt  that  they  be  not  difcoloured, 
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Thefe  do  fo  fweeten  that  four  humour  In  the  ftomach 
that  caufes  this  idiltemper  that  it  not  only  prevents  it  but 
helps  digeftion. 

2-  Take  half  a  dram  of  finely  powdered  old  coral  in 
any  convenient  vehicle  3  repeat  tis  till  you  find  relief. 

3.  Take  from  15  or  20  to  30  or  40  grains  of  crabs  eyes* 
reduc’d  to  a  very  fine  powder  in  any  conferve  or  fyrnp,  it 
will  be  bell  to  take  this  in  a  morning  falling. 

HEDGE  HYSSOP, 

This  plant  is  good  for  the  healing  of  ulcers  and  to  flop 
blood  3  it  alfo  cures  ulcers  in  the  mouth  and  privy  parts 
by  walking  them  with  the  decoChon  of  it  in  wine  3  being 
drank  it  is  good  againli  fpitting  of  blood  3  and  the  root  being 
pounded  will  put  a  flop  to  the  Inner-abounding  of  the 
menltrua. 

HEDGE  MUSTARD  is  not  unlike  the  common  mu- 
Hard,  and  is  as  that  operative  and  difcuifive,  it  is  prefcrib’d 
chiefly  in  alihmas,  infractions  of  the  lungs  and  chronical 
coughs  3  and  it  is  alfo  much  recommended  as  a  fpeedy 
cure  for  a  fettled  hoarfnefs. 

HELLEBORE  is  of  two  forts  white  and  black,  the  white 
will  work  upwards  and  downwards,  but  with  too  much  vio¬ 
lence  and  may  be  rank'd  with  the  number  of  poilbnsj  being 
reduc’d  into  powder,  it  is  us’d  inltead  of  tobacco  3  it  is  good 
againli  the  mange  in  Iheep  and  in  remedies  prefcrib’d  for 
horfes. 

mack  HELLEBORE. 

The  root  of  this  plant  alfo  has  a  purging  quality,  will 
work  both  upwards  and  downwards.  It  is  us’d  in  cafes  of 
madnefs,  in  quart  an  aguevS  and  hypochondriack  melan¬ 
choly,  being  reduc’d  into  fine  powder  3  the  dofe  is  from  half 
a  fcruple  to  a  dram, 

HELLEEORINE  is  a  vulnerary  and  deterfive  plant, 
being  taken  inwardly  it  is  good  for  the  obftrudlons  of  the 
liver  and  other  diltempers. 
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HEN. 

A  good  lien  fhould  not  differ  much  from  the  nature  of 
the  cock,  ihe  diould  be  working,  vigilant  and  laborious ; 
both  for  her  felf  and  her  chickens  3  in  fize  the  bigged  and 
larged  are  the  bed,  every  proportion  anfwerable  to  thofe  of 
the  cock,  only  indead  or  a  comb,  Ihe  diould  have  upon  her 
crown  a  high,  thick  tuft  of  feathers. 

She  diould  have  many  and  drong  claws  3  but  it  will  be 
better  if  die  has  no  hinder  claws  3  becaufe  they  often  break 
the  eggs  3  and  bolides  fuch  as  have,  do  fometimes  prove  unna¬ 
tural. 

Crowing  hens  are  neither  good  layers  nor  good  breeders. 

The  elder  hens  are  rather  to  be  cholen  for  hatching  than 
the  younger,  becaufe  they  are  more  condant,  and  will  lit 
out  their  times  3  but  if  you  chule  for  laying  chule  the  youn- 
ged,  becaufe  they  are  ludy  and  prone  to  generating  3  but  do 
not  chufe  a  fat  hen  for  either  of  thefe  purpofes  3  for  if  Ihe  be 
fet,  die  will  forfake  her  ned  3  and  as  for  laying,  the  eggs 
die  lays  will  be  without  jhells  and  befides  Ihe  will  grow 
flothful  and  lazy  and  delight  neither  in  the  one  or  the  other 
a  cl  of  nature. 

Thofe  eggs  that  are  laid  when  the  hens  are  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  old  are  the  bed  5  you  mud  at  that  time 
give  the  hens  plently  of  victuals,  and  fometimes  oats  with 
fenugreek  to  heat  them  if  you  would  have  large  eggs ;  for 
thofe  that  are  fa?  commonly  lay  but  fmall  ones  $  mix  lbme 
chalk  with  their  food  or  mix  fome  bruis’d  brick  with  their 
bran  moidened  with  a  litrle  water,  and  give  them  their  bel¬ 
ly  full  of  half  boil’d  barly,  with  vetch  and  millet. 

Some  hens  have  the  ill  faculty  of  eating  their  eggs  ;  to 
prevent  this  take  out  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  put  mod 
plaider  round  about  the  yolk  and  fuffer  it  to  grow  hard  3 
and  when  the  hen  attempts  to  eat  it  and  finds  ihe  cannot  do 
it,  die  will  loon  give  over  breaking  her  eggs. 

Or  pour  a  clear  plaider  upon  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and 
jet  it  harden  i'o  that  it  may  ferve  for  a  fhell,  and  put  it  into 
the  ned  5  or  you  may  fhape  an  egg  of  plaider  or  of  chalk, 
and  let  that  be  for  a  ned  egg. 

Thofe  hens  that  have  fpurs  often  break  their  eggs,  and 
generally  will  not  hatch  them,  and  they  will  fometimes  eat 
them,  thefe  mud  be  fcoured  as  well  as  thole  that  fcratch  and 
crow  like  a  cock  3  find  by  plucking  the  great  quills  out  of 
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their  wings  and  by  feeding  them  with  millet, barly,  and  pafte, 
cut  into  bits  pounded  acorns  and  bran  with  pottage,  or 
crumbs  of  wheat  bread  deep’d  in  water  or  barley  meal. 

Keep  them  in  a  clofe  place  and  at  reft,  and  pull  the  fea¬ 
thers  from  their  heads,  thighs  and  rumps  5  if  a  hen  be  too 
fat  or  has  a  loofenefs  fhe  will  lay  wind  eggs. 

A  hen  will  be  a  good  litter  from  the  fecond  year  of  her 
laying  to  her  fifth  *  the  heft  time  to  a  fet  a  hen  that  the 
chickens  may  be  large  and  moft  kindly  is  in  February,  in 
the  increale  of  the  moon,  that  /he  may  difclofe  the  chickens 
in  the  increafe  of  the  next  new  moon  being  in  March, ^ or  one 
brood  of  this  months  chickens  is  worth  three  of  thole  of  any 
other  month. 

But  hens  may  fet  from  March  to  OBober  and  have  good 
chickens  3  but  not  after  that  time  for  the  winter  is  a  great 
enemy  to  their  breeding. 

A  hen  fits  juft  21  days,  and  if  you  fet  a  hen  upon  the 
eggs  of  ducks,  geefe,  or  turkeys,  you  muft  fet  them  nine 
days  before  you  put  her  own  eggs  to  her,  of  which  a  hen 
will  cover  i^but  always  fet  an  odd  egg  what  number  foever 
you  fet  her  with. 

It  will  alfo  be  proper  to  mark  one  fide  of  the  eggs  when 
30U  put  them  under  the  hen  and  to  obferve  whether  /lie 
turns  them  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other,  and  if  /lie  does 
not,  then  take  an  opportunity  when  ihe  is  from  them  to 
turn  them  your  felf.  But  a  hen  that  does  not  turn  them 
her  felf  is  of  the  lels  value. 

Take  care  that  the  eggs  you  fet  a  hen  on  he  new  •  which 
may  be  known  by  their  being  heavy,  full  and  clear,  which 
may  be  known  by  looking  through  them  in  the  fun }  nor  do 
you  chufe  the  largeft  eggs  for  they  have  often  times  two 
yolks  and  tho’  home  are  of  opinion  that  fuch  will  produce 
two  chickens,  it  proves  commonly  a  miftake  and  if  they  do 
they  generally  prove  abortive  and  monftruous. 

A  hen  muft  not  be  taken  oft'  or  difturb’d  from  her  ncft, 
for  that  will  make  her  utterly  fhrfake  it. 

You  muft  alfo  let  her  meat  and  water  ftand  by  her  while /lie 
is  fitting,  that  the  eggs  may  not  cool,  while  /lie  is  gone  too 
far  to  leek  her  food,  and  while  /he  is  ah/ent  from  ber  neft, 
ftir  up  the  ftraw,  and  make  it  foft  and  handfome,  and  lay 
the  eggs  in  the  fame  order  as  /he  left  them. 

It  will  be  very  proper  to  perfume  her  neft  with  rofemarv 
or  brimftone,  and  you  muft  take  great  care  that  the  cock 
do  not  come  at  the  eggs  and  fet  upon  them  for  he  will  en¬ 
danger 
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danger  the  breaking  of  them,  and  caufe  the  hen  not  to 
like  her  ned:  fo  well. 

A  hen  will  have  chickens  of  divers  colours,  if  you  paint 
the  eggs  varioufiy  when  you  fet  them  ;  if  you  caufe  her  to 
pair  with  a  cock  pigeon  partridge  or  pheafant  /lie  will  have 
chickens  of  a  very  agreeable  colour. 

To  fet  hens  in  winter  time  in  floves  or  ovens,  is  of  no 
ufe  in  'England,  for  tho’  they  may  perhaps  hatch  ;  yet  the 
chickens  will  be  good  for  little. 

However  a  certain  French  author  tells  us  that  chickens  may 
hatch’d  without  the  hens  fitting  upon  them*  by  filling  two 
culhions  with  hens  dung,  1  finely  powdered,  and  adding 
the  fofteil  of  hens  feathers,  as  thick  as  may  be,  and  putting 
the  eggs  upon  one  of  the  cufhions  with  the  fmalleft  ends 
uppermoil,  and  putting  the  other  cufhion  over  them;  they 
being  let  in  a  hot  place;  thefe  muffc  be  left  thus  for  two 
days  without  touching  them  but  after  that  time  ;  they  mult 
be  turned  to  the  twentieth  day  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  all  covered,  and  the  21  day  the  chickens  mult  be 
taken  gently  out  of  the  fhells. 

This  need  not  feem  very  flrange,  feeing  we  have  very 
credible  authority  for  it  that  the  ancients  hatchd  chickens 
under  the  ground  and  in  Egypt  without  any  aififtance,  and 
it  has  been  experienc’d  in  our  own  time  that  the  chickens 
may  be  hatch’d  with  a  fmall  fire  or  the  heat  of  dung;  but 
then  many  of  them  perifh. 

When  hens  are  laying  the  old  ftraw  fhould  be  taken 
away,  and  frefh  put  in,  that  it  may  not  breed  fiees  and 
other  vermin  which  much  incommodes  them. 

Of  the  maladies  tf/TlENS. 

Setting  hens  are  fometimes  troubled  with  lice  and  vermi- 
ne ;  for  the  cure  pound  burnt  cummin  and  itaphifager  of 
each  equal  quantities  and  mix  it  with  wine  and  rub  the 
hens  with  it,  or  waih  them  with  a  decoftion  of  wild  lu¬ 
pines* 

If  HENS  are  troubled  with  fore  Eyes . 

Wafh  them  with  womans  milk  or  the  juice  of  purfiain,  or 
elfe  with  armoniac  cummin  reduc’d  to  powder  and  honey 
mix’d,  of  each  equal  quantities,  and  in  the  mean  time  keep 
them  in  the  iliade.  t 
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If  HENS  are  troubled  ‘with  a  loofenefs . 

Mix  a  handful  of  barley  meal  and  as  much  wax,  in  fome 
wine,  make  it  info  a  mafs,  and  give  it  them  in  the  morning, 
before  they  have  any  other  meat  or  elfe  let  them  drink  a 
decoction  of  apples  or  quinces. 

Hens  fometimes  ficken  by  laying  too  many  eggs,  fo  that 
having  exhaufled  their  ifrength  they  languifh :  the  fame 
fometimes  happens  to  fitting  hens  by  their  fitting  too  long  j 
to  remedy  this  take  the  white  of  an  egg  which  roaft  till  it 
looks  as  if  it  were  burnt  mix  this  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  dry’d  raifins,  alfo  burnt,  give  the  hens  this  falling. 

HEN  HOUSE. 

Let  it  be  large  and  fpacious  with  a  pretty  high  roof  and 
ftrong  walls  to  keep  out  both  thieves  and  vermin,  let  there 
be  windows  on  the  eali  fide  that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  rifing  fun,  llrongly  lathed  and  clofe  fhut;  upwards, and 
round  about  the  inlldes  of  the  walls  upon  the  ground  fhould 
be  made  large  pens  of  three  foot  high  for  geefe,  ducks  and 
large  fowls  to  fet  in  and  near  unto  the  evings  of  the  houfe 
ihould  be  long  perches,  reaching  from  one  fide  of  the  houfe 
to  the  other,  on  which  fhould  fet  cocks,  hens,  capons  and 
turkeys  each  on  feverai  perches  as  they  are  difpos’d. 

At  another  fide  of  the  houfe  at  the  darkefi  part  over  the 
ground  pens  fix  hampers  full  of  flraw  for  nefls  in  which  hens 
fhould  lay  their  eggs  5  hut  when  they  fit  to  hatch  chickens, 
then  let  them  fet  on  the  ground,  otherwife  it  will  be  dan¬ 
gerous. 

Alfo  let  there  be  pins  ftuck  in  the  walls,  that  the  poultry 
may  climb  to  their  perches  with  the  greater  eafe. 

Let  the  floor  not  be  pav’d  but  made  of  earth  fmooth  and 
eafy,  let  the  fmaller  fowl  have  a  hole  made  at  one  end  of 
the  houfe  to  go  in,  and  come  out  at  when  they  pleafe  or 
elfe  they  will  feek  our  rooils  in  other  places  5  but  for  larger 
fowl  you  may  open  the  door  morning  and  evening. 

And  it  would  be  the  better  if  this  hen  houfe  were  fituated 
near  fome  kitchen,  brew  houfe,  bake  houfe  or  kiln,  where  it 
may  have  the  air  of  the  fire  and  be  perfum.d  with  (moke 
which  is  to  pallets  both  delightful  and  whoiefome. 


HERBS 
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HERBS  to  preferve  again  ft  all  Animals,  that  are 

noxious  to  a  Garden. 


In  or  near  the  place  where  you  fuppofe  thefe  vermin  to 
be,  bury  the  belly  of  a  fheep  full  of  its  ordure  or  dung,  and 
cover  it  with  a  little  earth,  and  in  two  or  three  days  time, 
you  will  find  them  come  to  that  place  in  fhoals  5  lo  that  you 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  kill  and  root  them  out  by  that 
time  you  have  done  this  two  or  three  times. 

‘ Tickled  HERRINGS. 

Let  the  Herrings  be  large,  {kin  them  and  take  the  flefh 
from  the  bone  on  each  fide  all  in  one  piece,  eroding  them 
every  half  inch,  then  lay  the  parts  next  the  head  in  the 
middle  of  the  plate,  Ipreadmg  the  bodies  to  the  outfide  in 
the  form  of  a  Ear  5  garnilh  with  the  roots  of  red  beets,  llices 
of  lemon  and  pickled  barberries. 

They  are  uiuaily  eaten  with  vinegar  and  bread  and  bat¬ 
ter,  and  iome  ufe  pepper.  - 

lo  broil  HERRINGS. 


Let  the  herrings  be  frefh,  fcale  them,  wafh  them  and 
dry  them  well  with  a  cloth,  llrew  them  with  flour  of  ginoer 
as  you  do  other  fifh  with  flour,  then  broil  them,  and  when 
they  are  enough,  the  talle  of  the  gmger  will  be  quire  gone 5 
then  ferve  them  up  with  a  lauce  made  of  butter,  ciaret,  lalt 
and  muftard,  and  they  will  not  rife  in  the  ftomach. 


lo  bake  HERRINGS. 

Let  the  herrings  be  frefh,  fcale  them,  cleanfe  them  well 
and  put  them  in  a  glazed  earthen  veflel,  where  they  may 
lie  ftrait  ;  then  put  in  as  much  ol  the  following  liquor  a$ 
will  cover  them,  viz.  pale,  old  firong  beer  and  vinegar  in 
equal  quantities  5  or  all  vinegar  fas  iome  doj  rho’  the  for¬ 
mer  is  heft,  or  you  may  put  in  two  parts  of  vinegar  and  one 
third  of  water. 

Then  add  as  much  bay  fait  as  will  feafon  them  to  your 
mind  and  a  tenth  part  ot  that  quantity  of  falt-petre  $  which 
will  not  add  to  their  faltnefsj  but  will  give  them  a  fine  re- 
lifii  $  and  alfo  a  bunch  of  fweet-herbs,  fome  whole  pepper, 
cloves  or  Jamaica  pepper,  and  two  or  three  bay  leaves. 

*  Then 
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Then  cover  the  pan  and  bake  them  in  a  brifk  oven  with 
bread  5  thefe  are  to  be  eaten  cold. 

To  STEW  HERRINGS. 

4- 

Firft  broil  the  herrings  very  brown,  then  cut  off  their 
heads,  and  having  made  lbme  white  wine  hot,  feafon’d  with 
an  anchovy, a  blade  of  mace, and  four  little  onions,  flew  them  5 
bruife  the  heads  in  the  wine,  then  take  them  out,  and  after 
that  put  in  the  herrings  3  lay  them  at  length  in  a  difh,  fet 
them  over  a  chaffing  difli  of  coals,  and  ftew  them  on  both 
fides  till  they  are  enough  at  the  bone,  then  take  them  out  $ 
fhake  up  the  fauce  with  butter  and  dour. 

A  ‘Powder  to  flop  the  HICCOUGH. 

Pow7der  the  feed  of  the  plant  dill  very  fine,  take  as  much 
as  will  lie  upon  a  fhilling  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  fyrup  of  black 
cherries. 

This  may  be  given  to  man,  woman  or  child. 

HIPECACUANNA  is  the  beft  remedy  that  has  yet  been 
found  out  for  the  bloody  flux,  it  will  both  purge  and  vomit9 
and  afterwards  clofe  and  ftrengthen  the  fibres  of  the  bowels  3 
it  may  likewile  be  us’d  in  other  loofeneffes  ;  but  not  with 
the  like  fuccefs,  the  dofe  is  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram 
and  a  half,  and  it  muu  be  reduc’d  to  a  very  fine  powder. 

HOARSENESS. 

To  cure  this  boil  penny- royal  in  water,  and  in  the  evening 
before  you  go  to  bed,  take  a  fpoonful  of  this  water  very 
hot,  with  a  little  fugar,  repeat  this  three  or  four  times  and 
your  voice  will  be  as  clear  as  before  or 

2.  Take  a  dram  of  crabs  eyes  three  days  after  one  another, 
alio  balfam  of  fulphur  is  very  good  for  it. 

3.  Drink  half  a  pint  of  mum  as  hot  as  you  can,  drink  it 
at  a  draught  every  night  when  you  go  to  bed  for  three  nights 
fucceflively. 

For  a  HOARSENESS  upon  a  Cold. 

Take  three  ounces  of  hyflbp  water,  fweeten  it  with  fugar 
candy,  and  beat  the  yolk  of  an  egg  well  into  it  and  drink  it 
up  at  a  draught. 

For 
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For  a  HOARSENESS  attended  with  a  COUGH. 


Take  fyrup  of  Althea  and  Jubebs,  of  each  two  ounces : 
of  Lohoch  Sanans  one  ounce  3  faffron  and  water-flag  powder’d, 
of  each  one  fcruple  5  and  when  you  cough,  lick  it  off  a  liquo- 
nfh  flick. 

Of  HOGS  or  SWINE. 

A  certain  author  obferves  that  the  large  Hertfordjhire 
breed,  or  as  fome  will  have  it  Lincohifiire  breed,  are  the 
quickeft  growers,  and  grow  to  the  largefl  flze  of  any  we 
know  of  with  us. 

But  this  kind  mufl  have  great  ftore  of  food,  when  it  is 
young  3  for  unlels  it  is  continually  ferv’d  with  plenty  of 
walh  in  the  younger  part  of  its  life,  it  will- be  Aunted  and 
never  come  to  good. 

But  upon  turning  them  into  the  fields  or  any  grafs,  by 
reafon  of  its  voracious  appetite,  they  will  certainly  get  the 
diflemper  call’d  the  Gar  gut  (ii  care  be  not  taken  to  reflrain 
them,)  which  will  deftroy  them  in  a  few  days  3,  See  GAR- 
GUT,  &c. 

There  are  another  fort  of  fwine  famous  in  England? 
which  home  call  the  "Bantam  breed,  and  others  the  Guinea 
breed  3  and  others  the  African  hog;  and  fome  again  the 
black  French  hog  3  but  the  more  common  name  is  the 
black  breed. 

This  is  by  fome  accounted  the  mofl  profitable  for  breed¬ 
ing  of  pigs,  for  fweetnefs  of  flefli,  and  for  being  eafily 
raifed  and  fattened  3  they  being  the  mofl  hardy  of  all  o- 
thers,  and  will  make  the  befl  fliift  for  its  food  of  any  hog 
we  know. 

But  the  fort  of  fwine  that  is  mofl  frequent  in  England 
and  that  require  the  leafl  care,  and  generally  bring  the 
mofl  profit  are  the  crofs  flrain,  bred  between  the  two  fore¬ 
going  forts. 

Thefe  are  the  mofl  coveted,  becaufe  they  will  eafily 
fhift  for  themfelves,  are  good  breeders,  are  more  hardy 
than  the  large  fort,  and  when  they  are  put  up  grow  fat 

the  iboner. 

And  befides  their  flcfh  is  finer  and  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  large  fort,  which  is  generally  coarfe  and  loofe* 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  the  black  kind;  but  does 
not  cleave  or  part  the  hoof,  or  as  one  may  fay  are  whole 

hoofed. 


But 
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But  the  flefh  of  thofe  is  not  altogether  fb  pleafant  as 
that  of  the  black  breed  beforementioned;  neither  are  they 
inclin’d  naturally  to  be  fat,  as  the  other  black  breed 


are. 


The  Hertfordjhire  and  Lincolnfhire  which  are  both  the 
fame  ;  they  have  long  and  large  bodies,  long  legs,  long  and 
thick  necks,  and  carry  long  bridles;  but  this  ibrt  is  not  fb 
eafily  fattened  as  the  crols  drain,  nor  will  they  pay  the 
expence  of  fattening  fo  well  in  proportion. 

The  black  or  'Bantam  breed  have  fhort  heads  and  necks, 
are  very  deep  fided  and  bellied,  even  reaching  to  the 
ground ;  they  have  thick  gammons  and  diort  legs,  are 
fhort  fnouted,  thick  chin  cl,  and  are  generally  pretty 
drong.  theie  are  feldom  above  eight  hancis  high. 

The  crofs  drain  between  thefe  two,  are  of  a  middle 
fize  and  not  of  any  condant  colour;  fometimes  inclining  to 
the  white  of  the  large  fort,  at  other  times  black,  and  fbme- 
times  mottled  or  fpotted,  and  now  and  then  grided  be¬ 
tween  white  and  black,  being  of  a  colour  inclining  to 
blue. 

Some  of  thefe  have  been  near  ten  hands  high.  Thefe 
in  their  make,  are  generally  more  like  the  black  breed 
than  the  large  kind,  and  are  modly  produced  between  a 
boar  of  the  white  fort  and  a  fow  of  the  black  breed. 

It  is  to  be  obje&ed,  that  the  boars  for  the  mod  part  are 
much  fmaller  in  their  bodies  than  the  fows  :  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bably  for  this  reafon  that  the  boars  of  the  white  kind 
are  put  to  ferve  the  fows  of  the  black  kind,  the  coupling 
being  more  eafily  effected. 

The  other  fort  before  mentioned  is  likewife  black,  long 
bodied,  diort  necked,  long  fnouted,  broad  backed  and  feme- 
thing  longer  jointed  every  way  than  the  former  hogs  of  the 
crofs  drain. 

Thefe  are  not  fb  plentiful  breeders  as  the  black  breed, 
feldom  bringing  more  than  eight  or  nine  at  a  farrowing, 
whereas  the  black  breed  do  bring  fometimes  fifteen,  fix- 
teen  or  feventeen  at  a  time. 

~  Neither  are  the  large  Hertfordjhire  fwine  fb  plentiful 
breeders  as  the  black  breed  ;  they  bringing  not  above  eight 
or  nine  at  a  farrowing. 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  remarked  in  relation  to  the 
whole  footed  fort  of  fwine,  as  to  their  coupling  with  the  clo¬ 
ven  footed. 

Some  who  have  had  a  whole  footed  fow  ferved  by  a  boar  of 
the  cloven  footed  kind,  tell  us,  that  of  the  litter  of  the 

pigs, 
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pigs,  forne  of  them  were  whole  footed,  and  fome  cloven 
tooted,  fome  had  two  whole  and  two  cloven,  and  another 
with  three  cloven  feet  and  one  whole  foot. 

From  thefe  obiervations  it  feems  realonable  to  fuppofe 
that  as  far  as  they  concern  the  Hature  and  bulk  of  iwine, 
that  the  larger  fort  of  hogs  ihould  only  be  cultivated  as 
in  fuch  countries  or  farms,  where  there  is  the  greateH  Hore 
or  plenty  of  food  for  fattening  of  them  for  bacon  •  as  for 
example,  in  fuch  countries  as  abound  with  mails  of  feve- 
ral  kinds,  and  afford  great  quantities  of  peafe.  Altho’  barley 
meal,  or  lodden  barley  will  do. 

As  for  the  middling  and  bad  breeds,  their  pigs  maybe 
reared  on  Hubbles  which  will  make  them  thrive  and  ft 
for  killing  for  porkers  at  a  final]  expence. 

Thole  pigs  that  are  reared  on  Hubble,  are  call’d  ihock- 
pigs  and  as  they  do  not  require  fo  much  food  as  the  larg¬ 
er  kind,  fo  they  will  find  nourifhment  futfic-ient  in  the 
Hubbles  (within  a  frnall  matter,)  to  feed  them  fit  for  the 
butcher  5  and  by  this  feeding  which  may  be  accounted  a  fhort 
nourifhment,  their  flefh  will  be  fhorter  and  better  tailed 
than  thofe  hogs  which  feed  on  grofs  food. 

JuHas  the  fheep  that  feed  on  San  (lead  downs  or  fhort 
grafs,  yield  better  mutton,  then  thofe  that  feed  on  rich  or 
high  paHure. 

So  likewile  rabbets  that  feed  upon  fhort  paHurage,  are 
always  fatter  in  proportion,  and  of  a  much  finer  and  fweeter 
flefh,  tho5  they  arc  final  1  than  fuch  as  have  plenty  of  food. 

As  to  the  flefh  of  hogs,  we  do  not  only  find  that  one  lort 
is  more  agreeable  than  another  to  the  palate  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  food-  but  that  the  flefh  is  alfo  more  or  left  firm 
as  the  diet  cf  the  hog  happens  to  be,  andon  that  depends  the 
keeping  of  the  flefh  either  when  it  is  pickled  or  dried. 

The  aflringency  in  acorns,  upon  which  fwine  feed  in 
many  places,  ierves  to  give  their  flefh  a  firmneft,  which 
in  drying  or  pickling,  will  preferve  the  tat  or  any  part  from 
turning  ruHy. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  fuch  hogs  as  are  fed  in  the  countries 
where  acorns  are  plentiful,  and  inflead  of  thefe  horle-beans 
may  be  ufed  as  their  fattening  food. 

Chefnuts  are  likewife  very  good  and  fattening  for  hogs, 
and  tome  have  found  the  way  of  feeding  hogs  with  horfe- 
chefnuts. They  boil  them  in  a  lye  till  they  aretender,and  then 
the  coverings  will  flip  off.  By  this  boiling  the  bitterneis  which 
abounds  in  this  fort  of  chelnut  will  be  taken  away,  andfo 
they  will  be  fitted  for  food  for  the  hogs. 

Some 
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Some  do  pretend  to  tell  Us  that  we  have  a  wild  kind  of 
hog  in  England,  which  probably  we  had  before  we  took 
the  benefit  of  inclofing  lands :  For  when  all  grounds  were 
open  arid  free,  cattle  took  the  liberty  of  running  where  they 
pleafed,  and  a  fingle  mark  w7as  the  only  thing  by  which  a 
man  could  diftinguifh  his  own  cattle  from  thofe  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours. 

It  is  now  much  the  lame  cafe  in  JVeftphdlid,  where  the 
fwine  run  at  random  :  And  thefe  may  be  properly  laid  to 
be  in  fome  lenfe  wild  3  tho5  not  lb  wild  as  thefe  in  the 
great  forefts  of  France  and  Germany ,  or  about  Italy  5  for 
thefe  in  Weflphalia  are  home  what  more  familiar,  by  being 
partly  under  the  dirreffion  of  a  fwme-herd,  and  therefore  do 
not  Hy  from,  or  avoid  the  company  o t  mankind,  as  the 
wilder  hogs  of  the  woods  and  forefts  do. 

The  feed  of  thefe  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the 
fame,  viz.  acorns  and  other  kinds  of  malts  and  other  wild 
fruits  and  upon  truffles,  roots  of  herbs,  &c. 

Thefe  certainly  have  the  mod  delicate  tailed  flefh  that 
one  can  defire  3  but  are  never  fo  fat  as  our  bred  hogs 
at  home. 

The  be  ft  places  for  breeding  a  number  of  fwine,  are 
fuch  as  abound  in  woods  3  the  heft  countries  for  feeding 
them  are  where  horfe-beans  and  peafe  are  plentifully  culti¬ 
vated  (03  in  like  manner  at  farms  where  there  are  large 
dairies,  it  is  neceffary  that  there  fhould  be  as  many  hogs 
as  cows  3  for  the  offals  of  the  dairy,  as  fkimmed  or  flet 
milk,  butter  milk,  whey,  and  the  walkings  of  the  dairy, 
will  afford  them  fufficient  to  nourifh  them,  and  make  them 
profitable* 

In  the  choice  of  fows  in  breeding,  thole  are  accounted  the 
beft  for  bearing  ftrong  pigs,  that  have  not  more  than  12 
teats  or  paps  3  nay  ten  is  a  good  realonable  number  :  For 
though  there  have  been  fome  fows  that  have  brought  18 
or  20  pigs  at  a  fare  ;  yet  by  fo  many,  where  there  are  even 
teats  or  paps  enough  for  them,  the  fow  is  grately  'weaken¬ 
ed  and  the  pigs  not  half  nourifhed  3  and  befides  the  fow 
will  be  a  much  longer  time  before  file  will  take  the  boar 
again. 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  every  fow  has  fo  many  paps 
as  fhe  brings  pigs  at  a  fare,  and  that  every  pig  knows 
its  own  pap,  and  fucks  that  and  no  other  5  and  again  that 
if  you  take  away  any  pig,  the  pap  that  the  pig  belonged  to 
that  has  been  taken  away  has  dried  up  3  which  whether  fo  or 
not  I  lhall  not  determine  3  but  it  has  been  obferved  that  a 
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fbw  that  has  brought  ten  pigs,  has  at  that  time,  had  ten 
apparent  paps-  betides  fix  or  feven  blind  paps,  as  they 
are  call’d  3  becaule  they  were  not  prominent  as  the  others  or 
of  any  ufe  :  but  in  another  fare  of  pigs  which  a  fow  brought 
a  year  after,  of  about  fifteen  in  number,  the  had  as  many 
teats  or  paps  as  pigs. 

However,  this  is  certain,  that  the  fmaller  number  of  pigs 
a  few  has,  the  better  ncuriilied,  and  the  larger  they  will  be 
when  they  are  grown. 

It  is  a  common  faying,  the  eworfl  houferuoife  ‘will  rear  the 
heft  'pigs  5  this  laying  probably  arifes  from  this  fuppofition, 
that  fwine  are  creatures  that  delight  in  dirt  and  filth.  But 
we  have  good  reafon  to  judge  that  fwine  are  cleanly  crea¬ 
tures  in  their  difpolition. 

For  notwithstanding  they  do  frequently  lie  down  in 
miry  places  and  bogs  and  the  like:  It  is  in  the  fird  place  to 
cool  their  bodies,  there  fcarce  being  any  animal  of  a  hotter 
conflitution  than  fwine. 

And  again,  as  fwine  are  often  troubled  with  ticks  or 
lice,  lb  the  rolling  or  covering  their  bodies  with  dirt  5  as 
foon  as  it  is  dry,  and  they  can  rub  it  off,  frees  them  of 
that  vermin. 

Another  proof  of  their  cleanly  difpolition  is,  that  they 
will  not  fatten  if  they  are  penn’d  up  in  fo  dole  a  dye,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  lie  down  in  their  own  dung. 

Therefore  all  dyes  that  are  made  for  thele  animals,  fhould 
have  open  courts  before  them,  for  the  better  conveniency  of 
their  airing  themfelves,  and  for  the  more  commodious  give- 
Ing  them  clean  draw,  or  litter  to  lie  upon. 

One  inftance  of  the  heat  of  their  bodies  is,  that  they 
wili  fatten  much  better  and  fooner,  in  cool  and  mold  woods 
and  fhady  places,  where  little  food  can  be  feen,  than  in 
hot  open  expofures,  where  they  have  plenty  of  food  given 
them,  without  the  trouble  of  feeking  for  it. 

And  belides  it  is  obfervable  what  ever  food  or  diet  is 
cooling  to  their  Bodies,  is  profitable  for  them  $  and  on  the 
contrary,  all  diet  of  a  hot  nature,  is  difagreeable  to  their 
natural  difpolition ;  and  this  alio  renders  it  neceffary  that 
tiiey  fhould  always  have  free  accefs  to  water. 

One  boar  may  be  allowed  to  two  fows,and  not  more,  if  you 
would  have  the  breed  drong. 

Sows  for  breeding  fhould  be  of  different  ages,  that  there 
may  be  fucking  pigs  for  the  market  all  the  year. 

A  low  from  the  time  die  is  lerv’d  by  the  hoar,  to  the 
delivery  of  her  fare  of  pigs,  goes  about  H  or  17  weeks,  for 
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the  m oft  part  farrowing  in  the  17th  week  5  and  if  thfey 
are  kept  clean  and  well  fed,  will  bring  three  fares  of 
pigs  in  a  year. 

A  boar  ought  to  be  a  year  old  before  he  is  fuffered  to 
couple,  tho’  they  are  capable  of  ferving  a  fow  at  half  a 
year  old. 

Nor  ihould  a  fow  be  younger  than  a  year  old  when  fhe 
is  fuffered  to  take  boar  3  and  then  fhe  will  breed  feveii 
years  after,  except  fhe  happens  to  have  too  great  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs  at  a  fare,  as  that  is,  lo  will  fhe  be  fruitful  a 
longer  time.  A  judgment  may  be  made  how  many  fhe 
will  bring  at  each  fare  afterwards,  or  near  the  matter,  by 
the  number  of  pigs  fhe  brings  at  the  fi rfl  time  of  farrow- 
ing. 

Although  a  fow  will  bring  three  farrows  of  pigs  in  a 
year,  yet  it  will  not  be  neeflfary  nor  convenient  to  buffer 
them  at  every  breaming  to  take  boar  5  becaufe  if  they  bring 
a  great  number  of  pigs,  three  farrowmgs  in  a  year,  will 
weaken  them  too  much  ;  and  confequently  the  pigs  them- 
ielves  would  be  weaker,  and  requite  a  greater  and  larger 
fhare  of  nourifhment  to  bring  them  forward,  than  others 
that  are  flrong  at  their  firfl  farrowing,  or  1  hall  then  have 
the  benefit  of  being  fuckled  by  a  dam  in  full  ftrength. 

Some  farmers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  belt  bearing  time^ 
is  from  November  till  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning 
of  j4prily  fo  that  there  will  be  pigs  farrowed  at  the  beft  fea- 
fons,  either  for  killing  as  for  fucking  pigs  or  for  fhock  pigs  5 
i.  e.  pigs  to  be  turn’d  into  the  flubbles  after  harvefl,  to 
be  reared. 

Though  a  fow  may  be  with  pig  at  the  firfl  breaming 
as  it  is  aim  off  conffant,  yet  it  may  be  more  prudent  to  buf¬ 
fer  her  to  keep  company  with  the  boar  for  fome  time  af¬ 
terwards,  to  prevent  the  calling  of  her  pigs  before  the 
time. 

A  young  fow  in  her  firft  pregnancy  fhould  be  kept 
from  the  infults  of  dogs,  or  from  being  too  muchhurried* 
for  thefe  fometimes  have  caufed  them  to  flip  their  pigs  af¬ 
ter  three  months  pregnancy. 

A  fow  in  few  days  after  fhe  has  pigg’d,  provided  fhe 
has  been  well  fed,  will  feek  the  boar,  and  if  fhe  be  fuff 
fered  to  be  lerved  by  him,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  fhe  may  bring  forth  three  litters  in  a  year. 

Some  young  lows  at  their  firfl  firrowing,  are  fubjetl  la 
eat  their  pigs,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  watched  carefully 
when  they  are  near  the  time  of  their  farrowing. 
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The  be£l  way  next  of  watching  her  to  prevent  it  is,  W 
feed  her  very  well  lor  two  or  three  days  before  her  time 
of  farrowing  5  but  if  this  be  not  done  then  as  foon  as  fhe 
has  farrowed,  wafli  the  backs  of  the  pigs  with  a  fponge 
dipt  in  an  infufion  of  aloes  and  water  warmed,  and  this 
will  prevent  her  from  devouring  them. 

It  will  be  neceffary  to  keep  the  fow  clean  in  her  bed, 
and  to  help  her  by  feeding  now  and  then  with  warm  milk, 
with  a  little  coarfe  fugar  in  it,  as  foon  as  they  can  conveni¬ 
ently  be  brought  to  take  it  5  especially  if  the  fow  has  brought 
a  great  number,  and  alio  to  kill  and  difpofe  of  fome  of 
them. 

The  bed:  time  for  killing  fucking  pigs,  and  when  they 
are  fird  accounted  wholefome,  is  about  three  wreeks  old, 
and  the  others  that  remain  for  breed  will  foon  begin  to 
follow  the  fow  and  Ihift  for  themfelves. 

If  the  fow  is  very  large  and  in  good  plight,  fhe  ought 
to  have  room  enough  given  her,  either  in  the  five  or  houfe 
where  the  pigs  are  kept,  to  prevent  her  overlaying  them  5 
and  care  fhould  be  taken  when  fhe  comes  in  from  feeding, 
that  die  does  not  fall  down  upon  the  pigs. 

If  you  have  feveral  fows  that  farrow  at  or  about  the 
fame  time,  they  fhould  be  put  into  different  dyes  or  houfes, . 
or  elfe  they  will  dedroy  one  anothers  pigs. 

When  a  fow  has  brought  a  fare  of  pigs  5  barley  made  foft 
in  water  is  of  great  nounfhment  to  her,  and  is  both  a  cool¬ 
ing  diet  and  a  great  drengthener  5  or  you  may  break  it  or 
half  grind  it  and  deep  it  in  water,  and  it  will  be  very  ad- 
vantagious  both  to  her  and  her  pigs. 

But  if  when  proviiion  be  fcarce, whether  wadi,  grains,  whey, 
or  other  food,  the  bed  way  to  preferve  the  drength  ofthe 
fow,  will  be  to  fell  all  the  pigs  at  the  bed  market,  as  fuck- 
lings  as  foon  as  you  conveniently  can  and  then  fhe  will  be 
the  fooner  fit  for  the  boar. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  fcarcc  any  creature  is  fo  voracious 
as  fwine  3  and  a  fow  that  has  pigs,  is  the  mod  mifehievous 
creature  that  we  know  of.  It  has  befides  its  own  natural 
dilpofitiou  a  wantonnefs  which  induces  it  to  prey  upon  every¬ 
thing  that  falls  in  its  way,  or  can  get  within  its  power. 

Its  ill  nature  is  vifible  in  its  difpofition  to  prey”  upon  its 
own  pigs  3  and  it  were  well,  if  its  voracious  appetite  would 
end  there,  but  there  are  a  great  many  meiancholly  indances 
of  the  mifehief  done  by  fows  that  had  pigs,  in  the  wound¬ 
ing  and  eating  of  young  children, when  a  due  care  has  not  been 
taken  to  prevent  it,  and  befides  taking  all  care  imaginable 
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.to  iecu re  little  infants  from  them  5  one  very  good  way  will 
be  to  feed  them  well,  letting  them  have  plenty  of  victu¬ 
als. 

And  take 'care  efpecially,  that  when  a  fow  has  pigs,  to 
let  her  have  water  altho5  ihe  has  plenty  of  milk,  or  the  belt 
wafh  from  the  dairy  allowed  her.  It  will  be  the  belt  way 
to  keep  her  from  doing  harm. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  wean  the  pigs  from  the  fow 
feed  them  now  and  then,  when  the  low  is  from  them 
with  the  belt  milk  that  can  be  fpared  from  the  dairy  ~ 
which  begin  firft  with  it  warm,  but  at  three  weeks  end 
give  it  them  cold,  if  you  defign  to  rear  them  5  and  then 
you  may  at  a  month  old  either  let  them  be  fed  alone  or 
keep  company  with  the  fow  abroad. 

When  a  boar  is  upward  of  five  years  old,  it  will  be  the 
belt  way  to  geld  him,  in  order  to  put  him  up  for  brawn, 
for  after  that  time  he  is  not  accounted  fit  for  generation,  his 
defh  then  is  not  too  hard,  and  his  lkin  is  mold  naturally  in- 
din’d  to  be  brawny.  However  if  he  be  gelt,  he  will 
be  fit  for  bacon. 

A  fow  may  breed  till  Ihe  is  fix  years  old  •  and  lome 
allow  them  to  breed  feven  years  before  they  put  them  up  to 
fatten,  but  others  difapprove  of  this  j  becaule,  they  lay,  Ihe 
never  receives  her  food  well,  nor  can  make  good  fie/h,  un- 
lefs  fhe  is  lirong  in  body,  and  has  take %t he  boar  fome  time 
before  Ihe  is  put  up  :  For  otherwife  Ihe  will  pine,  and  her 
meat  be  little  or  no  nourifhment  to  her. 

It  is  alfo  neceffary  when  hogs  are  put  up  to  fatten  that 
they  fhould  be  kept  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  cry  or  grunt 
.of  other  hogs  :  for  elfe  upon  the  firft  confinement,  notwith- 
Handing  they  have  great  plenty  of  food  given  them,  they 
will  pine  and  decline  in  their  fiefh. 

This  fhould  be  obferved  efpecially  in  putting  up  boars 
•in  franks  for  brawn :  For  if  they  are  within  the  reach  or 
found  of  any  other  fwine,  they  will  be  fullen  and  not  feed 
and  befides  you  muft  be  very  careful  to  keep  them  cleanly 
when  they  are  once  inclofed  in  franks  $  the  machine  being 
fo  contrived  that  their  dung  may  be  clean’d  away  every 
day,  or  they  will  not  thrive. 

Another  thing  ought  to  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  breed 
and  feed  fwine,  and  this  is  that  they  do  not  fuffer  them  to 
feed  too  ralhly,  nor  give  them  too  plentifully  before  they  put 
them  up  ;  but  only  a  moderate  quantity,  fuch  as  will  keep 
them  in  a  good  Hate  of  body,  and  prevent  them  from  being 
too  ravenous, 
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And  beddes  breeding  fows,  if  they  arc  differed  to  be  fata 
will  be  in  danger  of  their  lives  at  the  time  of  farrowing. 

If  you  keep  any  number  of  fwine,  it  would  be  belt  to  give 
them  a  feeding  every  morning  and  evening,  differing  them  to 
range  about  in  the  day  time,  feeking  their  food,  which 
they  will  not  want,  if  there  be  any  herbs  or  grais  to  be 
found  in  the  lanes  or  fuch  wade  grounds  where  they  may 
go:  For  there  is  fcarce  any  herb  or  root  that  is  difagreeable 
to  them. 

But  in  the  time  when  grafs  is  frefh.  and  in  great  plenty, 
pfpedally  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  you  mull  not  let  them 
have  their  liberty  to  feed  upon  that,  for  if  they  do  it  will 
fcertainly  give  them  the  Gctrgut. 

In  harveft  time  you  mult  take  care  to  yoak  and  ring  them, 
to  hinder  them  from  breaking  through  hedges  and  fences  to 
get  to  the  corn  $  for  they  will  in  a  little  time  do  more  mif- 
^hief  than  they  are  worth  themfelves. 

During  the  growth  of  thefe  creatures,  before  you  put 
them  up  to  feed,  either  for  porkers,  or  to  fatten  them  for 
bacon  :  if  you  happen  to  have  a  fcarcity  of  wafh.  or  fwill, 
you  may  give  them  graves  and  water,  which  is  as  good  a 
food,  (thefe  are  made  of  the  offalls  of  melted  tallow  and 
are  to  he  had  of  the  tallow  chandlers. )  But  this  will  be 
proper  only  for  about  a  month  before  you  defign  them  for 
pork,  or  what  is  called  green  bacon,  which  is  pork  for  pick- 
ling. 

If  hogs  be  allowed  to  eat  too  great  plenty  of  frefh  grafs, 
they  generally  appear  heavy,  hanging  down  their  heads  and 
daggering  after  four  or  five  days  plentiful  feeding  on  fpring 
graft,  and  feldomlive  above  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  thus 
afFecled.  See  Gar  gut. 

When  a  low  has  palled  her  breaming  time,  or  if  fhe 
does  not  feem  inclinable  to  take  the  boar,  give  her  fome 
parch’d  oats  in  her  wafh,  or  morning  and  evening  food,  fome 
give  a  fow  the  final!  end  of  a  rennet  bag  to  excite  her 
to  take  boar. 

When  you  have  chofen  the  bed  pigs  for  rearing,  and 
pitch’d  upon  fuch  as  are  delign’d  for  boars  and  fows  for 
breeding,  geld  the  males  of  the  reft,  and  fpay  the  females, 
which  are  then  call’d  J payed  gelts  :  thefe  that  are  thus 
eaftrated  will  be  fit  flrft  for  the  butcher  to  kill  for  pork. 

The  bed  time  for  killing  a  hog  for  pork  or  green  bacon, 
is  at  full  half  a  year  old.  or  at  almod  nine  months  old : 
Hogs  Be  ih  of  this  age  will  eat  tender  and  fweet,  white  and 
full  of  gravy. 
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If  it  it  be  either  us’d  as  pork,  or  if  it  be  pickled,  in  the 
manner  elfewhere  dirreded,  it  will  exceed  even  Weft ph  alia 
bacon,  or  any  pickled  pork  that  is  common. 

But  in  ordet  to  this  it  is  neceffary  to  obferve  the  following 
directions,  as  to  the  food  fuch  hogs  fhould  have  for  a  month 
or  five  weeks  before  they  are  kill’d. 

If  the  hog  be  defign’d  for  a  porker  only,  put  him  up  and 
give  him  rafpings  of  bread,  which  may  be  had  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  bakers  for  nine  pence  or  io  pence  a  ftrike,  which  is 
a  bufhel  meafure,  filfd  only  to  the  edges  :  io  that  whereas 
eight  bufhels  make  one  quarter,  16  of  theie  make  the 
fame  meafure. 

Soak  theie  rafpings  in  water  and  give  them  to  the  hogs 
that  are  to  be  fattened  for  porkers  :  But  whereas  this  is  a  foft 
food,  it  will  be  bed  in  putting  up  the  hogs  the  frit  week  to 
add  to  every  bufhel  of  theie  rafpings  a  peck  of  horie-beans 
broken  a  little  in  a  mill. 

And  if  you  would  have  the  fiefh  and  fat  yet  more  firm, 
you  may  fprmkle  into  the  meat  made  of  the  rafpings,  a  final! 
quantity  at  a  time  of  oak  bark  finely  ground. 

Another  w7ay  of  feeding  fwine  for  pork  to  he  uied  frefh  in 
the  kitchen,  is  with  barley  meal,  to  be  tempered  with  water 
till  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  mortar,  us5d  by  bricklayers. 

Twelve  bufhels  of  barley  thus  made  into  meal,  will  fatten 
an  hog  of  full  growth  of  the  larged  fize  for  bacon,  as  well  as 
if>  drike  bufhels  of  peafe,  and  make  his  fat  as  firm  as  peafe 
will  do. 

But  for  pork  to  pickle,  half  the  quantity  will  be  enough, 
or  lels  may  ferve,  according  as  people  fancy,  to  have  the 
hogs  fatter  or  leaner,  either  for  frefh  pork  or  pickled  pork. 

But  the  method  by  fame  principally  recommended  is  for 
pork  to  be  pickled,  to  give  the  hog  about  three  pints  a  day 
of  horfe-beans  with  his  common  meat  for  a  week  before  he 
is  put  up  •  and  to  take  care  that  he  never  want  either  meat 
or  water,  and  to  bed  fhim  well  with  clean  draw  or  peafe 
halm, which  mud  be  frequently  fhifted,  that  he  may  be  kept 
fweet  and  clean. 

At  the  fird  of  his  being  pinned  up,  he  will  eat  about 
three  quarters  of  a  peck  a  day,  and  by  degrees  as  he  grows 
fatter,  his  appetite  will  decline.  About  three  bufhels  of 
peafe,  or  four  at  mod,  if  he  be  of  the  larger  breed,  will  tic 
him  for  killing,  without  making  him  too  fat. 

In  this  condition  the  flefh  will  take  fait  better  than  by  any 
other  food. 
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But  acorns,  if  they  can  be  had,  are  preferable  to  horfe- 
bcans,  and  may  be  ufed  in  iuch  quantities  as  directed  above 
in  the  week  before  the  hog  is  fhut  up  in  the  Bye. 

The  more  acorns  are  given  to  hogs,  the  firmer  their  flefli 
will  be,  the  acorn  being  of  an  allrmgent  quality,  and  fo  like- 
wife  is  the  bark  of  oak. 

Chefnuts  are  likewife  of  the  very  fame  nature,  and  are 
nourilhing  alfo  like  acorns.  Horfe  beans  too  are  of  the  lame 
quality,  but  are  rather  too  hot  to  be  given  in  too  great  plen¬ 
ty.  Peale  alfo  are  good  to  nourifh  and  bind  the  fat  of  hogs  5 
barley  allots  very  good,  and  the  foft.er  food  among  thele  is 
the  rafpings  of  bread. 

fhe  Feeding  and  fattening  HOGS  for  BACON. 

A 

^  1 

Thofe  hogs  that  are  generally  put  for  bacpnyjbeing. gene¬ 
rally  older  than  thole  that  are  fed  for  porkers  or  for  killing  to 
be  pickled,  they  will  not  fo  eafiiy  be  brought  to  feed  m  the 
flye  as  the  younger  hogs  will  3  therefore  the  be  ft  way  of 
managing  them  will  be  to  keep  them  fc apt  of  victuals  the 
day  before  they  are  put  up. 

Let  their  ftye  he  made  and  kept  as  clean  as  may  be,  and 
let  them  have  fufficient  litter. 

And  becaufe  they  will  at  firft  (however  good  their 
victuals  may  be,  (whether  peas  or  any  other  fort)  be  apt 
either  out  of  wantonnels  or  ill  temper  to  tofs  it  put  of  the 
trough  they  feed  in,  to  prevent  this  feme  have  contriv’d  a 
method  of  giving  them  their  food  no  fafter  than  they  have 
an  appetite  for  it,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  box  or  bin  in 
the  following  form. 

The  mouth  or  opening  is  in  the  form  of  a  cone-like  box 
or  binn  with  the  broader  end  upwards  into  which  the  meat 
is  to  be  poured.  At  the  lower  end  it  will  fall  by  degrees 
into  a  trough  or  receiver  of  wood  where  the  hog  may  eat  it 
as  it  falls,  without  being  capable  of  fpoiling  any  of  it  or 
wafting  itf.The  trough  or  bin  may  be  made  to  contain  a  bufhel 
and  mult  be  covered  at  the  top,  clofely  barred  or  lock’d  down 
to  prevent  the  hog  from  breaking  into  it,  this  trough  ihould 
be  two  foot  and  half  fquare,  and  the  binn  may  be  as  broad 
at  the  top,  ending  narrow  at  the  bottom. 

Hogs  being  fed  after  this  manner,  will  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  common  way,  that  tho’  the  fat  Ihould 'probably 
er.creafe  fo  faff  as  in  the  common  way  of  feeding,  yet  it  will 
be  more  firm  arul  not  fo  fubjeef  to  turn  rufty:  iqf  it  is  oh- 
fervable  that  all  fwine  who  are  ted  after  thir  own  gluttonous 
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manner,  will  indeed  grow  fat  quickly,  but  then  their  fa t 
will  be  fpungy  for  want  of  fufficient  time  for  digeftion  of 
their  meat. 

The  hog  or  hogs  being  fed  as  before  directed,  are  to  be 
kill’d  and  drefs’d 3  of  doing  which  there  are  two  ways,  the 
one  is  /balding  and  the  other fingeing.  The  fkin  of  that  which” 
is  fcalded,  is  not  fo  rough  as  that  which  is  finged  5  and  it 
is  reaionable  to  be  fuppos’d  that  the  falts  which  we  ufe  will 
more  readily  penetrate  the  fkin  that  is  fcalded  than  that 
which  is  finged  3  and  alfo  that  the  fcalded  fkin  will  be  tende¬ 
rer  than  the  other  when  it  is  boil’d  and  eaten. 

If  the  hogs  be  fcalded,  the  common  pickle  for  pork 
(Tee  PORK,)  is  the  beft  way  of  preparing  it  for  drying. 

This  is  the  way  that  is  generally  pradfis’d  in  making  of 
hams,  which  may,  after  it  has  been  in  the  pickle  five  or  fix 
weeks,  be  hung  up  in  a  chimney  where  wood  or  faw-dufl 
is  burnt  3  or  if  neither  of  theie  can  well  be  had,  then 
'Newcaftle  or  other  pit  coal  may  do,  but  the  fmoak  of  wood 
is  to  be  preferr’d3  and  will  render  the  fieih  of  much  finer 
flavour  than  the  fmoak  of  coal. 

This  likewife  is  to  be  obferv’d  that  the  more  gentle  and 
conftant  the  fire  is,  fo  much  the  better  and  more  equally 
will  the  bacon  be  cured. 

And  for  want  of  ufmo  this  caution,  bacon  has  fometimes 
grown  rufty  before  it  was  half  made  3  and  lometimes  it  will 
be  red  half  through  and  green  in  the  middle. 

It  is  a  rule,  that  whatever  is  red  in  the  fleflh  of  bacon  is 
fully  cured,  and  what  is  not,  will  be  lubje6t  to  decay. 

I  fhall  give  an  account  of  the  methods  of  curing  bacon  or 
preparing  hams  in  Weftphalia  Hamborough ,  Norway  and 
other  bacon  countries,  by  fmoking  lofts  or  clofets,  adjoining 
to  the  funnels  of  their  chimneys,  in  garrets  or  other  places 
remote  from  the  fire  3  from  whence  it  will  appear  1:hat  the 
ffnoke  is  the  principal  means  ol  curing  bacon. 

For  as  it  is  in  thofe  countries  the  manner  of  drying  their 
bacon  is  to  keep  it  very  remote  from  the  fire  and  out  of 
the  heat  of  it,  fo  we  are  fenfible  of  the  good  effects  of  that 
praffice. 

Their  bacon  is  tenderer  andefteem’d  too  of  a  higher  and 
richer  flavour  than  that  made  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe , 
and  yet  the  bacon  of  thofe  parts  is  halted  for  the  generality 
with  no  other  than  common  fait,  fuch  as  is  made  at  Newcaflk 
and  St.  Ubes. 

Eut  thefe  foreigners  ufe  but  a  fmall  fhare  of  fait  in  com¬ 
panion  to  what  we  do  in  England,  relying  chiefly  upon  the 
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fmoke  for  curing  their  bacon  5  while  on  the  other  hand  our 
bacon  makers  depend  chiefly  on  the  quantity  of  fait  •  and 
imagine  that  will  fecure  it  from  the  over  heat  of  the  Are  that 
is  given  it  in  drying. 

but  it  being  an  over  common  method  to  hang  bacon  up  to 
dry  too  near  the  fire  it  commonly  turns  rufiy  in  a  little 
time. 

The  ingenious  gentleman  Mr.  Warner  of  Rotherhithe  who 
refided  many  years  in  that  country  communicated  the  account 
of  their  method  of  preparing  and  curing  their  bacon  in  Weft- 

this  fome  perfons  as  Dr.  Corbet  of  'Bourn  \ Tlace 
near  Canterbury  as  it  is  fa  id,  built  a  bacon  houle  capable  of 
drying  60  large  hogs  at  one  time  and  has  improv’d  upon  the 
Weftphalia  method,  viz.  by  drying  fo  many  with  one  fire  ; 
when  their  drying  rooms  and  clolets  do  not  cure  but  perhaps 
five  or  fix  at  a  time. 

How  any  farmer  or  other  perfon  may  make  fmoke  or 
drying  clofets  in  their  garrets,  fufficient  for  curing  bacon  for 
their  own  families,  if  they  can  allow  fuch  a  part  of  their 
upper  ftory  for  inch  ufe,  as  joins  with  fame  funnel  of  their 
chimney  where  the  mofl*  conllant  fire  is  kept;  taking  this 
precaution,  when  they  make  fuch  a  clofet  that  it  be  as  clofe 
as  pofiible  ;  fo  that  when  they  let  in  the  fmoke  from  the 
chimney  none  of  it  may  efcape. 

The  manner  of  letting  in  the  fmoke  mull  be  through  an 
hole  from  the  chimney  near  the  floor  of  the  drying  room, 
which  mud  be  guarded  or  governed  by  a  regilter  of  iron 
which  at  plealiire  may  be  opened  or  Ihut,  either  to  let  the 
fmoke  pals  up  the  chimney  without  interruption  or  turned 
altogether  into  the  bacon  room,  when  it  is  neceflary. 

Near  the  cieling  above  there  ought  to  be  another  hole  in 
the  chimney  govern’d  by  a  regilter  of  iron,  to  let  out  the 
fmoke  in  fuch  quantity  as  you  pleafe ;  or  being  fhut  with 
iron  below  may  let  the  lmoke  pafs  freely  up  the  chimney 
funnel  as  it  may  be  thought  neceflary. 

It  is  proper  that  in  making  thefe  regilters  that  the  handles 
of  them  Ihould  be  without  the  clofet  to  turn  them  to  what 
degree  you  pleafe,  without  entering  the  fmoke  room,  and 
I  ike  wife  care  muft  be  us'd  in  drying,  that  the  flitches 
be  lo  hung  up  that  one  piece  may  not  touch  another;  but  la 
that  they  may  receive  the  lmoke  on  every  fide. 

Thefe  places  as  they  are  remote  from  the  fire  and  are 
pretty  coi ilantly  fed  with  fmoke  do  bring  the  flefh  to  fuch 
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a  ftate  that  it  will  not  afterwards  be  fubjeft  to  putre¬ 
faction. 

To  BARBECUE  a  HOG. 

Kill  a  bog  about  five  or  fix  months  old,  take  out  the 
inwards,  clearing  it  of  its  harilet  :  then  turn  it  upon  its 
back,  and  cut  the  belly1  in  a  ftrait  line  down  to  the  bottom 
in  the  jointing  of  the  gammons,  from  three  inches  below 
the  place  where  it  was  ftuck  to  kill  it  $  but  do  not  cut  it 
downwards  fo  far  $  but  that  the  whole  body  of  the  hog  may 
hold  any  liquor  that  you  would  put  into  it,  then  ftretch  out 
the  ribs,  opening  the  belly  as  wide  as  you  can,  and  ftrew 
into  it  what  pepper  and  fait,  you  think  fit,  then  having  a 
large  iron  frame  or  gridiron  with  two  or  three  ribs,  let  it 
upon  an  iron  Hand  about  three  foot  and  a  half  high,  and 
upon  that  lay  the  hog,  fpread  open  with  the  belly  fides  down¬ 
wards  with  a  good  charcoal  fire  under  it,  broil  that  fide  till 
it  is  enough  at  the  fame  time,  flouring  the  back  often. 

This  Ihould  be  done  in  ibme  out-houfe  or  yard  with  a 
tent  over  it. 

When  the  belly  fide  is  enough  and  turn’d  upwards  fo  as  to 
be  Heady  upon  the  gridiron  or  barbecue,  pour  into  the  bellv 
of  the  hog  three  or  four  quarts  of  water  and  half  that  quan¬ 
tity  of  wine. 

To  roaft  a  HOG’S  HARSLET. 

Let  the  harflet  be  frefli,  lay  by  the  lights  and  cut  the  li¬ 
ver  into  thick  flices,  and  the  heart  into  thinner  pieces  5  then 
cut  fome  of  the  crow  of  the  hog  in  pieces  equal  to  that}  then 
dip  the  fweet  breads  and  fome  flices  of  the  flicking  pieces 
and  of  fat  bacon  firft  into  beaten  eggs,  and  then  into  grated 
bread,  fome  pepper  fait  and  red  fage  minc’d  very  fine,  and 
a  little  fweet  marjoram  or  fweet  bafil  powdered  5  then  place 
the  pieces  broadfide  one  to  another  upon  a  fmall  fpit,  al¬ 
ways  oblerving  to  lay  the  flices  of  bacon  next  to  thefe  of  the 
heart,  and  the  crow  next  to  the  liver,  then  having  wrapp'd 
them  up  in  a  veal  caul  roaft  it. 

Put  thele  pieces  as  clofe  as  you  can  together,  and  when  it 
is  done  ferve  it  with  melted  butter, muflard, and  a  little  lemon 
juicOo 
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HQGS-HEAB  in  imitation  of  the  Jole  of  a  wild  'Boar, 

Firft  burn  the  hogs  head  well  all  over  upon  a  clear  fire, 
til)  all  the  hair  is  burnt  to  the  fkin,  then  take  a  piece  of 
brick,  and  rub  the  head  all  over  as  hard  as  you  can  to  grind 
oft  the  flumps  of  the  bridles,  then  finifh  the  whole  with  a 
knife,  and  clean  the  head  very  well;  afterwards  bone  it, 
opening  the  head  in  the  under  jaw  and  beginning  with  the 
under  jaw  bones  and  the  muzzle;  then  cleave  the  head,  lea¬ 
ving  nothing  but  the  ikin  over  the  fkull  to  hold  it  together  % 
taking  out  the  tongue  and  brains. 

The  bones  being  taking  out,  flab  the  flefh  with  the  point 
of  a  knife  in  many  places  on  the  mflde,  without  wounding 
the  fkin  and  put  fait  into  every  incifion;  then  join  the  head 
together,  and  tie  it  well  together  with  packthread,  then 
wrap  it  up  in  a  napkin  and  put  it  into  a  kettle  with  a  good 
quantity  of  water,  a  large  bunch  of  all  kinds  of  fweet-herbs, 
a  little  coriander  and  annife-leeds,  two  or  three  bay  leaves, 
lome  cloves,  and  two  or  three  nutmegs  cut  in  pieces,  and 
feme  fait  if  you  think  any  is  wanted,  and  alfo  two  or  three 
large  onions  and  a  fprig  or  two  of  rofemary. 

W  hen  the  head  has  boiled  half  enough,  pour  in  a  bottle  ©f 
wine  and  let  it  boil  three  or  four  hours  longer  till  it  is  ten¬ 
der;  for  it  will  not  be  fo  under  feven  or  eight  hours  boiling; 
and  if  it  be  a  boars-head  that  has  been  put  up  for  brawn,  it 
will  take  more  time  in  the  boiling. 

W'hen  it  is  boil’d  enough,  let  it  cool  in  the  liquor,  then 
take  it  out  and  untie  it,  and  lay  it  in  a  difh  to  be  lerved  up 
cold  to  the  table,  either  whole  or  in  flices. 

If  you  pleafe  you  may  fait  it  three  or  four  days  before  yoi| 
boil  it. 


To  make  a  good  T)ip  of  a  HOGS-HEAD. 

r  Split  the  head,  take  out  the  brains,  cut  off  the  ears  and 
lay  it  in  water  for  a  day,  then  boil  it  till  all  the  bones  come 
eafily  cut,  then  pull  oft*  the  fkin  as  whole  as  you  can,  be* 
caufe  it  is  to  be  laid  both  under  and  over  it,  chop  it  imall 
as  quick  as  you  can  while  it  is  hot;  feafon  it  with  fait,  pep¬ 
per,  mace  and  nutmeg  ;  prefs  it  down  into  a  venifon  or 
pudding-pan  ;  lay  the  ikin  over  and  under  it,  cover  and  prefs 
it  down  very  clofe,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold  it  will  turn 
put  and  cut  as  clofe  as  a  cheefe  ;  you  may  put  fait  and  vi~ 
negar  to  fome  of  the  liquor  it  was  boiled  in,  and  in  that 
pickle  keep  it. 
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It  may  be  eaten  with  vinegar  and  butter,  and  it  is  better 
than  brawn,  if  the  head  you  make  it  of  be  large  and  fat. 

T’o  drefs  HOGS-FEET  and  EARS. 

Clean  them  nicely,  put  them  into  a  pot  with  a  bay  leaf  and 
a  large  onion,  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them  ;  feafbrr 
itwithlalt  and  a  little  pepper;  bake  them  with  houlhold 
bread;  keep  them  in  this  pickle  till  you  want  "to  ufe  them  ; 
then  take  them  out  and  cut  them  in  handfome  pieces  and  fry 
them . 

For  fauce  take  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  pickle,  iTiake  in 
foiiie  flour,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  a  fpoonful  of  muffard,  lay 
the  ears  in  the  middle,  the  feet,  round  them  and  pour  the 
fauce  over  them. 

A  HOG-MEAT-PYE, 

Take  two  buttock  pieces  or  as  they  are  alfo  call'd  two 
rearing  pieces  of  pork  ( thefe  are  the  lean  that  is  cut  off  the 
gammon  on  the  iniide  of  the  flitch,)  cut  fome  of  the  fat  off 
the  chine,  and  pound  the  fat  and  lean  very  well  together, 
feafon  the  meat  with  fait,  pepper,  mace  and  nutmeg  ;  then 
tie  the  meat  up  in  a  wet  cloth,  making  it  into  the  fhape  you 
would  have  it ;  and  having  cut  fome  long  flips  of  the  fat  of 
the  chine,  lay  it  between  every  layer  of  the  pounded  meat » 
and  having  thus  laid  it  in  order,  tie  it  up  hard, and  lay  a  heavy 
weight  on  it  to  prefs  it  very  hard  and  clofe  for  three  or 
four  hours ;  having  made  the  pye,  lay  in  the  meat  and  upon 
that  half  a  pound  of  butter  ;  at  the  time  you  fet  it  into  the 
oven  pour  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  claret ;  and  when  you 
draw  it,  if  you  find  it  dry,  pour  in  melted  butter. 

HOGS-PUDDINGSd 

Boil  a  hogs  tongue  with  fome  of  the  lights  and  liver  till 
they  are  very  tender;  mince  the  tongue  and  lights  very  finall 
and  grate  the  liver,  mix  thefe  with  four  quarts  of  grated 
bread  and  three  pounds  of  currans,  leaion  with  fait,  mace, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  fugar,  add  the  yolks  of  nine,  and 
the  whites  of  five  eggs,  and  three  pound  of  fuet  finely  Aired  - 
wet  it  with  the  top  of  the  liquor  the  meat  was  bail'd  in:  and 
All  the  fkins. 
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"WHITE  HOGS-PUDDINGS. 


To  a  quart  of  cream  allow  12  or  14  eggs  (leaving  out 
half  the  whites,)  they  need  not  be  very  much  beaten  5  fee 
the  cream  on  a  gentle  fire,  and  when  it  boils  put  in  the 
eggs,  ’'keeping  it  continually,  ftirring  till  it  is  as  thick  as 
a  curd. 

Set  it  by  till  it  is  almoft  cold,  then  add  a  pound  of  grated 
white  bread,  two  pounds  of  fuet  flared  very  fine,  a  couple 
of  nutmegs  grated  •  fome  citron  cut  fmall,  half  a  pound  of 
almonds  well  pounded  with  orange-flower-water,  fait,  and 
fugar  to  your  palate  •  and  when  you  go  about  filling  you 
may  add  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  cream. 

HOGS  TONGUES.  So  drefs  dry'd  Ones . 


Scald  the  tongues  juft  enough  to  get  off  the  firft  fkin  • 
but  let  not  the  water  be  too  hot,  then  wipe  them  with  a  cloth 
and  cut  off  the  root.  In  order  to  fait  them,  dry  fome  juni¬ 
per  berries  in  an  oven,  a  couple  of  bay  leaves,  a  little  co¬ 
riander,  thyme  and  fweet  bafil  and  all  forts  of  fweet-herbs, 
.  except  rofemary,  fage,  parfly,  and  chibbol  $  when  thefe 
herbs  are  dry’d,  pound  them  in  a  mortar  and  pals  them 
through  a  fieve. 

Then  having  ready  pounded  fait  and  falt-petre,  mingle 
them  together  with  the  reft,  then  putting  the  tongues  into 
a  veflel,  laying  them  in  order  one  by  one  as  they  are  fai¬ 
led,  fealoning  every  row  of  them  with  the  before  men¬ 
tioned  ingredients,  prels  them  dole  together,  when  they 
are  falted,  lay  a  great  flate  or  ftone  over  them,  leaving 
them  dole  ftopt  for  fix  days  or  a  week. 

Then  take  them  out,  drain  them  a  little,  and  having 
cut  fome  hogs  ikirts  according  to  the  length  of  the  ton¬ 
gues  5  put  every  one  into  its  cafe  made  of  thofe  Ikirts,  and 
fc\  e  up  both  ends. 

Then  fallen  them  by  the  top  to  a  pole,  laid  acrofs  the 
chimney  at  a  convenient  diftance,  fo  that  they  may  not  touch 
one  another,  and  fo  that  they  may  be  well  fmok’d  for  % 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  till  they  are  dry. 

If  they  be  well  ordered  in  this  manner  they  may  be  pre- 
ferv’d  the  whole  year  5  but  will  be  in  the  beft  condition  for 
eating  at  the  end  of  fix  months  5  in  order  to  which  boil 
them  in  water  with  a  little  red  wine,  and  a  few  flices  of 
chibbols  and  doves,  and  when  they  are  ready,  they  may 
be  ferv’d  up  either  whole  or  in  flices. 
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When  pure  and  new  are  of  a  wholfome  and  healthful  na¬ 
ture,  compos’d  of  a  fpirituous  part  and  an  earthy  phleg- 
matiqk  part  3  yet  a  brewing  may  be  either  made  or  marr’d 
by  the  beft  of  them :  For  if  the  hops  are  boil’d  in  either 
ftrong  or  1'mall  worts  beyond  their  fine  and  pure  quality,  the 
drink  will  iuffer  and  will  be  tangd  with  a  tafte  both  ungrate¬ 
ful  to  the  palate  and  unwholfome  for  the  ftomach,  and  if 
they  be  boil’d  to  a  very  great  excefs  they  will  be  apt  to 
caule  Teachings  and  difturb  a  weak  conflitution. 

To  prevent  this  it  is  beft  to  boil  two  parcels  of  frefh  hops 
in  each  copper  of  ale  wort,  and  if  you  were  to  boil  three  for 
keeping  beer,  it  would  be  fo  much  the  better  for  the  tafte, 
health  of  the  body,  and  alfo  for  the  keeping  of  the  beer  in  a 
found  condition. 

This  may  be  done  by  boiling  the  firft,  half  or  third  part 
of  the  hops  in  coarfe  linnen  bags  for  half  an  hour, then  taking 
the  firft  out  and  putting  in  a  fecond  for  half  an  hour  more, 
and  io  for  the  third  if  you  pleafe  3  by  this  means  you  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  boiling  both  wort  and  hops  their  due 
time,  fave  the  trouble  of  draining  them  through  a  fieve  and 
prevent  the  feeds  of  the  hops  from  mixing  with  the  drink  5 
thefe  bags  of  hops  may  afterwards  be  boil’d  in  the  fmali 
beer,  till  all  the  goodnefs  is  boil’d  out  of  them,  putting  in 
firft  one  and  then  the  other  as  before. 

Common  brewers  and  many  private  perfons  do  out  of 
avarice  boil  their  hops  to  the  laft  that  they  may  not  lofe  any 
of  their  vertue,  and  fome  haye  ignorantly  thought  they  have 
play’d  the  good  husband  in  fqueezingthe  hops  after  theyhave 
been  boil’d  to  the  laft  in  fmall  beer  to  get  out  all  their 
goodnefs  3  but  this  is  fo  far  the  reverfe  of  good  manage¬ 
ment,  that  they  had  much  better  have  put  iome  lorts  of 
earth  in  their  drink. 

Some  perfons  put  frefh  hops  into  the  wort,  after  it  has 
been  cool’d  and  put  into  the  working  vat  or  tub,  and  work 
them  with  the  yeaft,  at  the  fame  time  referving  a  few  gallons 
of  raw  wort  to  wafh  the  yeaft  through  the  fieve  to  keep 
back  the  hop. 

This  is  not  to  be  found  fault  with,  where  hops  have  not 
been  fufficiently  boil’d  in  the  wort,  or  prelerve  it  in  the 
coolers,  where  it  is  laid  thick  3  but  is  otherwife  needlefs. 

At  times  when  hops  have  been  dear,  many  have  us’d  the 
feeds  of  wormwood,  and  others  the  whoiiom  herb  hore- 
bound  and  0  hers  daucus  or  wild  carrot  feed. 
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This  laft  indeed  is  laid  to  give  a  fine  peach  flavour  to 
drink,  and  to  be  a  carminative,  and  has  alfo  Tome  other  good 
properties  $  yet  if  it  be  not  bailed  m  the  wort  it  is  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  the  office  of  the  hop,  the  hop  being  full  of 
lubtil  penetrating  qualities. 

Hops  in  themfelves  are  a  fubtle,  grateful  bitter,  whofe 
particles  are  a£tive  and  rigid,  by  which  the  viicid,  ramous 
parts  of  the  malt  are  much  divided,  which  makes  the  drink 
eafier  of  digeftion  in  the  body  ;  they  alio  keep  it  from  run¬ 
ning  into  fuch  cohefions  as  would  make  the  drink  ropy,  vap- 
pid  and  four,  and  therefore  are  not  only  of  great  ufe  in  boiled 
but  in  raw  worts  to  preferve  them  found,  till  they  can  be  put 
into  the  copper,  and  afterwards  in  the  tun  while  the  drink  is 
working. 

It  is  the  worfe  and  earthy  part  of  the  hop  is  greatly  the 
caufe  of  that  rough,  harfh,  unpJeafant  talte.  that  accompany 
both  ales  and  beers,  that  have  hops  boil’d  in  them,  fo  long  as 
to  tin&ure  the  worts  with  their  moll  mifehievous  effe<Ss 
for  tho’  the  malt  be  never  fo  good,  if  the  hops  be  boil’d  too 
long  in  them  they  will  caufe  a  bad  nafly  talte. 

The  proportion  of  hops  for  ale  and  beer  cannot  be  Cxaftly 
adjultea ;  becaufe  it  fhould  be  according  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  malt,  andthefeafon  of  the  year  it  is  brew’d 
in,  and  the  length  of  the  time  it  is  to  be  kept. 

As  for  ftrong  brown  ale  brew'd  in  any  of  the  winter 
months,  and  boil’d  an  hour,  one  pound  is  but  barely  fuffi- 
cient  for  an  hogfhead,  that  is  to  be  tapp’d  in  three  weeks  or 
a  month. 

As  for  pale  ale  brew’d  in  the  winter  months  and  to  be 
hopp’d  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  a  pound  and  quarter 
of  hops  may  be  allowed  5  but  if  brewed  in  the  fummer 
months,  then  it  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  hops. 

As  for  either  October  or  March  brown  beer,  a  hogfhead 
made  of  n  bufhels  of  malt,  and  to  be  kept  nine  months, 
ought  to  have  three  pound  and  a  half  of  hops  and  be 
boil’d  an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

As  for  October  or  March  pale  Beer,  a  hogfhead  made 
from  14  bufhels  of  malt,  and  to  be  kept  12  months,  ought 
to  have  fix  pound  of  hops  and  to  be  boil’d  an  hour  and  a  1 
quarter,  and  more  if  the  hops  be  fhifted  into  two  Bags  and  ! 
the  wort  be  not  boiled  too  long. 

Here  has  been  difeovered  the  true  method  of  managing.  | 
hops  in  the  copper,  which  has  long  wanted  a  (fluffing  to 
prevent  the  great  damage  that  longer  boilings  of  them  has 
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been  the  foie  occafion  of  it,  to  the  fpoiling  of  moftof  our  malt 
drinks  brewed  in  the  nation. 

HORE-HOUND,  is  of  two  forts,  white  and  Mack.  The 
white  hore-hound,  a  decoffion  being  made  of  its  dried  leaves 
in  water  is  very  good  for  aflhmatical  and  phtificky  per- 
fons,  and  for  coughs.  It  removes  the  obffrr unions  of  the 
liver  and  fpleen  3  purges  the  breaft  and  lungs,  efpeeially 
if  taken  with  dry  Iris.  But  it  is  fomething  injurious  to  the 
bladder  and  kidnies;  the  juice  of  the  green  leaves  has 
the  fame  virtues  5  of  which  three  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken® 

Slack  HORE-HOUND. 

The  leaves  of  this  being  roafled  in  a  cabbage  under  hot 
afhes  and  pounded  with  fome  fait  will  cure  the  flinging  of 
ferpentsand  biting  of  dogs  :  they  are  alio  good  for  humours 
and  chaps  in  the  fundament  3  being  apply’d  with  iome  hony 
they  will  cleanfe  foul  ulcers  :  the  decoflion  of  it  is  good 
for  a  cough  and  difficulty  of  breathing  by  its  cleaning  the 
lungs  and  promoting  fpitting. 

HUNGARY  WATER. 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts,  rofe- 
mary  and  lavender  tops  of  each  a  handful  and  a  half,  ma¬ 
cerate  and  diflil  according  to  art. 

Another . 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts  5  water  three  quarts  3  the 
dowers  and  tops  of  rofemary  five  handfuls,  lavender  a  hand¬ 
ful  and  a  half:  the  root  of  Florentine  orris,  an  ounce  and 
a  half,  of  fait  a  handful 5  macerate  :  thefe  and  diflil  according 
to  art. 

HUNGARY  Water  as  made  at  Lions  in  France 

or  Montpelier. 

To  a  gallon  of  brandy,  or  neat  fpirits  allow  of  rofemary 
and  myrtle  and  lavender,  each  one  handful;  fuppofmg  the 
herbs  to  be  12  inches  long,  cut  them  in  pieces  or  an  inch 
long  3  infufe  thefe  in  the  fpirits  for  three  days,  and  then 
diflil,  it  and  you  will  have  the  fineft  Hungary  water  thac 
can  be.  I 
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For  tlio*  fome  fay  the  rofemary  flowers  are  better  than 
the  ftalks,  yet  they  give  a  faintnefs  to  the  waterand  fliould  not 
be  us’d  becaufe  they  have  a  quite  different  fmell  from  the 
rofemary  5  nor  fliould  the  flowers  of  myrtle  be  us’d  inftead 
of  the  myrtle  for  they  alfo  have  an  ungrateful  fcent  and 
quite  different  from  the  myrtle. 

HYDROMEL  or  MEAD. 

Take  four  gallons  of  water  and  as  much  hony  as  will  make 
It  bear  an  egg  5  put  to  this  two  ounces  of  cloves  tied  in  three 
or  four  bits  of  muflins  or  linnen  cloth,  boil  thele  till  no 
more  fcum  will  rife,  fcumming  it  well  as  it  rifes  5  then  fet 
it  off  the  fire  and  take  out  the  cloves  fwhich  may  be  referv’d, 
being  wafli’d  and  dry’d  for  other  ules)  then  put  the  mead  into 
an  open  tub  to  ferment  for  three  days,  till  the  violence  of 
the  working  is  over,  then  fcum  it  very  well  and  pour  off  the 
clear  into  a  calk,  leaving  the  hung  open  till  the  billing  ceafes; 
then  flop  it  clofe  and  let  it  ftand  for  three  months,  then 
bottle  it  and  cork  it  well,  and  it  will  keep  good  feveral 
years. 

Another  Way. 

Inftead  of  water,  put  the  like  quantity  of  ale  wort,  brew'd 
with  pale  malt,  and  to  this  you  need  not  put  fo  much  hony  ^ 
but  it  will  require  more  time  before  it  is  fine  and  fit  to  bottle  5 
but  will  laft  many  years  and  will  drink  like  Cyprus  wine, 
when  it  is  twelve  months  old. 

This  is  all  the  difference  in  the  making  this  and  the  former. 

o 

HYPOCRAS  or  HYPOCRATIC  WINE, 

Take  cinnamon  two  ounces,  cloves  three  drams,  annifeed 
and  fennel  feed  of  each  two  drams  ;  liquorifh  fix  drams, 
mace,  cardarnums  and  orrice  root,  of  each  a  dram  5  loaf 
fugar  fix  ounces  ;  bruife  the  fpices  and  feeds  in  a  mortar,  and 
flice  the  liquorifh,  and  pour  upon  them  a  pint  and  half  of 
malmfey  (or  ftrong  mountain  white  winej  and  a  quart  of 
borrage  water,  fix  ounces  of  balm,  and  three  ounces  of  role- 
water. 

Infufe  them  in  a  matrafs  or  other  convenient  veffel  in  a 
moderate  heat  for  three  hours,  then  pais  the  liquor  through 
a  Hand  bag  or  filter  it  through  a  paper  for  ufe. 

Another* 


Another . 


Take  cinnamon  two  ounces,  ginger  an  ounce,  galanga! 
and  grains  of  paradife,  of  each  four  drams  5  cloves  two  drains, 
double  relin’d  loaf  fugar  a  pound, good  wine  a  proportionable 
quantity  and  a  due  proportion  of  almond  milk  •  clarify  and 
flrain  it  through  a  thick  flanel  bag  until  it  is  fine  and  then 
bottle  it  for  ufe, 

HYSSOP* 

This  plant  is  of  a  comforting  and  ilrengthening  quality* 
It  is  prevalent  againft  melancholy  and  phlegm  ;  and  the 
tops  and  flowers  of  it  being  reduc’d  to  powder  are  by  fome 
referv’d  for  ftrewing  upon  colder  ingredients,  communicating 
no  ingrateful  fragrancy  thereunto. 
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To  drefs  a  JACK  or  PIKE. 

DISCHARGE  the  fifh  of  its  Icales  and  entrails,  cleanfe 
it  well  and  prepare  the  following  mixture,  to  be  ferv’d 
up  in  its  belly. 

Cut  the  rivet  or  liver  of  the  pike  fmall  and  chop  lome 
oiffers  or  the  flefh  of  eels  and  a  third  part  of  grated  bread* 
mix  thefe  with  three  or  four  eggs  buttered  in  a  fauce-pan 
with  fait,  pepper,  fweet  marjoram  dry’d  and  powdered  and 
fuch  other  fweet-herbs  as  are  grateful  to  your  palate,  and  an 
anchovy  fhred  fmall,  with  thele  fill  the  belly  of  the  fifh  and 
few  it  up. 

Then  having  two  fmall  laths  of  willow  or  any  other  wood* 
except  deal  or  fuch  as  has  turpentine  in  it,  of  the  length  of 
the  fifh,  lay  the  fifh  upon  the  lpit,  with  the  two  laths 
upon  the  fifh  and  bind  them  together  with  a  linen  fillet  of 
about  an  inch  broad,  wrapping  it  round  in  the  form  of  $ 
lcrew;  then  lay  it  down  to  the  fire,  bafte  it  well  with  but* 
ter  and  dredge  it  with  the  crumbs  of  bread,  and  the  fame 
fort  of  fweet  herbs  that  were  us’d  in  the  before  mentioned 
mixture. 

If  you  cannot  have  oiflers  nor  eels,  you  jrnay  add  the  more 
buttered  eggs  to  the  mixture, 
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This  may  be  bak’d  with  lefs  trouble  than  roafting,  if  you 
have  the  conveniency  of  an  oven  5  and  then  you  mult  roil 
the  outfide  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  roll  it  in  lome  of  the 
afor.efaid  mixture  3  the  anchovy  and  buttered  eggs  being 
left  out. 

For  the  fauce  melt  butter  with  a  little!  white  wine  and  a 
third  part  of  feafoned  beef  gravy,  a  fipoonful  or  two  of 
mufhrcom  katchup  and  an  anchovy  or  two  diffolved. 

The  lmaller  iort  of  thele  fillies,  that  are  about  a  foot  in 
length  are  commonly  boil’d}  but  they  will  alfo  do  very  well 
baked,  as  directed  above. 

And  the  fame  fauce  may  be  us’d  with  the  boil'd  fifh,  or 
you  may  ule  mufhroom  gravy  mitead  of  beef  gravy. 

JAUNDICE  is  choler  difpers’d  over  the  whole  body,  and 
is  a  diftemper  that  is  threefold  :  the  firft  which-  is  properly 
call’d  the  jaundice  is  caus’d  by  a  yellow  colour,  which  is  too 
much  rais’d  and  over  abundant  in  the  mafs  of  blood,  or 
when  the  choledubl  (or  of  the  choler,)  paffages  are  ftopt. 

The  fecond  is  blackifti  and  proceeds  from  the  fame  yel¬ 
low  choler,  mix’d  with  lome  acids. 

The  third  inclines  to  a  green  colour  and  proceeds  from  a 
mixture  of  choler  with  fome  acids  aifo,  and  this  is  what  is 
generally  incident  to  virgins. 

In  the  jaundice  the  lian  and  whites  of  the  eyes  become  of 
a  yellow  colour  3  and  the  perion  is  a  lie  bled  with  an  itching 
in  the  body. 

In  that  call’d  the  black  jaundice  the  natural  colour  is  quite 
loft,  by  reafon  of  the  atrabiiiary  humour  that  fpreads  it  ielf 
all  over  the  fkin  3  at  the  firft  it  only  appears  brown,  but  at 
length  turns  to  a  leaden  and  tawny  colour. 

The  yellow  jaundice  proceeds  from  the  liver,  the  black 
from  the  fpleen,  and  the  green  from  a  mixture  ot  both. 

The  yellow  jaundice  renders  the  llin  and  white  of  the 
eyes  of  a  colour  inclining  to  that  of  ftifron  3  it  afifebls  the  pa¬ 
tient  with  a  heaviness  and  a  fert  of  numbnefs  in  ail  his  limbs: 
it  likewife  ftupifies  and  introduces  a  multitude  of  confus’d 
imaginations  and  affejls  the  body  with  prickings  and  itchings 
in  all  its  parts. 

It  is  frequently  occafioned  by  a  ftoppage  of  the  gall  blad¬ 
der,  for  when  the  choler  cannot  find  a  pafiage,  it  tails  upon 
the  veins,  and  intermixing  it  (elf  with  the  blood  cauies  the 
general  yellownefs. 


In  the  other  two  jaundices  the  countenance  appears  of  a 
leaden  and  tawny  hue;  and  the  (pints  are  more  funk;  both 
of  them  proceeding  from  melancholy  humours. 

The  urine  and  (tools  of  the  patient  will  be  of  a  dark,  tawny 
colour;  he  will  be  codive  in  his  body,  and  feels  a  ion  of 
hardnefs  on  his  left  fide. 

If  in  the  firffc  the  excrements  be  of  a  durkifh  white  colour 
with  thick  and  verv  yellow  veins,  and  he  feels  a  pain  m  his 
right  fide,  it  may  be  councluded  that  the  jaundice  proceeds 
from  an  ohftruftion  in  the  gall  bladder. 

As  thecaufesof  this  didempsr  are  different,  f©  necefifarily 
mud  the  cure  be. 

As  to  that  which  proceeds  from  the  gall  bladder,  it  is 
proper  for  the  patient,  if  of  a  robud  conllitution,  to  bleed 
at  rhe  beginning  of  it,  or  the  very  fird  day,  and  to  take  a 
vomit  the  next  of  •  two  ounces  of  emetick  wine  of  crocus 
metallornm  (i.  e.  fadron  of  metals,)  four  grains  of  emetick 
tartar  or  fix  grams  of  vitriol  calcin'd,  drinking  fome  light 
broths,  fealoned  with  iorrel,  orange  juice,  or  verjuice  in  the 
intervals,  and  afterwards,  ufe  the  following  ptifan. 

Boil  a  handful  of  the  roots  of  fmallage,  iorrel,  polypody 
and  wild  fuccory  and  as  muchharts-tongue  and  ipieen  wort  in 
two  quarts  of  river  water,  till  it  is  confumed  to  one  quart* 
of  which  being  drain’d  let  him  drink  two  glades  mornirm 
and  evening  :  and  two  days  after  let  him  take  a  purge  of  an 
ounce  of  double  catholicon,  or  an  ounce  and  half  of  purified 
cafiia  in  two  glades  of  whey. 

After  this  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  bathe  and  when  he 
goes  in  let  him  drink  fome  broth,  in  which  a  dram  of  cream 
of  tartar  or  io  grains  of  its  fait,  or  half  a  dram  of  the  fait 
of  tamarinds  has  been  diifolv’d. 

2.  As  for  luch  whofe  whole  body  is  generally  fiez’d  with 
blood  and  choler,  and  who  are  ier/ible  of  a  heavinefs  about 
the  liver  or  fplecn. 

Let  them  have  gliders  made  of  all  forts  of  good  herbs, 
with  a  quartern  of  bony  and  a  dram  of  mineral  chrydal  added 
to  each  and  let  him  be  let  blood  by  intervals,  and  at  fome 
didance  of  time  that  he  may  not  be  weakened  too  much 
at  once. 

Put  into  hi$  broths  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of 
chervil,  or  forrel,  favoury,  purflain,  orange,  capers,  or  al¬ 
leluia.  ^  ‘ 

In  his  drink  put  dog’s  tooth,  drawberry  roots,  moufernar 
or  b?ars-ear» 
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Three  or  four  days  after,  purge  him  with  two  ounces  ©£ 
tamarinds,  boil’d  in  a  lufficient  quantity  of  water  for  two 
dofes,  in  each  of  which  diffolve  fix  drams  of  purified  caffia* 
with  a  dram  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  for  8  days  following  you 
may  give  him  the  following  potion. 

Take  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  of  hore-hound,  one  ounce 
of  lupines,  half  an  ounce  of  the  roots  ofbuglofs,  two  drams 
©f  the  roots  of  elecampane,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  agri¬ 
mony. 

Boil  all  thefe  in  three  quarts  of  white  wine,  till  one  half  is 
confum’d,  flrain  the  liquor,  bottle  it  and  give  the  patient 
two  ounces  of  it  every  morning  fweetened  with  two  drams  of 
powdered  fugar. 

But  if  the  perfon  has  a  fever,  boil  the  aforefaid  ingredients 
in  the  fame  quantity  of  water. 

If  the  jaundice  proceeds  from  choler  you  may  ufe  the 
fame  remedies,  as  you  do  for  melancholy. 

But  if  the  jaundice  proceeds  from  poifon  or  fome  accident  of 
ihatnature  or  fromlome  violent  phyfick,take  fome  broth  into 
which  put  fome  borage  or  buglofs,  mixing  therewith  a 
little  coral,  bole-armoniack,  bezoar  or  prepared  pearl. 

Take  notice  that  if  the  jaundice  be  fufkred  to  continue 
long,  there  is  realon  to  fear  it  may  caufe  a  dropfey. 

For  the  JAUNDICE. 

Cut  off  the  top  of  a  Sevil  orange,  take  out  the  middle 
core  and  feeds  as  well  as  you  can,  without  the  juice  5  fill 
the  vacancy  with  faffron  and  lay  the  top  on  again  ;  then  roaft 
it  carefully  wiihout  burning, and  throw  it  into  a  pint  of  white 
wine  :  drink  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  faffing  for  nine  days  : 
it  exceedingly  fweetens  and  clears  the  blood. 

Another. 

Take  a  large  lemon,  roaft  it  till  it  is  foft ;  but  take  car# 
that  it  be  nor  broken  :  cut  it  and  iqueeze  it  fwhile  it  is  very 
hog)  upon  a  dram  of  turmenck  dic’d  or  grated,  and  half  a 
dram  of  faffron,  upon  all  thele  pour  a  pint  ot  good  white 
wme;  let  them  Hand  all  night  to  mfufe  and  in  the  morning 
fweeten  this  liquor  to  your  palate  with  fugar-candy  and  take 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  it  faffing  ;  or  it  may  better  be  without 
the  fugar-candy,  if  your  ftomach  will  bear  it  as  well. 

Repeat  this  for  four  or  five  mornings  or  longer,  if  you 
find  occafion,  and  you  will  find  it  a  perfect  cure. 

Another * 


Another . 


Powder  two  penny  worth  of  faffron  very  fine,  and  double 
its  weight  of  turmerick,  grate  a  nutmeg,  and  as  much  egg- 
fhell  powdered  as  will  lie  on  a  half  crown,  mix  all  thele 
together  with  an  ounce  and  half  of  fugar  finely  powdered 
and  fifted  $  then  divide  them  into  three  paxts  and  take  one 
part  in  nine  Ipoonfuls  of  white  wine  in  a  morning  falling 
and  fall  two  hours  after  it  5  repeat  this  for  three  mornings. 

Another . 

Take  celandine  and  yarrow  of  each  two  handfuls  *  4© 
earth  worms,  feoursd  in  afhes  5  pound  thefe  all  together  in 
a  Hone  mortar  $  put  them  into  a  quart  of  ale  or  white  wine, 
ilirring  all  well  together  3  then  drain  it  and  boil  it  gently 
and  add  to  it  four  Ipoonfuls  of  the  powder  of  hartshorn,  and 
as  much  faftron  dry’d  and  powdered  as  will  lie  upon  an 
half  crown. 

Give  the  patient  nine  Ipoonfuls  warm  morning  and  evening 
for  three  days. 

This  is  reeommended  as  a  never  failing  remedy,  perhaps 
half  the  quantities  of  all  the  ingredients  may  be  enough, 

ICEING  for  CAKE. 

Whip  the  whites  of  half  a  fcoie  eggs  up  to  a  froth,  and 
to  two  pound  of  double- refin’d  fugar  fifted,  add  two  grains 
of  ambergreafe  and  fix  Ipoonfuls  of  orange  flower-water, 
whip  thele  together  all  the  while  the  cakes  are  in  baking,, 
and  when  they  come  out  ice  them. 

To  ICE  CREAM. 

Fill  tin  iceing  pots  with  any  forts  of  cream  you  pleafe, 
either  plain  or  fweetened,  or  you  may  fruit  it  5  fhut  the  pots 
very  clofe;  you  mull  allow  three  pound  of  ice  to  a  pot, 
breaking  the  ice  very  l'mali  $  laying  forne  great  pieces  at  the 
bottom  and  top. 

Lay  fome  ftraw  in  the  bottom  of  a  pail,  then  lay  in  the 
ice,  putting  in  amongfl  it  a  pound  of  bay  fait  $  fet  in  your 
pots  of  cream,  and  lay  the  ice  and  fait  between  every  pot, 
fo  that  they  may  not  touch  •  but  the  ice  mull  be  lai’d  round 
them  on  every  fide  3  and  let  a  good  quantity  be  laid  on  the 
top  $  coyer  the  pail  with  itraw,  fet  it  in  a  cellar,  where  no 
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fun  or  light  comes,  and  it  will  be  frozen  in  four  hours  time  5 
hut  you  may  let  it  Hand  longer  5  and  take  it  out  juft  as 
you  ufe  it  j  if  you  hold  it  in  your  hand  and  it  will  flip  out„ 
If  you  would  freeze  any  fort  of  fruit,  as  cherries,  currants, 
rafpberries,  ftrawberries,  &c.  fill  the  tin- pots  with  the  fruit  5 
but  as  hollow  as  you  can  5  put  lemonade  to  them,  made  with 
fpring- water,  and  lemon-juice  fweetened;  put  enough  in  the 
pots  to  make  the  fruit  hang  together  and  fet  them  in  ice  as 
you  do  the  cream. 


To  ICE  LIQUORS. 

?  For  this  purpofe  you  muft  provide  a  kind  of  ciflern  in 
the  form  of  a  box,  of  a  fize  convenient,  but  fet  out  on 
the  infide  with  tin  moulds  into  which  the  liquors  are  to  be 
put:  when  thofe  moulds  or  other  veffels  have  been  fixt  in 
this  order  on  this  ciflern  and  covered  with  their  refpe£live 
lids,  the  remaining  void  fpaces  are  to  be  filfd  up  with 
broken  pieces  of  ice,  as  alfo  with  feveral  handfuls  of  fait 
ftrew'd  up  and  down  every  where,  and  laid  over  the  moulds 
by  which  means  the  liquors  will  eifeHually  congeal. 

There  fhould  be  a  hole  made  about  the  middle  of  its 
height,  to  give  paffage  to  the  water  into  which  the  height 
didolves  by  degrees ;  left  it  fhould  overflow  the  mould  : 
and  befides  you  mull  alio  take  care  in  time  to  break  the  ice 
that  is  Aril  made  on  the  furface,  and  to  put  lalt  again  quite 
round  the  moulds  to  cauie  the  reft  to  freeze. 

Laftly  when  the  liquors  are  ferv’d  up  to  the  table,  the 
china  difhes  and  other  cups  are  to  be  filled  with  thele  little 
pieces  of  ice. 


To  preferve  GREEN  JENNITINS. 

Cut  out  the  ftalk  and  noft  of  the  jennetins,  throw”  them 
Into  cold  water,  fet  them  on  a  coal  fire  till  they  peel  *  then 
put  them  in  the  fame  water  and  cover  them  very  clofe  ;  let 
the  fire  be  very  flack  till  they  become  green  and  tender  5 
then  for  every  pound  of  apples  allow  a  pound  and  half  of 
lugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water  5  boil  the  f) rup,  put  in  the 
apples  and  boil  them  fa  ft,  till  they  are  very  clear,  and  the, 
fyrup  very  thick  alrnoft  as  a  candy  •  then  put  in  half  a  pint 
or  more  of  codim  jelly  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  boil  it  till 
it  jellies  very  well  and  put  them  in  pots  or  glaffes. 


IMPOST  HUME 


1MP0STHUME  is  a  {welling  full  of  corrupt  matter  in  fome 
part  or  other  of  the  body  of  human  kind. 

In  order  to  make  an  impoithurne  fuppurate,  apply  to  it 
the  dung  of  goihns  that  have  been  kept  failing  for  three 
days  together,  and  then  fed  with  pieces  of  eel  trefh  killed. 

Or  you  may  apply  raw  wheat  that  has  been  well  chew’d  5 
©r  a  cataplafm  made  of  the  leaves  of  mallows  or  marfh  mal¬ 
lows  ^  bulbs  of  lilies  and  crumbs  of  white  bread,  all  boil’d 
together  and  drain'd,  with  me  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  little 
iaffron  added  to  it. 

But  if  the  impoftume  be  very  cold,  you  may  add  to  the 
decodtion  of  the  cataplafm  the  roots  of  elecampane,  lilly, 
walwort  and  briony,  camomile  flowers,  melilor,  onion,  and 
fome  leaven. 

To  bring  that  hard  bump  call’d  a  Felon  to  luppuration,  take 
raw  wheat  that  has  been  long  chew'd  or  wheat  flour,  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  hony  and  hogs-greafe  ;  heat  together  and 
make  a  plaider  of  it  to  be  apply  ;d  to  the  place;  or  you  may 
ufe  fheep’s  dung  deep’d  in  vinegar  to  mollify  and  dif- 
iblve  it. 

There  is  alfo  ufed  for  impodhumes  an  ointment  call’d 
unguentum  ciureum  or  the  golden  ointment,  made  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Take  mutton  iuet,  new  wax,  rofin,  oil  of  olives,  hony  and 
turpentine,  ot  each  equal  quantities  5  fird  melt  the  fuet,  then 
the  wax  in  fmall  pieces,  and  then  put  in  the  hony,  oil  and 
turpentine  and  drain  the  whole  through  a  linen  cloth,  and 
keep  continually  dining  it  till  it  is  cold. 

This  ointment  will  draw  cleanie  and  bring  on  the  flefh. 

For  the  ITCH. 

Make  an  ointment  with  flour  of  brimflone  and  frefh  but¬ 
ter  or  oil  of  olive,  and  rub  the  body  with  it  morning  and 
evening. 

2.  Make  a  decoclion  of  ground  ivy,  boiling  it  in  water 
and  walk  the  body  with  it. 

3.  Take  the  yolk  of  an  hard  egg,  and  as  much  frefh  but¬ 
ter  as  the  yolk  weighs,  beat  them  together  and  apply  them 
twice  or  thrice  or  oftener  to  the  parts  mod  affedled  with  the 
itch,  it  will  dry  the  fcabs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  will 
fall  off. 

This  medicine  will  do  the  fame  in  the  fmall  pox  and  hin¬ 
der  them  from  pitting.  4  Take  the  root  of  forrel  or  of  the 
herb  wild  patience  which  is  mark’d  with  red  ipors,  or  of  the 
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great  coleworts,to  be  found  in  tbe  field  (the  lad  of  which  is 
the  bell)  pound  one  of  the le  roots  in  a  mortar  with  hog’s 
greafe  in  order  to  make  an  ointment  of  it,  and  rub  the  itching 
parts  with  it  every  evening  going  to  bed.  This  may  be  us’d 
to  children  tho’  never  fo  young. 

5.  Take  a  pint  of  quick  lime  water  and  an  ounee  and 
half  of  brimilone  in  powder,  infufe  the  brimilone  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  for  fome  time,  and  then  boil  the  infulion  lightly  and  rub 
the  itching  parts  with  it. 

But  if  the  itch  is  malignant  and  fharp  indead,  of  the  brim- 
done  you  mud  put  into  the  lime-water  two  or  three  drams  of 

Mercurius  dulcis. 

7.  Buy  a  penny- worthof  itch  powder,  (fome  fay  at.  the  Gro¬ 
cers  5  but  more  probably  of  the  Apothecary)  put  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  fmall  pea  of  it  in  the  palm  of  your  hand  j 
moiften  this  powder  with  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  olive,  at 
night  and  rub  both  hands  together,  fo  much  and  fo  long  till 
no  more  of  the  powder  is  to  be  feen,  repeat  this  two  or 
three  times  or  till  you  have  us’d  all  the  powder,  and  all  the 
itchy  humour  will  come  out  and  in  a  weeks  time  you  will 
be  quite  rid  of  it,  this  is  recommended  as  a  certain  remedy 
for  any  fort  of  itch. 

Thofe  that  are  troubled  with  the  itch  ought  not  to  drink 
fpirituous  liquors,  and  to  avoid  eating  of  fait  or  fpiced 
things  j  and  ihould  bleed,  purge  and  bathe  if  the  feafon  will 
allow  it. 

If  old  people  are  troubled  with  the  iteh  Heeding  is  ne- 
ceffary  for  them,  and  they  Ihould  afterwards  purge  with 
fena  and  polypody,  fyrup  of  pale  rofcs  or  peach,  then  let 
them  be  bath’d  and  rubb’d  with  the  roots  of  wild  patience, 
fmallage  and  leeks  boil’d  tender  and  beaten  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  frefh  butter  or  hogs  lard  •  or  elfc  let  them  take 
inwardly  for  nine  days  together  failing,  a  dram  of  flour  of 
brimilone  (tho’  half  a  dram  is  enough  for  a  child)  in  an  egg 
or  a  roafled  apple,  or  goofeberry  jelly  5  or  rub  their  legs  and 
thighs  with  the  flour  of  brimilone  mixd  with  hogs-greafe  or 
oil  of  olive. 


For  the  ITCH,  Scabs ,  &c. 

Grind  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  red  precipitate  on  a  marble 
Hone,  til!  it  is  as  fine  as  flour  of  brimilone,  mix  this  with  an 
ounce  of  flour  of  brimilone,  and  work  them  up  together  with 
three  ounces  of  butter  without  fait,  as  it  comes  from  the 
churn  j  having  mix’d  them  with  the  ointment* 


This 


This  does  not  check  but  draws  out  the  didemper,  and 
will  make  a  compleat  cure  in  a  week  or  10  days  3  but  you 
jnuft  keep  the  houfe  for  that  time, 

GROUND-IVY  is  very  abfterlive  and  vulnerary,  it  is  pre- 
icrib’d  in  almoft  all  difeafes  of  the  lungs  and  bread  *  is  alio 
accounted  good  in  the  obdru&ions  of  the  vifcera.  It  is  reckon¬ 
ed  to  do  wonders  in  tubercles  and  tartarous  hardneffes  of  the 
lungs.  And  its  powder  is  highly  commended  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
lis  m  obdinate  coughs,  especially  thofe  of  young  children, 
and  Etmullerus  relates  that  he  cured  a  maid  of  a  fcorbutick 
confumption,  with  nothing  elfe  but  a  deco&ion  of  this  herb, 
after  fhe  had  fird  taken  a  vomit. 

JULY  FLOWER  or  GILLIFLOWER-WINE 

To  five  gallons  of  water  allow  12  pounds  of  fugar,  boil 
it  on  a  gentle  fire  till  about  two  quarts  isconfumed,  icum- 
xning  it  as  it  rifes,  then  having  ready  prepared  two  pecks  of 
clove  gilliflowers,  the  red  flower  leaves  only,  pour  the 
liquor  fealding  hot  upon  them,  and  cover  them  clofe  till  the 
next  day,  and  then  prefs  them  with  a  drew  prefs,  and  ha¬ 
ving  toafted  a  piece  of  bread  hard  without  fcorching,  fpread 
fome  ale  yead  on  it  while  warm,  and  put  it  into  the  liquor 
into  an  open  tub,  till  it  begins  to  work  or  ferment  $  the  next 
day  after  add  a  quart  of  fack  and  a  pint  of  Rhenifi  wine, 
and  put  it  up  in  a  barrel  for  three  weeks  or  a  month  5  then 
bottle  up  and  keep  it  in  a  cool  place. 

JUNIPER, 

Many  vertues  are  aferib’d  to  juniper  berries,  as  that  they 
are  good  for  drengthening  the  brain,  refreshing  the  fight, 
eafing  the  bread  and  prelerving  it  from  pain  ;  expelling  wind 
out  of  the  belly  and  greatly  comforting  the  domach,  and 
promoting  a  good  digedion  ;  they  are  good  againdthe  gravel 
and  done  and  provoke  urine  5  they  are  alfo  good  againd  the 
gripes  5  they  remove  all  inward  languifhments  of  the  body 
and  make  perlons  cheerful. 

It  is  alfo  good  in  the  gout  proceeding  from  a  cold  caufe  • 
it  expels  poifon  by  urine  it  forwards  the  menfes^  is  a  pre- 
fervative  againd  all  illnefs  and  pains. 

Some  deep  them  in  white  wine  or  claret  and  brandy  in 
equal  quantities  for  24  hours  till  they  fwell  up,  and  then 
dry  them  in  a  white  linen  cloth  in  the  (hade  of  lome  room, 
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put  them  in  a  box  and  keep  them  for  two  years,  and  when 
they  have  a  mind  to  uie  them  they  take  from  fix  to  ten 
grains  twice  a  week,  morning  an  evening. 

JUNIPER  WATER 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quart5 
the  bell;  juniper  berries  fix  ounces  5  difhi  and  fweeten  witl$ 
half  a  pound  of  fugar. 
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KERNEL  Water. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  kernels  of  apricocks,  pound  them  well 
reducing  them  as  near  to  a  powder  as  you  can  5  but 
take  care  that  they  do  not  run  to  oil  ;  take  alio  the  fame 
quantity  of  the  kernels  of  cherries,  pound  them  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  mix  them  well  together  and  put  them  into  an  earthen 
veiled  that  will  hold  three  gallons,  then  put  in  eight  quarts 
of  good  brandy  and  four  quarts  of  water,  adding  five 
pounds  of  powder  fugar,  and  for  every  quart  put  in  four  cloves, 
four  corns  of  white  pepper  and  cinnamon  in  powder,  as  you 
think  fit  3  lettheie  infufe  for  the  fpace  of  48  hours  •  drain 
the  whole  through  a  bag  till  it  comes  as  clear  as  rock  water, 
and  put  it  up  for  ufe. 

KIBES  is  a  forenefs  and  rawnefs  of  the  heels,  and  is  mod 
incident  to  country  people. 

For  the  cure  take  the  leaves  of  nettlewort  and  alfo  the 
roots,  damp  them  very  well,  and  to  a  handful  of  thefe  put 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  iinleed  oil  and  half  an  ounce  of 
alum  m  fine  powder,  mix  them  well  together  over  a  gentle 
fire,  and  firfl  of  all  wafh  the  kibes  in  water  and  fait,  and  dry 
them  and  then  bind  on  the  prefcribed  medicine  as  a  plafler 
or  poultice. 

The  fame  medicine  is  alfo  good  for  chilblains  and  corns, 

1  when  newly  cut. 

But  to  heal  broken  kibes  take  the  legs  of  a  ram, 
dry’d  and  pounded  to  powder,  mix’d  with  oil  of  earth-worms 
and  linfeed  oil  5  apply  this  three  or  four  times,  and  it  will 

e  fifed:  a  cure. 
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A  KID  ‘Barhitued. 


Take  your  kid,  cut  off  the  head  and  cut  it  in  quarters  as 
you  do  lamb,  then  raife  the  fore- quarters,  and  take  the  blade  4 
bones  out  and  make  a  good  farce-meat,  and  fill  up  the  va¬ 
cancies,  then  lard  the  tops  with  grois  lard, then  take  out  the  fleih 
of  the  legs,  leaving  the  Ikin  whole,  and  fluff  it  with  dne  tweet 
herbs,  force-meatballs,  lumps  of  marrow  and  piflachoes,  then 
cover  it  over  with  a  caul,  and  roaftall  the  fore-quarters,  then 
take  the  head  and  cleave  it  whole  as  it  is,  takeout  the  brains, 
and  clean  it  well,  fill  it  with  force-meat  and  tie  it  up  dole, 
and  boil  it  in  a  cloth,  or  bake  it  5  then  lay  the  head  in  the 
middle,  and  the  four  quarters  round,  fauce  it  with  cullis  of 
veal,  gravey,  /ballots  and  champaine  and  a  little  faffron  juice 
fqueez’d  in  5  garniih.  with  water-creffes. 

KIDNIES. 

For  an  inflammation  in  the  kidnies.  The  patient  ought 
in  the  firft  place  to  fix  an  exad  regimen,  viz.  abflain  from 
wine,  not  eat  any  fait  meats  or  high  fpices,  or  any  food  of 
hard  digeflion ;  or  legumes,  raw  fruits,  lallets  or  old  cheefe. 

The  patient  ought  lometimes  to  take  gliflers,  made  oflin- 
feed  oil,  marfhmailows,  fenugreek,  and  cammomile^  and 
this  application  ought  to  be  repeated  as  long  as  his  flrength 
will  allow  it:  he  muft  alfo  be  without  fail  bled  in  the  foot, 
and  if  his  pain  be  violent,  it  will  be  proper  for  him  to  bathe. 

Or  you  may  dip  a  linnen  cloath  in  a  decodion  of  plantane 
gourd,  lenice,  night  (bade  and  aithea.  and  apply  it  to  his 
reins :  Give  him  alfo  gentle  purges  of  mundifled  caffia 
or  manna  ;  and  let  his  common  drink  be  a  ptifan  of  whey 
or  bar!)  and  marfhmallows. 

In  this  diffcemper,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that  the 
patient  do  not  take  any  thing  that  is' too  flrong  a  diuretick, 
for  fear  of  inflaming  it  the  more. 

When  the  corruption  has  been  brought  away  from  the 
reins,  let  the  patient  drink  milk  and  honey  for  two  ot  three 
weeks  to  com pleat  the  cleanfing  of  them. 

An  ulcer  in  the  kidnies  frequently  happens  when  the  abfl- 
cefs  has  not  been  well  drefs’d,  or  proceeds  a  very  fharp 
matter  proceeding  from  them  or  a  humour  in  the  leg,  or 
liver  very  much  heated. 

An  ulcer  in  the  kidnies,  may  alfo  be  caufed  by  fome 
wound,  contufion,  food  that  is  cxcefiively  hot,  and  piquant 
or  other  caules. 

The 
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The  way  of  difcovering,  if  there  is  an  ulcer  of  the  kid- 
rues  or  not,  is  to  obferve  if  there  be  a  pain  in  the  ribsy 
accompanied  with  a  heavinefs,  and  toward  the  bladder,  and 
the  thicknels  of  the  urine,  full  of  fmall  things,  which  look 
like  hairs  which  runs  without  any  flop. 

If  the  kidnies  be  ulcerated  the  cure  of  that  ought  to  be 
firlk  attempted,  and  as  foon  as  may  be,  or  elfe  it  is  likely  to 
be  incurable  efpecially  in  aged  perfons. 

As  for  the  cure  of  ulcers  in  the  reins  $  the  firft  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  allay  the  pain  by  very  gentle  remedies  $  in  the  ie - 
cond  place,  they  are  to  be  cleanled  ;  and  in  the  lalt  place* 
they  are  to  be  healed  or  cicatriz’d. 

You  may  allay  the  pain  by  adminiftring  purges  of  double 
Catholicon ,  with  the  compound  fyrup  of  fuccory,  or  fyrup 
of  roles  5  or  you  may  hkewife  do  it  by  vomit. 

You  may  cleanfe  the  ulcers  with  barley  water  with  the  juice 
of  wild  iuccory,  the  roots  of  mallows  ,  marlhmallows  and 
imfeed  or  of  quinces,  adding  four  ounces  of  white  honey 
being  added  to  a  quart  of  this  deco£Hon  ;  or  elfe  it  may  be 
done  by  a  deco&ion  of  mar/li  mallows,  mixt  with  an  ounce 
of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  ten  grains  of  faffron,  and  eight 
grains  ofjufquiam  in  powder. 

Give  the  patient  this  potion  twice  a  week  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  falling,  or  elfe  let  him  ufe  the  following  drink  at  meals* 
mix  a  qunrt  of  wine  with  two  ounces  of  honey,  and 
two  quarts  of  piantane  water,  of  which  let  him  drink  when¬ 
ever  he  has  occafion. 

The  ulcer  may  be  cicatriz’d  by  taking  twice  a  week 
three  drops  of  the  oil  of  myrrh,  20  grains  of  aloes  and  3 
grains  of  faffron  in  powder,  in  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet 
almonds.  The  ule  of  affes  milk  will  alfo  be  very  good  5 
but  the  patient  mufl  not  eat  food  either  fait  or  fpked. 

To  purge  the  reins,  let  the  patient  drink  in  white  wine, 
the  fmall  cups  and  tops"  of  the  plant  called  loufe-burr  (and 
in  Latin  XantMaum)  reduc’d  to  powder.  This  will  purge 
the  reins  of  gravel  *  but  it  will  operate  fooner,  if  the  pow¬ 
der  be  took  in  brandy, 

A  Salve  for  the  KING’S  EVIL. 

Pound  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  red  lead,  and  as  much 
white  lead,  reducing  it  to  a  very  fine  powder,  mix  it  in  a 
pint  of  fallad  oil,  add  good  mallich  and  frankincenfe  ot 
each  an  ounce  5  of  bees  wax  an  ounce,  fliced  thinly, 
gundy  pitch  two  ounces  5  let  all  the  ingredients  be  pounded. 


then  fir  ft  boil  the  leads  in  the  oil  over  a  gentle  fire  for  a 
little  while,  ftirring  it  continually  while  you  are  putting  in 
the  wax  $  let  thcfie  boil  for  half  an  hour,  being  conftantly 
ftirr’d,  then  take  it  off  the  fire  and  ftir  it  while  the  heat  is 
abated,  and  then  add  the  maftick  5  and  let  it  not  on  the  fire 
till  it  has  done  working  :  then  give  it  a  gentle  bod  and  put 
in  the  frankmcenfe  5  ftirring  it  while  it  is  off  the  fire  as  you 
did  before  5  then  fet  it  on  the  fire  again  and  put  in  the  'Bur¬ 
gundy  pitch,  carefully  ^  then  boil  all  together  till  it  looks 
like  pitch,  then  take  it  off  the  fire,  keep  ftirring  till  it  is 
cold,  leave  the  ftick  in  the  middle  off  it,  and  the  next  day 
fet  it  on  the  fire  to  melt  the  edges,  then  take  it  out  and  keep 
it  in  an  oil’d  paper  for  ule. 

Spread  a  plaifter  with  this  as  big  as  the  fwelling  and  lay 
it  on.  If  it  gather  to  a  head  and  break,  wafh  the  wound 
with  warm  vinegar,  roll  fome  lint  in  the  falve  being  warm’d 
and  mixt  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hony,  fpread  alfo  a  pkfter 
of  the  falve,  lay  the  lint  into  the  wound  and  the  plaifter 
upon  that,  after  the  corruption  is  out,  and  it  will  heal  it. 

This  is  an  excellent  falve  and  may  be  us’d  for  any  fwel- 
ling. 

A  drink  for  the  Same. 

Take  of  white  archangel,  two  handfuls,  of  foreign  fweet 
fennel-feed  bruis’d  one  ounce  ^  liquorice  one  o  unce,  boil  all 
theie  together  in  two  wine  quarts  of  fpring- water  •  till  half 
of  it  be  wafted,  keeping  it  clofe  covered  5  ftrain  off  the  liquor 
and  add  two  ounces  of  damafk  roles.  Give  the  patient  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  liquor  for  five  feven  or  nine  days  to¬ 
gether,  Ipring  and  fall, as  he  finds  agree  with  him, three  times 
a  day  $  in  a  morning  falling,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  at 
going  to  bed. 

The  KNEES  are  liable  to  feveral  diforders,  either  from 
the  intemperature  of  the  liver,  fpleen  or  other  parts  of  the 
Body,  or  fometimes  from  humours  that  diftil  from  the  brain, 
which  caufe  weaknefs  and  great  laftitudes  in  them  in  the  na 
ture  of  a  rheumatifm. 

Sometimes  they  are  affe<fted  with  a  too  great  heat  and 
at  other  times  with  fo  extreme  a  cold,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  heat  into  them. 

Fat  and  purly  people  are  moft  liable  to  be  affe<fted  with 
the  laft  malady,  and  thofe  that  fit  in  moift  rooms  and  live 
in  marfhy  places, 


And 
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•  And  if  thefe  humours  difperfe  themfielves  into  the  legs* 
It  will  caufe  tumours  and  fwellmgs  in  them. 

As  for  the  cure  ot  thefe  infirmities  firlt  for  thefe  that  pro¬ 
ceed  from  heat,  let  the  party  bleed  two  or  three  times,  and 
purge  with  whey  and  caflia, or  wit  h  double  catholicon,dififoived 
in  a  decoftion  ot  agrimony  and  wild  iuccory,  or  elfe  mineral 
water  or  a  half  bath  in  wbicn  boil  camomile,  mallows, 
marlh-mallow,  mehlot,  peiiitory  and  violets. 

Thes  patient  ought  not  to  eat  either  too  fait  or  fpiced 
meats,  nor  chibbol,  garlick,  onions  or  leeks,  and  let  them  ap¬ 
ply  the  following  cataplafm  ;  and  they  will  find  relief. 

Take  three  ounces  of  barley  meal,  and  an  ounce  of  goats 
dung  ;  but  if  that  cannot  eahly  be  had  fheep’sdung,  a  pound 
of  hony  and  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  of  vinegar 5  mix  all  together 
and  apply  it  to  the  parts  atfedled. 

Another  for  the  Sam* 

Take  bean  flour,  fin<;  bran,  and  camomile  flowers  reduc'd 
to  powder  of  each  ore  ounce,  goat’s  dung  two  ounces  ;  boil 
thefe  in  as  much  new  wine,  hydromel  or  oxycrate,  which 
you  have  readied  at  hand,  till  it  begins  to  thicken  like  pap 
and  then  add  to  it  three  ounces  of  oil  of  camomile  or  oil 
of  anet. 

As  for  the  coldnefs  of  the  knees  the  patient  ought  in 
the  firft  place  to  purge  with  manna,  agarick,  cocia  or  in- 
fufion  of  fena,  rhubarb  and  iyrup  of  rofes,  and  apply  a  ca¬ 
taplafm  made  of  old  cheefe,  beaten  with  as  much  hogs- 
greaie  faked.- 

Or  elie  let  his  knees  be  wrapped  in  oil  cloth,  after  the 
manner  of  bufkins,  and  proceed  thus. 

Take  cloves,  nutmeg  and  iris  of  each  half  an  ounce  • 
aloes,  betony,  myrrh  and  lage,  of  each  an  ounce;  reduce 
them  to  powder  together,  and  then  melt  as  much  white 'wax 
with  nut  oil  as  you  have  a  mind  to,  and  mixing  them  and  the 
powder  together,  dip  the  linen  into  it  quite  hot. 
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LADIES  GLOVES* 


TH  E  vertues  of  this  plant  are  to  warm  and  dry  3  but  It 
is  alfo  an  opener  3  the  decoftion  of  the  roots  in  water 
are  good  againft  convulfions;  for  ihortnels  of  breath  and  alfo 
for  inveterate  coughs,  ftoppage  of  urine,  ruptures,  and  for 
the  bringing  down  of  the  menfes . 

Being  reduc’d  into  powder,  it  Is  of  a  good  fcent,  and  is 
proper  to  be  put  among  clothes  to  impart  a  good  fcent  to 
them. 

A  cataplafm  of  its  leaves  are  good  againft  the  head  ache 
and  inflammation  in  the  eyes. 

LAMBS* 

It  is  not  thirty  years  fince  lamb  was  a  rarity  at  Chriftmafs  | 
but  now  farmers  have  gotten  the  knack  of  bringing  iheep 
to  bliflbm  10  months  in  the  year. 

The  method  at  firft  taken  for  doing  this  depended  chiefly 
upon  aflorting  the  iheep  in  different  paftures  and  in  the  richeft 
or  what  produced  the  moft  nourifhing  food  3  becaule  they  will 
bring  the  iheep  to  bliflbm  fooner  than  others  3  lb  that  of 
confequence  they  muft  breed  lambs  according  to  the  times 
of  their  coming  to  rut. 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve  what  paftures  afford  the 
richeft  feeding  at  the  different  feafons  of  the  year,  or  to  give 
the  iheep  fuch  provender  a  little  before  the  time  that  you 
would  have  them  bliflbm,  as  may  bring  lambs  at  the  times 
you  would  have  them. 

And  for  this  purpofe  it  is  neceflary  to  have  lands  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  fome  of  a  richer  feeding  than  others  3  but 
chiefly  luch  lands  as  are  high,  iliort  in  grafs,  ihould  be  in 
plenty  for  common  food  3  where  the  ewes  generally  ihould 
run  3  but  the  rams  muft  never  run  with  them. 

They  ihould  only  be  put  to  the  ewes  that  are  fed  a-parfc 
Indifferent  paftures  for  different  feafons  of  breeding,  and  by 
this  method  the  rams  will  always  be  in  good  heart  and  by 
being  put  to  them  in  the  fame  paftures  will  more  naturally 
engage  the  ewe  to  bliflbm. 
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There  are  Indeed  two  months  in  a  year,  which  are  either 
too  dry  or  too  wet  to  encourage  either  ewes  or  rams  to  go 
to  rut,  the  dry  month  is  that  when  the  grais  upon  the  high 
lands  is  burnt  up ;  lb  that  the  fheep  have  not  a  bite  of  grafs 
or  iufficient  for  their  fubliltence  $  at  this  time  they  mult 
be  put  into  fuch  paflures  as  will  afford  them  fufficient 
nouriihment. 

Some  people  elleem  knot-grafs,  the  blades  of  onions,  and 
leaves  of  turneps  good  5  when  they  are  to  be  had,  but  if  a 
month  happens  to  be  wetter  than  ordinary,  then  oats, and  good 
dry  fhort  hay  are  proper  for  them  $  and  if  they  are  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  the  rots  by  great  wets,  they  advile  to  rub  their  teeth 
before  hand  with  a  little  bay  fait  and  water  5  but  if  their 
gums  and  teeth  are  in  good  order,  do  not  make  ufe  of  fait 
and  water  }  but  let  them  have  plenty  of  food  and  keep  their 
fleeces  dry. 

Feed  the  ewes  and  rams  together,  giving  them  oats  in 
troughs  upon  or  near  the  ground,  and  layd  in  a  dry  place 
on  the  ground,  for  if  they  were  to  feed  out  of  a  rack,  hol¬ 
ding  up  ther  heads,  it  would  be  an  unnatural  way  to  them  5 
and  then  they  mult  always  have  water  by  them. 

If  during  the  time  they  are  thus  fed,  there  happen  to  be 
a  fair  hour  or  two  in  a  day,  then  you  may  fuffer  them  to 
graze  upon  the  fhortell  grais  and  in  belt  expoied  grounds, 
and  fhelter  them  at  night  in  a  warm  Iheep-coat  or  under  tome 
very  good  (belter. 

And  in  dangerous  wet  feafons,  when  they  are  in  this  dry 
way  of  feeding,  put  about  an  ounce  of  bay  fait  into  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  it  will  be  very  helpful  to  them,  as 
the  fait  mafhes  are  to  cattle. 

Where  fheep  are  to  be  put  together  purely  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  forcing  them  to  couple  3  you  ought  to  felecl  the 
elder  ewes  and  the  rams  of  three  or  four  years  old,  becaufe 
the  elder  ewes  come  more  eafily  to  bliffom  than  thole  that 
are  very  young,  and  the  rams  of  this  age  that  are  acquainted 
with  the  rut,  rather  chufe  the  old  ewes  than  the  young  ones, 
becaufe  they  require  the  lefs  wooing,  as  fome  farmers  have 
oblerv’d. 

If  a  perfon  has  good  winter  palture  for  fneep,  and  that 
fprings  early  in  the  year,  he  may  let  his  ewes  and  rams  run 
together  through  the  whole  year,  to  rut  it  about  when  they 
will ;  but  if  the  pafture  be  only  grafs  in  common,  then  the 
bell  time  to  put  the  rams  to  the  ewes,  is  when  deer  gener¬ 
ally  go  to  the  rut,  that  is  about  July* 


But  if  he  have  only  a  run  of  fheep  upon  a  common  field 
among  arable  lands,  then  Michaelmas  is  time  enough. 

But  in  mountainous  and  rocky  countries,  that  have  no 
paftures  or  common  fields,  but  only  heathy  grounds,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  bring  the  rams  and  ewes  together  at  the 
latter  end  of  October  ■>  about  Simon  and  Judes- day  and  that  for 
the  following  reafon. 

The  ewes  go  with  young  20  weeks  or  yean  in  the  20th, 
week  ;  and  a  ewe  after  yeaning  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of 
frefh  fpringing  grafs  that  fhe  may  have  plenty  of  milk  for 
the  nouriihment  of  the  lambs,  for  want  of  which  many 
lambs  are  loft  :  and  for  want  of  fufticient  food  ewes  will 
fometimes  foriake  their  lambs. 

Of  fuckling  LAMBS  in  the  Houfe • 

In  the  bringing  up  lambs  in  the  houfe,  they  ought  to  have 
warm  places  divided  into  ftalls,  that  the  lambs  may  be  fuck- 
led  with  the  morp  eafe  and  conveniency,  nor  ftiould  too  many 
be  put  into  the  noufe  at  the  fame  time;  becaufe  if  fo,  they 
will  be  apt  to  become  fett  or  Tot-bellied  (7.  e.  dinged  up .) 

If  many  lambs  are  to  be  fuckled,  they  muft  be  mark’d 
that  you  may  know  which  has  fuck’d  longeif,  and  the  Safari 
Ewes  (7.  e.  fuch  as  fuckle  the  lambs  of  other  ewes)  and 
thofe  muft  continue  to  fuck,  at  head  [i.  e.  when  a  lamb 
fucks  the  firft  of  the  milk.) 

Care  muft  alfo  be  taken  that  what  milk  the  younger 
lambs  leave  (if  any)  be  fuck’d  by  the  older  lambs. 

If  you  have  any  daftard  ewes,  fuckle  your  oldeft  lambs 
on  them,  beginning  about  7  in  the  morning  for  the  flilt 
meal,  and  at  four  in  the  afternoon  for  the  fecond. 

But  if  the  baftard  ewes  have  milk  enough  to  fuckle  all 
your  lambs  at  tbefe  meals,  then  put  the  lambs  in  only  at 
noon  and  between  nine  or  10  a  clock  at  night. 

Clip  the  wool  carefully  off  the  tails  and  udders,  tb 
may  be  kept  clean  from  dirt,  which  they  are  apt  to 
in  the  houfe. 

If  you  have  any  twin  lambs  or  dams  that  give  little  milk, 
let  them  be  aftifted  by  the  baftard  ewes. 

When  thole  lambs  that  fuck  at  head  on  the  baftard  ewes 
have  had  their  meal;  let  the  others  that  you  defign  next  ar 
head  clean  thofe  ewes  of  their  milk. 

The  beft  food  for  lambs  is  flour,  wheat  or  white  peafe 
in  troughs  ;  and  wheat  ftraw  or  fometimes  fine  hay  in  low 
racks,  but  ftraw  will  render  the  fleih  of  a  better  colour. 

A  a  z  Lambs 


at  they 
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Lambs  require  great  care  to  be  taken  of  them  at  the 
time  of  their  young,  for  that  not  only  the  ewes  do  fometimes 
Hand  in  need  of  help*  but  befides  if  either  ravens  or  car¬ 
rion  crows  do  happen  to  fly  over  a  pregnant  ewe,  when  flie 
is  young  -  they  will  prefently  fleze  on  the  lambs,  and  even 
before  they  are  quite  fallen,  and  pick  out  their  eyes. 

Violent  .thunders  are  apt  to  make  ewes  cafl:  their  lambs, 
if  any  of  them  happen  to  be  flngly  abroad,  as  loon  as  a  lamb 
lias  fallen  it  is  proper  to  examine  it,  whether  it  be  flrong 
as  it  ought  to  be,  for  if  it  be  not,  it  ought  to  be  hous’d  with 
the  dam. 

Some  advife  that  upon  the  firff  falling  of  a  lamb,  to  raife 
it  upon  its  legs  and  to  pui  it  to  the  dam’s  udder,  and  if  it 
will  nor  then  luck  to  milk  it  into  its  mouth  :  but  this  is 
found  by  experience  to  be  very  feldom  neceflary,  unlefs  not 
only  the  lamb  be  very  weak  indeed  and  the  ewe  too,  and 
then  they  will  both  equally  help  5  the  ewe  is  firfl  to  be  che- 
rifl  d  wi.h  good,  wholfome  ai  d  neceflary  food, and  that  will 
enable  her  to  give  milk  to  the  lamb  ^  but  if  a  ewe  proves  to  be 
part  he'p,  then  the  lamb  muit  be  put  to  iuch  another  ewe  ; 
which  it  it  refufes  to  do  5  daub  his  legs  with  hogs  lard  bea¬ 
ten  up  with  a  litfle  milk  or  with  freih  butter  the  Jail  of 
which  is  the  bell :  but  firft  try  it  by  milking  into  his  mouth 
from  that  ewe  you  defign  fhall  fuckle  him. 


'The  time  of  Gelding  LAMES  for  Weathers. 

The  males  that  are  gelt  will  be  larger  than  thofe  that  arc 
no1",  and  will  endure  morp  wet  without  rotting 5  than  the 
other  fheep  of  eid  er  (ex.  when  the  operation  is  over  give 
them  feme  cbop’d  hay  mix’d  with  bran. 

Ewes  are  more  fubje£l  to  the  rot  than  rams,  unlefs  it  be 
when  they  fuckle  lambs. 

It  is  accounted  to  bed:  time  to  geld  lambs  for  weathers 
while  they  are  under  the  dam.  but  not  till  they  have  gotton 
a  little  flrength,  and  that  foon  after  they  are  yeaned  5  for  the 
wound  will  heal  fooner  while  they  are  youug  than  when  they 
are  grown  more  gam  dome. 

As  to  the  Weaning  of  LAMBS. 

If  they  are  weaned  too  foon  they  will  be  weak  and  pine 
for  the  lofs  oi  their  dams,  but  then  the  dams  will  have  a 
better  fleece.j 
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When  a  lamb  is  to  be  kept  for  breed  in  a  good  com¬ 
mon  pafture,  it  may  be  wean’d  at  about  1 6  weeks  old  to 
make  it  ltrong,  and  the  ewe  will  have  ftrength  and  go  to 
bliffom  quickly  ;  and  when  (beep  are  upon  a  pafture  in 
mountainous  rocky  countries,  they  generally  wean  the  lambs 
at  about  vz  weeks  old,  and  milk  them  for  five  or  fix  weeks 5 
but  thefe  lambs  are  never  io  ftrong  as  thofe  that  are  fuckled 
tne  full  time  that  the  ewes  will  fuifter  them. 

Male  LAMBS  are  call’d  the  firft  year  weather  hogs 
and  the  females  ewe  hogs  ;  the  fecond  they  are  call’d  wea¬ 
thers,  and  the  females  theaves,  when  they  are  fi  for  ram 
efpecially  from  three  years  upwards,  till  their  mouths  breaks 
and  if  they  go  on  another  year  5  the  females  are  call’d 
double  theaves. 

oome  reckon  the  heft  time  for  ewes  to  lamb,  to  be  about 
the  iancr  end  of  slpril,  if  pafture  iheep,  and  fo  till  the 
beginning  of  June  ;  but  if  field  flieep  from  the  beginning  of 
January  till  the  end  of  March. 

oome  careful  per  ions  aftift  their  ewes  in  Lambing, ,  lifting 
them  up  upon  their  legs,  lmmedia-ely  after  they  are  brought 
forth,  and  fir  it  milk  the  ewes  before  they  accuftom  rne 
lambs  to  fuck  5  accounting  the  firft  milk  by  no  means  good 
for  the  lambs  5  and  thefe  perfons  look  upon  fuch  as  negleft 
this  to  be  no  good  managers  of  iheep;  they  likewife  put 
the  ewe  and  lamb  together  for  two  days,  in  order  to  keep 
them  warm,  and  feed  them. for  about  four  days  with  good 
hay  and  bran,  and  blanch  their  water  with  a  little  millet 
fi  mr,  allowing  them  good  litter  but  this  and  other  cares 
about  them  cannot  be  attended  where  there  are  numerous 
flocks  of  iheep. 

About  Michaelmafs  the  lambs  maybe  feparated, male*  and 
female,  fetting  afide  thofe  deiign’d  for  rams,  and  gelding  the 
reft  :  but  as  tor  fuch  perfons  who  have  different  paftures 
they  may  wean  them  at  16  or  18  weeks  old,  and  fo  the 
ewe  will  take  the  ram  again  the  better  5  but  if  the  ewes 
be  milk’d  and  the  lambs  wean’d  before  they  are  iz  weeks 
old,  fuch  lambs  will  never  be  lo  good  as  the  other. 

Some  dire  ft  for  the  fattening  of  lambs,  fo  as  to  yield 
double  the  price,  to  boil  peafe  in  milk,  and  having  kept  the 
lamb  failing  a  little;  while  the  dam  is  in  the  field,  to  give 
the  lamb  feme  of  it,  and  when  he  has  chew’d  and  l'wallow’d 
them  to  put  the  end  of  his  jaw  into  the  milk  and  peafe  in 
an  earthen  pot  or  large  wooden  platter,  and  by  this  means 
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he  will  be  induc’d  to  feed  on  them  himfelf^  but  thefe  are 
to  be  taken  away  when  the  ewes  are  hous’d  or  folded. 

Some  advife  in  order  to  have  lambs  early  in  order  to  fetch 
a  good  price,  in  order  to  make  the  ewe  and  ram  couple  to 
feed  them  every  day  with  bread,  half  a  pound  of  oats  and 
hemp-feed. 

As  for  the  difeafes  of  LAMBS. 

If  a  lamb  is  lick,  give  him  mare  or  goat’s-milk  with  water 
and  keep  him  warm  :  If  weak  and  like  to  dye,  when  newly 
lamb’d,  it  is  ufual  to  open  his  mouth  and  blow  into  it,  which 
has  recovered  many,  in  a  little  time  after,  and  they  have 
done  well. 

When  you  perceive  lambs  to  be  lick,  feparate  them  from 
their  dams,  and  when  they  are  fiez’d  with  a  fever,  give  them 
fome  of  their  dams  milk  mixt  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
rain  water. 

If  lambs  are  troubled  with  the  Itch  or  fort  of  Mange, 
which  is  caus’d  by  their  eating  grafs,  before  the  dew  is 
quire  off*  the  didemper  fiezing  on  their  chins  5  then  bruife 
fome  fait  with  an  equal  quantity  of  hyfifop  and  with  that 
rub  their  mouth,  palate  and  tongue,  then  walk  the  part  af¬ 
fected  with  vinegar,  and  rub  it  with  lard  and  roiin  melted 
together,  and  it  will  cure. 

.4  \ 

force  a  LEG  of  LAMB. 

Slit  a  leg  of  lamb  down  on  the  wrong- fide,  and  take  cut 
as  much  of  the  meat  as  you  can,  without  cutting  or  cracking 
the  outward  llun  5  pound  it  well  in  a  tray  with  its  weight  of 
good  frefh  fuet  3  add  to  it  a  dozen  of  large  oiders,  a  couple 
of  anchovies,  both  neatly  waih’d,  and  the  anchovies  bon’d  5 
feafon  with  fair,  pepper,  mace  and  nutmeg,  a  little  thyme 
and  parfly  fhred  fine  5  beat  all  very  fine  together  and  mix 
it  up  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  fill  the  dan  again  with 
this  duffing  and  lew  it  up  tight. 

The  remainder  of  the  duffing  is  to  be  fry’d  for  garnifh, 
to  the  lamb,  which  is  to  be  fricaffy’d  as  chickens  are  done  5 
thefe  are  to  be  laid  under  the  leg  of  lamb. 

The  leg  of  lamb  is  to  be  tied  on  the  fpit  •  becaufe  a  hole 
would  fpoil  the  meat  $  but  you  may  eafily  faden  the  back 
to  the  fpit  with  packthread. 

In  the  fricaffy  of  this  lamb  add  a  little  oider  liquor  and 
fry’d  oiders. 
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A  Ragoe  c/LAMB. 

Cut  it  into  four  quarters  and  lard  it  with  flips  of  bacon 
ef  a  middling  fize,  give  it  fomething  of  a  colour,  and  boil 
it  in  an  earten  veflel  with  broth,  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  a  bunch 
of  iweet  herbs  and  mu  (brooms  ;  when  it  is  ready  ;  make  a 
fauce  for  it  of  oifters  (ry.’d  with  a  little  flour,  a  couple  of 
anchovies  and  lemon  juice  ;  garnifh  it  with  fry’d  mufhroom® 
and  ferve  it  up  to  the  table. 

To  fry  a  R  re  aft  of  LAMB. 

Firfl  cut  it  into  large  pieces,  and  put  them  into  verjuice 
vinegar,  fait,  pepper  and  cloves,  with  chibbols  or  a  bay  leaf* 
and  let  them  lie  for  four  hours,  then  dip  them  into  a  clear 
pafte  made  with  flour,  white  wine  and  the  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
fry  them  with  butter  or  lard. 

T*o  drefs  a  LAMPREY. 

Cleanfe  the  filh  from  flime  well  with  hot  water,  faving 
their  blood  ;  then  cut  them  in  pieces  and  flew  them  in  an 
earthen  pipkin  with  white  wine  fealoned,  fait,  pepper,  nut¬ 
meg,  burnt  butter,  a  bunch  of  fweet-herbs  and  bay  leaf 5 
then  put  to  them  their  blood  which  you  faved  with  a  little 
fry’d  flour  and  capers,  and  garnifh  them  with  flices  of  le¬ 
mons. 

To  drefs  LAMPREY  with  fweet  Sauce , 

Having  as  before  clear’d  them  from  the  flime,  flew  them 
in  red  wine  with  fait,  pepper,  fugar,  cinnamon,  burnt  but¬ 
ter  ;  adding  fome  lemon  juice  and  a  piece  of  green  lemon 
when  you  ferve  them  up  to  a  table. 

To  make  a  LAMPREY  Rye. 

The  lampreys  having  been  firfl:  well  cleanled  from  their 
flime  and  refer v’d  their  blood,  put  it  into  a  pye  of  fine  pafte, 
leafoned  with  fait,  pepper,  beaten  cinnamon,  fugar,  currants, 
dates  and  candy ’d  lemon  peel;  and  bake  it  in  a  moderately 
heated  oven,  and  when  it  is  half  bak’d,  put  in  the  blood 
and  a  glafs  of  white  wine;  and  before  you  lerve  it  up  put 
in  fome  lemon  juice. 
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LAMPREY  Ton  age. 

Having  cleanfed  them  as  before  dire<Eled  $  cut  them  in 
pieces  and  fry  them,  with  a  fealbning  of  ialt  and  pepper, 
and  fine  herbs  chopp’d  fmall  in  burnt  butter  5  adding  al¬ 
io  mufhrooms,  peaie  foop  {trained,  and  apiece  of  a  green 
lemon.  Then  drefs  them  upon  foak’d  crufts,  and  fprinkle 
with  juice  of  lemons  when  your  are  juft  going  to  ferye  them 
wp  to  table. 

lb  Tot  a  LAMPREY. 

Seafon  the  lamprey  with  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  5  add 
a  large  onion  ftuck  with  cloves,  and  three  or  four  ipoon- 
fuls  of  claret  •  put  it  in  a  pot,  cover  it  with  butter,  and 
bake  it  $  when  bak’d  take  it  out,  and  ftrain  the  liquor  from 
it  5  pour  off  the  clear  butter,  and  putting  it  into  a  fit  pan 
to  keep  it,  add  to  it  more,  as  much  as  will  cover  the 
filh :  Then  bring  it  to  the  table. 

Take  notiee  that  all  butter  that  is  poured  over  potted 
things  mu  ft  be  clarified. 

LARDING,  is  done  with  flips  of  bacon  which  muft  be 
cut  fmall  and  of  a  convenient  length  according  to  the  meat  or 
fowl  that  you  would  lard,  in  order  for  roafting  $  than  hav¬ 
ing  blanch’d  it  at  the  fire,  pierce  the  fkin  with  a  fmall  lard¬ 
ing  pin,  and  then  ftick  in  the  thick  ends  of  the  flips  of 
bacon,  take  out  the  pin,  and  the  flips  will  ftick  in ;  take 
care  not  to  lard  one  fide  farther  than  the  other  5  fetting 
them  in  ftrait  rows  and  at  equal  diftances. 

LARKS  to  roaft „ 

Pick  the  larks  $  but  do  not  gut  them,  trufs  the  legs 
with  a  leal  of  red  fage  to  every  lark  between  the  joints  of 
the  legs  :  then  having  the  yolks  of  eggs  beaten,  with  a  fea¬ 
ther  dipp’d  in  them  fmear  over  the  body  of  each  lark,  and 
cover  it  well  with  crumbs  of  bread 5  and  having  ready  thin 
flices  of  bacon  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad, 
lay  the  larks  in  a  row  fide  to  fide,  with  a  piece  of  this 
bacon  between  every  two  larks.  Then  pafs  little  fpits  a- 
bout  twelve  inches  long  through  the  fides  of  the  larks  and 
the  bacon,  lo  that  you  will  have  half  a  dozen  larks  upon 
■each  fpit,  putting  a  piece  of  bacon  on  the  outfides  of  the 
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larks  of  every  fpit  3  while  thefe  are  reading  bade  them 
well  3  and  ferve  them  with  the  following  fauce. 

Fry  grated  bread  enfp  in  butter,  and  having  fet  them 
before  the  fire  to  drain  and  harden  3  ferve  thefe  under  the 
larks,  and  garnifh  with  dices  of  lemon. 

Some  have  filver  fpits,  and  ferve  them  up  to  table  upon 
the  fpit,  by  which  means  they  keep  hot  the  longer.  They 
may  be  eaten  with  the  juice  of  lemon  with  thefry’d  crumbs 
of  bread  3  but  fome  likwife  eat  them  with  the  gravy  fauce* 
directed  for  a  roaded  turkey.  Which  See. 

Though  the  guts  are  left  in  the  larks  yet  they  are  no l 
to  be  eaten. 

Another  way. 

Pluck  them,  fkin  their  heads,  but  do  not  draw  them  3  lard 
them,  Ikewer  them,  tie  them  on  a  great  ipi:  :md  roaif  them, 
and  then  drew  them  with  crums  of  bread  reduc’d  to 
a  powder,  and  a  little  fait  3  lay  a  toad  under  them,  and 
make  a  woodcock  fauce  for  them. 

To  put  LARKS  into  a  Ragoe 

1 

Draw  the  larks,  fry  them  in  lard  with  a  little  dour  and 
afterwards  dew  them  in  an  earthen  pan  in  broth  with  white 
wine,  dates  cut  into  pieces  cand)’d  lemon  peel  3  fait,  pep¬ 
per,  cinnamon,  piftachoes  and  prunelloes  3  adding  lemon  juice 
when  they  are  ready  to  be  ferv’d  up  to  table.  You  may 
garnifh  with  the  lame  things,  and  ferve  it  up  with  fwee£ 
fauce. 

LAVENDER,  The  fame  vertues  are  by  forne  aferib’d  to 
lavender  as  to  fpikenard  3  and  the  ufe  ofit  is  more  agreeable, 
if  it  be  put  among  cloths  and  linnen,  it  will,  give  them  a 
good  feent,  and  preferve  them  from  moths. 

A  water  dibill’d  from  lavender  flowers,  is  odoriferous, 
and  is  good  againd  the  falling  ficknefs  in  the  temples  and 
forehead,  as  well  as  againd  apoplexies  and  the  lethargy  ; 
It  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  opprefs’d  nerves,  laffitudes  and 
other  indifpoiitions  that  proceed  from  cold  caufes  3  and  for 
this  reafon  it  is  ufed  in  making  baths,  and  fomentations 
for  apoplexies,  convulfions,  palfies,  and  the  like  diilempers* 
a  couple  of  fpoonfuls  of  the  water  diddled  from  its  dow¬ 
ers  will  remove  faimings  and  diforders  of  the  heart. 
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Its  flowers  with  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  will  cure 
the  panting  of  the  heart. 

An  oil  extracted  from  lavender,  dries  up  catarrhs,  by 
nibbing  the  nape  of  the  neck  with  it.  It  is  an  excellent  me¬ 
dicine.  A  conferve  of  them  will  have  the  fame  efledt  for 
convulfions,  and  the  numbnefs  of  the  nerves. 

LAUREL?  The  Cherry \  Laurel  or  common  Great  Laurel . 
The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  laurel  are  of  an  mciiive  and 
difolving  nature,  they  expel  wind,  provoke  urine,  ftrengthen 
the  nerves  and  brain,  and  forward  the  menjes , 

The  Alexandrian  LAUREL  is  of  a  hot  quality,  being 
drunk  in  any  liquid  it  provokes  urine  ,  and  promotes  the 
menfei  in  women,  and  is  very  helpful  to  women  in  labour, 
iix  drams  of  the  root  being  drank  in  fome  fweet  wine. 

It  is  alio  very  helpful  to  thole  that  make  water  drop  by 
drop  $  but  will  occahon  the  piflmg  of  blood. 

The  leaves  being  bruifed  and  applied  to  any  part,  that 
has  been  flung  with  bees,  cures  j  and  it  they  be  taken  in  drink 
will  provoke  to  vomit. 

The  feeds  are  hotter  than  the  leaves,  and  being  pound¬ 
ed  and  mixt  with  honey,  or  a  , thick  confection  of  grapes 
are  good  againft  cold  catarrhs  and  afthmas. 

The  juice  of  the  feeds  mixt  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
old  wine,  and  oil  of  roles,  cures  pains  in  the  ears. 

There  is  an  oil  made  of  them  which  has  all  the  fame 
vertues,  and  befides  it  is  foftning,  diflolving  and  opening  - 
and  therefore  is  good  againft  ail  cold  defluxions  of  the 
joints,  ftomaph  and  back  bone ,  lor  the  palley,  trembling, 
liver,  ipleen,  reins,  and  womb. 

If  it  be  ufed  in  a  clyfter  it  is  a  good  remedy  againft  the 
wind  cholick. 

LEMON  CAKES. 

Pound  and  fift  two  pound  of  double  refin’d  fugar  very 
fine,  wet  it  with  lemon  juice,  and  boil  it  almoft  to  a  candy 
height,  then  drop  it  on  plates  $  and  fet  them  in  a  warm 
place  till  the  drops  will  flip  off  the  plates. 

You  may  if  you  like  it  Hired  fome  of  the  peel  very 
fine,  and  boil  up  with  one  half-  but  then  you  mull  add 
ifdh  juice  to  that,  or  it  will  be  too  thick  to  drop  neatly. 

LEMON 
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LEMON  CREAM. 

Pare  fix  fmooth  lemons,  fqueeze  them  •  cut  the  peel 
in  fmall  pieces,  and  put  it  to  the  juice,  letting  it  lie  for 
two  or  three  hours  clofe  covered  3  and  when  it  tafies  of 
the  peel,  add  to  it  the  whites  of  eight  eggs,  and  the 
yolks  of  four  3  beat  thefe  well  with  four  lpoonfuls  of 
orange-flower-water  5  then  put  all  to  a  quart  of  fair  wa¬ 
ter  3  Aram  it  and  lweeten  it  with  double  refin'd  loaf  fugar  3 
fet  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  Air  it  carefully,  till  it  is  as  thick 
as  cream  3  put  it  into  jelly  glafles. 

LEMON  JELLY. 

Rafp  the  rinds  of  half  a  dozen  lemons,  into  a  quart  anti 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  fpring  water,  let  them  lie  for  an 
hour  :  In  the  mean  time  beat  the  whites  of  8  eggs  well, 
and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fugar  and  the  juice  of 
fix  lemons  3  when  the  iugar  is  melted,  Aram  it  through 
a  thin  fieve  or  Arainer  5  then  tye  a  little  turmerick  up  in 
a  muflin  rag,  and  fir  A  lay  it  in  afpoonful  of  water  till  it  is 
wet,  then  fqueeze  out  a  little  into  the  jelly  to  give  it  the 
colour  of  a  lemon  *  but  make  it  not  too  yellow.  . 

Set  it  over  the  fire,  fcum  it  well,  and  when  you  find  it 
jelly  put  it  into  glafles  3  it  will  not  be  amils  if  it  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  boil. 

LEMON  or  CHOCOLATE  PUFFS. 

Beat  and  lift  very  fine,  a  pound  of  double  refin'd  fugar, 
into  which  grate  the  rinds  of  two  large  lemons  3  then 
having  whipt  up  the  white  of  a  couple  of  eggs  to  a  froth 
and  wetted  it  with  the  froth,  till  it  is  of  the  Aiffnels  of  good 
working  paAe  3  lay  it  upon  papers,  and  bake  it  in  a  very 
flack  oven  3  lay  iome  round  and  fome  long. 

If  you  do  it  with  chocolate,  grate  in  two  ounces  as  you 
did  the  peel. 

LEMON  WINE 

Take  three  gallons  of  water,  and  fix  pound  of  fugar, 
("and  if  you  would  have  it  Aronger  and  fit  for  long  keep¬ 
ing,)  beat  up  the  whites  of  two  eggs  and  mix  all  together  3 
boil  theie  for  an  hour,  keeping  flamming  it  conAantly  as 
it  rifes,  then  take  it  from  the  fire  and  let  it  by  till  it  is 
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lukewarm  $  then  put  it  into  an  open  headed  cafk,  with  the  ’ 
juice  of  23  lemons  pafs’d  through  a  iieve,  and  all  the  rinds 
pared  very  thin.  Put  .0  it  new  ale  yeafi  to  let  it  a  work¬ 
ing,  which  let  it  do  for  24  hours  or  longer  (if  you  pleaie 
two  or  three  daysj  then  having  taken  otfithe  yealt,  put  it 
up  into  a  calk,  and  when  it  has  done  working,  Hop  it  up 
well,  and  let  it  Hand  for  two  months,  then  bottle  it,  and  in 
&  month  it  will  be  fit  for  drinking. 

This  wine  made  with  this  quantity  of  liquor,  it  will 
keep  a  year  or  more. 

LEMON  WATER 

Take  half  a  dozen  large  lemons,  pare  them  very  thin,  in- 
fufe  the  peels  in  three  quarts  of  brandy  for  fix  or  feven 
days. 

Boil  two  quarts  of  fpring  water,  with  a  pound  of  double 
refined  fugar  to  a  thin  fyrup,  Humming  it  clear,  then  add 
a  little  cinnamon,  with  five  or  fix  cloves,  two  large  blades 
of  mace,  and  a  little  nutmeg  $  boil  thele  a  little  longer  till 
they  have  given  it  a  fine  flavour  •  then  fet  it  by  to  cool, 
and  if  you  pleafe  pafs  it  through  a  jelly  bag  while  hot, 
mix  both  thele  liquors  together  when  the  former  is  quite 
cold,  and  bottle’  the  mixture. 

This  is  a  pleafan  cordial,  and  may  be  ufed  in  all  cafes 
where  a  cordial  dram  is  required. 

Orange  water  may  be  prepared  after  the  fame  manner, 

LEMON  or  ORANGE  Water . 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts,  lemon 
or  orange  peel  half  a  pound,  difill  and  fweeten  with  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  or  fine  iugar, 

I’omake  LEMON  WAFERS. 

Put  fine  lifted  fugar  into  fpoons,  colouring  each  fpoon 
with  a  feveral  colour  3  wet  it  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  , 
this  is  to  paint  the  waters,  cut  little  fquare  papers  of  very 
thick  but  very  fine  papery  then  having  wetted  a  fpoonfu! 
of  iugar  with  j  the  juice  of  lemon,  lo  tnat  it  is  pretty 
ft  iff,  hold  the  fpoon  over  the  fire  till  it  grows  thin,  and 
is  jufi  ic aiding  hot,  then  put  a  tea  fpoonful  on  the  paper, 
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ip  reading  it  equally  all  over  the  paper  very  tlun$  then  hav¬ 
ing  fLaided  uic  colours,  paint  them  of  what  colour  you 
have  a  mind  to. 

Yvhen  you  perceive  it  to  grow  dry,  pin  it  at  the  two 
corners,  and  when  they  are  cold,  and  you  have  made  as 
many  as  you  defign,  put  them  in  a  box,  and  fet  them  a 
day  or  two  by  the  tire  ,  then  having  wetted  the  papers  with 
your  finger  dipt  in  water  on  he  ou tilde  5  let  themlie  a  little, 
and  the  papers  will  come  off. 

Y  ou  may  make  the  colours  as  follows  :  The  red  with 
carmine,  the  blue  with  f malts,  the  green  with  powder  cal- 
led  gK  tr  earth,  and  thu  yellow  with  iaffron  ileepedm  le¬ 
mon  jume. 

LETHARGY.  It  may  be  known,  when  a  perfon  is 
threa  eneci  with  this  diflemper,  by  his  head  beginning  to 
tremble  he  grows  fluggiih,  perceives  a  flupor  upon  him- 
felf  at  d  15  incline ’d  to  deep,  &c. 

Vs  hen  a  perfon  perceives  thefe  fymptoms  he  iliould  pre- 
fently  let  about  the  ufing  a  moderately  dry  and  hot  regi¬ 
men,  bleed  twice  or  thrice,  and  purge. 

l  or  the  cure,  take  fix  grains  of  Crocus  Metallorum ,  a 
dram  of  cinnamon,  ten  grains  of  cloves,  in  four  ounces  of 
white  wme^  let  thefe  infufe  all  night,  with  half  an  ounce 
or  fugar }  filtrate  it,  and  let  the  patient  take  it  in  the 
morning  failing  for  two  mornings}  and  let  him  alfo  take 
the  following  ineezing  powder. 

Take  betrony,  laurel,  fage,  tobacco,  orange  and  lemon 
peel,  of  each  equal  quanties,  reduce  all  into  a  fine  pow¬ 
der,  and  let  it  be  taken  morning  and  evening. 

Other  Remedies  are . 

Spirit  of  tobacco,  the  dofe  is  from  two  drams  to  fix. 

The  oil  of  Guajacum  rectified,  the  dofe  is  from  two  drops 
to  fix. 

Syrup  and  emetick  wine,  the  dofe  from  half  an  ounce 
to  two  or  three  a  ounces. 

The  volatile  lpirit  of  ial  armoniack,  the  dofe  from  fix 
drops  to  twenty. 

Extraff  of  Balm  gentle,  and  carduus  benediffus,  the 
dofe  from  a  lcruple  to  a  dram. 

The  volatile  fpirirs  of  vipers,  hartfhom,  ivory,  urine* 
&c.  the  dofe  from  fix  grams  to  fixteen. 


Alfo  all  medicines  good  againft  au  apoplexy,  are  alfo 
good  for  a  lethargy,  and  are  ufeful  in  an  epilepfy  and  pal” 
fey. 

LETTICES  are  good  for  the  flomach,  are  nourifhing, 
and  compofing  to  fleep  5  they  open  the  body  *  but  an  im¬ 
moderate  ufe  of  them  is  prejudicial  to  the  eve-light  and 
damp  the  natural  heat,  fo  as  to  render  incapable  for  copu¬ 
lation  5  they  fhould  therefore  be  eaten  rather  boil’d  than 
raw,  and  alfo  mixedjwith  taragon,  rocker, onions,  garlick, 
and  it  is  proper  to  drink  good  white  wine  after  them  ; 
but  if  they  be  walhed,  one  of  their  belt  qualities  is  taken 
away. 

They  fhould  not  be  eaten  by  phlegmatick  people,  or  that 
either  ipit  blood,  or  have  a  difpofition  to  it  3  however  they 
cool  the  heart,  foften  the  belly,  and  breed  good  blood  5 
the  juice  of  them  mixt  with  oil  of  rofes  allays  the  head- 
ach,  and  will  compofe  people  in  fevers,  their  forehead  and 
temples  being  rubb’d  with  them. 

They  are  ufed  in  gargles  mix’d  with  pomgranate  juice,  for 
impofthumations  in  the  throat. 

The  feed  being  fleep’d  in  water,  in  which  red  hot  fteel 
has  been  quench’d,  with  a  very  little  pulverifed  ivory,  is 
lovereign  for  the  whites  in  women,  and  being  taken  in  emul- 
ilons,  are  good  againft  heart  in  urine. 

To  drefs  a  LEVERET. 

Lard  one  fhoulder  and  the  lea,  and  let  the  oilier  re- 
main  in  its  natural  condition  ;  then  roaft  it,  and  ferve  it  up, 
with  fweet  fauce,  or  elfe  with  vinegar  and  pepper,  and  gar¬ 
ni  Ih  with  a  marinade. 

When  you  roaft  leverets,  you  ought  to  embrue  them  with 
their  own  blood,  as  well  as  hares,  and  to  lard  them  with 
thin  flices  of  bacon  •  and  they  are  commonly  eaten  with 
pepper  and  vinegar,  or  with  fweet  fauce  made  of  fugar, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  wine  and  vinegar. 

To  drefs  a  LEVERET  after  the  Swifs  way. 

Outlier  into  quarters,  and  lard  with  flips  of  bacon;  boil 
them  in  broth  with  a  little  wine,  feafon’d  with  fait,  pepper, 
and  cloves;  then  fry  the  liver  and  the  blood  with  iome 
flour  and  mingle  all  together,  adding  a  little  vinegar,  fton’cl 
olives,  capers  and  lemon  Dices  for  garniture. 
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LEVERET  ‘Pottage  after  the  Italian  wy. 

Cut  the  leveret  into  quarters  •  lard  with  flips  of  bacon, 
then  fry  them  with  lard,  then  ftew  them  in  good  broth, 
with  a  little  white  wine,  fait,  cinnamon,  lemon  peel,  cur¬ 
rants  and  dates. 

Then  drefs  the  whole  mefs  upon  foaked  crufts,  and  ferve 
it  up  to  table  with  lemon  juice,  garnilhing  with  Dices  or 
kernels  of  pomegranate. 

To  kill  LICE. 

Thefe  vermin  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  diftemper, 
for  the  manner  of  peoples  living  contributes  to  the  breed¬ 
ing  them,  as  ilothfulnefs  and  uncleanlinefs,  and  the  omiftion 
of  clean  linnen. 

So  that  this  diftemper  may  happen  as  well  to  the  rich 
as  the  poor,  by  their  Intemperance  and  irregular  living  $ 
lice  proceeding  from  much  corrupted  moifture,  which  na¬ 
ture  lends  forth  thro1  the  pores  of  the  fkin. 

The  way  to  be  freed  from  this  vermin,  is  to  alter  their 
condufft  be  bled  twice  or  thrice,  be  purged  as  often  as  there 
isoccafton-  and  let  them  rub  themfelves  with  the  following 
pomatum. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of  fcabious,  three  drams  of 
the  powder  of  white  hellebore,  t  wo ‘ounces  of  turpentine,  and 
the  fame  quantity  of  hogs-greafe. 

SYRUP  of  LIFE. 

This  medicine  is  effectual  in  prolonging  life,  raftering 
heafth  in  oppofition  to  all  diftempers  •  dil’pels  the  heat  of 
the  bowels,  heals  decay’d  lungs,  of  which  if  there  be  no 
more  than  a  fmall  part  left,  the  reft  having  been  wafted, 
it  will  not  only  preferve  that  which  is  found  but  alfo  reftore 
the  infefted  part. 

It  is  alio  a  prefervative  againft  the  gout,  is  fbvereign  in  pains 
of  the  ftomach,  dizzinels,  megrims, iciatica  5  and  in  general 
in  all  inward  diforders. 

It  is  affirm’d  that  if  but  one  fpoonful  of  this  fytup  be  taken 
every  day,  the  perlon  fhall  have  no  occafion  for  a  phyfician 
or  apothecary  but  may  fpend  his  life  in  good  health  ;  for  it 
will  not  fuffer  any  ill  humours  to  remain  in  the  body  but  will 
expel  them  all. 
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To  prepare  this  Syrup . 


Take  four  pounds  of  the  juice  of  the  herb  mercury,  pound 
of  the  juice  of  borage,  viz.  from  the  tops  of  the  leaves  ;  fix 
pounds  of  the  belt  hony,  boil  it  all,  feum,  drain  and 
clarify  it. 

Abb  infufe  two  ounces  of  gentian  roots  dic’d  in  a  pint  and 
half  of  good  white  wine  over  hot  embers  for  24  hours,  Hir- 
ring  it  often ,  then  put  in  the  infufion  above  mentioned,  and 
boil  the  whole  gently  together  to  the  confidence  of  a  fyrup. 

You  may,  (if  you  pleafe)  infufe  four  ounces  of  garden  flag 
root  with  the  gentian  in  the  white  wine. 


LILY  is  a  dower  whofe  parts  are  endow’d  with  feveral 
fovereign  vertucs;  the  roots,  fry’d  and  roalfed,  and  after¬ 
wards  bruis’d  in  oil  of  roles  are  good  to  cure  burnings;  if 
pounded  with  honey,  it  is  alfo  good  for  cut  nerves  and  dis¬ 
locations;  for  cleanfing  ulcers,  curing  the  itch  and  the 
mange. 

It  will  render  the  face  beautiful,  take  away  wrinkles  and 
extend  the  fkm  ;  lb  that  is  fit  for  the  ufe  of  ladies,  preferably 
to  any  thing  elfe,  becaule  tho'  it  is  a  beautifier,  it  will  not 
be  prejudicial  to  the  1km  if  us’d  even  to,  and  in  old  age. 

The  juice  of  the  roots  of  lilies  boil’d  in  a  brafs  pot  with 
feme  honey  is  an  excellent  medicine  for  the  cure  of  old  ul¬ 
cers  and  green  wounds. 

The  feed  of  lilies  being  drank  in  wine  or  fome  other  liquor 
is  a  very  good  remedy  againH  the  Hinging  of  lerpents ;  the 
leaves  and  the  feeds  being  made  into  a  plaifter  cures  St. 
Anthony  s  fire.  The  parts  of  this  plant  are  endow’d  with  fo 
many  virtues  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  them. 


LIME  TREE. 


The  medicinal  vertuesare,  as  follows  ;  the  berries  reduc'd 
to  powder  are  good  for  the  cure  of  a  diffentery,  and  to  Hop 
the  bleeding  of  the  nefe;  the  diddl'd  water  of  them  is  good 
againH  apoplexies,  epilepfies,  trembling  of  the  heart,  grave! 
and  vertigoes* 

LINNEN  Scorching  or  Staining. 

If  the  fcorching  has  not  gone  tooTar,  boil  two  ounces  of 
fullers  earth  in  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar;  the  fame 
quantity  of  caHile  ioap,  and  a  quart  of  fair  ’water,  with  two 
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onions  quartered  and  half  an  ounce  of  lien  dung,  till  it  be¬ 
gins  to  grow  ftickifh  5  then  fet  it  by  to  cool,  and  when  it  is 
in  a  lort  of  jelly,  put  in  a  little  ftarch  and  white  wine,  fpread 
it  upon  the  fcorch’d  part  of  the  linen,  and  if  it  be  but  flightly 
done,  it  will  foon  recover  it,  but  if  the  linen  is  ftained,  take 
two  ounces  of  CaAile  foap,  boil  it  to  a  jelly  in  a  quart  of 
milk,  preventing  it  from  curdling  •  and  if  the  linen  has  been 
flain’d  by  fruits  or  the  like,  fpread  it  on  as  you  do  fullers 
earth,  and  fuffer  it  to  lie  on  all  night,  and  when  that  is  taken 
off,  wet  the  place  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  the  ftains 
will  foon  difappear. 

POMATUM  for  the  LIPS. 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  extraffed 
without  the  help  of  fire,  and  a  dram  or  rather  more  of  mut¬ 
ton  fuet,  frefh  kill’d  5  adding  to  it  a  little  orkanet  to  give  it 
a  colour  5  boil  all  thefe  together  and  the  pomatum  is 
fini  flied. 

You  may  ufe  the  oil  of  jeffamin,  inflead  of  the  oil  of 
fweet  almonds  or  that  cf  fome  other  flower,  if  you  would 
have  the  pomatum  finely  fcented. 

Another  POMATUM  for  chopp'd  LIPS. 

Take  four  ounces  of  frefh  butter,  the  fame  quantify  of 
black  grapes  peel’d  5  two  ounces  of  new  wax  and  half  an 
ounce  of  orkanet  ;  fet  all  together  upon  the  fire  till  the  wax 
and  butter  is  melted,  then  drain  the  mafs  through  a  linen 
cloth,  and  apply  rhis  pomatum  on  the  chopt  lips  at  night 
when  you  go  to  bed ,  this  is  likewife  good  for  hands  and 
corns. 

LIQUOR  to  make,  that  will  give  a  Wine  Taflg 
to  all  Sorts  of  Liquors . 

*■  +  t  .  \ 

Take  what  quantity  of  clary  flowers  you  pleafe,  pound 
them  grofly,  putting  to  them  as  much  lees  of  wine  as  will 
wet  them-  then  let  them  lie  and  macerate  for  fome  days  5, 
then  diftiland  rectify  them  thrice  on  the  flowers,  and  if  you 
put  fome  drops  of  this  diflillation  into  water  or  fome  other 
liquor,  it  will  make  it  tafte  like  mufcadiae. 
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cfo  make  a  LIQUOR  that  is  as  good  or  rathe t 
better  than  white  Wine . 


Take  good  white  grapes,  fqueeze  the  juice,  and  take  out 
the  feeds,  which  throw  away  ;  ot  which  put  about  a  hundred 
weight  into  a  halt  hogs-head,  Paris  meafure  5  to  thefe  add 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  ginger  in  long  pepper  and  nutmeg  in 
powder,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  and  of  multardfeed  an  ounce 
and  a  half  5  then  fill  the  calk  with  the  mafs  made  with  the 
grapes  newly  fqueez’d  or  trod  •  but  do  not  fill  the  hogs¬ 
head  by  near  a  foot  and  flop  the  bung,  cut  a  little  hole  in  the 
middle  in  the  form  of  a  G,  that  fo  the  l’pirit  of  the  wine 
may  exhale  as  little  as  may  be  in  the  working,  and  when 
it  has  done  working  and  is  lettled  a  little,  you  may  draw  it 
and  drink  it-  and  fill  up  the  vefifel  again  with  good  clear 
water  in  the  fame  proportion  as  you  draw  the  wine. 

You  muft  have  a  cane  that  pafies  crofs  the  hogs-head, 
and  is  pointed  at  the  end,  that  lb  may  it  pal’s  down  to  the 
bottom  ^  and  you  muft  bore  holes  through  it  at  certain 
difiances  with  a  gimlet  that  fo  the  water  may  pals  through 
thefe  little  holes  and  mingle  with  the  wine. 

You  muft  fiop  the  lower  end  of  the  cane,  which  is  the 
fmalleft,  and  which  fhould  be  pointed,  with  a  ftopple  or 
fome  wooden  peg,  and  the  upper  end  which  is  near  the  bung 
of  the  cafk  muft  be  flopp’d  with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth,  pafte 
or  paper,  and  the  hole  afterwards  ftopp’d  with  a  cork  or 
fomerhing  elle  to  prevent  the  air  from  gettinginto  the  hog- 
ihead. , 


Through  this  cane  you  are  to  pour  m  water  with  a  funnel 
in  proportion  to  the  wine  that  you  draw  out-  and  it  is  made 
ufe  of  that  the  water  that  is  put  in  may  not  trouble  the  wine, 
and  that  it  may  penetrate  every  way  into  the  hoglhead, 
and  be  well  mix’d  with  the  wine. 

But  when  you  put  in  water  you  muft  not  draw  of  it  till 
after  it  has  flood  24  hours. 

Nor  muft  you  put  in  more  than  a  hundredth  part  of  it  at  a 
time,  that  the  wine  may  not  be  weakened  too  much  at  a  time 
and  put  in  the  fame  quantity  in  the  lieu  of  it,  and  even 
a  little  lefs  5  and  by  this  method  it  will  grow  as  ftrong  as  it 
was  before  *  till  you  perceive  it  grows  weaken  then  forbear 
10  put  in  any  water* 


! De  LORME’s  RED  LIQOUR  or  BROTH. 

Take  agrimony,  borage,  buglofs,  dandelion,  dog-grafi 
forrel,  ffrawberry  plants,  of  each  one  handful. 

The  roots  of  thele  may  be  ufed  when  the  herbs  them- 
felves  cannot  be  had,  and  they  are  better  than  the  herbs  them- 
felves. 

Boil  all  thefe  for  two  hours  and  more  in  an  earthen  veffel 
that  will  hold  five  quarts  and  upwards  of  water,  and  when 
you  have  drunk  this  water,  you  may  put  in  more,  and  the 
iecond  leems  to  be  as  good  as  the  firfb. 

Take  notice  that  the  roots  mult  not  be  always  left  in  the 
Water,  efpecially  in  fummer  time,  for  then  the  water  will  be 
apt  to  grow  lour. 

After  the  pot  has  been  taken  off  the  fire,  pour  a  pint  of 
water  into  it,  and  fo  leave  it  without  any  more  boiling  -  and 
by  this  means  the  bitternefs  of  the  herbs  will  be  taken  off. 

This  may  be  drank  in  the  morning  faffing  and  before  Tap¬ 
per,  provided  it  be  four  hours  after  eating. 

Dr.  jDe  Lorme  who  us’d  this  medicine  liv’d  to  the  age  of 
104  years. 

2)r.  St.  Catherines  LIQUOR  of  HEALTH. 

.  .  ■  ■  $  1 

Take  three  pints  of  the  beff  oats,  cleanfe  them  well  and 
wafh  them  and,  having  alio  a  pennyworth  of  wild  fuccory 
root,  frefh  gathered  ("which  is  about  a  finall  handful j  boil 
them  together  in  fix  full  pots  of  river  water  for  three  quar- 
ters  of  an  hour,  boil  it  but  moderately  ;  then  add  half  an 
tmnce  of  mineral  chryffal,  and  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  of  the 
befl  eating  hony  5  boil  all  together  for  about  half  an  hour^ 
Ifrain  it  and  put  in  an  earthen  pitcher  and  let  it  cool.  , 

Twohandlome  glaffes  of  this  water  may  be  every  drank 
morning  faffing  and  the  fame  quantity  in  the  afternoon  2,3, 
or  4  hours  after  dinner  5  and  this  may  be  continued  for  14  or  15 
days,  and  the  party  may  go  about  his  bufinefs  as  ufual. 

The  Author  took  this  remedy  three  times  a  year,  viz, 
before  the  coming  in  of  winter,  about  Eaffer  and  in  the  hotteff 
time  of  fummer  ^  by  vertue  of  which  he  is  faid  to  have  liv’d 
to  almoff  120  years. 

LIQUORISH; 

The  juice  is  thickened  as  Lycium  is,  and  is  very  good  fof 
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the  afperity  of  the  throat  ;  but  you  mull  not  buffer  it  to  dif 
foive  under  your  tongue. 

It  is  very  good  for  pains  in  the  ftomach,  bread  and  liver  5. 
if  it  is  drank  in  boil’d  wine,  it  cures  itchings  in  the  bladder 
and  pains  of  the  kidneys  ;  the  juice  of  liquorifh  when  dif- 
folvd  quenches  third,  and  it  is  good  to  be  apply ’d  to  wounds  s 
the  deception  of  the  root  when  frelh,  ferves  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  above. 

To  drefs  the  LIVER  and  CROW  of  an  Hog. 

Take  thefe  with  the  Iweet-breads  foon  after  the  hog  has 
been  kill’d,  cut  the  liver  in  pieces,  twice  as  big  as  a  walnut; 
but  not  in  thin  pieces  (as  mod  people  do)  for  then  they  will 
become  hard  in  the  dreding. 

Alfo  cut  the  crow  and  Iweet  breads  into  Hips  about  the 
breadth  of  two  fingers :  then  par-boil  the  pieces  of  liver  and 
having  ready  a  thick  batter  of  dour,  water  and  eggs,  feafon’d 
with  a  little  fait  5  and  having  alfo  fome  red  fage  ihred  very 
fine,  grated  bread  and  beaten  pepper,  mix  all  thefe  latter 
together ;  and  having  heated  butter  or  lard  very  hot  in  a 
frying  pan  dip  the  crow  and  Iweet- bread  in  the  batter  ;  and 
immediately  dip  the  pieces  of  liver  in  the  mixture  of  bread, 
iage,  &c.  and  put  them  into  the  pan. 

When  the  meat  is  enough,  fet  it  to  drain  before  the  fire, 
and  then  dip  the  bits  of  liver  into  the  batter;  and  after  that 
Into  the  crumb  bread  and  give  them  a  turn  or  two  in  the  pan 
over  a  qmck  fire  :  then  drain  them  alio  and  ferve  them  up 
hot  with  butter  and  muftard. 

LIVER-WORT  or  HEPATICA 

It  is  a  plant  of  aftringent  and  vulnerary  qualities,  and  ap- 
plycd  to  the  fores  of  the  Haemorrhoids,  it  alio  good  in  dileales 
of  the  lungs,  fuch  as  afthma’s,  and  an  inveterate  cough  5  as 
allb  for  tetters^  and  other  cutaneous  diftempers. 

LIVER- PUDDINGS. 

Boil  a  pound  of  hogs  liver,  grate  it  fine;  add  a  pound 
of  marrow  or  beef  iuet  ihred  fo  fine  as  to  go  through  a  cub 
lender,  and  grate  alio  the  crum  of  a  two  penny  white  loaf; 
boil  a  quart  of  cream  with  a  blade  of  mace,  fweeten  it  with 
lugar,  grate  in  a  nutmeg,  mix  all  together  ;  beat  half  a 
dozen  eggs,  add  a  little  fait,  and  a  fpoonful  of  orange  flower- 
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water  ;  all  which  being  well  mixt  together,  fill  the  ikins  :  If 
you  would  add  currants,  they  mult  be  firft  plump’d,, 

LOATHING  p/MEAT,  Sfc.  in  Swine* 

Sometimes  fwine  not  only  will  loath  their  meat  3  but  will 
vomit  it  up  again  3  and  tho’  it  is  not  mortal,  yet  has  this 
ill  effect  to  reduce  them  very  much  in  their  flefh.  To  correct 
this :  Give  them  rafpings  of  ivory  or  harts-horn  dry’d  in  a 
pan  with  fait,  and  mix’d  with  their  meat,  which  Ihould  be 
either  ground  beans  and  ground  acorns,  or  if  thele  are  wan¬ 
ting,  give  them  barley  indifferently  broken  in  a  mill  and. 
Raided  with  the  things  above-mentioned,  or  you  may  give 
them  madder  mix’d  with  their  meat. 


To  make  LOBSTER  LOAVES. 

Take  three  fmall  lobfters,  pick  out  all  the  meat,  Hired 
it  a  little  3  brown  a  piece  of  butter  with  flour  in  a  fauce- 
pan  3  then  ftir  in  a  fmall  quantity  of  onion,  and  parfly  three 
times  as  much  as  onion  very  finely  fhred,  and  put  in  a  little 
pepper,  a  fpoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,  three  or  four  fpoonfuls 
of  gravy,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten  3  ftir  all  thele 
over  the  fire  in  the  brown  butter  3  then  put  in  the  lobfter 
and  ftir  them  together  a  little  3  then  having  three  French 
rolls,  cut  a  round  piece  out  of  the  top  of  each  and  pick  ou£ 
the  crum  3  but  take  care  not  to  break  holes  through  the  fides 
of  them  3  fill  up  the  hollows  ot  the  loaves  with  the  former 
mixtures  :  then  ftop  the  holes  with  the  pieces  you  cut  out3 
clofe  them  and  tie  them  round  with  pieces  of  tape. 

Then  having  made  fome  dripping  boiling  hot  in  a  frying 
pan  3  juft  dip  the  rolls  in  milk  and  throw  them  into  the 
pan  full  of  lcalding  fat  :  as  loon  as  they  are  crifp  take  them 
out,  unbind  them. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  may  make  fhrimp  or  other 
loaves. 


LOBSTER-PYES. 

Boil  the  lobfters,  pick  them  out  of  the  fhells  :  flice  the 
tails  and  claws  thin  3  and  feafon  them  with  pepper,  a  little 
mace  and  nutmeg  beaten  fine  3  take  the  bodies  with  lome 
oifters,  Aired  fine,  and  a  little  grated  bread  3  and  feafon  it  as 
the  reft  3  then  take  the  yolks  of  raw  eggs  to  make  it  fit  to 
be  roll’d  up  in  balls  3  lay  all  into  the  pye  with  butter  at  the 
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‘bottom  and  top  of  the  fifh;  and  fet  It  into  the  oven;  when  it 
comes  out  pour  in  a  fauce  of  drong  gravy,  oilier  liquor,  and 
white  wine  thickened  with  the  yolk  of  egg.  This  is  to  be? 

eaten  hot. 

LOOSENESS. 

Boil  two  drams  of  Jrpicacuana  in  claret  and  water  in  equal 
quantities,  till  more  than  one  half  is  waited ;  drain  and  add 
to  it  a  fpoonful  of  oil,  and  give  it  in  a  glider  to  the  perlon 
afflicted.  This  is  a  quantity  for  a  drong  man;  for  a  weak 
perfon  or  a  child  the  quantity  of  Ipicacuana  mud  be  lefs. 

This  has  cur’d  the  mod  violent  illnefs  of  that  fort. 

Another. 

Take  an  ounce  of  cinnamon  and  as  much  ginger  ;  dice 
both  fmall  and  drew  it  on  a  chafing  difh’of  coals,  over  which 
let  the  patient  fit  as  long  as  the  fume  lads. 

For  a  LOOSENESS  and  BLOODY  FLUX. 

Put  the  yolks  of  two  new  laid  eggs  into  a  glafs  of  drong 
cinnamon  water,  brandy,  rum,  rofa  lolis  or  any  fpirituous 
liquor,  and  drink  it  all  up,  tho’  thefe  hot  things  are  not  fo 
proper  to  be  us’d  ;  but  in  the  greated  extremity  ;  beeaufe 
chewing  of  rhubarb  is  as  certain  and  carries  off  the 
caufe. 

Another  for  the  Same . 

Take  a  quart  of  new  milk,  fet  it  on  the  fire,  till  it  boils, 
then  fcum  it  and  let  it  boil  more,  then  fcum  it;  again  as 
long  as  any  fcum  will  rife ;  let  it  dand  till  it  is  almod  cold, 
then  put  into  it  a  pennyworth  of  aqua  vita  and  let  it  dand, 
and  it  will  jelly,  and  if  it  be  fet  in  a  cool  veflel  and  places 
it  will  keep  good  two  or  three  days. 

Another . 

Grate  and  pound  three  nutmegs  very  fine,  and  take  their 
weight,  in  cinnamon  and  pound  it  as  fine;  then  make  it  into 
a  mold  palie  with  a  new  laid  egg  ;  make  the  mafs  into  little 
cakes  and  dry  tfiem  in  a  (hovel  over  a  gentle  fire,  eat  in  the 
morning  fading,  a  piece  about  the  Iggnefs  of  a  half  crown. 
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$nd  another  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  an*!  a  third  going  to 
bed. 

For  a  LOOSENESS  and  GRIPES, 

Take  one  dram  of  Venice  treacle,  three  drops  of  oil  of 
juniper  and  as  many  of  oil  of  cinnnamon,  which  mix  with  iq 
grains  of  rhubarb  $  make  this  into  a  bolus  and  take  it  at 
night  when  you  go  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  while  it  works  drink  warm  pofTet  drink 
in  which  mallows  have  been  infus’d. 

This  has  efifefled  cures,  when  the  cafe  has  been  very  dan¬ 
gerous. 

aAnotJocr  for  the  Same* 

Infufe  a  pound  of  poppies  in  half  a  pint  of  fpirit  of  wine  j 
of  this  take  a  large  fpoonful  with  6  drops  of  oil  of  juniper 
in  a  glals  of  cherry  water,  fweetened  with  double  refin'd 
fugar. 

This  will  give  eafe  in  extreme  pain. 

The  oil  and  fugar  muft  be  firft  mixt  together  before  it  is 
put  into  the  liquor,  or  it  will  not  mix. 

Another* 

Boil  a  large  fpoonful  of  plantane  feed  in  half  a  pint  of 
fpring-w&ter  till  it  comes  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint  ftrain  it9 
fweeten  it  with  double  refin'd  fugar  and  drink  it  all  up. 

Repeat  this,  if  there  be  occafion,  tho*  it  often  cures  at 
once. 

LOVAGE, 

The  herb,  root  and  feeds  are  accounted  of  a  hot  quality  ? 
the  leed  is  good  in  diftempers  of  the  bladder,  reins,  and 
fpleen  5  the  root  being  drank  in  feme  liquid  is  good  againft 
the  flinging  of  adders.  It  is  alfo  good  for  a  cough  and  afthm& 
and  provokes  urine. 

LUCATELLUS  BALSAM. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  yellow  wax,  melt  it  in  a  little 
canary  wine, oil  of  olives  and  Venice  turpentine  wafli’d  in  role 
water  of  each  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  boil  them  until  thi 
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wine  is  evaporated,  and  fet  it  up  till  it  is  almoft  cold,  and 
then  ftir  in  an  ounce  of  red  faunders  and  preferve  it  for 
ufe. 

This  is  the  way  that  it  is  commonly  made,  but  Dr.  Quivfey 
obje£ls  againft  the  melting  the  wax  in  canary,  as  alio  the 
walking  the  turpentine  in  rofe  w7ater,  as  not  availing  any 
thing  as  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  medicine  5  and  therefore  that 
if  the  materials  are  all  good  in  their  kinds,  he  advifes  that 
as  loon  as  the  wax  and  turpentine  are  melted  to  ftir  in  the 
launders  without  any  boiling  at  all. 

And  as  to  the  faunders  it  felf,  that  it  anfwers  not  any  end 
as  a  balfamick  neither  internal  or  external,  and  if  it  be  put 
in  only  (or  the  fake  of  colour  this  may  be  better  done  by 
boiling  dragons  blood  in  the  oil  for  fome  time  and  keeping 
it  from  burning,  it  may  be  brought  up  to  what  degree  of 
colour,  and  that  a  more  elegant  red  than  the  faunders  will 
produce ;  which  laft  way  is  us’d  in  fome  of  our  hofpitals. 

This  balfam  is  recommended  for  an  internal  vulnerary, 
and  is  good  in  fuch  coughs  as  give  reafon  to  fufpefl  tuber¬ 
cles  and  ulcerations  in  the  lungs  and  alfo  for  all  internal  de¬ 
cays  from  the  like  caufes  whether  feated  in  the  breaft  or  any 
other  part. 

It  is  alio  good  for  accidential  bruifes  and  inward  bleeding. 

It  is  good  in  cleaning  and  healing  green  wounds  and  ulcers 
that  are  not  of  too  long  (landing  •  but  that  made  without 
faunders  in  the  latter  cafes  is  beft,  that  being  a  vaft  preju¬ 
dice  to  the  wound*  rather  fouling  than  cleaning  it. 

The  dote  given  inwardly  is  from  one  to  two  drams  at  % 
time  with  a  little  fugar  or  fome  pleafant  conferve. 

A  LUMBER  PIE. 

Take  a  pound  of  lean  veal  free  from  firings,  Hired  it  very 
fine,  feafon  it  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves  and  mace  powdered  5 
fweet  herbs  dry II  and  powdered,  lemon  peel  grated5  to  which 
add  a  little  lemon  juice,  five  or  fix  buttered  eggs  and  three 
large  fpoonfuls  ot  grated  bread.  Thefe  ingredients  being 
well  mix’d  together  and  made  into  a  pafte  or  as  forc’d  meat 
for  balls  about  the  fize  of  fmall  walnuts  5  then  take  two  or 
three  large  veal  fweet  breads  and  cut  them  in  pieces,  and 
having  ready  a  pint  of  mufhroom  buttons  well  clean’d,  and 
the  yolks  of  eight  hard  eggs  cut  into  halves,  alfb  a  dozen  of 
cocks  combs  well  icalded  and  clean’d  cover  the  bottom  of  a 
difh  with  good  paile,  lay  thefe  with  a  feaioning  of  fait  and 
pepper,  laying  bits  of  butter  on  the  paile  at  the  bottom. 
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You  may  if  you  pleafe  put  in  half  a  pound  of  currants,  ha¬ 
ving  laid  the  meat  and  all  in  lay  over  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  marrow  and  about  fix  ounces  of  butter,  and  then  clofe  up 
the  pye. 

Juft  before  it  is  fet  into  the  oven,  half  a  pint  of  water  muff 
be  put  into  it,  and  when  it  comes  out  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine  warm’d,  and  ferve  it  up  to  table  hot. 

For  LUNACY  or  MADNESS. 

Boil  three  large  handfuls  of  ground  ivy  Hired  fmall,  in 
two  quarts  of  wine,  till  there  is  but  one  third  part  remaining; 
then  drain  it  and  add  to  it  fix  ounces  of  the  bed  fallad  oil  ; 
boil  it  up  to  an  ointment,  fhave  the  patients  head,  warm 
this  ointment  and  chafe  his  head  with  it. 

Then  take  frefh  herbs  bruis’d  and  apply  them  plaifter- 
wife,  tying  it  on  the  top  of  the  head  very  hard. 

Repeat  this  every  other  day  io  or  12  times;  and  give  the 
patient  three  fpoonfuls  of  ground  ivy  every  morning  failing 
jn  a  glafs  of  beer  for  the  firil  10  days. 

This  is  Dr.  Wadenfields  remedy  with  which  a  perfon  is  faid 
to  have  cured  60  lunatick  perfons. 

I’he  Difiemper  in  Swine  call'd  the  LUNGS. 

This  diilemper  which  fome  farmers  call  Lungs  others 
call  third. 

It  proceeds  from  want  of  water,  nor  are  they  ever 
fubje£l  to  it  but  in  fummer  time  ;  or  where  water  is 
wanting. 

The  remedy  is  to  give  them  water  frefh  and  fre¬ 
quently,  or  elie  they  will  be  apt  to  have  an  over-heat  in 
their  liver,  which  will  caufe  this  diilemper,  and  when  af- 
fefled  with  it  the  cure  is  to  pierce  both  ears  of  the  hog 
and  to  put  into  each  hole  a  leaf,  and  ilalk  of  black  hel¬ 
lebore,  a  little  bruifed. 
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MACAROONS. 

OCAL’D  and  blanch  a  pound  of  almonds  and  blanch  throw- 
^  ing  them  into  cold  water,  then  dram  them,  wipe  them, 
and  dry  them  in  a  mortar,  modtening  them  at  the  fame  time 

with  a  little  orange- flower- water,  or  the  white  of  an  egg, 

that  they  may  not  oil  3  then  pound  them  again  with  a  pound 
of  powder  fugar,  and  the  white  of  three  or  tour  eggs,  having 
pounded  all  well  together,  drefs  the  macaroons  on  paper 
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with  a  ipoon  m  order  to  be  bak  d  with  a  gentle  fire  3  when 

they  are  half  done,  you  may  ice  them  over  if  you  pleafe. 

MACKEREL,  to  drefs. 

Salt  them,  flit  orient  them  a  little  along  the  back,  to  make 
then  take  fait,  with  oil,  pepper,  fine  fait  and  fennel. 

They  may  be  alio  wrapt  up  in  the  fame  green  fennel  in 
order  to  be  roafled  while  a  fauce  is  preparing  for  thim  made 
with  burnt  butter,  fine  herbs  chopt  fmall,  lalt,  nutmeg,  fen- 
nel,  capers,  Raided  goofeberries,  and  a  little  vinegar,  and 
ferve  them  up  to  table  garnilhed  with  flices  of  lemon. 

7o  PICKLE  MACKEREL  call'd  Caveach. 

Divide  the  mackerel  into  five  or  fix  round  pieces,  allowing 
for  the  ieaioning  of  half  a  dozen  filh,  a  handful  of  fait,  one 
ounce  of  beaten  a  pepper,  three  large  nutmegs,  and  a  little 
mace,  mix  the  fpices  and  fait  well  together,  and  having  cut 
two  or  three  holes  in  each  piece,  thrult  in  the  feafoning  with 
your  finger  3  and  rub  the  pieces  all  over  with  the  ieaioning, 
fry  them  brown  in  oil,  and  fet  them  by  till  they  are  cold  j 
then  put  them  into  vinegar,  covering  them  with  oil.  If 
they  are  well  covered  they  will  keep  good  a  great  while. 

MACROBIAN  FILLS  or  Tills  for  prolonging  Life. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  the  belt  aloes,  four  ounces  of  gum 
maffick ,  and  two  ounces  ofEnglifh  iaffron3  and  fix  ounces  of 
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myrrh  5  extra£fc  the  aloes  and  faflfron  with  brandy,  and  the 
myrrh  and  mailick  with  the  beffc  fpirit  of  wine  5  join  thefe 
extractions,  which  muff  be  by  a  Balnco  maria? ,  filtered,  eva¬ 
porated  and  diftill’d. 

When  the  fpirits  grow  thick  and  are  covered  with  a  good 
pellicle,  let  the  veffel  cool,  then  take  it  out  of  the  furnace, 
and  pour  it  into  a  glaz’d  earthen  veffel,  and  fet  it  on  the  fire 
to  evaporate,  or  in  the  fun,  and  with  a  ftick  itir  about  the 
water  that  fubfided  under  the  faid  fkin,  then  make  it  up  into 
pills  of  the  weight  of  3.4.  5  or  6  grains. 

Of  thefe  take  one  in  the  evening  juftbefore  you  eat  the 
firit  bit  of  fupper  whether  it  be  bread  meat  or  pottage. 

This  will  keep  the  body  open,  fo  that  the  perfon  will  have 
a  itool  every  morning.  It  will  deitroy  fuperduous  humours, 
ffcrengthen  the  natural  heat  and  all  the  internal  faculties,  and 
prolong  life. 

Thefe  pills  are  not  to  be  taken  oftener  than  twice  a 
week. 

.  i  •  ' 

For  the  BITE  of  a  MAD  DOG. 

Take  balm,  betony,  the  Idler  centaury,  comfrey,  mint, 
St.  John's  wort,  plantain, polypody, the  leaves  of  rue,  the  lefier 
fage,  vervain  and  common  wormwood,  of  each  equal  quan¬ 
tities  5  let  them  be  gathered  in  the  month  of  June  ty’d  up  in 
bundles,  and  wrapp’d  up  in  papers,  and  hung  up  to  dry  in 
a  fhady  airy  place  5  and  when  you  would  ufe  them,  reduce 
them  into  a  fine  powder  by  pounding  and  lifting  them  through 
a  lawn  fieve. 

Give  the  patient  from  two  or  three  drams  of  this  powder 
with  half  a  dram  of  the  powder  of  vipers  flefh,  in  a  glafs  of 
good  white  wine  in  a  morning  failing,  for  52  days  running. 

If  the  bite  has  been  near  the  head  or  face  you  mult  double 
the  dofe. 

This  is  the  French  method,  which  cautions  the  wafhing 
the  wound  with  water,  contrary  to  our  JEnglifij  practice  of 
going  to  the  fea  for  that  purpofe. 

But  fince  it  is  neceffary  to  cleanfe  the  wound  from  the 
foam  and  blood,  it  will  be  beil  to  walh  it  with  campho¬ 
rated  fpirit  or  fpirit  of  myrrh. 

Another  far  the  ' Same, 

you  can  procure  the  liver  of  the  dog,  dry  it  and  powder 
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it  immediately,  and  give  the  quantity  from  three  to  fix  oun¬ 
ces  of  it  in  wine,  fyrup,  or  any  vehicle  in  which  the  patient 
can  take  it  bell. 

Let  this  be  done,  if  pofiible  within  24  hours. 

This  is  recommended  as  the  bed  medicine  yet  difeovered 
for  that  malady. 

jDr.  Mead  's  Receipt  for  the  Cure  of  a  Site  of  &  MAD  DOG* 

Let  the  patient  be  blooded  at  the  arm,  9  or  iq  ounces* 
Take  of  the  herb  called  in  Latin,  Lichen  cinereus  terreftris, 
in  Englifh,  Jljh-coloured  Ground  Liverwort,  clean’d,  dry’d 
and  powdered,  half  an  ounce  $  of  black  pepper  powdered, 
two  drachms.  Mix  thefe  well  together,  and  divide  the 
powder  into  four  dofes,  one  of  which  mud  be  taken  every 
morning  failing,  for  four  mornings  fucceflively,  in  half  a  pint 
of  cow’s  milk  warm:  After  theie  four  dofes  are  taken,  the 
patient  mull  go  into  the  cold  bath,  or  a  cold  fpring  or  river, 
every  morning  fading,  for  a  month  5  he  muil  be  dipt  all  over, 
but  not  day  in  (with  his  head  above  water)  longer  than  half 
a  minute,  if  the  water  be  very  cold :  After  this  he  muft  go 
in  three  times  a  week  for  a  fortnight  longer.  The  Lichen  is 
a  very  common  herb,  grows  generally  in  landy  and  barren 
foils  all  over  England ,  the  right  time  to  gather  it  is  in  the 
pionth  of  Ohioher  or  November. 

MADDER.  The  decoflion  of  the  roots  of  this  plant,  re¬ 
duc’d  to  powder  and  taken  to  the  weight  of  half  a  dram,  pro¬ 
vokes  urine  and  womens  menfes  }  and  being  boil’d  in  hony-wa- 
ter,  removes  obdruftions  of  the  liver,  Ipleen,  kidneys  and  womb  5 
and  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  overflowing  of  the  gall. 

The  branches  and  leaves  being  pounded  and  taken  in  wine 
is  good  againft  the  dinging  of  lerpents^the  root  being  apply’d 
will  help  the  delivery  of  a  woman  in  travel  and  bring  away 
the  after-burthen, 

MALLOWS  have  the  qualities  of  mollifying  and  diflol- 
ving,  and  are  fomewhat  adringent,  and  are  uleful  in  diar¬ 
rheas,  dyfenteries  and  {pitting  of  blood.  _ 

The  root  being  boded  in  water  with  wine  or  hony,  or  ap¬ 
ply’d  alone  to  green  wounds,  the  king’s  evil,  impodhumes, 
didempers  of  the  bread,  ruptures,  hernia’s,  lprains  and  cold- 
neffes  of  the  nerves  is  excellent  for  the  cure  of  all  thefe 
evils  ^  for  it  diffolves,  ripens,  digeds,  breaks  and  redares  if 
boil’d  and  mix’d  with  hog  or  goofe-greale  and  turpentine, 
If  it  be  apply’d  to  the  womb  it  allays  the  hardnels  of  it 
and  takes  away  the  inflammation*  A 
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AAecoflion  of  the  root  in  wine  being  drank,  is  good  againd 
the  ftoppage  of  urine,  catarrhs,  fciatica’s,  done  cixolicks  and 
ruptures. 

Boil’d  in  vinegar  and  the  mouth  being  waflfld  therewith 
allays  the  pain  of  the  tooth-ache. 

The  feed,  either  green  or  dry,  deep’d  in  vinegar  and  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  fun,  will  take  away  the  redneis  of  the  face;  and 
a  decoftion  of  its  feeds  is  good  for  a  loofenefs  and  dy  tenter  y. 

MALT. 

The  pale  malt  is  the  flowed  and  flacked  dry’d  of  any,  and 
that  which  has  had  a  leifure  fire,  a  lufficient  time  allowed  it 
on  the  kiln,  a  due  care  taken  in  the  management  of  it,  the 
flour  of  the  grain  will  remain  in  its  full  quantity,  and  thereby 
produce  a  greater  length  of  wort,  than  the  brown,  high 
dry’d  malt. 

And  for  this  reafbn  it  commonly  fells  for  one  or  two  dril¬ 
lings  a  quarter  more  than  the  brown. 

This  pale  malt  is  alfo  more  nourifhing  to  the  body  of  any 
others,  as  being  in  this  date  the  mod  Ample  and  neared  to 
its  original  barley  corn,  that  will  retain  an  alcalous  and  bal- 
famick  quality  much  longer  than  brown  malt  *  the  tender 
drying  of  this  malt  bringing  its  body  into  fo  foft  a  texture  of 
parts,  that  mod  of  the  great  brewers  brew  it  with  fpnng  or 
well  water,  whofe  hard  and  binding  properties  (m  their  opi¬ 
nion)  agrees  bed  with  this  loofe  bodied  malt,  either  in  ales 
or  beers,  and  will  alio  difpence  with  hotter  waters  in  brewing 
it  than  the  brown  malt  can. 

The  amber  coloured  malt  is  that  which  is  dry’d  in  a  me¬ 
dium  degree  between  the  pale  and  the  brown,  and  is  very 
much  in  ufe,  as  being  free  f  rom  either  extream. 

The  colour  of  it  is  pleafant,  the  fade  of  it  agreable,  and 
its  nature  wholefome  $  for  which  reafons  many  prefer  it  to  all 
other  malts :  Some  brew  this  malt  with  both  hard  and  foft 
waters  mixt,  and  tome  with  hard,  and  feme  with  foft  fingly. 

‘Pale  and  Amber  malts  that  are  dry’d  with  coak  or  culm, 
take  a  cleaner,  brighter,  paler  colour,  than  if  dry’d  with  any 
other  fuel  5  becaule  there  is  not  fmoke  to  darken  and  colour 
their  fkins  or  hulks,  and  to  give  them  an  ill  reldh,  which 
thofe  malts  dry’d  with  draw,  wood,  fern,  &c,  have  either 
lefs  or  more. 

The  coak  or  Weljb  coal  alfo  makes  more  true  or  compleat 
malt  than  any  other  fuel  5  becaufe  its  fire  gives  both  a  gentle 
and  a  certain  heat  5  by  which  means  the  corns  are  in  all  then- 
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parts  gradually  dry’d,  and  therefore  thefe  malts  have  gain9d 
iuch  reputation,  that  great  quantities  of  them  have  been  us’d 
in  moil  parts  of  our  nation  on  account  of  their  wholefome  na¬ 
tures  and  fweet  fine  tafte. 

Next  to  the  coak  dry’d  malt,  that  which  is  dry’d  with 
flraw  is  the  fweeteft  and  belt  tailed  3  but  as  the  fire  of  the 
llraw  is  not  fo  regular  as  the  coak,  the  malt  is  made  with 
more  uncertainty  3  becaufe  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  it  to 
a  moderate  and  equal  heat,  and  alfo  the  malt  is  apt  to  take 
fomething  of  the  tafte  of  the  fmoke. 

The  Brown  Malt  is  dry’d  the  fooneft  and  higheil  of  any3 
even  till  it  is  fo  hard  that  it  is  difficult  to  bite  iome  of  its 
corns  afunder,  and  is  often  lb  cruiled  or  burnt  that  the  mealy 
part  lofes  a  great  deal  of  its  effential  falts  and  vital  property, 
and  therefore  will  not  draw  fo  much  good  drink  as  pale  or 
amber  malts. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  the  brown  maltcaufes  the  gravel 
and  itone,befides  what  is  commonly  call’d  the  heart-burn  3  and 
is  by  reafon  of  its  fteely  nature  not  fo  nourifhing  as  ‘Bale  or 
Amber  Malts  are  3  being  very  much  impregnated  with  the 
fiery,  lmoaky  particles  of  the  kiln,  and  therefore  the  drink1’ 
made  with  it  becomes  fooner  fharp  and  acid,  than  that  made 
from  the  Rale  or  Amber  Malts ,  if  they  are  all  fairly  brewed. 

And  for  this  reafon  it  is  that  the  London  brewers  for  the 
molt  part  ufe  the  Thames  or  New  River  waters  for  brewing 
this  malt  3  by  reafon  of  the  foftnefs  of  their  qualities,  which 
better  agree  with  the  harfh  qualities  of  this  malt,  than  any  of 
the  well  or  other  hard  waters,  and  make  a  lufcious  ale  for 
keeping  a  little  while 3  and  a  butt  beer  that  will  keep  very 
well  for  five  or  fix  months  3  but  after  that  time  it  generally 
grows  Hale,  notwithstanding  there  are  10  or  12  bufhel  allow’d 
to  the  hogffiead,  and  it  be  hopp’d  accordingly. 

Brown  Malts  are  far  the  molt  part  dry’d  with  Itraw,  wood 
or  fern,  $£c.  That  which  is  dry’d  with  Itraw  is  by  far  the 
beft3  but  that  which  is  dry’d  with  wood  has  a  very  unnatu¬ 
ral  talte  3  but  this  ill  talle  it  lofes  in  9  or  10  months,  and 
like  wife  the  ftrength  of  the  great  quantity  of  hops,  us’d  in 
brewing  it  by  the  London  brewers. 

The  malt  that  is  dry’d  with  fern  has  alfo  a  rank,  difagree- 
able  talte,  given  it  by  the  fmoak  of  this  vegetable. 

Some  ufe  half  pale  and  half  brown  malt  for  brewing  butt 
beer,  which  makes  very  good  beer  3  which  feems  to  be  ealy 
to  account  for,  in  that  the  pale  being  the  (lacked:  and  the 
brown  the  hardeft  dry’d,  mull  produce  a  mellow,  good  drink 
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fey  the  help  of  a  requifite  age,  which  will  reduce  thofe  two 
extremes  to  a  propei  quality. 

Of  Grinding  MALT. 

Much  depends  upon  the  grinding  of  malt,  as  to  the  good* 
nefs  of  drink  5  for  if  it  be  ground  too  fmall,  the  Hour  of  the 
malt  will  the  more  eafily  and  freely  mix  with  the  water,  and 
then  caufe  the  wort  to  run  thick 5  and  therefore  the  malt 
fliould  be  only  juft  broke  in  the  mill,  to  caule  it  to  emit  its 
fpint  gradually*  and  incorporate  its  flour  with  the  water  after 
inch  a  manner,  that  firft  a  flout  beer,  then  an  ale,  and  af¬ 
terward  a  fmall  beer,  may  be  had  at  one  and  the  fame  brew¬ 
ings,  and  the  wort  will  hold  clear  to  the  laft. 

Some  grind  their  malt  a  fortnight  before  they  ufe  it,  and 
keep  it  in  a  dry  place,  from  being  influenced  by  too  moift  an 
air,  that  it  may  become  mellower  by  lofmg  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  the  fury  of  its  harfh,  fiery  particles  and  fteeiy  quality, 
which  this  fort  of  malt  acquires  on  the  kiln  5  however  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  hard  bodies,  may  be  reduc’d  by  time  and 
air  into  a  more  foluble,  mellow  and  foft  condition,  and  then 
it  will  imbibe  the  water,  and  give  a  natural,  kind  tin<fture, 
more  freely  5  by  which  a  greater  quantity  and  flronger  drink 
may  be  made,  than  if  it  were  us’d  as  loon  as  it  comes  from 
the  mill,  and  he  much  fmoother  and  better  rafted. 

Bu t  pale  malt  wall  be  fit  for  ule  in  a  weeks  time,  becaufb 
the  leiiiare  us’d  in  its  drying,  endows  it  with  a  loftneis  from 
the  time  it  is  taken  out  of  the  kiln,  to  the  time  it  is  brewed, 
and  fupplies  in  that,  what  time  and  air  muft  do  in  the  brown 
malt. 

It  is  the  prafHce  in  fome  countries  to  throw  a  fack  or  two 
of  malt,  as  foon  as  it  is  ground,  on  a  ftone  or  brick  floor,  and 
there  to  let  it  lie,  giving  it  one  turn  for  a  day  or  two 5  that 
the  ftones  or  bricks  may  draw  out  the  fiery  quality  that  it  re¬ 
ceiv’d  from  the  kiln,  and  give  the  drink  a  foft,  mild  tafle. 

*7*0  know  good  from  bad  MALTS. 

There  are  two  ways  for  this. 

Firft  By  the  bite  5  break  the  malt  crofs  between  the 
teeth  in  the  middle  of  it,  or  at  both  ends,  and  if  it  tafteth 
mellow  or  fweet,  has  a  round  body,  breakes  foft,  is  full  of 
flour  all  its  length  j  well,  and  has  a  thin  fkin,  then 

it  is  good, 
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Secondly,  By  water,  thus  ;  Take  a  glafs  near  full  of  water 
and  put  in  fome  malt,  and  if  it  fwims  it  is  right  ;  but  if 
any  link  to  the  bottom,  then  it  is  not  true  malt  5  but  fteely, 
and  retains  fome  of  the  barley  nature. 

Tho’  indeed  this  is  not  an  infallible  rule  -  becaufe  if 
a  corn  of  malt  is  rack’d  fplit  or  broke,  it  will  then  take 
the  water  and  link  ;  but  there  may  an  allowance  be  given 
for  luch  incidents,  and  dill  room  enough  to  pals  judgment. 

'Thirdly.  Malt  that  is  truly  made,  hard  and  fteely  •  but 
of fo  mellow  a  nature,  that  if  forc’d  againft  a  dry  board, 
will  mark  and  call  a  white  colour  almod  like  chalk. 

Fourthly ,  Malt  that  is  not  rightly  made,  will  be  part  of 
it  hard,  and  of  a  barley  nature,  and  weigh  heavier  than  that 
which  is  true  malt. 

Of  BOILING  MALT  LIQUORS. 

Altho’  It  is  faid  elfewhere  that  an  hour  and  half  is  requi¬ 
re  for  boiling  Offober  beer  and  an  hour  for  ale  and  fmall 
beer:  Yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  no  exa£f  time  is 
a  certain  rule  in  this  cafe  with  fome  brewers  5  for  when  loofe 
hops  arc  boiled  in  the  wort  fo  long  till  they  all  fink;  the 
feeds  wall  arife  and  fall  down  again,  the  wort  alfo  will  be 
curdled  and  broke  in  fmall  particles,  if  it  be  examined  in 
a  hand  bowl,  but  afterwards  into  larger  as  great  pins  heads 
and  will  appear  clean  and  fine  at  top. 

This  is  fo  much  a  rule  with  fome,  that  they  do  not  regard 
time,  but  this  fign,  to  knew  when  the  wort  is  boil’d  enough 
and  when  this  wall  happen  fooner  or  latter  to  the  quality 
of  the  barley,  and  according  as  it  has  been  either  well  or 
ill  malted.  For  if  it  comes  off  chalky  or  gravely  lands,  it 
commonly  has  the  good  property  of  breaking  or  curdling 
loon;  but  from  tough  clays,  then  it  is  longer,  which  by 
fome  people  is  not  a  little  valued  ;  becaufe  it  laves  time  in 
boiling,  and  confequently  the  wading  of  the  wort. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved  that  pale  malt  worts  will  not 
boil  fo  loon  in  the  copper  as  the  brown  fort ;  but  when  ei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  worts  boil ;  they  ought  to  boil  to  the  purpoie 
for  then  they  will  break  the  fooner  and  wade  lefs  than  if 
they  were  kept  fimmering,  and  will  alfo  work  more  kindly 
in  the  tun,  drink  fmoother  and  keep  longer. 

Now  all  malt  worts  may  be  fpoil'd  by  being  boil’d  either 
too  much  or  too  l  ittle  :  If  they  be  boil’d  too  long  they  will  then 
thicken,  (for  a  wort  may  be  boil’d  to  a  lalve )  and  at  lafb 
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not  come  out  of  the  copper  fine,  and  io  a  right  condition, 
which  caufe  that  it  never  will  be  rightly  clear  in  the  bar-/ 
rel }  which  is  fufficient  to  deter  perlons  from  the  practices 
of  boiling  worts  three  hours.  Again  if  worts  be  boil’d  too 
little,  then  the  drink  will  always  tafte  raw,  mawkifh  and 
unwholefome  for  the  flomach,  and  all  under  boil’d  drinks 
are  apt  to  grow  dale  and  lour,  fooner  than  thole  which  have 
had  their  full  time  in  the  copper. 

You  may  take  Jit  for  granted,  that  no  ale  worts  boil’d 
lefs  than  an  hour  can  be  good  5  becaufe  as  in  an  hours 
time  they  cannot  acquire  a  thicknefs  of  body  that  will  be  a 
detriment  to  them,  fo  in  lefs  than  an  hour  the  rankor  vifcid 
parts  of  the  ale  cannot  be  fufficiently  broke  and  divided,  fo 
as  to  prevent  its  running  into  cohefions,  ropinefs  and  four- 
nefs  5  becaufe  in  ales  there  are  not  hops  enough  allow’d  to 
do  this,  which  Ihould  be  fupplied  with  good  boiling,  or 
elfe  the  drink  will  not  be  agreeable  to  man’s  body. 

To  come  to  the  crilis  of  the  matter,  both  the  boiling  and 
that  of  the  breaking  and  curdling  of  the  wort  Ihould  be 
confulted  •  for  ifit  were  to  be  boil’d  an  hour  and  then  taken 
out  of  the  copper  before  it  was  rightly  broke,  it  would  be 
wrong  management, for  the  drink  will  neither  be  fine  nor  whole** 
iome,  and  if  it  Ihould  boil  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours, 
without  regarding  when  the  particles  were  in  a  right  order 
then  it  might  be  too  thick 5  fo  that  a  due  care  is  required 
to  avoid  both  thefe  extremes. 

Therefore  in  OBober ,  and  keeping  beers,  an  hour  and  a 
quarters  good  boiling  is  commonly  fufficient  to  have  a 
thorough  cured  drink,  for  it  will  generally  break  in  that  time 
and  be  boiled  enough  5  and  becaufe  in  this  there  is  a  double 
fecurity  by  length  of  boiling  and  by  a  quantity  of  hops 
ihifted. 

MARCH-PANE 

Firfl  fcald  your  almonds,  throw  them  into  cold  water 
drain,  wipe  ,  and  pound  them  in  a  marble  mortar,  ever 
and  anon  moiflening  them  with  the  white  of  an  egg  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  turning  into  oil. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  half  the  quantity  of  clarified  fugar 
be  boil’d  till  it  becomes  feathered  5  then  either  throw  the 
almonds  into  the  fugar  by  handfuls,  or  pour  the  fugar  upon 
them  into  fome  veffei^  and  incorporate  them  well  together 
by  ftirring  them  about  with  a  fpatula,  taking  care  that  it  flick 
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not  to  the  bottom  or  fides  of  the  pan  *  even  though  it  wer£ 
taken  off  the  fire. 

You  may  know  when  it  is  enough,  by  pafiing  the  back 
of  your  hand  over  it,  if  it  does  not  flick  to  it,  it  is  enough  : 
Then  lay  it  upon  powdered  fugar,  and  let  it  by  to  cool 3 
then  roll  it  out  into  rolls,  and  cut  it  with  certain  moulds, 
and  lay  them  on  flips  of  paper  to  be  bak’d  in  an  oven  3  lo 
that  they  may  be  heated  only  on  one  fide  by  the  fire,  and 
then  ice  over  the  other  fide  and  bake  it  in  like  manner. 

Then  it  may  be  made  either  round,  long  or  oval,  curled 
or  jagg’d,  or  in  the  ihape  of  an  heart. 

MARIGOLDS. 

The  flowers  of  marigolds  are  good  to  {Lengthen  the  heart 
refill  poifon  and  peliilential  fevers,  which  way  fbever  they 
are  taken. 

An  ounce  of  their  juice,  and  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of 
earth-worms,  are  an  excellent  remedy  for  curing  the  jaun¬ 
dice  :  A  water  diflilfd  from  this  plant  when  in  bloffom,  is 
good  againfl  the  rednefs  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
whether  put  into  them  or  upon  them. 

As  for  the  manner  of  ufing  marigolds  in  peflilential  fevers, 
the  prefeription  is,  to  drink  two  ounces  of  the  juice 
of  its  flower  upon  the  firfl  accefs  of  the  fever,  and 
for  the  patient  to  lie  down  as  foon  as  he  has  drank  it,  and 
to  be  covered  warm  in  bed,  if  he  Iweats  plentifully  it  will 
cure  him  3  and  the  fame  is  alfo  a  good  remedy  in  quartan 
agues. 

Some  fay  the  juice  of  marigolds  mixt  with  wine  or 
vinegar  is  a  fovereign  remedy  to  relieve  the  head  and  tooth¬ 
aches. 

And  if  the  leaves  of  marigolds  are  often  eaten  they  will 
improve  the  fight. 

MARINADE,  is  a  pickled  meat,  either  of  flelh  or  fifh. 
A  MARINADE  of  Chickens. 

Cut  the  chickens  into  quarters,  and  marinade  them  in 
the  juice  of  lemons  and  verjuice,  or  with  vinegar,  fair, 
clove,  pepper,  chibols:  or  a  bay  leaf  or  two  :  Let  them  he 
in  this  marinade  for  the  fpaee  of  three  hours,  then  having 
made  a  fort  of  clear  pafle  or  batter  with  floui%white  wine 
and  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  drop  the  chickens  into  it,  then 
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fry  them  in  lard,  and  ferve  them  up  in  the  form  of  a  py¬ 
ramid,  with  fry’d  parfley  and  flices  of  lemon. 

A  MARINADE  of  ‘Pigeons. 

Thefe  are  marinaded  as  chickens,  then  either  flit  them 
on  the  back,  or  cut  them  into  quarters,  that  the  marinade 
may  the  better  penetrate  the  flelh,  leaving  them  three  or 
four  hours  in  the  marinade  ^  then  either  dip  them  into 
pafte,  or  flour  them,  being  all  over  wet,  fry  them  and 
ierve  them  up  with  fry’d  parfley  flrew’d  upon  them  and 
round  the  dilh,  adding  a  little  vinegar  and  white  wine. 

A  MARINADE  of  Partridges . 

Cut  the  partridges  into  two  piece?,  and  fteep  them  in  a  ma¬ 
rinade  or  pickle  as  before  directed,  fry  them  after  the  fame 
manner,  and  ferve  them  up  to  table  with  g^rlick,  vinegar 
and  white  pepper. 

MARINADE  Veal. 

This  is  prepared  in  order  to  garni Ai  other  difhes,  cut¬ 
ting  the  veal  into  flices  as  it  were  for  Fricandoes  or  Scotch 
collops,  and  fo  of  other  things  that  are  to  be  marinated. 

A  MARINADE  ofFiJb. 

Prepare  and  cleanfe  the  fllh,  then  lay  them  in  a  marinade 
of  vinegar,  fait  and  pepper,  and  chibbols  5  then  flour,  and 
fry  them  in  refin’d  butter,  ferve  them  up  with  fry’d  parfley, 
white  pepper  and  orange  juice. 

Another  Way . 

Firffc  fry  them,  then  put  them  in  the  following  marinade. 
Put  flices  of  orange  and  lemon  into  a  frying  pan,  with  lair, 
pepper,  nutmeg,  refin’d  butter,  vinegar  and"  a  bay  leaf  or 
two,  and  chibbols.  and  pour  this  fauce  upon  the  fifli. 

MARJORAM.  The  qualities  of  this  herb  is  vulnerary, 
cephalick  hylterick,  and  for  expelling  wind.  The  leaves 
reduc’d  to  powder  and  taken  as  fnutf,  is  good  to  throw  out 
that  which  incommodes  the  brain. 
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A  decoction  of  it,  is  good  for  thofe  that  incline  to  a  drop 
fey,  and  alfo  for  ftoppages  of  urine  and  the  griping  of  the 
guts. 

MAY  BLOSSOM,  or  May  Lilly ,  or  Lilly  Conv ally ,  is  of 
a  quality  moderately  cooling  and  digeftive  $  the  incarnated 
part  of  the  flower  being  drank  in  water,  is  good  againft:  the 
quinfey  and  falling  ficknel's  in  young  children  •  and  againft 
adders,  who  ’tis  Paid  will  avoid  the  fmoke  of  this  herb 
when  it  is  burnt. 

Theleffer  iort  of  this  plant  which  is  called  ‘Petty- Magnet , 
is  good  againft  the  heat  of  the  ftomach  if  apply’d  to  it  - 
and  alfo  for  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  groin,  and  the 
falling  of  the  fundament. 


MEAD. 

Set  ten  gallons  of  clean  water  over  a  clear  fire,  and 
when  it  is  warm  put  in  a  gallon  of  honey  and  four  pounds 
of  lugar,  with  two  fpoonfuls  of  coriander  feed  bruiied  *  two 
roots  of  horie-radifh  fliced,  and  ten  or  twelve  races  of  gin¬ 
ger  •  tie  thefe  up  in  a  thin  rag  and  boil  them  over  a  bnfk 
fire,  till  the  feum  is  rifen,  which  take  clean  off  and  pour 
it  into  Pome  open  ftone  veifel,  and  put  in  it  §o  cloves  and 
8  lemons  fplit  into  quarters,  (the  rind  of  half  of  them  be¬ 
ing  peel’d  off)  put  to  it  half  a  dozen  or  eight  toafts  of 
white  bread,  ipread  over  with  ale  yeaft:  ;  then  flop  up  the 
vefif  1  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  for  eight  or  ten  days,  then  bot¬ 
tle  it  up,  and  in  a  weeks  time  it  will  be  fir  to  dnnk^  tho* 
if  it  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  well  cork’d,  it  will  be 
mud  better  at  the  fortnight’s  end. 

But  Pome  authors  fay,  it  will  be  better  not  to  boil  the 
bag  of  feeds  and  roots,  but  to  put  it  into  the  mead,  when 
the  toafts  and  yeaft  are  put  in,  or  at  the  beginning  of  its 
fermentation  ;  becaule  the  boiling  of  them  deprives  them  of 
much  of  their  vertues,  and  efpecially  the  horfe-radifh,  which 
can  fcarce  bear  a  gentle  fermentation  w/thout  looiing  its  ver¬ 
mes. 

If  you  defign  your  mead  for  longer  keeping,  you  muft 
add  a  greater  quantity,  even  double  or  treble,  which  will 
then  afford  a  ftrong  fpirituous  liquor,  and  in  order  to  give 
it  a  rich  flavour,  "  cloves,  mace  and  nutmegs,  of  each  four 
drains  beaten  and  tied  in  a  cloth  and  put  it  into  the  cafk, 
and  it  may  ftand  fix  months  in  the  veffel  before  it  is 
bottled. 


Another 
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Another  Way , 


Take  four  gallons  of  water,  and  as  much  honey  as  will 
make  it  bear  an  egg  ;  add  to  this  the  rind  of  three  lemons  $ 
boil  it,  and  fcum  it  well  as  it  riles.  Then  take  it  oif  the 
fire,  then  add  the  pieces  of  the  three  lemons,  then  pour 
it  into  a  clean  tub  or  open  veffel,  and  let  it  work  for  three 
days  y  then  fcum  it  well,  and  pour  off  the  clear  into  the 
cafk  and  let  it  Hand  open  till  it  ceafes  making  a  luffing  node, 
then  flop  it  up  clofe  5  and  in  thre#  months  it  will  be  fine 
2nd  fit  for  bottling. 


MEASLED  SWINE, 

■\  - 

This  diftemper  may  be  difcovered,  by  the  fwine’s  voice, 
being  much  hoarfer  than  ufual ;  their  tongues  will  be  pale, 
and  their  flun  will  be  thick  and  full  of  little  blifters  about 
the  bignefs  of  peafe. 

For  the  cure,  fome  give  the  fwine  an  infufion  of  brio, 
ny  root  and  cummin  water  every  morning  in  their  food  5 
by  way  of  precaution.  But  the  moil  certain  remedy  is  to 
prepare  the  following  medicine. 

Take  eight  ounces  of  lulphur,  three  ounces  of  alum,  and 
three  quarers  of  a  pint  of  bay-berries,  and  two  ounces  of 
fuet  $  pound  all  thele  together,  tie  them  up  in  a  linnen  cloth 
and  lav  it  in  the  water  you  give  them  to  drink,  firil  Birring 
them  in  the  water 

MEASLES  and  Murrain  in  Swine. 


Take  of  the  Hour  of  fulphur  half  an  ounce,  madder 
the  like  quantity,  powdered  or  ground  as  it  comes  over  5 
liquorice  Hied,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  annifeeds  the  lame 
quantity  $  add  to  thefe  a  fpoonful  of  wheat  flour  $  mix  all 
with  new  milk,  and  give  this  to  the  hog  in  a  morning  fall¬ 
ing  ,  repeat  this  two  or  three  mornings. 

MELASSES. 


A  very  good  drink  may  be  made  from  melafles,  after 
the  following  manner. 

Allow  40  gallons  of  water  to  an  hundred  weight  of  melaf- 

Ifes,  ilir  them  in  till  it  is  well  mixt  or  incorporated  with 
the  warer.  Then  call  into  it  pewter,  boughs,  or  leaven  5 
then  add  faflafras  or  juniper  roots  three  pound,  dry:d  balm 

C  c  3  half 
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half  an  ounce,  cloves,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg  of  each  one 
ounce  ;  then  put  all  into  the  copper,  and  fix  on  the  blind 
head  and  lute  it  well  with  a  palle  of  Spantjh  white  and 
rye  flour,  and  cligell  24  hours  5  then  let  it  run  out  in- 
to  the  receiver,  and  when  it  is  milk  warm,  put  in  the 
yeaft. 

Let  it  work  fufficiently,  then  tun  it  up,  and  let  it  fland 
till  it  ripens  and  becomes  mellow. 

If  you  have  not  a  blind  head,  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and 
cloves,  mull  not  be  put  in  till  it  be  tunn’d. 

Some  brew  lmall  beer  of  melafles  for  their  health  fake 
becaufe  it  does  not  breed  the  fcurvy  like  malt  liquors; 
and  at  the  fame  time  is  for  opening  the  pipes  and  paf- 
fages  of  the  lungs;  for  which  they  put  nine  pound  of 
treacle  into  a  barrel  or  copper  of  cold  water' ;  firfl  mixing  it 
well,  then  boiling  it  bnfkly  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
hops  or  more  for  an  hour,  that  it  may  come  off  about  27  or 
28  gallons. 

MEL1LOT.  This  plant  is  good  for  mollifying  Inflammati¬ 
ons,  efpecially  thole  of  the  eyes,  womb,  fundament  and 
tefticles,  being  boil’d  in  wine  and  apply’d  thereto,  either 
in  -the  yolk  ot  a  roalled  egg,  flour  of  fenugreek  or  wheat 
flour  and  fair  water. 

It  will  cure  frelh  impoftumes,  which  fend  forth  corrupt 
matter  like  honey;  and  alfo  a  icald  head,  being  mix’d 
with  Chio  earth,  wine  or  galls. 

it  difl'olvcs,  rarefies  and  ioftens  like  camomile,  and  is 
good  for  allaying  pains  in  any  part, 

MELONS  to  pickle  in  imitation  of  Mangoes. 

The  mango  is  a  fruit  brought  from  the  Ea(l  Indies ,  about 
the  fliape  and  bignefs  of  a  fimall  melon  ;  it  has  a  large 
{lone  in  it,  and  comes  to  us  in  a  pickle  which  is  flrong 
taited  of  Garlick. 

When  melons  are  gathered  for  this  ufe,  they  mufi  be 
wafined  and  cut  a  tier  tne  fame  manner  as  is  done  with  man¬ 
go  cucumbers,  and  laid  in  fait  and  water,  fhiftmg  the  fait 
and  water  ounce  every  24  hours,  for  nine  days  fucceflively ; 
then  take  them  out,  and  wipe  them  dry  arid  put  into  the  in- 
fide  of  each  the  ingredients  dire  fled  for  mango  cucumbers, 
and  tie  them  up,  then  boil  the  pickle  of  vinegar,  bay-felt* 
and  fpices  with  thefie  mangoes,  fcumming  it  as  it  rifes,  and 
with  a  piece  of  album,  and  proceeding  in  every  thing  as  dir- 
-ikied  for  mango  cucumbers  '  MIN 
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METHEGLIN. 


Take  live  bony  that  naturally  flows  from  the  combs,  and 
that  from  lwarms  of  the  fame  year  is  the  bell,  to  this  put 
fuch  a  quantity  of  fpring-water,  that  when  the  honv  is  tho¬ 
roughly  diffolv’d  an  egg  will  not  fink  to  the  bottom  ;  but 
eafily  fwim  up  and  down  in  it. 

Then  boil  the  liquor  in  a  copper  veffel  or  elfe  in  a  brafs 
one  for  an  hour  or  more,  by  which  time  the  egg  will  fwim 
above  the  liquor  about  the  breadth  of  a  groat,  and  then 
take  it  off  the  fire  and  let  it  cool.  You  need  not  fcum  it  while 
it  is  boiling,  becaufe  the  fcum  will  help  its  fermentation 
and  make  the  liquid  clearer. 

The  next  morning  you  may  put  it  up  in  a  calk  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  every  eight  gallons,  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  gin¬ 
ger,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  of  cloves,  and  mace 
of  each  half  an  ounce,  all  grolly  powdered  ;  for  if  they  be 
pounded  fine,  the  fpice  will  always  flow  in  the  metheglin 
and  make  it  foul,  and  if  they  be  put  in  while  the  liquor  is 
hot  they  will  lofe  their  fpirits  ;  add  alfo  a  fpoonful  of  ye  ait 
at  the  bung  to  increafe  its  fermentation,  but  it  muff  not  let 
be  too  cold  at  firft  for  that  will  retard  the  fermentation. 

As  foon  as  it  has  done  working,  flop  it  up  clofe  and  let  it 
Hand  for  a  month,  then  bottle  it  and  fet  it  in  a  cool  place 
and  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  better  it  will  be. 


White  METHEGLIN. 


Boil  in  eight  gallons  of  running  water,  fweet  marjoram, 
fweet  briar  buds,  violets  and  HrawSerries,  and  double  violet 
flowers  (if  they  can  be  got)  of  each  an  handful  5  of  the  ieeds 
of  carraways,  coriander  and  fennel,  of  each  two  fpoonfuls, 
and  three  or  four  blades  of  large  mace;  let  then  boil  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  lcum  and  lira  in  the  liquor,  and  when 
it  is  luke-warm,  put  as  much  hony  to  it  as  will  make  it  bear 
an  egg,  the  breadth  of  a  fix  pence  above  the  water;  then 
boil  it  again  as  long  as  any  fcum  will  rife  ;  then  let  it  a  coo¬ 
ling,  and  when  it  is  almolf  cold  put  it  up  in  a  calk  with  half 
a  pint  of  good  ale  yeaft:,  and  let  it  work  in  the  calk  till  the 
yeaft  has  done  rifing ;  filling  it  up  every  day  with  fome  of 
the  lame  liquor,  and  then  Hop  it  up,  putting  in  a  bag  with 
a  nutmeg,  ilic’d  a  few  cloves,  mace  and  cinnamon  all  un¬ 
bruis’d  and  a  grain  of  mufk. 

The  belt  time  to  make  this  is  about  Micloaelmafs ,  and  it 
will  be  fit  to  be  drank  the  beginning  of  the  ip  ring. 

C  c  4  MILL 


MILL- FOIL  is  of  an  adringent  quality  and  very  good 
for  Handling  blood  3  for  old  and  new  ulcers  and  fidula’s^ 
the  juice  of  it  is  good  againd  {pitting  of  blood,  and  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,when  put  into  it*  the  decodion  alfo  Hops  all  lorts 
of  bleeding,  efpecially  of  wounds,  and  the  leaves  being  us’d 
in  gliders,  Hop  a  loofeneis  and  the  dyfentery. 

To  increafe  MILK  in  Nurfes . 

Let  them  drink  wine  or  other  good  liquor  wherein  fennel 
has  been  Heep’d,  let  them  eat  chiche  peafe,  lettice,  fennel, 
rocket,  almonds, and  raifins  of  the  fun  5  a  nurfe  may  alfo  wafh 
her  felf  with  a  decodi  n  of  chiche  peafe. 

She  may  alfo  ru>  pottage  of  chiche  peafe  and  barley  water, 
whcrem  fennel  has  been  boiled  3  but  this  liquor  ihould  be 
drank  hot  m  dimmer  and  cold  in  winter. 

Let  her  alto  abHain  from  drinking  wine  and  other  hot  li¬ 
quors,  and  from  eating  fait  and  fpiced  meats. 

fo  flop  or  dry  up  MILK  in  Nurfes. 

Put  chervil  upon  the  breads  and  under  the  arm-pits  •  or 
elfe  chafe  them  with  a  fait  decotlion.  Or, 

Apply  a  cataplafm  of  parfly  and  crum  of  bread  to  the 
nipples.  This  alfo  docs  fometimes  diffblve  tumours  in  the 
breads.  Or, 

Make  an  ointment  with  brandy  and  frefh  butter,  anoint  the 
breads  with  it,  and  lay  brown  paper  upon  them  3  when  the 
paper  is  dry,  anoint  them  again,  lay  on  frelh  paper  and 
repeat  this  till  the  milk  is  dryd  up. 

To  difperfe  MILK  that  is  curdled  in  the  Sreaft. 

Boil  lentils  in  pickle,  milk,  mint,  fmallage,  crumb  of  white 
bread  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  as  you  do  for  pap  and  apply 
it  by  way  of  cataplafm. 

Of  BREEDING  MILK  in  Cows. 

Draw  a  w?hey  with  drong  beer  and  milk,  in  which  boil 
anmfeed  and  coriander  feed  finely  powdered  3  and  alfo  an 
ounce  of  fugar  candy  powdered.  Give  the  cow  a  quart  of 
this  every  morning  3  this  will  not  only  make  her  milk  fpring 
freely  3  but  will  greatly  increafe  it. 


A  ftrong  MILK  WATER. 

Take  mint,  fage  and  balm  of  each  two  good  handfuls; 
carduus,  rue,  meadow  Tweet  and  wormwood  o  each  a  hand¬ 
ful ;  chop  thele  herbs  all  together  and  pu:  diem  into  a 
gallon  of  new  milk  to  which  add  aw  dole  nutmeg  dic'd; 
put  them  into  a  copper  alembic  k  and  draw  off  two  quarts  of 
liquor,  keeping  an  even  flow  £re  5  this  is  good  tor  any  feve- 
riih  or  coniumptive  perfon. 

Another  for  a  Surfeit ,  fee  . 

Take  mint,  carduus,  wormwood  a  id  .  ;  of  each  fix  hand¬ 
fuls  5  cut  the  herbs  and  lieep  them  ,  ;  ■  .n  a  gdon  of 
milk  ;  the  next  morning  diffcil  it  off  m  a  cold  from  this 

quantity  you  may  draw  three  qu  > 

over  again  the  next  morning  w  »  c 

and  herbs,  and  fweeten  it  to  their  palate  if  for  children;  but 

it  is  bell  without,  if  for  grown  perfons. 

Another  for  quenching  I'hirfi. 

Take  a  pound  of  carduus,  half  a  pound  of  wormwood, 
alfo  fpear  mint,  and  balm  Hired  a  little;  put  them  into  an 
ordinary  Hill  with  tour  quarts  of  milk  and  diftil  it  off  lei- 
furely. 

You  may  if  you  pleafe  ufe  the  fame  herbs,  and  being  cut 
put  a  pint  of  fack  upon  them  over  night,  and  diltil  them  with 
a  gallon  of  milk  as  before. 

MINC’D  PYES. 

Parboil  either  an  ox’s  heart  or  a  neat’s  tongue,  that  has  not 
been  either  faired  or  dry’d,  or  the  infide  of  a  furloin  of 
beef ;  chop  this  final],  and  to  each  pound  allow  two  pounds  of 
clean  beef  fuet,  cleared  from  the  ikinsand  blood,  chopp’d  as 
fmall  as  the  flefli ;  then  having  pared  and  cored  eight  good 
apples,  chop  them  fmall,  and  grate  a  two  penny  white  loaf;, 
alio  to  every  pound „©f  meat,  allow  two  pounds  of  currants  : 
feafon  with  a  little  ialt  and  pepper,  doves  and  mace,  of  each 
half  an  ounce;  two  or  three  ro.rmegs  grated,  and  a  pound  and 
half  of  fugar  ;  then  grate  ibme  lemon  and  orange  peel,  and 
fqueeze  in  the  juice  ot  half  a  dozen  oranges  and  pour  m 
half  a  pint  lack.  Mix  all  thefe  very  well  together  and  put¬ 
ting  a  little  of  it  into  a  fauce  pan,  fet  it  on  the  fire  that  you 

may 
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may  try  the  tafte,  in  order  to  add  more  of  any  ingredient 
you  think  to  be  wanting,  put  this  into  a  glaz’d  earthen  pan 
and  prels  it  down, and  it  will  keep  from  Chriftmafs  till  Cand- 
lemais.  W  hen  your  pies  come  cut  of  the  oven,  you  may 
put  in  a  little  fack,  brandy,  or  white  wine. 

EGG  MINC’D  PYES, 

Boil  a  dozen  of  eggs  very  hard,  then  mince  them  very  fine, 
add  double  the  quantity  of  fuet  very  finely  Hired  $  add  two 
pounds  of  currants  well  pick’d  and  clean  wafli’d  $  the  peel 
of  a  couple  of  lemons  very  finely  Hired,  and  half  the  juice, and 
10  or  12  fpoonfuls  of  canary  ;  add  a  little  fait,  fugar,  mace, 
nutmeg  and  candied  orange  or  citron-peel,  if  you  pleale 
to  have  them  rich. 

V 

M  I  N  T. 

The  young  red  buds  in  the  fpring,  eaten  with  vinegar  and 
fugar  mightily  refrelh  thelpirits  and  excite  appetite. 

it  is  of  a  warm  and  dry  nature,  very  fragrant  and  being  a 
little  prefs’d  is  friendly  to  a  weak  ftomach  and  powerful  againft 
all  nervous  crudities. 

The  imell  of  mint  fortifies  the  brain,  and  the  juice  of  it 
being  drank  with  vinegar,  Hops  the  bloody  flux,  removes 
the  loathings  of  the  ftomach,  and  is  good  for  killing  of 
worms. 

The  juice  of  wild  MINT  is  good  to  purge  women  after 
they  have  lain  in,  and  its  deco£fion  taken  inwardly  is  good 
for  thole  that  have  a  narrow  bread  and  breathe  with  diffi¬ 
culty. 

Mint  being  pounded  with  fait,  is  good  for  the  bitings  of  a 
mad  dog  ;  being  pounded  and  put  into  a  cataplafm  it  com¬ 
forts  a  weak  ftomach  and  helps  digeftion. 

Two  or  three  fprigs  of  this  mint  being  drank  with  the 
juice  of  garden  mint,  Hops  the  hiccough,  vomiting,  GY- 

The  leaves  being  dry’d  and  powdered  is  good  for  killing 
worms  in  young  children. 

It  is  alfo  lovereign  for  reftoring  the  finell  to  thofie  who 

have  loft  it. 

If  the  leaves  of  mint  be  chew’d  after  the  eating  of  milk  it 
prevents  its  curdliag  in  the  ftomach ;  for  it  will  hinder  the 
coagulating  of  milk,  and  if  thefe  be  moiftened  with  the 
juice  or  decodion  of  mint,  it  will  preferve  it  from  all  rotten- 
nets  and  corruption^ 


Mint 
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Mint  being  apply ’d  to  the  head-ache,  proceeding  from  a 
cold  caufe  will  eafe. 

MINT-WATER. 

Take  proof  fpirits  five  quarts;  water  two  quarts;  mint  one 
handful;  diftil  and  lweete-n  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
fugar. 


A  cordial  MINT  WATER. 

Take  two  pound  of  mint,  drip  the  leaves  from  the 
dalks  let  them  lie  till  the  next  day,  then  weigh  them, 
take  half  a  pound  of  liquorice,  thin  dic’d,  two  ounces 
ot  annifeeds,  the  lame  quantity  of  carraway  feeds;  two 
pound  of  raifins  of  the  fun  don’d;  deep  thefe  together  in  two 
gallons  of  claret,  didil  it  off  in  an  alembick  or  cold  dill;  and 
*i  you  dont  like  it  lb  hot  and  drong,drop  on  a  little  fine  fugar 
through  a  bag  of  faffron. 

MONKS  RHUBARB. 

A  water  didill’d  from  the  roots  of  this  plant  is  good  for 
tetters,  pimples,  the  itch,  and  taking  away  all  fpots  in  the 
face. 

The  decoHion  of  it  in  wine,and  made  ufe  of  for  feme  days, 
cures  the  jaundice. 

MOSS  grows  upon  oaks  poplars,  cedars,  firs,  pines  and 
larch  trees,  but  that  on  the  lad  is  the  bed  and  molt  odori¬ 
ferous. 

Mols  is  of  an  aftringent  nature  and  but  moderately  cold. 

Half  a  dram  ol  the  fweet  duelling  mofs  in  wine  is  pre- 
ferib’d  for  the  doppage  of  urine  ;  and  three  drams  of  it  is 
good  for  bringing  away  dropfical  water. 

The  wine  in  which  mofs  has  been  infus’d  is  very  fopori- 
fick,  cauling  found  deep.  Mofs  dry’d  and  reduc’d  to  pow¬ 
der  dops  bleeding. 

A  decoftion  of  mofs  is  refrefhing  to  the  fpirits,  and  given 
with  oil  is  good  againd  laffitude  or  wearmefs  :  it  is  good 
againd  huntings  and  rifings  in  the  domach  ;  dops  vonutmg 
and  binds  the  body. 


MORILLES, 
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MORILLES. 


Thefe  plants  arc  a  lingular  rarity,  and  make  an  excellent 
did’,  ei  her  broil'd  or  dew’d. 

They  are  a  fort  of  mufhroom  with  a  long  cap,  fhrivelled 
and  appearing  lome what  like  an  honey  comb,  and  where 
thefe  are  found,  the  earth  they  grow  in  has  fuch  dringy  parts 
in  it  as  will  produce  others;  and  therefore  thofe  that  are  lo¬ 
vers  of  them  may  in  the  month  of  April  collet  the  earth  to 
make  beds  with  to  produce  others  •  but  the  earth  mud  be 
kept  very  dry,  fora  little  we‘  will  rot  the  drings. 

'This  plant  is  very  frequent  in  woody  places  and  on  dry 
banks  under  trees ;  there  are  abundance  of  them  to  he  found 
in  the  north  part  of  Effex,  and  in  Cambridgeshire ,  about  Trip- 
low,  Newmarket ,  Chefterford ,  Elmden ,  and  near  Walden ,  and 
in  many  other  places  •  but  they  are  not  yet  well  enough 
known  to  be  common  in  our  markets. 

MORILLES  in  Ragout . 

Let  them  be  frefh  gathered,  take  off  the  roots,  and  wa/h 
them  in  many  waters,  for  the  wrinkles  in  their  tops  harbour 
a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  fand  ;  then  flit  them  lengthways  and 
fry  them  in  a  little  dew-pan  with  butter  and  hog’sdard,  let¬ 
ting  it  be  very  hot  when  you  put  in  the  morilles;  then  fet 
them  by  to  drain,  and  put  them  into  a  frelh  dew-pan  with 
gravey,  in  which  Hired  fome  parfley  and  chervil  very  final!, 
with  a  young  onion,  fome  fait,  and  a  little  nutmeg;  let  theie 
dew  gently,  and  fend  them  up  to  the  table,  garnifh’d  with 
dices  of  lemon,  or  they  may  be  lent  to  the  table  in  cream*. 

To  fry  MORILLES. 

Prepare  as  is  before  directed,  and  boil  them  in  a  little  gra¬ 
vey  gently,  and  when  they  begin  to  be  tender  take  them  out 
of  the  liquor,  and  dour  them  very  well;  then  fry  them  in 
bog  s-lard  :  Vv  hen  they  are  tnus  prepared,  make  a  fauce 
for  them  of  the  liquor  or  gravey  the  morilles  were  dew’d  in, 
feafoned  with  fait,  nutmeg,  and  a  little  juice  of  lemon, 

MOTHER-WORT  of  the  Garden , 

_  To  this  plant  are  aferib  d  the  following  verfues,  viz,  that 
is  opening  and  mcifivc,  that  it  forwards  the  Menfes ,  and  is 
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helpful  to  women  in  labour,  with  a  dead  child,  and  to  bring 
away  the  afcer-burthen. 

MOUNTAIN  FLAX. 

This  plant  is  a  rough,  harfli  purge,  and  powerfully  de¬ 
terges  and  evacuates  vifcid  and  watery  humours,  from  the 
molt  remote  lodgments  5  but  it  is  only  lit  for  perlbns  oi  a  ro- 
Bud  conftitution. 

It  is  ufually  infus’d  or  boiFd  in  ale  or  wine,  a  handful  in  a 
lufficient  quantity  of  liquor. 

MUGWORT. 

This  plant  is  of  a  moderately  heating  and  drying  quality, 
and  being  boiled  it  is  good  for  women  to  bathe  in,  to  provoke 
their  Menfes ,  and  bring  away  the  after-burthen  •  it  is  excel¬ 
lently  good  in  obftruitions  and  removes  the  fuppreflion  of 
urine  :  It  is  fo  great  a  friend  to  the  womb,  that  it  will  let  no 
impurities  remain  in  it,  and  the  bathing  before -mentioned 
mud  be  on  the  fecret  parts,  and  it  will  have  that  elled:,  as  to 
bring  away  even  a  dead  child. 

The  leaves  of  it  being  pounded  with  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
and  apply’d  to  the  ftomach,  allay  the  pains  of  it*  the  juice 
is  alio  very  good  againft  the  effects  of  opium. 

The  leaves  being  dry’d  and  powdered,  and  drank  In  wine 
to  the  quantity  of  three  drams  are  very  good  for  the  fciatica. 

MUSSELS  and  Cockles  may  be  pickled  after  the  fame 
manner  as  ciders  (fee  Oifters )  only  with  this  difference,  that 
mu ffels  and  cockles,  are  to  be  taken  out  of  their  /hells  by  let¬ 
ting  them  over  the  fire  and  opening  them  by  heat;  but  before 
this  you  mud  wadi  the  fhells  very  clean,  and  put  them  into  a 
fauce-pan  without  water,  for  they  will  produce  liquor  enough 
of  themfelves}  then  as  the  diells  open,  take  out  the  £fh,  and 
wadi  them  one  by  one  well  in  fait  water,  and  examine  them 
carefully,  i.  e.  especially  the  muffels,  and  take  the  beards 
off  very  clean,  and  alfb  pick  out  the  crabs,  if  any  are  in 
them,  for  they  are  poifonous,  and  may  eafily  be  dilcovered, 
they  lying  in  the  mouth  of  the  mulfel  •  they  are  commonly 
about  the  iize  of  a  pea,  and  of  the  diape  of  a  fea  crab  5  but 
are  properly  lea  lpiders, 

But  the  muffels  themfelves,  on  which  thefe  crabs  are 
I  found,  are  not  unwholefome  5  and  it  is  nothing  elfe  but  the 
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eating  of  this  little  animal,  which  has  been  the  occafion  of 
people’s  fwelling  after  they  had  eaten  mu  dels. 

Having  pick’d  and  well  clean’d  the  muflels  or  cockles, 
^valli’d  and  laid  them  to  cool  $  then  pour  off  the  clear  of  the 
fettled  liquor,  and  boil  it  up  with  whole  pepper ,  cloves, 
mace,  ginger,  and  fome  bay-leaves,  and  add  to  it  about  a 
fourth  part  of  white  wine  vinegar,  and  having  let  it  Hand 
till  it  is  quite  cold,  put  the  fiih  into  proper  pots  or  little  bar¬ 
rels,  and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them  till  they  are  covered , 
then  flop  them  up  clofe,  and  they  will  keep  good  two  or 
three  months,  if  the  liquor  is  now  and  then  boil’d  up,  but  it 
muff  be  always  cold  before  it  is  put  to  the  fifh. 

Mu fifels  and  cockles  may  likewife  be  ftew’d  and  grill’d  in 
feallop  fhells,  after  the  fame  manner  that  oifters  are  done. 

The  muflels  after  they  have  been  well  pick’d  and  cleans’d, 
are  fometimes  flour’d  and  fry’d,  and  eaten  with  butter  and 
muflard,  and  the  French  make  rich  foups  of  them. 

MULBERRIES, 

Before  they  are  ripe  they  are  of  a  cooling,  drying  quality, 
are  extremely  aftringent,  and  very  good  for  inflammations  in 
the  mouth  and  throaty 

When  they  are  ripe,  they  are  moderately  moiftening  and 
cooling,  quench  third:,  reftore  the  appetite,  and  are  friendly 
to  the  ilomach,  but  they  are  not  very  nourilhing ,  they  are 
beft  to  be  eaten  failing,  for  after  vifiuals,  if  they  meet  with 
any  other  ill  juices  they  are  apt  to  corrupt. 

l*o  preferve  MULBERRIES  dry. 

Let  the  mulberries  not  be  too  ripe  5  but  rather  a  reddifli 
green  and  tart,  and  having  prepar’d  a  quantity  of  lugar  equal 
to  the  mulberries,  and  brought  it  to  its  blown  quality,  throw 
in  the  mulberries,  and  give  them  a  covered  boiling  3  the  fu- 
gar  alfo  may  be  melted  with  the  juice  of  mulberries  to  clarify 
it.  When  they  have  boil’d  take  the  pan  from  the  fire,  leum 
it,  and  fet  it  in  the  ftove  till  the  next  day ;  then  take  them 
out,  drain  them  from  the  fyrup,  and  having  drefs’d  them  on 
Bates,  fet  them  in  a  ftove  to  dry,  having  firft  ftrew’d  them 
with  fugar.  Turn  them  on  the  Bates  while  they  are  drying3 
and  put  them  up  in  boxes  for  ufe.^ 
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MUSHROOMS  are  produc’d  plentifully  in  the  fields  in 
September ,  and  therefore  this  is  the  propereH  time  to  provide 
them  for  making  of  ketchup  and  mufhroom  gravy,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  is  alfo  a  proper  time,  for  indeed  thofe  who  have 
mufhroom  beds  may  do  thefe  works  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

You  may  take  notice  that  the  beH  mufhrooms  have  their 
gills  of  a  fie  Hi  colcur,  even  while  they  are  in  button,  and  as 
they  tend  to  fpread  in  theit  head,  or  to  open  their  cap  the 
gills  turn  redder,  till  at  length  when  their  heads  are  fully 
fpread  open,  they  will  become  quite  black. 

Thefe  large  flap  mufhrooms  are  all  good  for  Hewing  or 
broiling,  fo  long  as  they  have  no  worms  in  them,  and  the 
gills  are  then  in  the  befl  Hate  for  making  ketc hup  or  mufhroom 
gravey  ;  altho’  the  red  gills  will  do  ;  but  the  fmaller  buttons 
are  what  moH  people  covet  for  pickling. 

In  gathering  mulhrooms  you  will  not  fail  to  meet  with 
fome  of  all  fizes  ;  the  very  fmall  for  pickling,  the  large  but¬ 
tons  for  Hewing  or  making  mufhroom  loaves  and  mufhroom 
gravey  •  and  the  large  flaps  for  broiling  or  making  ragoos,  or 
Hewing  and  ketchup.  Therefore  there  may  be  three  or  four 
parcels  made  of  them. 

The  cleaning  of  mufhrooms  or  preparing  them  for  any  of 
the  above  ufes  will  afford  nothing  but  what  is  ufeful  •  the 
parings  fhould  be  fav5d  by  themfelves  to  be  wafh’d  in  order 
tor  making  mufhroom  gravy;  the  gills  are  to  be  faved  by 
themfelves  for  making  either  ketchup  or  mufhroom  gravy  ; 
and  the  parts  towards  the  roots,  and  the  roots  themfelves  muH 
be  kept  to  dry  in  the  fun  or  a  warm  room  toraife  mufhrooms 
from,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  a  large  good  fort  that  have  red 
gills  for  thofe  that  have  white  gills  prove  oftentimes  unwhole 
fome,  and  are  apt  to  turn  yellow,  when  they  are  cut  and  put 
in  water  ;  however  thefe  are  eaten  by  fome  perfons.  But  as 
there  are  fome  with  white  that  are  deadly,  it  is  dangerous 
for  unfkilful  perlons  to  meddle  with  any  of  that  fort. 

MUSHROOM. 

There  is  a  fort  of  mufhroom,  hony-comb'd  like  the  mo- 
rille  but  much  rougher  and  ofabrownifh  colour  and  hollow, 
fometimes  as  large  as  a  great  turnip,  fometimes  fhewing  a 
Halk  and  fometimes  not  at  all.  It  is  generally  found  at  the 
root  of  an  elm  tree  or  on  a  bank  fide,  thefe  are  fold  in  JZjfex 
for  morilles,  tho’  they  be  not.  But  however  thefe  are  very 
good  cither  broil’d  or  Hew’d. 
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MUSHROOM  GRAVEY 

Having  cleanfed  the  mufhrooms,  fave  the  parings,  and 
walh  them  well  from  the  dirt,  and  then  put  to  them  the 
gills  which  have  been  taken  from  the  large  bottoms,  and 
then  put  them  into  a  fauce-pan  with  a  very  little  water, 
Birring  them  after  till  you  have  gotten  all  the  juice  from 
them,  and  fet  it  by  to  cool 3  or  elie  till  you  have  llew’d  the 
mufhrooms  from  which  you  pared  them  3  and  then  add  the 
liquor,  of  the  dew’d  mufhrooms  to  the  faid  liquor  and 
boil  them  together,  with  about  eighty  cloves,  a  dram  of 
mace,  and  two  drams  of  whole  pepper  to  every  quart  of 
liquor,  boil  it  to  the  confumption  of  the  third  part,  then 
drain  it  through  a  fieve  into  a  dry  earthen  pan,  let  it  Hand 
’till  it  is  cold,  and  then  put  it  up  into  dry  bottles  as  di¬ 
rected  for  ketchup,  that  it  may  not  grow,  mouldy  5  tie  a 
piece  of  bladder  or  leather  over  the  corks  drd  foftened 
in  warm  water,  and  let  them  in  a  dry  place,  and  it  will 
keep  a  long  time. 

MUSHROOMS  to  pickle  white. 

Take  {mall  buttons  of  mufhrooms,  cut  off  their  roots, 
and  having  wafhed  them  well  with  a  flannel  dipt  in  wrater 
ding  them  into  clean  water,  in  which  let  them  lie  two  hours ; 
then  put  them  into  frelh  water  in  a  well  tinn’d  or  glaz’d 
earthen  veflel,  and  give  them  a  little  boil  to  {often  them, 
then  take  them  out  immediately  and  throw  them  into 
cold  water,  letting  them  lie  till  they  are  quite  cold  3  then 
take  them  out,  or  pour  the  water  from  them,  and  dry 
them  well  with  a  linnen  cloth,  and  put  them  either  into  a 
wide  neck’d  bottle  or  glaz’d  earthen  vefTel,  laying  here  and 
there  three  or  four  bay  leaves,  to  each  quart,  a  couple  of 
nutmegs  cut  into  quarters,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
mace  3  and  having  boil’d  white  wine  and  vinegar  in  equal 
quantities,  as  much  as  will  cover  the  mufhrooms  3  let  the 
pickle  be  cold,  and  put  it  to  them  into  bottles  or  pots,  cork¬ 
ing  or  flopping  them  down  clofe,  and  tying  a  wet  bladder 
over  them. 

Boil  not  the  fpice  with  the  pickle,  leaf!  they  fhould  caufe 
the  mufhrooms  to  turn  black  3  and  if  the  pickle  be  pour’d 
on  them  hot,  it  would  immediatly  draw  a  colour  from  the 
fpices,  which  would  darken  the  colour  of  the  muihrooms. 

n  5To 


cfo  pickle  MUSHROOMS. 

Let  your  mufhrooms  b*  the  fmalleft  buttons,  cut  off  the 
bottom  ot  the  ftalk,  and  throw  them  into  water  and  fait  $ 
then  rub  them  very  clean  with  a  coane  cloth  or  flannel,  and 
throw  them  into  another  pan  of  clean  water. 

Boil  them  in  milk  and  watery  lay  them  out  on  a  clean 
cloth,  and  when  they  are  dry  put  them  into  glades  with 
white  pepper  corns,  a  good  quantity  of  mace  *  make  the 
pickle  of  half  white  wine,  and  half  good  /harp  vinegar. 

Some  put  it  to  the  mufhrooms  unboiPd  *  but  if  it  be  boil'd 
it  mull  lland  to  be  cold  before  it  is  put  ~o  the  mufhrooms. 
Pour  lome  good  oil  on  the  top  of  the  pickle,  this  keeps  them, 
bed.  Small  glaffes  are  belt  for  keeping  them  in,  beeauie 
when  they  have  once  taken  air,  they  loon  decayi 

Of  MUSHROOMS,  to  keep . 

-Auguft  is  a  good  time  for  getting  them,  if  it  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  too  wet}  but  they  fhould  be  chiefly  fuch  as  are 
newly  opened  in  their  caps  before  the  gills  turn  black. 

Take  off  the  gills  very  clean,  and  wipe  the  caps  with  wet 
flannel,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  a  little  dry  run  a  ilring  through 
them,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  lire  at 
fome  diftance,  turning  them  now  and  then  till  they  are  ib  dry 
that  they  may  be  powdered}  then  put  them  up  into  dry  bot¬ 
tles,  with  wide  mouths,  flop  them  clofe,  fet  them  up  in  a 
dry  place,  or  they  may  be  dry'd  in  ovens  after  bread  is  drawn} 
but  not  in  an  oven  in  its  full  heat,  for  that  will  be  too  flrong 
for  them. 

Mufhroom,  fays  a  certain  gentleman,  is  not  only  a  good 
foundation  for  any  high  fauces  }  but  is  of  it  fell  a  good  meat 
to  be  drefs’d  after  any  manner}  either  to  compote  a  white  or 
brown  fricafley,  but  to  be  fry’d  or  broil’d,  or  bak’d  in  pyeg 
with  common  feafonmg,  and  will  fupply  the  place  of  fleih, 
better  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  found  out. 

¥0  keep  MUSHROOMS  without  Tickle . 

Let  them  be  large  ones,  peel  them,  and  take  out  all  the 
infide,  lay  them  in  water  for  feveral  hours}  then  flew  them 
in  their  own  liquor,  and  lay  them  on  tin  plates,  as  you  do  ar¬ 
tichoke  bottoms  in  a  cool  oven}  repeat  this  till  they  are  per- 
feHly  dry}  tie  them  down  and  keep  them  dry  5  you  may  in 
the  itewing  put  in  feme  mace  and  pepper, 
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Vo  prepare  MUSHROOMS  for  eating, . 

Let  them  be  frefh  gathered,  and  chufe  only  fuch  as  arb 
free  from  worms,  which  may  be  eafily  perceiv’d  by  cutting 
the  flems  crois-wife,  paredfF  the  peel  and  gills,  cut  the  large 
mulhrooms  in  pieces  of  fhe  bigneis  of  nutmegs*  throw  them 
into  water,  and  alio  the  items  and  caps,  for  they  are  both 
good  5  then  wadi  them  well  and  itew  them  in  a  fauce-pan, 
without  putting  any  liquor  to  them,  or  fait  or  fpice,  till  they 
have  difcharged  a  great  deal  of  their  own  liquor,  and  begin 
to  grow  tender 5  when  you  will  find  they  will  have  fhrunk 
into  a  very  narrow  compals  ^  then  pour  the  greated  part  of 
the  liquor  from  them,  with  which  you  may  make  mulhroom 
gravey. 

Then  feafon  them  with  fair,  pepper  and  mace  5  and  what 
other  ingredients  you  pleaie,  that  will  not  rob  the  mufhrooms 
too  much  of  their  own  natural  f  avour,  and  llir  them  fre¬ 
quently  till  they  are  enough  $  then  give  them  a  fauce  of 
white  wine  and  butter,  and  they  will  be  an  excellent  dilh,  or 
you  may  brown  them  with  burnt  butter,  or  make  a  ragoo  of 
them. 

To  broil  the  Caps  of  MUSHROOMS, 

Let  them  be  of  large  mufhrooms,  rub  them  with  butter 
on  both  fides,  feaion  them  with  a  drewing  of  pepper  and 
lalt,  and  broil  them  till  they  are  quite  hot  through,  turning 
them  twice  or  thrice,  and  when  they  come  to  be  cut  they  will 
produce  their  own  fauce.  Or, 

You  may  make  a  pretty  thick  batter  of  Hour,  water,  milk 
and  eggs,  dip  them  in  this  and  fry  them  as  you  do  tripe, 
and  let  the  fiuce  be  butter,  white  wine  and  ibrne  mufhroom 
gravey  well  mixt  together. 

Flour  of  MUSTARD. 

There  are  two  forts  of  mudard,  viz.  the  black  and  the 
white  ;  the  black  is  a  lmall  gram,  and  the  white  larger. 

The  black  is  accounted  the  bed  and  ftronged ;  "but  ufe 
which  you  will,  fee  that  it  be  not  mudy  5  which  proceeds 
from  the  feed  being  gathered  in  the  wet  or  with  the  dew 
upon  it,  and  laying  it  clofe  together  before  it  is  thre/h’d. 

Grind  the  feed  in  a  mill,  a  coffee  null  will  do?  if  it  be 
frelh  and  free  from  any  layout  or  taint. 
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When  you  have  ground  it,  you  may  fife  it,  if  you  pleads 
in  a  iieve,  and  put  it  up  into  vials  with  open  mouths,  and 
prefs  it  down  clofe,  and  fo  keep  it  clofe  Hopp’d  with  a  blad¬ 
der  for  ule. 

When  you  want  muflard  take  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  this 
flour,  and  as  much  boiling  liquor,  out  of  a  pot  where  beef  or 
pork  is  boiled,  and  it  will  be  of  the  conlillence  you  defire., 
only  Airring  it  well  till  it  is  mixt-  or  you  may  boil  a  little 
fait  and  water,  and  mix  with  the  flour,  which  will  do  well 
enough. 

MUSTARD  very  excellent. 

Procure  the  whitefl  feed  you  can,  call  it  into  water  two  or 
three  times,  till  no  more  of  the  hulks  will  fwim  at  the  top  ; 
then  take  the  found,  which  has  lunk  to  the  bottom,  and  dry 
it  very  well,  with  warm  coarfe  cloths,  and  fet  it  a  little 
while  before  the  Are  ;  then  pound  it  fine  enough  to  pafs 
through  a  tiffany  fieve;  then  having  flic’d  fome  horle  radiih, 
and  laid  it  in  deep  in  ftrong  vinegar,  with  a  little  iump  of 
fugar  (which  fome  leave  out)  to  temper  the  flour  with  ;  and 
having  poured  it  off  from  the  horfe  radifh,  put  it  all  in¬ 
to  a  well  glaz’d  pot,  with  an  onion  or  two,  and  having  flopp’d 
it  well  with  a  cork,  tie  a  bladder  over  it. 

But  this  may  be  farther  improv’d  to  make  it  yet  more  exp¬ 
edient,  if  inflead  of  vinegar,  water  only  or  fome  good  broth 
<*f  powdered  beef  be  made  ufe  of,  and  ibme  of  this  muflard, 
adding  verjuice,  fugar,  claret  wine,  and  juice  of  lemon,  it 
will  be  an  excellent  fauce  for  fleih  or  flfh. 

c/o  Collar  a  Breajt  of  MUTTON. 


Bone  the  bread:  of  mutton,  and  take  out  all  the  griflles  ; 
then  rub  it  all  over  wdth  the  yolks  of  eggs;  feafon  it  with 
pepper,  fait,  nutmeg,  fweet  marjoram,  thyme  and  parfley 
cut  fmall,  to  which  you  may  add  a  fhalot ;  wafh  an  ancho¬ 
vy,  mince  it  lmall,  and  flrew  all  this  over  the  meat  •  roll  it 
up  hard,  and  tie  it  with  a  tape,  and  put  it  into  boiling  water; 
when  it  is  boil’d  tender,  take  it  out  and  cut  it  into  round 
li  flices,  but  not  too  thin;  pour  over  it  a  fauce,  made  of  gra- 
)  vey,  fpice,  anchovy,  claret,  onion,  a  few  lweet  herbs  flrmn’d 
1  and  thickened  with  butter  and  Aired  pickles,  Garniih  with 
i :  pickles* 

-  •  ’ 
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To  roafe  a  Shoulder  of  MUTTON  like  VENISON. 

Skin  the  fhoulder  of  mutton,  and  lay  it  in  the  frefh  blood 
of  a  fheep  for  fix  or  eight  hours  3  then  wafh  it  in  water  and 
fait,  and  after  that  in  vinegar  3  or  elfe  you  may  lay  it  in  Beep 
in  an  infufion  of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  jBrafile  wood  rafp’d, 
in  fix  quarts  of  warm  water  for  four  hours 3  or  you  may  fet 
it  into  a  gentle  oven  with  water  and  fait,  and  a  piece  of^r^- 
file  wood  in  it  for  half  an  hour  3  either  of  which  will  give  it 
a  colour. 

Then  roail  it,  and  bafte  it  with  well  water  and  fait,  till  it 
is  almoft  enough  5  then  fprinkle  it  with  fait,  ralpings  of 
bread,  and  a  little  flour  well  mixt. 

For  the  fauce,  boil  cinnamon  in  claret,  add  crumbs  of 
bread  grated,  and  fweeten  with  lugar  :  Or  you  may  do  it 
without  the  crumbs  of  bread,  in  faucers. 

But  in  the  difh  with  the  fhoulder  of  mutton,  put  Brong 
beef  gravey,  or  fauce  made  of  beef  glue. 

A  Neck  of  MUTTON  ragood. 

Clear  a  neck  of  mutton  from  the  fkin  and  bones  3  fait  it  a 
little,  and  let  it  lie  till  the  next  day  3  in  the  mean  time  bake 
the  bones  in  half  a  pint  of  water  and  half  a  pint  of  claret,  fea- 
foning  with  a  ilice  or  two  of  fat  bacon,  fait,  fpice,  a  faggot 
of  fwcet  herbs  and  a  little  lemon  peel,  and  firain  it. 

Put  the  mutton  and  gravy  in  a  itew-pan,  having  Bril  larded 
the  fat  part  of  the  mutton  with  lemon  peel,  and  the  leaner 
part  with  (lips  of  fat  bacon  3  then  Brew  over  it  grated  bread 
and  fpice,  for  the  gravey  will  not  cover  it;  fhut  the  pan 
clofe,  fet  it  over  a  gentle  fi re,  and  let  it  Hew  for  four  hours. 

When  it  is  enough  lay  it  in  a  difh,  and  thicken  the  fauce 
with  burnt  butter,  adding  a  pint  of  muihroom  buttons  either 
frefh  and  parboil’d  or  pickled  3  tofs  them  up  till  they  are 
hot  •  then  pour  them  all  over  the  meat,  and  ferve  it  hot. 

Let  the  garnifh  be  ilic’d  lemon,  red  beet  roots  pickled  and 
flic’d  3  horfe-radifh  ferap’d  and  capers. 

To  roa(l  a  Shoulder  of  MUTTON,  with  a  Farce  cf 

OISTERS. 

Slip  the  Bun  of  the  mutton  almoll:  to  the  joint  of  the  leg  5 
then  having  cut  the  flefh  from  the  bone  on  the  upper  fide* 
Mmce  it  3  then  take  part  of  that,  and  as  many  oifters  par¬ 
boil’d  without  their  fins  and  chops  a  little 5  feafonwith  fait, 

)  PePPer? 
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pepper;  mace  powdered,  lemon  peel  grated;  adding  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  or  two  and  fome  grated  bread,  and  having 
made  thefe  into  a  pafte,  lay  it  into  thofe  places  out  of  which 
you  took  the  flefh;  you  may  alfo  add  to  this  pafte  a  little  fat 
bacon  chopt  lmall  or  butter.  Having  put  in  this  fluffing, 
fkewer  the  fkin  over  it  on  all  tides  and  lard  it  and  the  flelhy 
parts  below  with  lemon  peel,  or  lemon  thyme. 

Then  ikewer  it  on  the  fpit,  roaft  it,  baiting  it  with  butter 
and  dour  it  well. 

Let  the  fauce  be  ftew’d  oifters,  ftew'd  muflirooms,  mace, 
a  little  gravey  and  a  little  white  wine,  with  crumbs  of  bread  ; 
garnifh  with  flices  of  lemon  and  red  beet  root,  pickled  and 
flic’d,  and  ferve  it  hot. 

A  fhoulder  of  lamb  may  be  done  the  fame  way. 

To  roaft  a  Collar  of  MUTTON. 

Take  a  coaft  of  mutton,  which  is  the  neck  and  bread:  to¬ 
gether,  fkin  it  in  the  whole  piece  ;  then  parboil  it,  and  hav¬ 
ing  prepar’d  a  mixture  of  crumbs  of  bread,  fealoned  with 
fait,  pepper,  nutmeg  or  fweet  marjoram  powdered  (which 
anfwers  the  end  of  moft  fpicesjand  a  little  lemon  peel  grated; 
or  inftead  of  the  marjoram  you  may  ufe  a  little  dry’d  fweet 
bafil.  Boil  fix  eggs  hard,  beat  the  yolks  in  a  mortar  with  fix 
ounces  of  butter :  and  having  mix’d  this  with  the  foremen- 
tioned  ingredients;  cover  the  infide  of  the  mutton  all  over 
with  this  mixture,  and  roll  it  up  as  clofe  as  you  can,  and  ipit 
it  through  the  middle  lengthways;  bafte  with  butter  and  fait 
it  every  now  and  then,  and  flrew  upon  it  the  gratings  of  cruft 
of  bread  with  the  before  mentioned  feafoning,  juft  before  it 
is  enough.  Serve  it  up  with  ftrong  gravey  and  lemon  or 
orange  juice,  and  garnifh  with  lemon  or  orange  flic’d,  or  you 
fnay,  if  you  pleafe,  garnifh  with  fry’d  oifters, 

MYRTLE, 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  plant  are  cooling,  "aftringent 
and  drying. 

The  berries  with  wine  and  honey  >  are  good  to  heal  the 
noifomc  ^Polypus ;  and  the  powder  corrects  the  ranknefs  of 
the  arm-pits  :  The  berries  mitigate  the  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  and  confolidate  broken  bones. 

A  decoflion  of  the  leaves  will  render  the  hair  black ;  the 
fruit  being  eaten,  admirably  fortifies  the  heart. 
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*VTARCISSUS.  The  medicinal  vertues  afcrib’d  to  this 
plant  are  j  that  the  root  of  it  being  boil’d,  whether  it 
be  eaten  or  drank  in  a  decoffcion,  will  caule  a  vomit. 

If  apply’d  with  honey  to  the  place,  it  is  admirably  good 
for  burns  •  if  applied  to  cut  nerves  it  is  good  to  heal  therm 
Some  mix  it  with  hony  and  make  a  fovereign  plafter  of 
it  lor  diflocations  and  fprains  5  as  alfo  for  inveterate  pains 
in  the  joints. 

Being  mix’d  with  vinegar  and  nettle  feeds,  it  takes  away 
freckles  and  rednefs  in  the  lace. 

It  is  good  for  cleanfing  ulcers,  breaking  impoftumes^ 
and  being  uied  with  honey  and  the  tares  that  grow  among 
corn,  it  removes  all  the  ill  humours  that  are  lodg’d  in  the 
body. 


To  fickle  NASTURTIUM  Seeds. 

The  feeds  being  full  grown  and  gathered  in  a  dry  day 
put  them  in  fait  and  water  for  two  or  three  days  5  then 
boil  fome  vinegar  with  mace,  ginger  Ilic'd  and  a  few  bay 
leaves  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  pour  it  upon  them 
boiling  hot  into  a  jar,  and  cover  them  with  a  folded 
cloth,  repeat  the  boiling  and  fcalding  them  with  it  for  three 
days  fucceflivly,  and  when  you  pour  it  on  the  laft  time  let 
it  Hand  to  cold  before  you  flop  it  up,  which  is  to  be  done 
very  clofe  in  a  jar. 

N.  The  covering  them  with  a  folded  cloth  while  hot, 
will  let  fome  of  the  fleam  of  the  pickle  pafs 
and  this  will  prevent  the  pickle  from  growing 
foon  as  it  other  wife  does. 

Thefe,  and  all  other  pickles  ihould  be  fet  in  a  dry  place, 
and  look’d  into  once  a  month,  lead  they  grow  mouldy, 
which  if  you  find  they  incline  to  do,  boil  the  pickle  a- 
frefhj  and  pour  it  on  them  as  before. 

7o  road  a  NEATS  TONGUE 

v  •  v  ‘  .  i  .  .  '/  ^  f  t  > 

Take  a  large  neats  tongue,  fair  it  in  the  following  manner 

’With  three  pints  of  common  falts  mix  half  a  pound  of 

‘  '  •  ""  ‘  by 
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bay  fait,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fait  petre;  which  will 
be  enough  for  four  tongues,  let  the  tongues  lie  for  three 
weeks  5  then  boil  them  till  the  fkin  may  be  peel’d  off  ;  and 
then  Hick  them  with  cloves  at  about  an  inch  diitance  one  from 
the  other  5  then  ipit  it,  and  wrap  a  veal  caul  over  it  till  it 
is  roalted  enough  5  then  take  off  the  caul,  and  juft  froth  it 
up  in  a  difh  with  gravy. 

Serve  with  it  in  faucers  the  following  compofition. 

Grate  a  penny  loaf  into  a  pint  of  water,  and  half  a  pint 
of  claret,  then  boil  it  till  it  is  thick,  with  two  or  three 
chips  of  cinnamon,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  pallate  5  ftrew 
fome  lifted  ralpings  of  bread  about  the  difh,  and  garnifli 
with  flices  of  lemon. 

To  Tot  a  NEATS  TONGUE 

Pickle  them  red  as  is  done  for  drying  them,  and  when 
you  l'uppofe  them  to  be  fit  for  drying  ;  boil  them  till  they 
are  very  tender  ;  then  take  them  out,  peel  them,  and  rub 
them  all  over  with  pepper,  cloves  and  mace  ;  then  turn- 
ing  them  round,  lay  them  in  a  pot  to  be  bak’d,  cutting 
off  their  roots  5  cover  them  with  butter,  bake  them  with 
bread  5  and  when  they  come  out  of  the  oven  pour  off  the 
gravy,  and  let  the  fame  butter  ferve  them  when  clear’d  $ 
and  if  you  think  there  is  not  enough  add  fome  more  clari¬ 
fied.' 

-Another  Way , 

In  the  north  of  England  they  order  them  as  follows; 

They  fait  them  with  common  fait,  petre  fait  and  foma 
falt  petre,  which  will  make  them  look  red*  when  they  are 
falted  enough,  i.  e.  (about  ten  Days)  then  they  half  boil 
them,  and  fome  that  are  very  curious  fkin  them  and  lea- 
fon  them  high  with  lpice,  and  afterwards  bake  them  till 
they  are  very  tender,  then  drain  them  well,  pack  them 
clofe,  and  cover  them  with  the  bed  melted  butter. 

When  tht  butter  is  cold,  tie  them  well  over,  and  fet 
them  by  for  ufe. 

In  France ,  it  is  a  ufual  pra£lice  where  tongues  are  thus 
prepared  to  cleanfe  and  foften  ox  bladders  in  warm  water, 
and  to  draw  them  over  the  tongues,  while  the  bladders  are 
moilt  5  and  thus  they  will  keep  well  a  long  time ,  and  eat 
very  tender. 
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7b  pickle  NEATS  TONGUES. 

Let  the  tongues  lie  12  days  in  common  fait  and  falt-petre  5 
then  boil  them  very  tender  and  peel  them  5  cut  off  the  roots 
and  lay  them  in  a  pot,  and  pour  over  thorn  a  pickle  made 
with  good  white  wine  vinegar,  boiled  up  with  pepper,  cloves, 
mace,  and  a  little  ginger-  and  when  it  is  ready  to  take  off 
the  fire,  throw  in  a  piece  of  lemon  peel,  and  three  or  four 
bay  leaves  5  put  not  this  pickle  to  the  tongues  before  it  is 
cold  3  then  tie  them  up  dole,  to  keep  them  from  the  air. 
The  fauce  to  them  is  a  little  of  the  pickle,  with  good  oil. 

A  NEATS  TONGUE  PUDDING. 

Boil  a  neats  tongue  without  faking  it 3  blanch  it;  let  it 
Hand  to  be  cold,  then  either  mince  or  grate  it  very  fine 3  mix 
with  it  a  penny  loaf  grated,  a  pint  and  three  quarters  of 
cream,  the  yolks  of  eight,  and  whites  ot  four  eggs  3  beaten 
and  ftrain’d;  then  add  one  or  two  fpoonfuls  of  fack,  a  little 
fglt,  beaten  cloves  and  mace,  andfugar  to  your  palate  3  a  few 
currants  and  fome  candy’d  citron  peel  3  Iheet  the  dilh  with 
puff  paile,  put  in  the  pudding  and  kick  it  all  over  with  pieces 
pf  marrow. 

it  '  *- 

A  NEATS  BOOT  PUDDING. 

Mince  a  pound  of  neats  foot  very  fine,  and  alfo  three  quar¬ 
ters  ot  a  pound  of  fuet,  grate  to  it  a  whole  nutmeg  3  add  can¬ 
died  orange  alio  Hired  fmall,  fome  fait,  currants  and  a  little 
grated  bread,  and  leven  eggs  (  leaving  out  three  of  the 
whites  )  Hour  the  pudding  bag,  and  boil  it  for  at  leak  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Let  the  fauce  be  fack,  butter,  and  fugar 
melted. 

NETTLES  are  ineifive  and  opening,  they  are  good  for 
diffolving  the  kone  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder 3  for  flopping 
the  fpreading  of  a  gangrene,  if  bruis'd  and  applied  to  the 

part  affected, 

*  A  water  diftill’d  from  their  leaves  and  Bowers  in  jfuly,  and, 
drank,  morning,  noon  and  night,  to  the  quantity  of  three 
ounces,  is  good  againk  the  cholick,  lfone  in  the  bladder,  inve¬ 
terate  coughs,  worms  and  wind. 

It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  hot:  uleers  and  the  biting  of 
rnad  dogs,  if  apply ’d  outwardly  on  a  linen  5  alio  for  careers 
fifiulaSj  gout  and  iwollen  feet. . 


A  nettle  applied  to  the  forehead,  cures  a  'Polypus  in  the 
nofe,  and  Hops  the  bleeding  of  the  nofe. 

The  Stinking  or  fDead  NETTLE. 


The  leaves,  Item,  juice  and  feed  of  this  nettle  difTolves  all 
forts  of  hard  bumps,  cankers,  impofthumes,  and  evil  lwell- 
mgs,  being  applied  warm  twice  a  day  in  the  form  of  a  cata- 
plaim  j  the  fame  incorporated  with  vinegar  and  being  applied 
with  fait,  is  good  for  rotten,  corroding  ulcers  and  cancers. 

The  leaves  efpecially  and  root  of  the  dead  nettle,  being 
pounded  and  applied  to  the  noie,  Hops  the  bleeding  of  it,  as 
the  others  do  5  and  the  juice  applied  to  the  forehead  will 
have  the  lame  eifedf. 

An  ointment  made  of  the  leaves  of  nettle,  fait  and  oil  will 
Jteep  the  parts  of  the  body  from  all  colds  and  ihiverings. 

1  w  *  / 

NIGHTSHADE, 


The  juice  of  the  leaves  or  fruit  of  this  plant  mixt  with  oil 
of  rofes  and  a  little  vinegar  is  admirably  good  for  a  burning 
pain  in  the  head,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  mad- 
nefs,  being  applied  on  linnen  cloth  upon  the  forehead. 

The  juice  of  it  being  dropp’d  into  the  ears,  forthwith  re¬ 
moves  the  pain  in  them. 

Nigbtjhade  is  of  a  refrefhing  nature,  promotes  fleep,  is 
good  for  St.  Anthony  §  fire,  inflammation  of  the  bread  5  head¬ 
ache  and  burning  fevers. 

For  Sore  NIPPLES. 


Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  red  lead,  half  an  ounce  ct 
rofin,  three  ounces  of  bees  wax,  half  an  ounce  of  red  fealing 
wax  5  put  all  thefe  into  half  a  pint  of  fallad  oil,  and  boil 
them  to  a  falve ;  as  foon  as  you  perceive  it  turn  black,  take 
it  off  the  fire,  for  it  is  enough  5  then  turn  it  out  immediately 
or  it  will  be  too  hard. 

When  you  would  ufe  it,  melt  it  and  anoint  the  part  ag¬ 
griev’d  with  your  Unger,  or  fpread  it  on  a  cloth  and  keep  "a 
|>Iaifter  on  it. 

Another  for  the  Same, 

Boil  an  ounce  of  bees  wax  in  the  fame  quantity  of  fallad 
colour  it  with  alcany  roots  5  when  it\  is  of  a  fine  red 

colour. 
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colour,  ftrain  it  and  drop  into  it  fix  penny  worth  of  balfam  of 
i Peru  3  then  pour  it  into  the  bottom  of  tea  cups,  that  it  may 
be  form’d  into  final  1  cakes. 

V  ;  ,  .  „  t 

Another . 

Infufe  the  feed  of  quinces  in  white  rofe  wrater^  flrain  it 
thro’  a  piece  of  muflin,  and  wafh  the  nipples  often  with  it. 

NUNS  BISCUIT. 

Beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  up  to  a  froth  *  blanch  and 
pound  four  ounces  of  almonds  with  the  froth  of  the  eggs  a§ 
it  nfes  5  then  take  the  yolks  and  beat  them  well  with  half  a 
pound  of  fine  fpgar,  and  mix  the  almonds  with  the  eggs  and 
fugar  •  add  two  ounces  of  flour,  with  a  lemon  peel  and  fome 
citron  finely  fhred  5  bake  them  in  little  cake  pans  in  a  quick 
oven,  and  when  they  are  coloured,  turn  them  on  the  tins, 
that  the  bottoms  may  harden-  firew  over  them  double-re- 
fin’d  fugar  finely  lifted,  and  fet  them  in  the  oven  again.  * 

Remember  p  butter  the  pans,  and  not  to  fill  them  more 
than  half. 

NUTMEG  is  afiringent  and  fweetens  the  breath,  it  forth 
lies  the  liver  and  flomach,  is  good  for  th  eye-fight,  provokes 
urine,  flops  a  diarrhea,  expels  wind,  and  is  very  good  for 
fits  of  the  mother. 

If  a  nutmeg  be  boil’d  in  fix  ounces  of  rofe  honey,  and  two 
ounces  of  brandy  till  the  water  be  all  confumed,  and  then 
flramed,  it  will  cure  the  flomach  ache  by  taking  three  fpoon- 
fuls  of  it  faflmg,  efpecially  if  the  pain  proceed?  from  a  cold 

caufe. 

Nutmegs  help  the  memory  and  digeflion,  expel  wind, 
bind  up  the  body,  {often  the  hardnefs  of  the  ipleen  and  liver, 
and  take  fpots  out  of  the  face. 

NUTMEG  WATER. 

Take  fix  quarts  of  proof  fpirits,  three  quarts  of  water, 
nutmegs  bruis’d  four  ounces,  carraway  feeds  or  orange  peel 
half  an  ounce,  infufe,  diflil  and  lweeten  with  one  pound  of 
loaf  fugar. 

£  -  -  i  V. 
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OAK  MOSS, 

THE  white  mofs  of  oaks  makes  the  choiceft  Cyprus  pow- 
der  good  for  the  head. 

Young  oaken  leaves  boil’d  in  wine  make  an  excellent  gar- 
gariim  for  the  mouth  5  and  almoft  every  part  of  an  oak  is 
iovereign  againft  fluxes. 

The  dew  that  impearls  the  leaves  of  the  oak  in  the  month 
i  of  May  1  inlolated,  fend  up  a  liquor  of  excellent  efte<ft  in  rup¬ 
tures. 

Coals  of  oaken  pounded  and  mingled  with  honey  is  good 
i  for  the  cure  of  carbuncles. 

A  multitude  of remedies  are  made  of  the  vifcous  polypody 
and  other  excrefcencies  of  the  oak  as  alfo  noble  antidotes  and 
fyrups, 

OAK  of  Jerufalem  or  OAK  ofTaradife. 

Is  an  herb  which  has  very  near  the  fame  vertues  as  thyme, 

I  and  is  good  againft  floppage  of  urine  $  a  deco&ion  of  it  with 
liquoriTh  is  very  good  for  Ihortnefs  of  breath  and  afthma’s 
if  a  little  fyrup  of  violets  be  added  to  it. 

The  herb  being  fry’d  and  moiftened  with  malmfey  wine 
and  apply ’d  to  the  belly  allays  the  cholick,  and  is  more  effi¬ 
cacious,  if the  leaves  of  mugwort  be  added  to  it,  as  alfo  camo¬ 
mile  flowers  all  fry’d  with  oil  of  lilies  and  yolks  of  eggs. 

The  leaves  being  dry’d  and  put  among  clothes  gives  them 
an  agreeable  fruell  and  alfo  preferves  them  from  moths. 


OAT-CAKES. 

Take  very  fine  flour  of  oatmeal,  mix  it  well  with  new  ale 
yeaft,  making  it  all  ftiff  dough  or  pafte  and  form  it  into  little 
cakes,  roll  them  out  very  thin,  and  lay  them  on  an  iron  or 
baking  ftone,  making  a  gentle  fire  under  them,  as  they  bake 
turn  them,  and  alfo  the  edges  of  them  round  on  the  iron 
that  they  may  be  baked  alfo  5  they  will  require  but  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  to  bake  them. 

A  little  before  you  take  them  off,  turn  them  on  the  other 
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fide  only  to  flat  them;  for  if  you  turn  them  too  foon  It  will 
hinder  their  riling;  the  baking  iron  or  Hone  muft  Hand  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  fire. 

Oats  are  very  often  put  into  a  bag  which  being  moiftened 
with  vinegar  and  apply’d  very  hot  to  the  belly  allay  the  pains 
of  the  cholic k  and  womb. 

Oats  boil’d  in  wine,  take  away  fpots  and  freckles. 

An  OATMEAL  PUDDING. 

Put  a  pint  of  whole  oatmeal  into  a  quart  of  milk  juft  warm  5 
let  the  oatmeal  be  clean  pick’d,  let  it  lie  to  loak  two  hours  ; 
then  add  half  a  pound  of  currants;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
raiiins  fton’d,  a  little  fait,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  fugar;  then  put  it  in  a  bag  and  boil  it;  but  if 
you  bake  it,  lay  marrow  on  the  top. 

A  Method  of  Brewing  ALE  or  OCTOBER  Beer,  from 

NOTTINGHAM. 

Suppoling  the  copper  to  hold  24  gallons  and  the  mafhing 
tub  large  enough  to  hold  four  bulhels  and  more  of  malt,  the 
firft  full  copper  of  boiling  water  is  put  into  the  mafhing  tub, 
and  having  lain  on  the  malt  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  till  the 
fleam  is  to  far  fpent  that  one  can  fee  his  face  in  it,  or  as  loon 
as  the  hot  water  is  put  in,  a  pail  full  or  two  of  cold  water  is 
thrown  into  it,  which  at  once  brings  it  into  temper,  then  three 
bufhels  of  malt  are  poured  liefurely  into  it,  being  ftirred  or 
malhed  all  the  while  it  is  putting  in ;  but  as  little  as  can  be 
or  no  more  than  will  juft  keep  the  malt  from  clotting  or 
balling  ;  this  being  done  one  bulhel  of  dry  malt  is  put  on  the 
top  to  keep  in  the  vapour  or  fpirit,  then  it  is  covered  up,  and 
let  ftand  for  two  hours,  or  till  another  copper  full  of  water  is 
boiling  hot;  this  is  laded  over  the  malt  by  three  hand  bowls 
full  at  a  rime,  which  are  to  run  oft  at  cock  or  tap  by  a  very 
fmall  ftream,  before  more  is  put  in;  which  again  is  return’d 
Into  the  mafhing  tub,  till  it  comes  off  exceeding  fine;  for  if 
the  wort  is  not  clear  when  it  goes  into  the  copper;  there  are 
but  fmall  hopes  it  will  be  loin  the  barrel.  The  brewing  after 
this  liefurely  manner  requires  16  hours  to  brew  four  bulliek 
of  malt. 

Now  between  the  ladings  out  of  the  copper  cold  water  is 
put  Into  the  copper  to  be  boiling  hot,  while  the  other  is  run¬ 
ning  off;  and  by  this  means  the  copper  it  kept  up  near  full, 
and  the  cock  fpending  till  near  the  end  of  brewing  either  ale 
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or  fmall  beer,  of  which  no  more  than  2 1  gallons  are  to  be 
lav’d  of  the  firft  wort,  whick  is  refer/ d  in  a  tub,  then  four 
ounces  of  hops  are  put  in,  and  then--  it  is  fet  by. 

For  the  lecond  wort,  fuppofe  there  are  20  gallons  of  water 
in  the  copper  boilirig  hot,  that  muft  be  all  laded  over  in  the 
lame  manner  as  the  former  was,  but  no  cold  water  need  here 
be  mixed  5  when  half  of  this  is  run  out  into  a  tub,  it  mull 
diredly  be  put  into  the  copper,  with  half  of  the  firft  wort, 
ftraind  thro’  the  brewing  iieve,  as  it  lies  on  a  fmall  loofe 
wooden  frame  over  the  copper,to  keep  back  thofehops  which 
were  firft  put  in  to  preierve  it  3  which  is  to  make  the  firft 
copper  21  gallons. 

Then  upon  its  beginning  to  boil  a  pound  of  hops  is  put  into 
one  or  two  canvas  or  other  coarfe  linen  bags,  fomethmg  lar¬ 
ger  than  will  juft  contain  the  hops,  that  they  may  have 
room  to  fwell  •  thefe  are  boifd  away  briikly  for  half  an  hour; 
then  the  hops  are  taken  out,  and  the  wort  is  continued  boiling 
by  it  felf  till  it  breaks  into  particles,  a  little  ragged,  and  then 
it  is  enough  and  mu  ft  be  difperfed  into  the  cooling  veffels 
very  thin. 

Then  the  remainder  of  the  firft  and  fecond  wort  are  put 
together  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fame  manner  and  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  frefh  hops  as  the  firft  was. 

The  reft  of  the  third  or  fmall  beer  wort  will  be  about 
15  or  20  gallons  more  or  lefs,  this  is  diredly  mixt  with 
cold  water  to  keep  it  free  from  excife,  and  this  is  put  into 
the  copper  as  the  firft  liquor  to  begin  a  fecond  brewing  of 
ale  with  another  four  bufhels  of  malt,  as  was  done  before 
and  fo  on  for  feveral  days  together  if  necelTary ;  but  at  laft 
there  may  be  fome  fmall  beer  made  3  but  fome  make  none  3 
but  make  ufe  of  the  grains  in  feeding  their  hogs. 

Obfervations  made  on  the  preceeding  Method . 

The  firft  copper  of  24  gallons  is  but  fufficient  to  wet  three 
bufhels  of  malt,  and  by  the  addition  of  cold  water  as  the 
hot  is  drawn  off,  it  is  no  matter  how  much  the  malt  drinks 
up,  tho’  a  third  part  of  water  is  generally  allow’d  for  that 
purpofe,  which  is  never  return’d. 

By  the  leifurely  pouring  on  the  bowls  of  water,  the  good- 
nels  of  the  malt  is  more  extraded  and  wafhed  out,  fo  that 
more  ale  may  be  made  this  way  and  lefs  fmall  beer,  than 
if  the  wort  was  drawn  out  haftily  ;  and  befides  this  the  wort 
has  a  greater  opportunity  of  coming  off  finer  by  a  flow  ftream, 

than 
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than  by  a  quicker ;  whereby  this  method  excels  all  others^ 
that  difcharge  the  wort  more  haftily  out  of  the  mafh  tub. 

Alio  by  the  continual  running  of  the  cock  or  tap,  the  grains 
are  in  no  danger  of  louring,  which  often  happens  in  fummer 
brewings,  efpecially  when  the  cock  is  flopp  a  between  the 
feveral  boilings  of  the  wort  $  which  has  been  the  caufe  of  da¬ 
maging  or  fpoilmg  many  guiles  of  drink. 

In  this  way  of  brewing  luch  a  confidence  is  repos’d  in  the 
hops  to  preferve  the  wort  from  fixing  even  in  the  very  hottefb 
time  of  fummer,  that  all  the  firft  running  is  put  into  one  tub, 
till  there  is  an  opportunity  of  boiling  it,  and  if  tubs  and  room 
are  wanting,  that  there  is  a  neceffity  of  laying  the  wort  thick 
to  cool,  then  the  fecunty  of  iome  frefh  hops  (and  not  them 
already  boil’d  or  foak’dj  may  be  put  into  it,  which  may  be 
gotten  out  again  by  letting  the  drink  run  through  the  cullen¬ 
der,  and  after  that  a  hair  fieve,  to  keep  the  leeds  of  the  hop 
back  as  the  drink  is  putting  up  into  the  barrel. 

But  this  way  of  putting  hops  into  the  cooling  tubs  is  only 
meant  where  there  is  a  neceflity  and  tubs  and  room  enough 
can’t  be  had  to  lay  the  wort  in. 

By  this  method  of  brewing  ale  may  be  made  as  ftrong  or 
fmall  as  you  pleale,  and  io  may  the  imall  beer,  that  comes 
after  and  is  lo  agreeable  that  ale  and  ftrong  keeping  October 
beer  are  made  all  one  and  the  fame  way,  excepting  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  latter  is  ftronger  and  more  hopp’d  than  the 
former. 

W  here  little  or  no  fmall  beer  is  wanted,  either  little  or  none 
may  be  brew’d,  by  this  way  of  working,  which  is  a  confide- 
rable  conveniency  where  little  fmall  beer  is  required  •  nor 
is  there  any  lofs  in  leaving  the  grains  in  iome  heart,  where 
horfes,  hogs,  cows  or  rabbits  are  kept. 

The  vulgar  error  of  boiling  ltrong  wort  only  till  they  break 
or  curdle  in  the  copper,  has  been  for  many  years  a  ftandard 
fign  to  the  ignorant  -  and  this  will  fometimes  be  in  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour,  at  others  in  an  hour  or  more  according  to  the 
qualities  of  the  malt  and  water. 

But  there  is  good  reafon  to  dilTent  from  this  practice  in 
fome  meafure,  as  there  is  likewile  from  thofe  who  boil  their 
worts  two  or  three  hours,  for  this  is  certain  that  the  longer 
worts  are  buffered  to  boil,  the  thicker  they  will  be  }  becaufe 
the  watery  or  thin  parts  do  firft  evaporate,  and  by  how  much 
the  thicker  any  drink  is  boil’d,  the  longer  it  requires  to  lie  in 
the  barrel,  in  order  to  have  its  particles  broken,  which  then 
is  to  be  effected  only  by  age. 

Therefore  in  the  articles  BOILING  and  WORTS  there 


are  to  be  found  fixed  times  and  figns  to  known  when  wort  is 
really  enough  boil’d, and  that  a  perfon  of  an  ordinary  capacity 
may  "be  in  a  little  time  judge  otjhy  which  the  prodigious  Ioffes 
in  the  wafte  of  drong  worts  may  he  prevented  which  would 
otherwife  be  boil’d  away  to  more  lofs  in  the  quantity  than 
profit  in  the  goodnefs  of  the  drink. 

lo  fry  OISTERS  for  Garnifh>  or  for  a  Tlate . 

i 

Make  a  batter  of  eggs  and  flour,  crums  of  bread,  and  a  little 
mace  beaten  fine,  and  having  dew’d  fome  large  oifters  in 
their  own  liquor,  wipe  them  dry  and  flour  them,  then  dip 
them  in  the  batter  and  fry  them  in  very  hot  butter,  or  lard 
or  the  l'eamof  an  hog  5  and  they  will  be  incrudated  or  covered 
with  a  fort  of  pade  which  will  be  very  agreeable  either  for  a 
plate  or  to  garnifh  a  difh. 

If  you  ferve  them  up  alone,  do  it  with  fome  of  the  liquor, 
a  little  butter,  and  a  little  white  wine,  having  fird  boil’d 
lome  fpices  in  the  liquor. 

1*0  fry  OISTERS  for  Garnijhfor  Flfh ,  See. 

Firfb  wafh  them  in  their  own  liquor,  and  dry  them 
well  $  then  having  yolks  of  eggs  beaten  up  with  fait  and 
fpice  and  dour  furficient  to  make  it  thick  enough  to  hang  on 
the  oifters,  fry  them  quick  in  clarified  beef  fuet. 

1*0  PICKLE  OISTERS. 

Take  a  peck  of  large  oifters,  open  them  carefully  without 
mangling  them  $  wafii  them  three  or  four  times  in  their  own 
liquor  ;  then  drain  the  liquor  and  put  that  into  a  lkillet  ^ 
when  it  boils  put  in  the  oiiters  with  half  an  ounce  of  white 
pepper,  and  five  or  fix  blades  of  mace,  boil  them  till  they 
begin  to  fhrivel  up,  then  take  them  out  of  the  liquor  and 
cover  them  clofe  5  and  boil  the  fpice  and  liquor  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer  $  then  pour  it  upon  the  orders  *  and  take 
care  always  to  never  let  them  be  expos’d  to  the  air  more  than 
!  what  can  podible  be  avoided. 

Another  Way . 

Let  them  be  large,  open  them,  lave  the  liquor,  let  it  dand 
to  lettle  ♦  then  pour  oft  the  clear  into  a  dew-pan,  and  wafh 
the  oiders  in  water  and  fait  5  then  boil  them  gently  in  their 
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own  liquor,  fo  that  they  be  not  too  hard  3  put  to  them  a  few 
doves,  fome  whole  pepper,  a  little  ginger,  a  little  mace  and 
a  bay  leaf  or  two,  and  let  the  liquor  boil,  prting  to  it  a 
fourth  part  of  white  wine  vinegar  3  then  boil  it  a  little 
snore  3  then  take  them  off  and  fet  it  by  till  it  is  quite  cold. 

When  they  are  cold  put  them  into  jars  or  gaily  pots 
and  pour  the  liquor  with  the  fpice  cold  upon  them,  and 
dole  them  down  with  leather. 

Toroafi  OISTERS. 

Let  your  oiders  be  large,  walh  them  clean 3  and  having 
a  batter  of  milk,  flour,  mace  powdered,  a  little  pepper  and 
eggs  5  dip  the  oiflers  into  it,  and  then  into  grated  bread  and 
powdered  mace  5  put  them  on  a  fkewer  broadbde  to  broad- 
lide  or  upon  filver  lark  fpits  and  lay  them  to  the  fire  3  then 
flour  them  well  5  bafting  them  with  butter  till  they  are 
enough. 

W  bile  they  are  roading  prepare  the  following  fauce. 

Take  the  oilier  liquor  into  which  put  crumbs  of  bread, 
fait  and  pepper,  a  lnrle  grated  nutmeg,  and  a  blade  or  two 
of  mace,  and  boil  them  till  the  bread  is  like  a  pulp,  and 
tafles  well  of  the  fpice  3  then  add  to  it  a  glals  of  white  wine, 
and  having  mix’d  them  well,  pour  it  into  a  plate  or  difh, 
and  lay  the  oifters  in  the  fauce,  and  ferve  them  up  hot, 

T'o  flew  OISTERS. 

Take  a  quart  of  ciders  and  having  clear’d  them  well 
from  bits  of  Ihells,  and  other  filth  in  their  own  liquor  3 
then  drain  that  liquor,  and  put  to  it  a  large  blade  of 
mace,  and  a  fmall  nutmeg  dic’d  and  a  little  fait  3  boil 
the  oiders  in  it,  drumming  it  ciean3  when  they  are  almod 
enough  3  put  in  fome  pardy  Ihred  fine,  and  you  may  add 
a  llialot  if  you  like  it  3  then  Ihred  the  yolks  of  four  eggs 
fine,  put  them  in  with  near  half  a  pound  of  butter  5  keep 
continually  ihaking  them. 

Another  Way , 

Let  the  oiders  be  large,  open  them  and  fave  their  li¬ 
quor,  which  let  fettle  and  pour  off  the  clear  3  put  it  into  a 
dew-pan  with  fome  blades  of  mace,  fome  whole  pepper  and  a 
little  grated  nutmeg  3  let  it  boil  gently  till  it  is  ftrong  enough 
of  the  fpices,  then  put  in  the  oiders,  let  them  dew  gently 


that  they  may  not  be  hard  ;  to  thefe  add  a  piece  of  butter 
and  as  much  grated  bread  as  wiil  thicken  the  liquor  of  the 
oilfers,  and  jult  before  you  take  them  off  the  fire  fiir  in  a 
glals  of  white  wine. 

OISTERS  to  Scollop . 

Put  your  oifters  into  Lollop  fhelis,  leaving  the  liquor, 
which  fet  by  to  fettle  ;  then  put  a  moderate  quantity  of  li¬ 
quor  into  each  /hell,  with  iome  whole  pepper  and  a  blade 
of  mace  $  then  put  in  a  bit  of  burter,  and  cover  all  with 
grated  bread  5  fet  them  over  the  fire  on  a  gridiron  3  and  when 
they  are  enough,  give  the  grate!  bread  m  the  top  of  the 
fliells  a  browning  with  a  red  hot  iron,  and  fet  ve  them  up. 

OLD  AGE. 

To  attain  to  an  advanced  old  age,  take  three  quarts  of 
rofe  water,  ten  ounces  of  orange  and  lemon  peel  dry  VI  in  the 
ihade’j  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  of  each  half  a  pound^ 
red  rofes  that  have  not  been  gathered  more  than  two  days, 
two  pounds,  four  pinches  of  rolemary  tops,  and  rwo  of  laurel 
leaves,  four  handfuls  of  marjoram,  as  many  of  balm  gentle* 
four  pound  of  hyfop,  as  many  ofwdd  rofes. 

Put  all  thefe  together  with  rofe  water,  bed  upon  bed,  in¬ 
to  a  glafs  alembick,  and  then  diftii  them  very  gently  in  a 
Balneo  Marias  or  Bath  Alary  and  keep  the  water  that  comes 
out  for  ufe. 

This  water  is  not  only  endued  with  the  vertue  of  pro¬ 
longing  to  an  extreme  old  age  ;  but  it  will  alio  add  a 
frefhnels  in  the  complexion,  will  fortify  ail  the  parts  of  the 
body  •  expel  ill  humours,  cures  catarrhs,  defluftions  and 
palfies. 

It  will  prevent  infe&ion  feizing  the  heart  in  a  time  of 
peffilence  5  is  very  good  in  cancers,  and  will  forward  wo¬ 
mens  Merifes. 

It  is  good  for  diforders  of  the  heart,  and  cures  the  di- 
flempers  of  the  llomach,  eyes  and  teeth. 

The  dole  is  about  two  fpoonfuls,  morning  and  evening  - 
and  rub  any  dilordered  parts  with  it. 

Another  Way. 

Take  of  the  roots  of  the  black  hellebore, and  alfo  the  leaves 
of  the  fame,  of  each  fix  handfuls,  walh  them  with  good  red 
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wine  ;  bruife  them  {mail,  and  put  them  into  a  tight  vefifel 
and  before  you  lure  it  put  in  three  quarts  of  the  belt  red 
wine,  and  let  all  bod  in  this  bath  for  24  hours,  then  drain 
out  the  liquor,  and  put  what  remains  into  the  prefs,  and 
add  what  comes  out  from  the  prefs  ,  after  you  have 
drain’d  and  filtrated  it,  to  the  other,  and  throw  away  the 
dregs. 

Take  of  black  hellebore  and  red  rofes,  of  each  fix  hand¬ 
fuls,  four  drams  and  a  half  of  cloves,  and  bruife  the  whole 
and  add  to  it  three  quarts  of  good  claret,  and  a  cho- 
pine  and  an  half  ot  very  good  brandy  5  let  the  vefiel  be 
well  luted  for  a  day  and  a  night  into  a  boiling  bath  5  then 
ftrain  the  liquor,  preis  the  remainder,  put  it  to  the  firil 
extra<fhon  and  diftil  the  fame  to  the  confidence  of  hony. 

Take  three  drams  of  arnbergreafe,  and  oriental  laffron  a 
dram  and  half  to  the  didill’d  water,  didil  them  over  again, 
cohobate  the  fame  three  times  •  then  add  the  fait  that  you 
have  extracted  from  the  feces  to  the  quantity  of  feven 
ounces  and  a  half,  put  the  whole  to  the  hony’d  fubdance,  and 
circulate  for  four  days. 

From  60  to  70  you  may  take  half  a  fpoonful  every  month  5 
from  70  to  8e  the  fame  quantity  every  15  days,  and  from 
80  to  the  end  of  life,  once  a  week. 

OMELETS  are  a  kind  of  pancakes  which  are  made  after 
divers  ways. 

An  OMELET  with  Sugar . 

Whip  as  many  eggs  as  you  think  fit,  put  to  them  a  little 
cream,  fait  and  lemon  peel  minc’d  very  Ifnall  $  beat  all  well 
together  and  make  the  omelet,  fugaring  it  in  the  frying-pan 
on  the  fide  that  is  coloured,  and  turning  it  while  it  is  fry¬ 
ing,  lay  it  when  done  on  a  plate  turn’d  downwards,  then 
drew  over  it  fugar  and  lemon  peel  minc’d  fine,  and  ice  it 
all  at  once  with  a  red  hot  iron  or  fire  fhovei  and  ferve  it  up 
hot. 

An  OMELET  of  green  Beans,  fP eafe ,  &c. 

Fird  flip  the  beans  out  of  their  fkins,  and  fry  them  in 
good  butter,  with  a.  little  parfley  and  chibbol  $  then  pour  in  a 
little  milk  cream  and  feafon  it  *1  d  foak  it  over  a  gentle 
fire  5  make  the  omelet  with  new1  laid  eggs  and  cream,  and  fea« 
fon  it  with  fait  to  your  palate  5  when  it  is  ready,  drefs  it  on  a 
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difh,  hind  the  beans  with  the  yolks  of  eggs,  turn  them  upon 
the  omelet  fo  that  they  may  flick  to  the  fide  of  it,  and  ferve 
it  up  hot  to  table. 

ONIONS  are  better  for  ufe  than  tafte.  If  you  eat  very 
tender  onions  daily  with  honey  fading,  you  will  enjoy  better 
health  than  otherwife  ;  except  they  are  quite  new,  for  the 
dry’d  ones  are  better  than  the  others. 

Onions  taken  with  the  juice  of  fennel,  will  cure  a  drop- 
fey,  if  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  diflemper. 

Being  fnufifed  up  the  nofe,  it  will  purge  the  brain  5  and 
mix’d  with  hen  fat,  it  will  dry  up  the  kibes. 

If  it  be  applied  on  a  linnen  doth  to  wounds  or  hurts,  it 
will  allay  the  pain:  Being  mix’d  with  ftrong  vinegar,  it  will 
flop  the  bleeding  of  the  nofe,  being  put  up  the  nollrils  with 
a  pledget. 

The  juice  of  onions  is  good  to  make  the  hair  grow  $ 
cleanfe  purulent  ears,  and  takes  away  white  {pots,  as  well 
in  the  face  as  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

An  onion  roafled  and  eaten  with  feme  fugar,  oil  and  vi¬ 
negar,  will  cure  a  cough,  is  good  man  afthma  and  jhortnefs 
of  breath. 

Take  out  the  core  of  an  onion,  fill  it  with  cummin  feed 
powdered,  flop  up  the  hole,  and  roafl  it  under  hot  allies, 
then  fqueeze  out  the  juice,  and  put  it  into  the  ears,  and  it 
will  help  deafnefs  and  the  buzzing  of  the  ears. 

An  onion  pounded  with  frefh  butter,  will  affwage  or  allay 
the  pain  of  the  piles  5  and  pounded  with  bony  and  fait,  is 
a  fovereign  remedy  againfl  the  biting  of  mad  dogs. 

The  thick  coat  of  an  onion  burnt  or  roafled  under  hot 
afhes,  will  give  eal’e  in  an  inveterate  head-ache  and  me¬ 
grim  ^  if  a  little  bit  of  it  be  moiflened  with  oil  of  rofes^ 
and  be  put  into  the  ear  where  the  pain  is. 

An  onion  boiled  in  wine  or  water,  and  then  fry’d  iii 
common  oil,  and  applied  to  the  navel  by  way  of  cataplafm, 
is  good  to  give  eale  in  the  gripes  to  lying-in  women. 

Take  out  the  core  of  an  onion,  and  fill  it  wiih  treacle 
©r  mithridate,  diffolved  and  mix’d  with  lemon  juice  5  then 
flop  up  the  hole  with  the  flice  that  was  cut  off,  and  roafl  it 
in  hot  afhes,  fo  long  till  they  are  incorporated  and  mix’d 
together,  then  fqueeze  out  the  juice  of  the  roafled  onion, 

I  and  give  it  to  a  perfon  feiz’d  with  the  plague,  let  him  pre  - 
fently  lie  down  in  his  bed  and  be  well  covered,  that  he  may 
fweat,  which  if  he  do  prefently  he  will  recover.  This  re¬ 
medy  has  not  its  equal, 
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cio  'Boil  ONIONS,  fo  that  they  Jhall  lofe  their  Scent » 

Take  the  larged  onions,  cut  off  the  firings  and  thetopss 
without  peeling  off  any  of  the  fkins  •  put  them  into  fait  and 
water  and  let  them  lie  an  hour,  wafh  them  out,  and  put 
them  into  a  kettle  with  a  good  quantity  of  water,  and 
boil  them  till  they  are  tender. 

Then  take  them  off,  and  take  off  as  many  fkins  as  you 
think  fit  till  you  come  to  the  white  part;  then  pound  them 
or  bruife  them,  and  tofs  them  up  with  either  butter  or 
cream,  if  for  boil'd  rabbits  or.  a  roalted  turkey. 

You  may  if  you  pleafe,  bruife  them  and  pafs  them 
through  a  cullender,  and  then  put  cream  to  them, which  is 
the  niceft  way  for  a  turkey.  Or, 

If  you  keep  them  whole,  you  may  warm  them  in  ftrong 
gravy  well  drawn  with  lpice  and  idveet  herbs,  and  thicken 
the  gravy  with  burnt  butter,  adding  a  little  white,  wine  or 
claret,  or  a  little  ale. 

This  is  fauce  for  a  roaftcd  turkey,  or  mutton  or  lamb 
roafted. 

ONIONS  in  a  Rages . 

Road  large  onions  in  hot  allies,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and 
put  them  into  a  dilh  upon  a  chafing  dilh  ,  with  frelli 
butter,  fait,  pepper,  and  nutmeg  ;  let  the  whole  foak,  and 
when  ready  to  boil,  add  a  little  vinegar,  and  lerve  up  the 
ragoc. 

ONIONS  to  pickle. 

Let  your  oions  be  dry  enough  to  be  laid  up  in  the  houie, 
take  fuch  as  are  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  walnut;  and  of 
thofe  fort  they  call  Spanijh  onions,  which  are  not  fo  ftrong 
flavoured  as  the  Strasburg  onions ;  peel  off  the  outward 
dry  coat,  and  boil  them  in  one  water  without  fhifting 
them  till  they  begin  to  grow  tender  ;  then  take  them  off 
the  fire,  and  lay  them  in  a  fieve  or  cullender  to  cool  and 
drain,  and  when  they  are  quite  cold,  take  off  two  other 
coats  or  fkins  from  each,  and  rub  them  gently  in  a  Lin- 
nen  cloth  to  dry. 

Then  put  them  up  into  wide  mouth  glaffes,  with  about 
fix  or  eight  frefh  bay  leaves  to  a  quart,  two  large  races  of 
ginger  llic’d,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace. 
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Interfperfe  thefe  ingredients  here  and  there  among  thc 
onions  in  the  glaflbs,  and  having  boil’d  vinegar  with  a  bo  id 
two  ounces  of  bay  fait  to  each  quart,  lcumming  it  as  it 
rifes,  pour  it  into  the  glades,  and  having  covered  them 
clofe  with  wet  bladders,  tie  them  down  5  they  will  look 
brown  and  eat  well. 

BUTTERED  ORANGES. 

Rafp  the  peel  of  four  oranges  into  a  pint  of  water  ;  to 
which  add  a  pint  of  orange  juice  and  the  yolks  of  twelve 
eggs  and  the  whites  but  of  four,  putting  as  much  fugar 
as  will  iweeten  to  your  palate,  drain  it,  fet  it  on  the  fire, 
and  when  it  is  pretty  well  thickened,  put  in  a  piece  of 
butter  as  big  as  a  couple  of  nuts,  and  keep  Birring  it  till 
it  is  cold. 

ORANGE  BUTTER, 

Boil  the  rind  of  fix  oranges  very  tender  ;  then  pound 
them  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  and  rub  them  through  an  hair 
fieve  5  then  boil  two  quarts  of  cream,  and  put  in  the 
yolks  of  20  eggs,  and  the  whites  of  four  •  let  the  eggs 
be  very  well  beaten  before  they  are  put  into  the  boiling 
cream  ;  ftir  it  all  one  way  till  it  comes  to  a  curd,  then 
drain  it  from  the  whey  in  a  drainer*  when  it  is  cold,  put  in 
as  much  of  the  orange  as  you  think  will  give  it  a  fade  a' 
greeable  to  your  palate,  then  iweeten  it  to  your  fade. 

Another  Way. 

Wafh  hogs  lard  well  in  fpring  water  5  beating  it  all  the 
while  with  a  piece  of  wood  5  then  having  orange  flowers 
frefh  gathered,  put  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  them 
into  the  lard,  melting  it  gently,  let  them  be  in  about  two 
minutes,  gently  keeping  them  warm  over  the  fire,  then 
drain  it  off,  and  when  the  lard  is  grown  cold  again,  beat  it 
and  walk  it  with  orange  flower-water. 

Then  melt  it  again  gently  the  iecond  time,  and  put  in 
frefh  flowers  in  the  fame  manner  you  did  before,  and  it 
will  become  of  a  yellow7  colour,  and  then  let  it  grow  cold 
and  beat  it  again  with  a  wooden  paddle  and  orange-flower 
water,  and  put  it  up  in  pots  for  ufe. 

You  mud  melt  the  lard  in  a  well  glaz'd  pipkin  fetting 
it  into  boiling  water. 
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lb  Candy  GREEN  ORANGES. 

Lay  the  oranges  in  water  for  three  days,  fhifting  them 
every  day  •  then  put  them  into  fcalding  water,  keep  them 
in  a  Raid  cloR  covered  till  they  are  green  •  then  boil  them 
till  they  are  tender  $  then  put  them  into  water  for  three 
days  more,  fluffing  it  every  day  3  then  make  a  fyrup  with 
their  weight  of  fugar,  allowing  half  a  pint  of  water  to  a 
pound  of  fugar,  and  when  the  fyrup  is  cold,  put  in  the 
oranges  *  let  them  he  two  or  three  days,  and  then  candy 
them  out  as  other  oranges  are  clone. 

To  preferve  whole  ORANGES  or  LEMONS. 

Rafp  juft  the  outfide  rind  of  the  oranges  very  thin,  lay 
them  m  water  24  hours  5  then  let  them  on  the  lire,  with 
a  good  quantity  of  water  3  boil  them  them  till  they  are  ve¬ 
ry  tender  5  then  put  them  in  cold  water  again,  and  letthem 
lie  for  two  days  ■  but  if  they  are  lemons,  they  need  not  lie 
above  one  day. 

Then  to  fix  oranges  or  lemons,  put  three  pound  of  line 
fugar,  and  a  pint  and  an  half  of  water;  boil  and  Rum  it  well, 
fet  it  by  till  it  is  cold,  then  put  in  the  oranges  or  lemons, 
and  let  them  lie  four  or  live  days  in  the  cold  fyrup;  then 
put  them  on  the  fire,  and  make  them  boil  till  they  are 
clear  3  then  put  them  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  let  them 
hand  a  day  or  two  more  ;  then  put  them  on  the  fire,  give 
them  another  boiling,  and  put  them  into  jelly,  as  follows. 

To  a  pint  and  an  half  of  pippin  jelly,  add  a  pound  and 
an  halt  of  fine  fugar,  make  it  boil  till  the  jelly  is  very 
ftrong  3  then  heat  the  oranges  and  put  them  into  the  jelly 
with  half  their  lyrup,  make  them  boil  brifkly  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  3  take  them  oif  the  fire,  and  add  to  them  the 
juice  of  three  lemons  3  then  put  them  into  pots  that  will 
hold  the  jelly. 

To  fix  oranges,  you  may  allow  above  a  quart  of  jelly,  and 
two  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  fugar. 

Sevil  oranges  and  Malaga  lemons  are  the  beft  3  but 
the  lemons  muft  be  done  by  themfelv.es. 

ORANGE  PASTE. 

Rafp  Senil  oranges,  and  you  may  make  the  outfide  for 
knots  3  then  cut  the  oranges,  and  take  out  the  meat  and 

pick  all  the  kernels  out  of  the  meat. 
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Boil  the  white  rinds  till  they  are  very  tender,  and  to  a 
quart  of  meat  allow  a  pound  and  fix  ounces  of  beaten  rind  3 
mix  them  well,  make  them  {balding  hot  5  then  add  four 
pound  and  an  half  of  fine  fifted  fugar  5  ftir  them  well  toge¬ 
ther,  and  fcald  them  till  the  fugar  is  well  melted  5  then  add 
the  juice  of  four  large  lemons. 

Fill  the  pafte  into  fiat  earthen  pans,  or  deep  plates  3 
fet  them  on  the  fire  till  they  are  candied  3  then  drop  it  on 
glaffes  :  Set  that  by  that  is  too  thin  to  drop,  till  they  are 
candied  again  5  it  will  be  dry  with  once  turning. 


ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

Rafp  Sevil  oranges,  take  out  the  meat,  pick  out  the 
feeds  or  kernels,  and  boil  the  rinds  very  tender,  and  pound 
them  very  fine*  and  having  boil’d  three  pound  of  fine  iugar 
in  a  pint  of  water,  and  fcum’d  it  well,  put  to  it  a  pound  of 
rind,  and  make  it  boil  brifkly  till  the  fugar  is  very  thick  3 
then  put  in  a  pint  of  the  meat  of  the  oranges,  and  a  pint 
of  very  ftrong  pippin  jelly  5  boil  all  together  as  brifkly  as 
you  can,  till  it  is  very  well  jellied  5  which  it  will  be  in 
about  half  an  hour  5  then  put  it  up  in  pots  or  glaffes  with 
papers  clofe  to  it. 


Another  Way. 

Pare  a  dozen  of  large  Sevil  oranges  very  thin  ,  cut 
them  in  halves  3  fqueeze  out  the  juice  into  a  bafon,  cover 
it,  and  let  it  in  a  cool  place  3  lay  the  halves  of  the  oranges 
in  water  for  anight*  then  boil  them  till  very  tender,  Rift¬ 
ing  the  water  io  often  that  all  the  bifcternefs  is  got  out  ; 
then  dry  them  well,  and  pick  out  the  feeds  and  fkms  3  pound 
them  fine,  and  to  every  pound  of  pulp,  allow  a  pound  of 
double  refined  fugar  3  boil  the  fugar  and  pulp  together  al- 
molt  to  a  candy  height  3  this  being  done,  add  the  juice  of  4 
lemons  to  the  orange  juice  3  {train  it,  and  add  its  weight 
or  more  of  double  refin’d  fugar  3  pour  this  to  the  pulp  and 
fugar  3  and  boil  all  pretty  brifkly  till  it  jellies. 

Keep  the  glaffes  you  pour  it  into  clofe  covered. 

To  dry  ORANGES  or  LEMONS  in  Knott. 

Rafp  the  oranges  or  lemons  with  a  fiiarp  knife,  as  thin 
and  as  fmall  as  may  be,  breaking  the  rafpings  as  litre  as  may 
be,  that  the  oufide  rind  may  make  hut  two  or  three  kntts. 
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Then  cut  t he  oranges,  take  out  all  the  meat,  and  pick 
out  the  kernels  or  feeds  5  lay  the  rinds  for  two  days  in  a  fieve 
or  broad  pan  before  they  are  boil’d,  or  elfe  they  will  be  apt 
to  break  5  then  put  them  into  cold  water,  and  boil  them  a- 
bout  an  hour  •  then  drain  them  well  from  the  water, 
and  having  clarified  as  much  fingle  refin’d  fiigar  as  will 
cover  them  very  well,  put  them  into  the  fyrup  when  it  is 
cold,  and  fet  them  by  for  four  or  five  days  }  and  dry  them 
out  as  you  ufe  them  5  and  when  you  take  any  of  them,  give 
them  that  are  left  in  the  fyrup  a  boil. 

Candy  them  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  out  as  many  as  you  intend  to  dry,  cut  the  white 
halves  in  rings  or  quarters,  as  you  pleafe  5  then  boil  them 
very  faft  for  a  great  while,  in  as  much  clarified  fugar  as  will 
cover  them,  till  the  fugar  is  come  to  its  blown  quality, 
which  maybe  known  by  putting  in  a  ladle  with  holes,  and 
blowing  through  it  5  for  then  you  will  fee  the  fugar  fly  from 
the  ladle. 

Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  rub  the  candy  againfl:  the 
pan  fides,  and  round  the  bottom  till  the  fugar  looks  oily. 
Then  lay  them  out  on  a  fieve,  that  the  fugar  may  drain 
from  them  3  then  lay  them  in  knots  on  another  fieve,  with 
all  the  expedition  you  can  •  fet  them  into  a  ftove  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  they  wall  be  dry  enough. 

If  you  do  but  a  few  at  a  time,  the  fyrup  that  is  put  to 
them  fir  ft  will  do  them  out. 

Whole  oranges  or  lemons  maybe  done  the  fame  way,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  whole  ones  are  to  be  boil’d  after  they  are  rafped, 
ai  d  the  meat  pick’d  om  of  a  hole  cut  at  the  top,  after  they 
are  boiled,  and  before  they  are  put  into  the  lyrup,  and  the 
piece  is  to  be  put  in  again  after  they  are  dry. 

ORANGE  DROPS. 

Squeeze  out  the  juice  of  a  dozen  oranges ;  boil  the  rinds 
till  they  are  very  tender  5  then  cut  out  moil  part  of  the 
white,  and  pound  the  yellow  rind  very  fine,  and  pulp  it 
through  a  hair  fieve,  and  to  a  pound  of  pulp,  add  a  pound 
and  an  half  of  fine  fugar  lifted  through  a  hair  fieve  5  mix  it 
well  in,  and  put  in  the  juice  till  you  make  it  thin  enough 
tj  drop  from  a  tea-fpoon. 

Then  drop  it  on  glafles,  and  let  them  before  the  fire  for 
about  two  hours,  and  then  fet  them  in  a  ftove  •  the  next  day 
turn  them,  and  they  will  be  dry  enough  in  24  hours. 
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2o  make  ORANGE  Halves  or  Quarters  with  the  Meat  in 

them. 

Take  Sevil  oranges,  rafp  them  round,  and  then  cut  them 
into  halves  5  pick  out  the  meat  $  boil  the  halves  very  tender  5 
then  chufe  half  of  them  that  are  the  cleared  and  belt,  and 
put  them  into  a  cold  thick  fyrup,  made  with  fine  fugar, 
and  half  a  pint  of  water  to  each  pound  ,  pound  the  other 
half  of  the  rinds  very  fine  5  pick  tne  kernels  out  of  the  or* 
ange  meat  -  and  to  a  pint  of  the  meat,  add  half  a  pound 
of  the  pounded  rinds  3  feald  this  very  well,  and  add  a 
pound  and  a  half  of  lifted  fugar  which  ftir  very  welling 
let  it  feald  till  the  fugar  is  well  melted  5  then  add  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  or  two  •  put  it  into  a  broad  earthen-pan 
let  it  into  a  Hove,  let  the  half  orange  rinds  have  lam  three 
or  four  days  in  the  fyrup,  boil  them  very  briikly  tijl  they 
are  clear,  and  the  fyrup  is  very  thick  5  put  them  by  till 
they  are  cold  •  then  put  them  upon  earthen  plates,  and  fefc 
them  in  a  liove  3  and  the  next  day  if  you  think  they  have 
not  fugar  enough  on  them,  dip  them  in  the  fyrup,  which 
runs  from  them  3  they  muff  not  have  dry  fugar  on  them 
but  only  a  glofs  before  they  are  quite  dry,  hi!  them  with 
the  orange  meat  *  lay  them  on  a  fieve  and  fet  them  to  dry 
in  a  ftove  3  they  will  be  done  in  a  day  or  two. 

CHINA  CHIPS. 

Take  China  oranges,  cut  the  rounds  in  long  chips  •  as 
thin  as  you  can,  not  taking  any  of  the  white  3  boil  them 
in  water  till  they  are  tender  5  then  let  them  by  to  drain, 
and  afterwards  put  them  into  a  very  thick  cold  iyrup  of  cla¬ 
rified  fugar  5  in  which  let  them  lie  a  day  or  two  3  then 
give  them  a  lcald  5  fet  them  by  till  they  are  cold  5  lay  them 
on  earhen  plates,  fet  them  in  a  ftove. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  Sevil  oranges,  be  done,  if 
you  like  them,  with  a  little  fugar  and  very  bitter, 

ORANGE  or  LEMON  CLEAR  CAKES. 

Firft  make  a  very  ftrong  jelly  3  pafs  it  through  a  jelly  bag  5 
then  boil  the  meat  of  fix  or  eight  oranges  in  two  quarts  or 
the  jelly  and  pafs  it  through  a  jelly  bag. 

Then  mix  half  a  pint  of  orange  juice  and  half  a  pound  of 
fugar  and  give  them  a  boil  5  then  put  this  into  the  jelly,  a 

pint 


pint  of  the  fyrup  of  oranges  to  a  quart  of  the  juice,  and  the 
outfide  of  a  couple  of  oranges  firft  boil’d  in  two  or  three 
waters,  and  then  fibred  very  fine  5  heat  them  together,  {bal¬ 
ding  hot  and  to  a  quart  of  jelly  take  three  pound  of  lugar 
and  boil  the  fugar  to  a  candy  height  5  then  put  in  the  jelly 
but  not  all  together,  becaufe  if  it  be  all  boil’d  in  the  hot 
fugar  it  will  not  dry. 

As  foon  as  it  has  done  boiling,  put  in  the  reft  5  fet  it  over 
the  fire  till  ail  the  candy  is  well  melted  3  but  be  fure  not  to 
let  it  boil  3  then  fill  it  into  {mail  pots,  dry  it  and  turn  it  on 
glades  as  you  do  orher  clear  cakes. 

you  may  do  lemons  the  lame  way. 

To  Candy  ORANGE-FLOWERS. 

Let  your  orange-flowers  be  full  blown,  pick  off  the  white 
loaves  and  put  them  in  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  then  into 
boiling  water  3  boiling  them  till  they  are  tender,  then  put 
them  in  a  fieve  to  drain  the  water  from  them,  then  put  them 
into  cold  water  3  and  in  the  mean  time  make  a  fyrup  of  very 
fine  fugar,  as  much  as  you  think  will  cover  them  3  allowing 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  water  to  a  pound  of  fugar,  and 
when  the  fyrup  has  flood  to  be  cold,  put  in  the  leaves,  lea¬ 
ving  them  there  till  the  next  day  3  then  give  them  a  fcald 
and  let  them  lie  in  the  fyrup  for  two  or  three  days. 

Then  if  you  have  the  quantity  of  a  pound  of  flowers,  make 
a  lyrup  with  a  pound  and  half  of  fine  fugar  and  half  a  pint  of 
water  3  boil  it  and  fcum  it,  and  when  it  is  cold  drain  the 
fyrup  from  the  flowers  and  put  them  into  the  thick  fyrup, 
in  which  let  them  lye  two  or  three  days,  then  make  them 
juft  hot,  and  in  two  days  more  lay  them  out  on  glaffes, 
fpreading  them  very  thin  and  fift  fine  fugar  over  them,  and 
fet  them  in  a  ftove,  they  will  be  dry  on  one  fide  in  four  or 
five  hours  3  then  fcrape  them  off  the  glaffes  on  a  paper,  laying 
the  wet  fide  uppermoft,  and*  fet  them  in  the  ftove  again  till 
they  are  almoft  dry  3  then  pick  them  afunder,  and  fet  them 
in  the  ftove  till  they  are  quite  dry.  If  you  pleafe  you  may 
put  fome  of  them  in  a  jelly. 

ORANGE  CHIPS. 

Firft  cut  off  the  peels  of  lome  very  fine  oranges  3  but  not 
too  thin  3  and  boil  them  in  a  great  quantity  of  water,  {Rift¬ 
ing  them  feveral  times,  to  take  away  all  the  bitternefs,  when 
they  are  tender  dry  them  and  allow  their  weight  of  double 

refin’d 
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!  relink!  fugar  5  boil  the  chips  and  fugar  when  wet  to  a  candy* 
till  the  fugar  be  almoft  wafted  5  then  lay  them  thin  on  plates 
to  dry. 

ORANGE  CREAM, 

Grate  the  peels  of  half  a  dozen  oranges  into  a  pint  and  half 
of  water  $  then  fqueeze  in  the  juice  •  beat  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  well,  and  pur  to  the  reft,  fweeten  it  with  double  re¬ 
fin’d  fugar  5  prefs  it  hard  through  a  ftrong  ftrainer:  fet  it  on 
the  fire,  ftir  it  all  one  way,  till  it  is  as  thick  as  cream,  then 
pour  it  into  glaiTes. 

An  ORANGE  POSSET. 

Take  four  Sevil  oranges  and  two  lemons,  fqueeze  them  into 
a  large  China  bafon  $  fweeten  it  even  so  a  fvrup  with  double 
refin’d  fugar  j  adding  to  it  four  fpoonfuls  of  orange-fiower- 
water  5  then  pafs  it  through  a  fine  fieve  3  boil  a  quart  of  thick 
cream  with  lome  of  the  orange  peel  cut  thin:  Let  it  ftand 
till  it  is  pretty  cool;  then  pour  it  into  tiie  bafon  to  the 
orange  juice  through  a  funnel,  holding  it  as  high  as  you  can 
:  from  the  China  bafon.  This  mull  be  made  the  day  before 
you  ufe  it. 

When  it  is  ferv’d  up  let  it  be  flick’d  with  flips  of  candied 
orange,  lemon  and  citron  peel  on  the  top. 

To  preferve  ORANGE  FLOWERS. 

Pick  the  flowers  and  little  oranges  and  ftalks  each  by  them- 
felves ;  boil  the  flowers  in  fair  water  till  they  are  tender  • 

!  boil  alfo  the  little  oranges  and  ftalks  in  feveral  waters,  till 
they  are  freed  from  their  bitternefs.  To  a  pound  of  flowers 
allow  three  pound  of  double  refin’d  fugar,  wet  it  with  water  ; 
boil  it  to  a  fyrup,  and  having  drain’d  the  flowers  well,  put 
them  into  the  fyrup  5  let  them  boil  a  little,  and  put  them  in¬ 
to  glaffes. 

CAKES  of  ORANGE  FLOWERS. 

Allow  five  pound  of  double  refin’d  fugar  to  a  pound  of  o- 
range  flowers  5  dip  the  fugar  in  water,  and  put  it  into  a  pre¬ 
serving  pan  to  melt  5  pick  the  outfide  leaves  oft*  the  flowers, 
and  boil  the  flowers  in  water  till  they  are  tender  5  then  take 
them  out  and  drain  them  very  well  5  while  they  are  boiling. 
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the  diflblv’d  fugar  is  to  be  fet  on  the  fire,  and  be  boil’d  to  a 
thick  fyrup;  then  fet  it  by  till  it  is  cold  ;  and  not  before  put 
in  your  orange  flowers  3  then  drop  them  neatly  on  plates,  and 
dry  them  either  in  the  hot  fun  or  a  fiove. 

ORANGE  FLOWER  WATER. 

Take  two  handfuls  of  the  leaves  of  orange  flowers,  with¬ 
out  the  yellow  and  green;  infufe  them  in  two  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter,  with  half  a  pound  of  fugar,  Aram  it  through  a  fieve  or 
Imnen  cloth*  and  when  you  nave  done,  cool  and  ice  it  (fee  the 
article  Iceing)  or  if  >ou  would  make  more  dit patch,  beat  up 
the  water  with  the  flowers  and  fugar;  by  pouring  it  out  of 
one  veflel  into  another;  Aram  the  liquor  and  fet  it  to  cool. 

The  orange  flowers  being  very  dear,  and  the  water  being 
commonly  fold  cheap,  we  need  not  wonder  it  is  fo  badiy 
made,  it  being  for  rhe  moll  part  nothing  but  an  infufion  of 
orange  flowers  in  common  water;  but  if  you  would  have  it 
Ttry  good. 

Take  three  pound  of  orange  flowers  when  they  are  in 
their  prime,  bruife  them  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  put  them 
into  an  earthen  pitcher,  adding  three  ounces  of  the  peel  of  Se  - 
znl  oranges  cut  into  fmall  flices;  you  may  alfo  (if  you  have 
them)  add  fmall  oranges  about  the  iize  of  a  nut  to  the  infu¬ 
fion  ;  after  they  have  been  bruis’d  pour  upm  them  two  pints 
of  white  wine,  and  as  many  of  balm  water,  which  will  dif- 
foive  and  rarify  the  odoriferous  parts  of  the  ingredients,  and 
render  the  feent  more  ienfible ;  but  if  you  have  not  balm 
water,  you  may  put  in  wine  inftead  of  it  or  common  water. 

Stir  all  the  ingredients  with  a  flick,  flop  up  the  pitcher 
dole,  and  fet  it  to  digeft  in  hot  horfe  dung  for  two  days. 

Then  open  it,  and  as  quick  as  you  can  pour  all  into  a  large 
cucurbit  of  glafs  or  earth,  with  a  receiver  and  head  fitted  to 
it,  and  fet  it  into  a  Balneum  marie?,  or  Vapor  is,  and  diflil  the 
moiflure  with  a  firong  fire,  and  you  will  have  an  excellent 
orange  flower  water,  which  you  mufi  keep  in  a  bottle  very 
well  flopp’d. 

This  is  good  againft  vapours  and  malignant  humours;  it  is 
given  in  hyfterick  diftempers ,  to  provoke  womens  terms, 
and  to  fortify  the  ftoinach  and  brain;  the  dofe  is  from  two 
icruples  to  an  ounce. 

An 


An  ORANGE  PUDDING. 


Take  half  a  dozen  of  good  oranges  5  fqueeze  out  the  juice 
into  an  earthen  bafon  ;  boil  the  peels  in  feveral  waters,  till 
they  have  loft:  all  their  buternefs;  then  pick  out  the  pulp 
and  firings,  and  pound  the  peel  with  orange  dower-water,  and 
mix  it  up  with  the  juice  that  you  drain  cl ;  add  to  it  16  eggs, 
leaving  out  eight  of  the  whites,  add  a  pound  of  good  butter, 
fweetening  it  to  your  palate  ;  fheet  your  difh  with  puff-pade, 
alfo  garnifh  the  edge  with  the  fame. 

Note ,  That  all  the  ingredients  mud  be  pounded  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  for  an  hour  at  lead,  till  they  look  all  alike. 

An  excellent  ORANGE  PUDDING. 

Pare  the  rind  of  two  fair  Sevil  oranges  lo  very  thin,  that 
no  part  of  the  white  be  to  it,  ihred  and  pound  it  very  well  m 
a  mortar,  add  to  it  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  half  a  pound 
of  fugar,  and  the  yolks  of  16  eggs?  pound  all  together  in  a 
done  mortar,  till  it  is  all  of  a  colour,  then  having  fheeted  a 
difh  with  puff  pade,  pour  it  in. 

If  you  pleafe,  you  may  grate  the  peel  fine  indead  of  Hired* 
ding  it  ;  but  then  you  mud  beat  up  the  butter  and  l'ugar 
with  it  and  the  eggs  with  all  to  mix  them  well. 

OO 

ORANGE  and  LEMON  PUFFS. 

Grate  the  outfide  rind  of  four  large  oranges  or  lemons; 
put  this  to  two  pounds  of  fine  fifted  fugar;  then  pound  them 
well  together  in  a  mortar;  grind  it  well  with  the  pedle  and 
make  it  into  a  diff pade  with  gum  dragon,  well  deep’d;  then 
pound  the  pade  again,  roll  it  or  fquare  it,  and  bake  it  in  a 
cool  oven  on  papers  and  tin-plates. 

2o  make  ORANGE  WINE. 

Take  five  gallons  of  water  and  ten  pounds  of  good  fugar, 
mix  them  well,  boil  and  clarify  them  with  the  whites  of 
eggs ;  then  having  ready  halt  a  hundred  of  oranges,  pare 
them  fo  thin  that  no  white  may  appear  upon  the  rinds;  and 
asfoon  as  the  fyrup  is  taken  off  the  fire,  put  the  peels  of  half 
a  dozen  oranges  into  it,  and  when  the  liquor  is  quite  cold, 

I  put  in  the  juice  of  the  oranges,  with  fome  frefh  ale  yead, 
fpread  upon  a  u.  arm  toad  of  white  bread  ;  let  this  dand  to 
work  for  two  days  and  then  put  it  up  into  the  veffel  or  calk, 
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at  the  fame  time  adding  two  quarts  of  white  Port  wine,  and 
to  every  gallon  of  liquor  add  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  citron  or 
lemon,  and  in  two  months  time  you  may  bottle  it. 

Another  Way . 

Take  three  gallons  of  water  and  eight  pounds  of  fugar, 
with  the  whites  of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth  5  mix  them 
with  the  fugar  and  water  cold  ;  then  boil  the  liquor  for  an 
hour,  leumming  it  as  long  as  any  riles. 

Take  it  from  the  fire,  fet  it  by  till  it  is  only  milk  warm, 
and  put  in  the  rinds  and  juice  of  25  oranges.  When  it  is 
become  almolt  cold,  put  to  it  three  fpoonfuls  of  new  ale  yeaft; 
and  let  it  ffand  to  work  two  nights,  ffirring  it  morning  and 
evening. 

Add  to  this  a  quart  of  white  wine  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  ifinglafs  cut  fmall.  Stop  up  the  veffel  very,  dole,  let  it 
Hand  five  weeks  and  then  bottle  it. 

ORIGANUM  or  Wild  Origan ,  is  good  againff  poifons  ; 
the  leaves  are  more  particularly  good  againff  the  bitings  of 
venomous  creatures.  This  plant  boil’d  in  wine  and  applied 
to  the  reins,  removes  the  difficulty  in  making  water  •  a  de- 
eoffion  of  it  is  good  to  comfort  the  nerves,  and  lax  and  weak 
parts. 

The  flowers  and  leaves  being  dry’d  at  the  fire,  upon  an  i 
earthen  fheard,  and  wrapp’d  up  hot  in  a  piece  of  linnen  and  I 
applied  to  the  head,  cures  a  rheum. 

ORKANET. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  of  a  cooling  and  affringent  quality, 
if  it  be  incorporated  with  oil  and  wax  it  is  good  for  burns  5 
if  rubbed  on  with  vinegar  is  good  in  an  inveterate  itch  5  it  is 
helpful  to  women  in  labour  •  its  deco6lion  flops  a  loofennfs, 
and  gives  relief  in  pains  in  the  kidnies  and  the  fpleen  :  The  f 
bark  of  the  root  being  mix’d  with  rofe  ointment,  pomatum, 
wax  and  oil,  will  give  a  rofy  colour, 

ORPINE. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  being  applied  in  a  plaifter  for  fix  t 
hours,  is  good  in  a  leprofy,  nay  lome  fay,  will  cure  it$.  but 
you  muff  afterwards  make  an  ointment  of  barky  meal,  and 

anoint 


anoint  in  the  heat  of  the  fun  with  vinegar,  and  wafh  the  place 
after  it  is  dry. 

The  juice  or  decoftion  of  its  leaves  is  a  fovereign  remedy 
to  heal  wounds,  to  flop  a  flux  of  blood,  and  is  good  for  in¬ 
ward  wounds  and  ulcers. 

ORTOLANS. 

Thefe  birds  are  brought  from  France ,  and  are  fed  in  large 
cages  with  canary  feeds,  till  they  become  a  lump  of  fat  5  and 
when  they  are  become  fully  fatted  they  mult  be  killed  or  elie 
they  will  feed  upon  their  own  flefh. 

To  kill  them,  you  mufl  take  them  by  the  beak,  and  hold 
it  dole  with  your'  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  bird  will  be  Rif¬ 
fled  in  about  the  Ipace  of  a  minute. 

Then  pick  off  the  feathers,  even  thole  of  the  head,  and 
put  a  fine  fkewer  through  them,  juft  under  the  wings,  and 
roafl  them  quick  5  putting  fmall  toads  in  a  difh  under  them 
to  drip  upon. 

Serve  them  up  with  flrong  gravy,  and  as  much  white 
wine  made  hot  5  garnifh  with  dices  of  lemon  and  rafpings  of 
bread,  lifted  and  roafted  before  the  fire. 

OSMUND  ROYAL. 

This  plant  is  moil  in  efteem  for  reftraining  the  "whites  in 
women,  and  flrengthening  the  womb. 

It  is  by  fome  accounted  alfo  a  fpecifidt  in  the  rickets  in 
children. 

It  alio  enters  the  compofition  of  fome  cofmeticks,  and  is 
efleem’d  as  very  good  for  clearing  the  face  of  freckles  and  fbf- 
tening  the  fkin  •  and  fome  recommend  it  as  very  efficacious 
in  diiperfing  bruifed  blood,  and  taking  away  the  blacknefs 
occafioned  thereby. 

OVEN,  to  heat . 

Splinters  or  pieces  of  dry  wood  are  better  than  faggots,  and 
faggots  are  to  be  preferr’d  before  other  fuel. 

In  heating  an  oven,  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  wood  be 
not  burnt  every  where  at  the  fame  time,  but  fometimes  at 
one  fide,  and  fometimes  at  the  other,  and  take  the  aihes  con¬ 
tinually  out  with  a  rake. 

To  know  if  an  oven  be  hot,  rub  the  arch  or  hearth  with 
a  pole,  and  if  fmall  (parks  appear,  the  oven  is  hot  $  therefore 

you 
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you  muft  give  over  heating  it  any  more ;  but  take  out  the 
brands  and  coals,  and  range  a  (mail  flame  near  the  mouth  of 
the  oven,  and  clean  it  with  the  inftrument  for  fweeping,  made 
of  coarie  old  linnen  ty*d  to  a  pole,  and  dipt  in  fair  water,  but 
firft  wring  it  out  •  then  flop  up  the  oven  a  little  time,  that 
the  heat  may  abate;  or  elfe  if  the  bread  were  fet  in  prefently 
it  would  turn  black 3  but  when  the  heat  is  a  little  abated,  fet 
in  the  bteadas  expeditioufly  as  you  can. 

OX  EYE. 

t 

According  to  Diofcorides,  the  leaves  of  this  plant  being 
bruis’d,  are  good  for  diflolving  cold  tumours  and  ichirrus’s, 
and  ibme  fay,  the  decoction  of  it  drank  prefently  after  bath¬ 
ing,  is  good  in  the  jaundice,  io  that  the  patient  will  for  a 
time  recover  his  natural  colour. 

OXICRATE,  is  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and  water. 


A I N  S,  are  bread  fluff’d  with  different  forts  of  far¬ 
ces. 

To  make  Gammon  PAIN. 


Drefs  fome  Dices  of  gammon,  as  is  direbled  in  the  article 
Gammon  EJ]'ence->  excepting  that  no  mufhrooms  muft  be  put 
to  them,  nor  is  there  to  be  any  ftraining  through  a  fieve  3  it 
the  Dices  when  dreft  are  not  fufficiently  thickened,  you  may 
in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  comiftence,  add  a  little 
bread  cullis.  Then  having  a  pottage  loaf  ready,  cut  it  thro’ 
the  middle,  fo  that  the  upper  and  under  cruft  may  be  whole. 
Then  take  away  the  crum  of  the  infide,  and  toaft  the  reft  of  !  ( 
the  loaf,  and  bring  it  to  a  fine  brown  colour,  by  the  fire,  or 
in  an  oven,  and  then  foak  the  crufts  in  the  fauce,  and  put  i 
them  together  in  a  little  difh,  and  put  the  ragoo  with  the  ? 
fauce  into  it,  and  garnifh  with  capons  livers}  dreft  in  a  veal  0 
caul,  and  ferve  it  up  among  intermeffes. 


lo  make  a  VEAL  PAIN. 


Cat  a  fillet  of  veal  into  thin  dices*  beat  them  with  the 
back  of  a  knife,  and  proportion  the  quantity  of  them  to  the 
fize  of  the  dilh  5  then  mince  home  fillet  of  veal  with  parboil'd 
bacon,  drefs’d  gammon,  fry’d  iuet  $  all  forts  of  fine  herbs, 
the  bread  of  a  capon  and  partridge  with  truffles,  moufiferons 
and  common  muihrooms,  chopp’d  and  all  well  feafoned  with 
all  lorts  of  fpice,  and  mix’d  wnh  a  little  cream. 

Then  lay  fome  thin  dices  of  bacon  in  order,  in  a  round 
dew- pan,  and  alic  one  half  of  the  beaten  veal  dakes,  and 
then  the  farce  ;  then  cover  it  at  the  top  as  you  did  under¬ 
neath,  that  the  whole  farce  may  be  inclos’d  on  all  fides. 

Then  cover  and  bake  it  between  two  fires  5  you  may  if  you 
p'eale,  put  a  little  garlick  into  the  farce  5  clear  it  from  the 
far,  drefs  it  neatly  m  a  difh,  and  ferve  it  up  to  table  hct. 

T/je  falling  down  of  the  PALATE  in  Cows. 

When  a  bead  labours  hard  and  wants  water,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  fiez’d  with  the  falling  down  of  the  palate  5  and  tho’  it 
Will  endeavour  to  eat,  yet  it  will  be  to  little  purpofe. 

For  a  remedy  agamd  tais,  cad  the  bead,  and  rhrud  the 
palate  up  with  your  hand,  and  then  bleed  it  in  the  fame  place 
and  anoint  the  wounded  part  wnn  honey  and  fait  well  mixt 
together  5  then  put  the  bead  to  grafs,  for  dry  meat  is  not  at 
all  proper  for  it. 

PALSEY. 

i  '  .  •  . 

If  the  palfey  continues  for  a  year,  it  will  not  be  cured  but 
with  great  difficulty.  To  relieve  old  perions  troubled  with 
this  didemper  ;  purge  them  frequently  with  agarick  or  aloes, 
the  dole  is  one  dram,  and  for  thofe  of  a  robud  constitution,  a 
dram  and  a  half 5  you  rnay  alio  make  a  cautery  in  the  arm 
or  leg,  and  every  morning  give  the  patient  a  dofe  of  treacle 
or  orvietan. 

Rub  the  back  of  the  patient  with  the  following  balm. 
Take  half  a  pound  of  oil  of  walnuts*  half  a  pint  of  thick- 
wine,  half  a  handful  of  camomile,  fige,  rue,  and  wormwood, 
of  each  half  an  handful. 

Boil  all  together  till  the  wine  is  waded;  drain  it,  and  at 
the  fame  time  throw  into  it  three  ounces  of  V Mice  turpentine, 
and  three  nutmegs  powdered. 


Another  Remedy . 

Rub  the  plralytick  part  with  the  oil  <ff  fox,  laurel  and 
caftor,  mixing  fome  brandy  with  it. 

It  is  very  certain  that  this  diftemper  mu  ft  by  no  means  be 
negle&ed;  for  ifit  continues  40  days,dt  will  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impractical  to  cure  it,  efpecially  in  perfons  who  arc 
ftricken  in  years. 


A  PANADA  for  a  weak  Stomach. 


Grate  the  crum  of  a  penny  white  loaf  into  a  quart  of  cold 
water;  put  in  a  blade  of  mace,  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and  when 
it  is  boil’d  fmooth,  take  it  off  and  put  in  a  bit  of  lemon  peel, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  glals  of  lack,  and  fweeten  it  with 
fugar  to  your  palate. 


PANCAKES. 

To  a  quart  of  cream  put  fix  Ipoonfuls  of  canary,  and  a 
pint  of  flour;  the  yolks  of  12,  and  whites  of  6  eggs  ;  a  nut¬ 
meg  grated,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a  little  fait  and  fome  fu¬ 
gar;  fry  them  in  a  dry  pan.  * 

'I bin  Cream  PANCAKES,  call'd  a  Quire  of  Taper. 

To  a  quart  of  cream  allow  16  eggs,  leavdng  out  four  of 
the  whites,  put  in  fix  fpoontuls  of  fine  flour,  as  many  of  fack 
and  two  of  orange -flower-water  and  a  nutmeg  grated ;  fweet¬ 
en  with  lugar  to  your  palate ;  add  half  a  pound  of  butter 
melted  to  the  cream ;  mix  the  flour  with  a  little  cream  at  firft 
that  it  may  be  fmooth,  and  mingle  all  together. 

Butter  the  frying-pan  for  the  firft  pancake,  running  them 
as  thirl  as  you  poflibly  can  to  be  whole;  and  when  it  is  co¬ 
loured  it  is  enough. 

Take  care  in  taking  them  out  of  the  pan,  and  ftrew  fine 
fugar  between  each ;  lay  them  in  a  difh  as  even  one  on  ano¬ 
ther  as  you  can . 

This  quantity  will  make  3  dozen  and  a  half  of  pancakess 

roaft  PARTRIDGES. 


You  may  either  lard  them  with  fine  fat  bacon  on  the  breaft, 
or  roaft  them  without  larding;  but  in  a  difh  of  thele  fowls* 
there  fhould  be  fome  of  the  one,  and  fome  of  the  other. 

There  1 


There  ihould  be  two  forts  of  fauces  for  them,  the  bne  of 
gravey  in  the  difh  with  them,  and  the  other  of  bread  in  iau- 
cers  on  the  fide  of  the  difh. 

The  gravey  is  to  be  made  of  beef,  art,  onion,  a  bunch  of 
fweet  herbs,  fohie  fait  and  pepper,  ftew’d  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  little  more  water  than  will  cover  them,  and  then  {train'd 
into  the  difh. 

The  pap  fauce  or  bread  fauce  is  to  be  made  of  grated 
crumb  of  bread,  boil’d  with  juft  water  enough  to  cover  ir, 
with  a  little  butter,  an  onion,  and  fome  wnoie  pepper;  fttr 
this  often,  and  when  it  is  grown  very  thick,  take  out  the  o~ 
mon  and  lerve  it  in  a  faucer  with  the  partrr  ges. 

Thcfe  lauces  will  alfo  lerve  for  prteafants  or  quails. 

To  few  PARTRIDGES  with  Salary. 

Clean,  trufs  and  boil  the  partridges  tender,  and  for  them 
make  the  following  fauce. 

Take  lallary  plants  well  whitened  and  blanch  *d,  firft  boil 
them  in  water  and  fait,  and  afterwards  Hew  them  with  gra¬ 
vey,  a  fpoonful  or  two  of  white  wine,  feafoned  with  fome 
fait  and  pepper,  and  when  they  are  enough,  thicken  and 
brown  the  fauce  they  are  ftew’d  in  with  burnt  butter. 

Lay  the  lallary  in  the  bottom  of  the  difh,  and  the  par¬ 
tridges  upon  that,  and  pour  the  iauee  over  all.  Garnifh  with 
dices  of  lemon  or  orange,  and  ferve  it  up. 

To  make  all  Sorts  of  SUGAR  PASTE* 

Sift  the  fugar  through  a  lawn  fieve;  then  fift  ftarch  as  fine, 
allowing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ftarch  to  a  pound  of  fugar j 
make  it  into  a  ftifif  pafte,  putting  thereto  guin -dragon  fteep’d 
in  orange  flower-water  ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  make  it 
into  knots  or  (hells  m  a  mould  or  mofs,  with  rubbing  it  thro7’ 
an  hair  iieve. 

This  pafte  may  be  coloured  of  what  colour  you  pleafe,  by 
tinging  it  with  carmine  for  fed,  gamboge  for  yellow,  fteep’d 
in  water  and  gumm’d;  with  yellow  gum  and  ftone  blue, 
fteep’d  in  water  for  green  5  with  fmak  for  blue,  and  with 
chocolate  for  a  brown* 


PASTILS. 

A  kind  of  fugar  pafte,  to  be  dreft  upon  China  difhes,  for 
fetting  off  a  deiert  or  banquet  of  iweet-meats,  of  which  there 
are  ieyeral  forts. 

Pot 


f  fa 


P  A 

For  excellent  paftils.  Take  an  ounce  of  benjamin,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  ftorax,  aloes  wood  and  willow  coal  at  dis¬ 
cretion  -  reduce  all  to  a  fine  powder,  and  add  to  it  ten  grains 
of  good  civet,  and  what  quantity  of  fine  iugar  you  think  fit  5 
having  powdered  and  mixt  ihofe  ingredients  all  rogether 
boil  them  till  the  pafte  is  made,  and  keep  continually  dir- 
ring  the  mafs  with  a  flick  that  it  may  not  burn  to,  and  if  you 
would  have  them  richer  you  may  add  fix  grains  of  amber,  af¬ 
ter  you  have  pounded  it  with  a  little  fugar,  which  throw  into 
the  pan,  and  when  the  paite  is  ready  and  the  whole  is  well 
mixt,  you  may  form  your  paftils. 

Tb  perfume  PASTILS. 

Sift  a  pound  of  fugar  through  a  lawn  fieve,  add  one  grain 
of  niufk,  and  two  of  ambergreafe  ^  let  thefe  be  ground  fine 
and  mix’d  with  the  fugar  ^  make  it  into  a  pafle  with  gum 
dragon,  well  fleep’d  in  orange -flower  water,  adding  alfo  a 
fpoonful  of  ben  •  pound  the  pafle  well  in  a  mortar,  then  roll 
it  out  pretty  thin  $  cut  out  the  paftils  with  a  fmall  thimble, 
and  print  them  with  a  feal  5  lay  them  on  papers  to  dry  5 
when  they  are  dry,  put  them  in  a  glafs  with  a  cover,  or  keep 
them  in  dome  dole  place,  where  they  may  not  lofe  their 
(cent. 


1*0  dry  PEACHES. 

Let  your  peaches  be  thole  of  the  largeft  white  Newington  5 
pare  them,  and  having  a  pan  ready  over  the  fire  with  boil¬ 
ing  water,  put  in  the  peaches,  boil  them  till  they  are  tender  5 
then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  on  a  fieve  to  dram  •  weigh 
them,  then  lay  them  in  the  pan  in  which  you  defign  to  boil 
them,  and  cover  them  with  their  weight  of  fugar. 

Let  them  lie  for  two  or  three  hours 3  then  let  them  on  the 
fire  and  boil  them  till  they  are  clear,  and  the  fyrup  pretty 
thick-  fet  them  by  covered  with  a  paper  clofe  to  them  till 
the  next  day  5  then  give  them  a  very  good  lealding,  taking 
them  off  the  fire  and  fetting  them  on  again,  till  the  peaches 
are  thorough  hot-  do  this  daily  for  three  days,  then  lay  them 
on  plates  to  dry,  turning  them  every  day. 

cTo  preferve  er  dry  NUTMEG  PEACHES. 

Firfl:  peel  the  peaches,  then  put  them  into  boiling  water  » 
boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  lay  them  on  a  fieve 

to 


to  drain;  weigh  them,  and  to  every  pouud  of  peaches  allow 
a  pound  of  fugar  finely  powdered  ;  let  the  fugar  be  pretty  well 
melted,  then  boil  them  very  fall  till  they  are  clear  5  then  fet 
them  by  till  they  are  very  cold,  and  afterwards  Icald  them 
very  well  ;  and  to  every  pint  of  peach,  take  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  of  codlin  jelly  and  a  pound  of  lugar;  boil  it  till  it  jellies 
very  well,  then  put  in  the  peaches  and  half  the  fyrup  *  boil 
them  very  brifkly,  then  put  them  in  pots  or  glares. 

If  you  would  dry  them,  fcald  them  over  again  for  three 
or  four  days  iuccefiively,  and  dry  them  out  of  their  fyrup. 

PEACH  CHIPS. 

Flrft  pare  the  peaches  and  cut  them  in  chips,  and  to  a 
pound  of  chips  allow  14  ounces  of  fugar  finely  powdered; 
let  the  chips  lie  in  the  lugar  a  little  while  till  the  latter  is 
melted  5  then  fet  them  on  the  fire  and  boil  them  brifkly  till 
they  are  clear ;  this  will  be  done  in  about  half  an  hour ;  then 
let  them  by  till  the  next  day,  then  Icald  them  very  well  two 
days,  and  lay  them  on  earthen  plates;  then  fet  them  in  a 
Hove,  fift  fine  fugar  over  them  through  a  lawn  fieve  ;  turn 
them  day  after  day,  lifting  fugar  over  them  till  they  are 
almoft  dry  ;  then  having  laid  them  on  a  fieve,  let  them  Hand 
in  the  Hove  for  a  day  or  two  lenger. 

Lay  them  in  a  box  clofe  together,  and  when  they  have  lain 
fo  for  a  week,  pull  them  aiunder  that  they  may  not  lie  in 
lumps. 

The  PEA-HEN  begins  to  lay  in  April ,  the  young  ones 
are  excellent  meat,  and  this  fowl  may  as  well  be  admired 
for  its  excellence  when  dead  at  the  table,  as  for  the  beautiful 
appearance  it  makes  abroad  alive. 

The  flefh  of  thefe  fowls  has  an  extraordinary  quality  in  re¬ 
filling  corruption  or  putrefaffion,  fo  that  thele  fowls  will  keep 
frefh  and  fweet  a  long  time  after  they  are  kill’d  in  the  hottejffc 
feafon  ;  but  yet  the  fielh  is  of  eafy  digeftion,  as  the  fieili  of 
a  pheafant. 

The  eggs  likewile  are  of  an  excellent  relifh,  much  prefe¬ 
rable  to  thofe  of  pheafants,  or  thofe  ot  the  Guinea  hen. 

The  Pea-hen  fits  50  days  if  the  weather  be  cool ;  but  if 
the  weather  be  hot  about  2,8  days. 

Sometimes  the  eggs  of  the  pea- hen  are  fet  under  a  com¬ 
mon  poultry  hen  ;  but  then  they  mull  not  be  more  than  five, 
and  about  four  of  her  own  will  be  as  many  as  fhe  can  cover; 
when  ihe  has  fet  a  week,  take  away  her  own  eggs,  and  put 

F  i 9  unde? 


under  her  four  frefh  eggs,  that  thefe  and  the  pea-hens  egg§ 
may  hatch  together,  for  hens  hatch  in  three  weeks,  and  pea¬ 
hens  in  30  days  3  fo  that  by  this  means  of  changing  the  hen 
eggs,  it  makes  juft  the  time  up  that  both  will  hatch* 

And  the  reaion  why  it  is  neceffary  to  put  hen  eggs  under 
the  hen,  befldcs  thoie  of  the  pea- hens,  is  becaufe  (he  will  the 
better  keep  clofe  to  the  neft  and  not  forfake  it  as  otherwife 
fhe  might  do. 

During  the  time  of  the  fetting,  the  eggs  ttfuft  he  turn’d, 
to  do  which  according  to  art,  they  muft  be  mark'd  on  one 
fide  before  they  are  put  under  the  hen. 

And  if  nine  eggs  be  fet  under  a  hen,  fhe  muft  be  one  of  a 
large  fize. 

When  the  pea  fowls,  £5fc.  are  hatch’d,  keep  them  in  the 
houie  a  day  or  two,  and  then  put  them  into  a  pen,  fuch  as  is 
delcrib’d  for  pheafants  (  which  fee  )  and  take  care  to  keep 
them  from  ram  till  they  are  three  weeks  old,  and  feed  them 
during  that  time  with  barley  meal  a  little-  wet  with  water,  or 
the  meal  of  other  corn  3  and  now  and  then  chop  a  few  leeks 
an<d  cheeie-curds  after  the  whey  is  well  prefs  a  from  them; 
you  may  likewife  give  them  crufts  of  bread  boil’d  in  milk, 
and  prels  a  little  from  the  milk  3  but  thefe  muft  be  given 
cold- 

At  about  a  month  old  you  may  venture  them  jp  the  fields 
with  the  hen,  if  the  land  be  dry  and  open  to  the  fun  3  but 
then  tie  the  hen  by  the  leg,  fo  that  fhe  cannot  range  far  at 
firft,  and  that  will  prevent  their  running  beyond  call,  and  fp 
they  may  more  eafily  be  brought  home  in  the  evening  3  but* 
you  may  by  degrees  give  the  hen  more  liberty,  and  ihe  will 
with  her  brood  return  home  of  her  own  accord. 

About  harveft  time  the  young  ones  may  be  fed  with  bar¬ 
ley  or  other  corn,  and  put  to  rooft  in  a  hen  houfe3  but  they 
muft  by  no  means  be  fuffered  to  fit  upon  the  ground,  left  they 
take  cold,  but  make  pearches  for  them,  and  then  they  may 
be  put  among  other  pea  fowls. 

As  for  luch  young  ones  as  the  pea’-hens  hatch  and  bring  up 
themielyes,  they  run  immediately  with  their  dams  into  the 
field,  and  find  their  food  if  they  have  liberty  3  but  if  the 
pea-hens  lay  and  fet  in  fome  place  appointed  for  them,  it 
will  not  be  proper  for  feveral  hens  and  their  broods  to  feed 
together;  becaufe  thoie  who  have  thefmaller  number,  or  the 
Smaller  chickens,  make  little  account  of  their  own,  when 
they  fee  other  hens  with  more  or  larger  chickens  than  thofe 

their  own  breed* 


The  pea-hen  when  fhe  is  at  liberty,  feeks  the  moft  private 
place  for  her  neft,  that  the  cock  may  not  dilturb  her  eggs, 
which  if  he  could  come  at,  would  be  in  danger  of  being  de- 
ftroy’d  by  his  lull  in  treading  the  hen,  even  while  fhe  is  fitting 
upon  the  neft  ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  belt  to  let  the  hen  m 
fuch  places  as  may  be  fecret  from  the  cock,  if  you  can;  nor 
indeed  fhould  they  come  in  the  way  of  the  cock,  till  the 
chickens  are  crefted  on  the  head,  for  before  that  time  the 
cock  will  chafe  the  chickens  and  often  kill  them ;  but  then 
they  are  fafe  as  to  receiving  any  harm  from  him. 

One  peacock  will  ferve  feven  pea-hens,  nor  fhould  he  have 
lefs  than  five,  otherwife  it  will  be  a  hazard  whether  the  eggs 
will  be  prolifick,  or  whether  he  does  not  kill  a  Angle  hen  or 
even  a  couple  by  his  too  great  luff. 

If  you  would  have  them  breed  early,  you  may  give  them 
beans  toafted  a  little  by  the  fire,  about  once  in  four  or  five 
days  ;  or  let  the  beans  he  thoroughly  warm  and  broken  to 
pieces ;  or  elfe  pafte  made  of  bean  flour  and  milk,  or  barley 
meal  and  milk  with  an  egg,  or  fpurry  feed,  which  will  pro¬ 
mote  their  breeding. 

If  there  be  many  cocks  together,  they  will  be  apt  to  weak* 
en  one  another,  by  fighting  about  treading  time,  and  they 
fhould  therefore  be  kept  feparate ;  however,  if  they  are  all 
of  one  breed,  they  will  live  the  more  quietly  together. 

The  hens  will  fometimes  lay  or  drop  their  eggs  as  they  fet 
upon  their  pearches,  and  therefore  their  pearches  fhould  not 
be  above  four  foot  from  the  ground,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
ftraw  laid  under  them  to  fave  the  eggs. 

The  moft  dangerous  time  in  the  breeding  thefe  fowls  is 
juft  at  the  timp  when  their  crefts  are  beginning  to  fhoot  from 
their  heads;  but  that  being  once  paft,  they  may  be  reckoned 
fafe  and  iec'ure  as  the  chickens  of  any  other  fowl. 

PEARS  to  freferve,  to  be  eaten  hot. 

Pare  them  and  put  them  into  a  new  earthen  pipkin,  allow¬ 
ing  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar  to  a  pound  of  pears,  and  a 
quart  of  red  wine,  and  as  much  water  as  will  cover  the  up- 
permoft;  cover  them,  and  let  them  fteiv  over  a  gentle  fire, 
itirring  them  frequently  that  they  may  not  flick  to  the  pip¬ 
kin,  and  when  they  are  half  enough,  put  to  them  fome  cin¬ 
namon  and  cloves ;  when  they  are  enough,  range  them  hand- 
iomely  in  a  dilh,  in  the  form  of  a  rofe,  and  pile  them  up  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid;  let  the  fyrup  cool  a  little,  then  pour 
it  upon  them,  and  ferve  them  up. 

F  f  4  PEASE 


PEASE  Green ,  to  preferred 

In  an  earthen  pot  put  one  half  water,  and  the  other  half  vi¬ 
negar,  into  this  put  green  peafe  3  cover  the  pot,  and  let  it 
be  well  flopp'd,  and  when  you  take  them  out  to  eat,  put 
them  in  frelh  water. 

Thefe  may  be  gathered  when  they  are  thoroughly  ripe, 
that  is,  when  the  cod  begins  to  turn  blacky  and  when  you 
have  taken  out  the  peafe,  pull  off  the  fkin  that  covers  them. 

To  put  PEASE  into  a  Ragoe. 

Gather  them  while  they  are  green,  fhell  them  and  put 
them  into  a  pan  with  butter  or  lard ;  to  which  add  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  to  make  them  boil,  feafoning  all  with  fair,  a  little  pariley 
and  chibol  cut  in  pieces,  and  when  they  are  done  enough 
thicken  the  fauce  with  a  little  cream,  and  ferve  it  up. 

To  flew  PEASE. 

Pat  them  into  a  pot  with  a  little  water,  butter,  fait  and 
pepper  *  or  you  may  fry  them  in  a  pan  with  butter,  or  other- 
wile  with  fait  and  pepper  and  a  little  flour,  moiftened  with 
fome  milk  or  fweet  cream,  which  is  the  better,  or  elfe  with 
fome  eggs  with  a  little  milk  put  to  them. 

To  fry  dry  PEASE. 

Firfl  fry  onions  or  chibbols,  and  feafon  them  with  fait  and 
pepper,  and  fine  herbs  3  and  when  they  are  ready  add  a  little 
vinegar  to  them. 


A  Green  PEASE  SOUP  without  Meat. 


While  you  are  flielling  the  peafe,  feparate  the  young 
from  the  old  3  and  boil  the  old  ones  till  they  are  fo  foft  that 
you  can  pafs  them  tf  rough  a  colander  3  then  put  the  liquor 
and  the  pulped  peafe  together,  into  this  put  in  the  young 
peafe  whole  3  adding  fome  pepper,  two  or  three  blades  of 
mace  and  fome  cloves. 

"When  the  yourg  peafe  are  boil’d  enough,  put  a  faggot  of 
thyme  and  fweet  marjoram,  a  little  mint,  fpinage  and  a  green 
onion  Aired,  but  not  too  finally  with  half  or  three  quarters 
of  a  pound  or  more  of  out  er  into  a  fauce-pan$  and  as  thefe 
boil  up  /hake  in  fome  flour,  to  boil  with  it  to  the  quantity  of 
a  [good  handful  or  more  3  put  aifo  a  loaf  of  French  bread 
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into  the  broth  to  boil  ^  then  mingle  the  broth  and  herbs,  t$c. 
together;  feaion  it  with  fait  to  your  palate,  and  add  fome 
fmall  white  toads  neatly  cut  and  the  young  peafe. 

A  very  good  PEASE  SOUP. 

Boil  three  or  four  pound  of  lean  coarfe  beef  in  two  gallons 
of  water,  with  three  pints  of  peafe,  till  the  meat  is  all  in  rags, 
and  llrain  it  from  the  meat  and  hufks;  but  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  you  drain  it,  put  in  two  or  three  anchovies.  Then  put 
into  a  fauce-pan  as  much  as  you  would  have  for  that  meal, 
with  an  onion  duck  with  cloves,  a  race  of  ginger  bruis’d,  a 
faggot  of  thyme,  favoury  and  parfley,  and  a  1 1 trie  pepper; 
boil  it  for  near  half  an  hour;  then  dir  in  a  piece  of  butter* 
and  having  fry’d  fome  forc’d  meat  balls,  bacon  and  French 
bread,  cut  into  dice  with  fpinage  boil’d  green,  put  thefe  to 
the  foup  in  the  dilh. 

A  PEASE  SOUP  for  Lent  or  any  f aft  ing  Days. 

Boil  a  quart  of  good  peafe  into  fix  quarts  of  water,  till 
they  are  very  foft  ;  then  take  out  fome  of  the  clear  liquor 
and  drain  the  peale  from  the  hulks  as  clean  as  may  be  ;  then 
boil  lome  butter,  and  when  it  breaks  in  the  middle  put  in 
an  onion  and  feme  mint,  cut  very  fmall,  fpinage,  forrel  and  a 
little  fallary,  cutgrofly;  let  thefe  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  dirring  them  often  ;  then  with  one  hand  fhake  in  feme 
dour,  while  with  the  other  hand  you  pour  in  the  thin  liquor ; 
then  put  into  the  drain’d  liquor  lome  pepper,  mace  and  fait, 
and  boil  it  for  an  hour  longer;  then  put  a  pint  of  fweet  thick 
cream  to  as  much  of  it  as  will  make  a  large  difh;  laying  a 
French  roll  crilp’d  and  dipp'd  in  milk  in  the  middle  of  the 

difh. 

Hard  PEASE  Soup. 

This  may  be  made  of  beef ;  but  a  leg  of  pork  is  much 
better  5  or  the  bones  of  pork  or  of  the  fliin  and  hock  of  a  leg 
of  pork,  after  laufages  have  been  made  of  the  meat  cut  off, 
will  make  a  good  jelly  broth. 

Strain  the  broth  hot  through  a  lieve,  and  to  every  quart 
of  liquor  put  half  a  pint  of  lplit  peafe  ;  or  to  three  quarts 
of  liquor  a  quart  of  whole  peafe. 

The  whole  peafe  when  boil’d  mud  be  pafs’d  through  a 
cullender  ;  but  the  Tplit  peafe  do  not  need  it ;  put  in  fallery 
accordingly  as  you  like  it  cut  fmall ;  dry’d  mint  and  fweet 

marjoram 
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marjoram  in  powder,  feafon  alfo  with  fait  ancf  pepper  $  boil 
all  till  the  fallary  is  tender. 

If  you  boil  a  leg  of  pork  this  is  to  be  done  when  the  meat 
is  taken  out  of  the  pot  •  but  if  you  make  loup  from  the 
bones,  boil  thefe  ingredients  afterwards  in  the  liquor. 

When  you  ferve  it  up,  ky  a  French  roll  in  the  middle  of 
the  difh,  and  garniih  the  border  of  the  difh.  with  rafped 
bread  lifted. 

Some  put  in  all  fpice  powdered,  which  is  agreeable  e- 
ucugh :  Others  ferving  it  up  put  in  toafted  bread  cut  into 
dice  3  and -others  in  the  boiling  add  the  leaves  of  white  beets. 


Green  PEASE  Fort  age. 


Boil  two  or  three  quarts  of  milk,  according  as  you  would 
have  them  thick  of  the  peale;  put  in  a  quart  of  peafe  /hell'd, 
add  fome  pepper  largely  beaten,  fome  dry  d  mint  and  fweet 
marjoram  in  powder  and  fait,  with  a  little  whole  fpice 
pounded. 

Boil  all  thefe  together  till  the  cream  rifes  5  then  flir  it  and 
ferve  it  hot. 

Let  your  peafe  be  boil’d  before  they  are  put  into  the  milk 


PELLITOR.Y  of  the  TV  ally  is  of  an  abfterfive,  reftrin- 
gen't  and  repercuffive  quality  5  being  fomewhat  cold  and  dry  • 
and  when  it  is  quite  fre/h,  half  pounded  and  applied  to  a  new 
wound,  it  will  cure  without  applying  any  thing  elfe. 

Iris  good  in  inflammations j  three  ounces  of  its  juice  or 
its  deco&ion  being  drank,  cures  the  lfoppage  of  urine,  or 
gonorrhea  and  cough. 

The  mouth  being  wafh’d  with  it,  cures  the  tooth-ache, 
puts  up  the  palate  of  the  mouth,  and  reitrains  the  inflamma¬ 
tion  oi  the  throat. 

A  water  diftilM  from  it  makes  the  fkin  of  the  face  fxnooth 

and  fair. 

The  decoTion  or  water  of  it  mix’d  with  fome  white  winq 
and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  is  good  to  provoke  urine  and  to 
bring  away  gravel. 

The  juice  of  it  dropp’d  into  the  ear  appeafes  the  pain.  • 

The  leaves  fry’d  with  frefh  butter  or  capon’s  greafe,  and 
brought  to  the  form  of  a  cataplafm  and  fo  apply’d  to  the 
belly,  allays  the  cholick. 

The  juice  being  mixt  with  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
wine  and  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  newly  niade,  e^ies  the  pains 
and  torments  of  the  ftonc. 
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A  cataplafm  being  made  of  green  pellitory  pounded  with 
bread  crumbs,  oil  of  lily,  rofes  or  camomile,  dififolves 
impofthumes  of  the  breaft. 

PENNY  ROYAL  is  odiferous  and  of  a  fharp  bitter  tafle, 
it  is  of  an  attenuating,  heating  and  ripening  quality. 

The  diftill’d  water  and  juice  of  it  are  good  for  clearing  the 
eye-fight  and  alfo  for  the  cure  of  the  itch  ;  they  diftipate  the 
grofs  humours  of  the  breaft,  provoke  the  menfes  and  urine, 
are  helpful  to  women  in  labour,  in  bringing  away  the  after¬ 
burthen. 

A  decofbion  of  it  with  hony  and  aloes  purges  melancholick 
humours  and  phlegm  in  the  lungs  ;  allays  pains  in  the  belly, 
inteftines  and  womb;  the  mouth'  being  wafh’d  with  it,  it  cures 
ulcers. 

PEONY. 

Authors  lay  that  the  qualities  of  the  peony  male  and  female 
are  the  fame  ;  that  the  root  is  good  for  removing  the  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  liver  and  cleanfes  the  reins,  puts  a  flop  to  loofe- 
Keftes,  and  dries  up  without  being  hot  ;  and  being  dry’d  h 
prefcrib’d  for  purging  women  after  a  lying-in :  it  flops  the 
overflowing  of  the  gall,  brings  ftones  out  of  the  bladder  and 
eafes  pains,  the  root  alfo  is  good  for  allaying  the  gripings  of 
the  guts  and  curing  the  jaundice  ;  the  black  feed  powdered 
and  put  into  wormwood  wine  will  cure  worms  in  children, 
and  is  good  againft  the  falling  ficknefs  ;  and  is  alfo  good  againft 
poifon. 

Fifteen  of  the  black  feeds  are  excellent  againft  the  fufFoca- 
tions  of  the  womb;  and  reduc’d  to  powder  and  drank  in  wine 
will  recover  loft  fpeech. 

T 

To  prepare  PERCH  with  Mujh rooms. 

Pick  and  cleanfe  your  mufhrooms  ;  cut  them  into  final! 
pieces,  then  ftew  them  in  afauce-pan  over  a  gentle  fire  with¬ 
out  any  liquor,  but  what  comes  from  them,  till  they  are 
tender  ;  then  pour  off  their  liquor  and  put  a  little  cream  to 
them  ;  in  the  mean  time  prepare  a  brace  of  large  perch,  by 
fcalding,wafhing  and  cutting  them  in  thick  dices  and  parboir 
ling  them;  then  put  the  filh  to  the  mufhrooms  and  aifo  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs  beaten,  parfly  boil’d  and  chopp’d  fmall, 
ik It,  grated  nutmeg,  and  lemon  juice;  keep  continually  ftir- 
fing  all  thefe  together  over  a  gentle  fire;  but  take  care  not 
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to  broak  the  fifh,  and  when  it  is  enough  garnifh  with  flices 
of  iemon  and  pickled  barberries. 

PERIWINKLE. 

The  periwinkle  is  of  anaflringent  nature,  and  very  bitter  : 
its  leaves  as  well  in  deco&ion  as  otherwile,  flop  all  forts  of 
fluxes,  whether  of  the  belly,  bleeding  or  menfes,  and  they 
will  even  fupprefs  the  whites,  after  having  purg’d  them 
away  ;  If  you  bruile  the  leaves  and  put  them  into  your  no- 
foils  they  will  Hop  the  bleeding  of  the  nofe $  they  will  do 
the  fame  if  you  put  them  about  your  neck,  upon  your  head 
like  a  hat,  or  upon  and  under  your  tongue  ;  if  you  chew  the 
leaves  they  will  cure  the  tooth  ach :  In  ihort,  if  you  put  this 
plant  into  a  tun  of  wine  for  iome  days  it  will  fine. 

An  excellent  Prefer  native  again  ft  the  PESTILENCE. 

Take  lavender,  mint,  rofemary,  rue,  fage  and  wormwood, 
of  each  a  handful,  put  them  into  four  quarts  of  the  belt  white 
wine  vinegar  to  infufe  5  put  all  together  into  a  Hone  bottle 
elofely  flopt  and  pafted,  fct  it  thus  on  warm  allies,  and  let  it 
Hand  for  eight  days. 

Then  drain  it  through  a  flannel  and  put  the  liquor  into 
bottles  •  and  to  every  quart  add  an  ounce  of  camphire,  then 
cork  the  bottles  very  dole  5  it  will  keep  good  many  years. 

With  this  liquor  wafh  your  mouth,  rub  your  temples  and 
loins  every  day  5  fnuff  a  little  up  your  noftrils,  when  you  go 
cut  into  the  air,  and  carry  a  ipunge  about  you  dipt  in  it  to  re- 
frefh  the  fmell,  when  you  think  there  is  occafion,  efpecially 
when  near  any  place  or  perlon  that  is  infefled. 

A  phyfician  in  the  duke  of  Per  wicks  army  in  the  year 
1721  informs  us  that  four  malefadors,  who  us’d  to  rob  the  in- 
feded  houles,  &c.  owned  at  their  execution,  that  they  had 
prefer- v’d  themfelves  from  the  contagion  by  ufing  this  medi¬ 
cine  only. 

PETITS  CHOUX,  i.  e.  fmall  coleworts,  a  fortofpafle 
for  .garnifh  made  cf  fat  cheefe,  flour,  eggs,  lalt,  &c.  baked  in 
a  pye  pan  and  iced  over  with  fine  fugar. 

PETITS  PATTEES. 

A  fort  of  little  pyes.  To  make  them  5  take  the  fie  (h  of 
carps,  eels  and  tench  5  half  flew  all  in  a  pan  with  mufhrooms, 
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and  afterwards  chop  them  finall  with  parlley,  chibbofe, 
thyme,  and  feafon  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves  and  nutmeg  3 
then  add  a  quantity  of  butter  equal  to  that  of  the  meat,  and' 
make  the  pyes  of  the  pufF-pafte. 

l’he  fame  after  the  Spanifh  Faftiion, 

Take  a  flice  of  bacon,  a  little  piece  of  veal,  and  the  bread  of 
a  chicken,  parboil  ail  3  minc’d  very  ifnall  in  a  pot,  and  fe atoned 
with  beaten  fpice,  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  adding  a  little  garlick 
and  rocambole,  while  the  pyes  are  making  with  fine  pade, 
which  will  fcrve  for  garnifhing  other  diihes,  indead  of  an 
outwork. 

PHEASANTS. 

In  the  month  of  May  fuch  as  breed  pheafants,  and  have 
let  the  hens,  may  expeft  them  to  hatch,  the  young  ones  mud 
then  be  put  into  a  box  about  four  foot  long,  13  inches  deep, 
and  13  inches  wide  with  a  partition  for  the  hen  14  inches 
from  one  end  divided  from  the  other  part  of  the  box  by  pa« 
lifades  three  or  four  inches  alunder  for  the  going  out  of  the 
young  pheafants  to  feed  3  that  part  defign’d  for  the  hen  mult 
be  dole  covered  at  the  top  3  and  the  part  o{  the  box  W'here  the 
pheafant  powts  are  to  feed,  mud  only  be  covered  with  a  net 
to  hinder  the  fparrows  and  other  birds  from  eating  up  their 
meat. 

In  this  box  confine  the  pheafants  for  10  days,  giving  them 
during  that  time  the  following  food:  fearch  a  wood  for  the 
eggs  of  the  black  horfe  emmets  or  feme  of  the  eggs  of  the 
red-emmets  3  but  the  black  are  the  bed,  provided  the  em¬ 
mets  themfelves  are  kill’d,  for  they  will  ding  the  young 
pheafants,  and  make  them  forbear  their  meat  till  they 
darve. 

The  way  of  killing  thele  is  to  put  earth  and  eggs  all  toge¬ 
ther  into  a  barrel,  fo  that  the  barrel  be  not  above  half  or  three 
quarters  full  3  then  light  fome  rags  dipt  in  brimdone  and 
put  into  the  barrel  and  cover  it  up  clofe  fhaking  it  now 
and  then,  while  the  Imother  of  the  brimdone  remains  and 
when  that  is  over,  fome  of  the  fame  rags  with  brimdone  may 
be  put  a  fecond  time  into  the  barrel,  that  the  live  emmets 
may  be  fuffocated  or  fo  much  weakened  that  they  may  eafily 
be  kill’d  and  feparated  from  the  eggs. 

Having  thus  procur’d  the  emmets  eggs,  pick  them  clean, 
from  the  earth,  and  throw  them  into  the  part  of  the  pheafants 
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feeding  box,  a  few  at  a  time,  repeating  it  every  half  hou£. 

But  if  you  feed  the  pheafants  with  the  red  emmets  eggs 
which  you  may  do  for  the  firfl  three  or  four  days  after  hat- 
thing,  you  need  not  kill  the  emmets  for  they  will  do  the 
pheaiant  powtsno  harm  5  but  their  eggs  are  very  fmall,  and 
it  is  troublcfome  to  get  enough  of  them. 

Befides  thefe  emmets  eggs,  they  rauft  have  for  the  firfl  fix 
days  while  they  are  in  the  box  a  pafle  made  for  them  of 
barley  flour,  beaten  up  with  an  egg*  fhell  and  all,  without 
adding  water  or  any  liquor  to  it. 

You  mu  ft  make  it  offuch  a  confidence,  that  you  may  rub 
it  between  your  fingers  into  fmall  pellets  of  the  fize  and 
Biape  of  black  ants  eggsj  but  thefe  pellets  muft  be  made,  but 
juft  while  you  are  feeding  them,  and  when  you  find  they 
will  eat  no  more,  fling  them  lome  emmets  eggs*  which  will 
create  in  them  a  frefh  appetite. 

During  the  firfl  fix  days  that  they  are  in  the  box  give  them 
milk  in  a  fhallow  tin  pan,  without  any  water  at  all,  and  let 
not  the  milk  be  four. 

About  the  7th  day  give  them  milk  and  water  mix’d  in 
equal  quantities,  and  then  make  their  pafle  of  milk  and  barly 
Hour  with  fome  egg- (hells  in  it  finely  powdered  ;  but  none  of 
the  egg  it  felf. 

About  the  10th  day  remove  them  out  of  the  box,  and  fet 
the  hen  under  a  coop  upon  a  green  plat  making  a  fence  round 
the  coop,  about  five  foot  clear  of  it,  and  a  foot,  and  a  half 
high,  this  may  be  made  either  with  boards  or  wires  as  you 
pleafe. 

This  fence  is  defign’d  to  keep  them  from  wandering  tod 
far  from  the  hen  before  they  have  flrength  enough  to  extri¬ 
cate  themfelves  out  of  the  entanglement  of  weeds  or  other 
impediments,  that  they  may  be  able  to  meet  with,  and  now 
you  may  bring  them  to  drink  water  and  make  their  pafle 
of  barley  meal,  water  and  egg-fhells  powdered  5  always  gi¬ 
ving  them  emmets  eggs  after  this  feeding. 

After  the  pheafant"  powts  have  been  confin'd  in  this  pen 
upon  the  grafs  plar  for  a  week,  that  is  when  they  are  about 
17  days  old,  remove  them,  fetting  them  on  a  frefh  green  plat 
and  give  them  liberty  to  run  or  fiy  where  they  pleafe  till 
Michaelmafs  5  but  they  will  not  leave  the  hen,  unlefs  they 
are  frighted  out  of  their  knowledge  by  dogs,  &c.  and  then 
too  they  will  loon  be  brought  together  by  the  call  of  the  hen 
or  a  whittle  to  which  you  may  ufe  them  when  you  feed 
them. 

And 


And  now  you  need  not  trouble  your  feif  to  kill  or  weaken 
the  pheafants  they  being  by  this  time  grown  to  be  a  match 
for  them  }  but  do  not  leave  this  off  all  at  once  5  but  by  de¬ 
grees,  and  continue  to  feed  them  as  before  till  there  is  new 
corn,  and  then  give  them  a  little  in  the  ear,  and  afterward* 
lome  peafe. 


PHEASANT,  to  know  if  they  are  good  for  eating  oblerve* 
that  if  this  bird  be  young  and  a  cock,  he  has  a  fhort  fpur, 
but  if  old  a  fmall  fharp  fpur  5  and  examine  if  it  be  not  cut 
or  pared. 

If  it  be  fit  it  has  a  vein  on  the  fide  of  the  bread:  under 
the  wing,  if  it  be  new,  it  has  a  fat  firm  vent  }  if  it  be  touch’d 
hard  with  the  finger  it  will  peel  }  if  it  be  young  it  has  a 
fmooth  leg  and  fine  fmooth  grain  on  the  flefh.  }  if  old  it  has 
a  rugged  wrinkled  grain  on  the  flefh  and  full  of  hairs  like 
an  old  yard  hen}  and  if  fhe  be  full  of  eggs  die  will  have  a 
fall  and  open  vent  if  not  full,  a  clofc  vent. 

To  drefs  a  PHEASANT. 

Pull,  dry  and  draw  him,  and  lard  with  freaked  bacon,  and 
then  roaft  him,  make  your  fauce  of  verjuice,  fait  and  pepper 
and  fome  orange,  and  ferve  him  up  to  table. 

To  make  a  hot  PHEASANT  Tye» 

Take  the  flefh  of  a  pheafant.and  that  of  a  large  fit  pullet, 
and  a  tender  piece  of  a  leg  of  veal  5  mix  all  well  together 
with  parfly,  chibbols,  moufferons,  common  mufhrooms, 
veal  fweet-breads,  boil’d  gammon  and  raw  bacon}  feafon 
with  fait,  pepper,  fpice  and  fine  herbs,  making  a  good 
godivoe  of  them }  as  alfo  a  fomewhat  ft rong  pafte  5  and  raife 
the  pye  either  with  a  double  or  fingle  cruft  }  bake  it,  take 
out  the  fat,  pour  in  a  muihroom  cullis  and  ferve  it  hot  to 
table. 


To  drefs  a  PHEASANT  with  Carp  Sauce . 


Trufs  the  pheafant,  then  cover  him  with  a  good  fiice  of 
bacon  ;  roaft  him  but  not  too  dry  }  while  he  is  roafting,  put 
fbme  dices  of  a  leg  of  veal  and  onions  dic’d  into  a  pan  with 
pardy  and  fine  herbs}  then  having  acarp  ready  gutted  and 
fcaled,and  cut  in  pieces,  range  it  in  the  fame  copper  pan,  and 
fet  it  on  Me  fire  till  the  whole  has  taken  colour. 


Then 


Then  pour  into  the  pan  fome  veal  gravcy  and  two  glades 
of  wine  5  add  al fo  a  little  rocambole,  muftirooms,  trufhes, 
chopt,  and  crufts  of  bread,  and  all  being  boil’d,  ltram  it 
through  a  fieve,  and  fee  that  the  fame  be  a  little  thickened. 

Then  take  the  bacon  off  the  pheafant  and  put  it  in,  giving 
it  five  or  fix  boils  and  lerve  it  up  hot. 

PIG’S  PETTITOES. 

The  pettitoes  having  been  well  drefs’d,  cut  them  into  halves 
and  tie  every  pettittoe  together,  then  put  into  a  proper 
pot,  fauce  pan,  ftew-pan,  &c.  a  lay  of  bards,  or  thin  dices 
of  bacon,  and  another  of  pettit-toes  and  fweet  herbs,  and  a 
third  of  petttitoes  and  bards,  and  io  on,  till  you  have  dilposM 
of  all  your  peitit-toes,  adding  a  quart  of  white  wine,  a  glafs 
of  fpirit  of  wine  with  anife,  coriander  and  a  bay  leaf  or  two, 
and  a  little  quickfilver  ;  cover  all  with  bards  of-  bacon,  and 
line  the  edges  of  the  pot  with  ftrong  paper,  tor  that  the  lid 
may  be  exactly  fitted  and  kept  clofie  ftopt. 

Then  fet  the  pot  between  two  fires  wich  mull  not  be  too 
quick,  that  the  pettitoes  may  ftcw  leifurely  for  io  or  12 
hours,  or  there  abouts,  then  take  them  our,  cool  them,  bread 
them  neatly  and  broil  them  on  a  grid- iron  in  order  to  be 
ferv’d  up  hot,  among  inter  meffes. 

This  is  a  French  way  and  call’d  a  la  faint e  Meneloout. 

They  may  be  alfo  drefs’d  another  way  only  with  water 
and  white  wine  mingled  together,  and  feafoning  them  well, 
and  putting  in  fome  leaf  fat  out  of  a  hogs  belly,  as  may  be 
done  in  the  other  way  ofdreffmg  them. 

fo  COLLAR  a  PIG.  | 

Split  the  pig  up  the  belly  and  back  5  bone  it,  wafh  it  clean  ! 
from  the  blood,  and  lay  it  to  foak  in  v/ater  for  a  day  and  a 
night  ;  fhifting  the  water  as  it  grows  red 5  take  it  out  and 
wipe  it  dry 5  ftrew  the  infides  with  lalt,  pepper,  cloves,  mace; 
pounded  and  nutmeg  grated,  then  roll  them  up  as  hard  and 
tight  as  you  pofiibly  can  in  two  collars;  bind  them  well 
about  with  tape;  then  few  them  up  in  cloths. 

As  for  the  liquor  in  which  they  are  to  be  boil’d,  let  that 
be  a  quart  of  wmte  wine,  a  little  vinegar,  and  the  reft  water 
a  great  deal  more  than  will  cover  the  collars,  becaufe  they 
mull  boil  leifurely  for  three  hours  or  more;  into  this  liquor, 
put  a  race  of  ginger,  a  nutmeg  cut  in  pieces,  two  blades  of 
mace,  and  a  few  cloves,  a  few  leaves  of  fage,  and  a  fprig  of 
Lays  and  lome  lalt.  Yvhen  j 
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When  they  have  been  boil’d  tender,  take  them  up  and 
ftpteeze  them  tight  in  the  cloth  5  that  they  may  come  out 
in  the  fhape  ;  when  the  liquor  they  were  boil’d  in  is  cold, 
put  to  it  half  a  pint  of  vinegar  and  keep  the  collars  in  it. 

To  flew  a  PIG. 

Firfl  road  the  pig  till  it  is  hot;  then  take  off  the  fkin  and 
cut -it  in  pieces;  then  put  it  into  a  dew  pan,  with  good 
gravey  and  white  wine,  dime  lalt,  pepper,  nutmeg  anti  01  ion, 
and  a  little  fweer  marjoram,  a  ht  k  elder  vinegar,  and  fome 
butter,  and  when  r  is  dew’d  enough,  lay  it  upon  ilppets 
and  garmfh  with  dic'd  lemon. 

Another  Way . 


Pirfi  road  the  pig  till  the  fkin  will  come  off  eafily,  then 
cut  it  in  imall  pieces  and  dew  it  in  white  wine,  with  a  bunch 
of  fweet-herbs,  iome  fair,  pepper,  cloves,  a  little  fweet- 
marjoram  powdered  and  an  oruom 

When  it  is  enough,  drain  off  the  liquor  it  was  dew’d  in 
and  take  part  of  it,  and  put  fome  muihrooms  into  it,  and 
thicken  it  with  cream,  and  it  will  be  an  excellent  difh. 

It  may  be  garnifhed  with  dices  of  lemon  and  pickled  bar¬ 
berries. 


To  PICKLE  PIGEONS, 

Fird  bone  the  pigeons  neatly  and  havmg  fe atoned  them 
with  ialt,  pepper,  cloves  and  mace  5  lew  them  up  on  their 
backs  and  tie  their  necks  &  d  rumps  ;  boil  them  m  a  quart 
ot  water,  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  half  a  pint  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  or  in  proportion  according  to  the  number  of 
the  pigtom,  add  a  imall  fagger  ot  kveet-nerbs,  and  a  bit  of 
lemon  peel,  when  they  have  boiled  enough,  take  them  out 
and  having  boil’d  and  feu  mm  d  the  liquor  very  clean,  let  it 
dand  till  it  is  very  cold,  then  pour  it  on  the  pigeons. 

Another  Way  to  prefer  ve  PIGEONS. 

As  fbon  as  they  are  kill’d,  pick’d  and  drawn,  wafh  them 
well  from  the  blood  and  bone  them,  then  feafon  them  well 
with  fait  and  pepper,  mace,  and  grated  nutmeg  ;  boil  them 
in  water  and  vinegar  in  equal  quantities  with  doves  or  other 
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For  the  PILES,  fivelVd  and  painful ,  an  Ointment , 

I  Take  elder  flowers,  infufe  them  in  linfeed  oil  in  a  glafs, 
I  let  them  ftand  in  the  fun  for  a  month,  then  ftrain  it,  and  to 
I  a  fpoonful  of  this  oil  add  an  ounce  ofbees-wax,  and  a  quart- 
|  ter  of  an  ounce  of  turpentine,  and  half  the  yolk  of  an  egg  • 
|  heat  all  thefe  together  in  a  mortar,  fpread  it  on  a  cloth, 
and  apply  it  to  the  piles. 

Another  for  the  Same , 

Take  of  linfeed  oil  one  ounce,  virgin  wax  the  fame 
quantity,  camphire  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  oil  of  amber 
half  a  dram  3  melt  thele  all  together,  and  fpread  it  in 
plaflers,  and  apply  it.  This  is  very  good  when  the  piles 
are  very  painful. 

But  the  beft  way  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  ex¬ 
tremity,  is  to  keep  the  body  always  open  with  lenitive  e- 
le&uary,  flower  of  brimftone,  fyrup  of  roles  3  or  any  gentle 
medicine,  among  which  ftewed  prunes  are  very  good. 

For  the  PILES. 

Boil  an  handful  of  the  leaves  of  the  herb  mullein  in  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  fweeten  it  with  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of 
violets  3  and  drink  every  night  when  you  go  to  bed  for  five 
or  fix  weeks,  and  it  will  certainly  remove  the  caule  of  the 
diflemper. 

Another  very  excellent. 

Take  one  ounce  of  flower  of  fulphur,  and  four  ounces 
of  fine  fugar,  pound  them  with  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
mucilage  of  gum  tacamahaca  mix’d  with  four  ounces  of 
red  rcfe  water, 

Make  this  mafs  into  lozenges,  and  dry  them  before  the 
Are,  or  in  a  gentle  oven  3  and  take  about  the  quantity  of  a 
dram  every  day. 

This  is  a  valuable  medicine  and  Is  us'd  in  the  Wed- 

Indies . 

PIMPERNEL,  is  of  an  abfterflve  quality,  Is  good  for 
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pojjfon. 


pains,  is  aiio  efficacious  agamic  the  plague  and 
If  a  perfon  take  it  before  he  goes  to  bed9  and 
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be  covered  up  warm,  it  will  caufe  him  to  fweat  out  the 
peftilential  humours.  Its  water  or  juice  is  good  for  the 
bitings  of  mad  dogs. 

The  juice  being  us’d  as  a  gargle,  purges  phlegm,  and 
gives  eafe  in  the  tooth-ache  ;  and  being  put  in  the  oppofite 
noftril.  it  hinders  the  increafe  of  inflammations. 

The  juice  alfo  being  taken  at  the  nole,  evacuates  phlegm 
from  the  brain;  the  fame  being  apply’d  with  honey  diflolves 
every  thing  that  difturbs  the  fight. 

Pimpernel  with  red  or  blue  leaves,  being  applied  to  the 
eyes,  or  the  juice  dropp’d  into  them,  takes  away  inflamma¬ 
tions  and  dimnefs  of  fight. 

The  blue  pimpernel  being  boil’d  with  fait  and  water, 
is  good  for  curing  the  itch. 

A  PIPPIN  TART. 

Take  golden  pippins,  cut  them  in  halves,  and  core 
them;  then  flew  them  with  half  their  weight  of  fugar  and 
fome  lemon  peel,  cut  in  long  thin  flices  and  water  enough  to 
cover  them.  \ 

When  they  are  clear,  they  are  enough  ;  then  fet  them 
by  to  cool,  and  flrain  oflf  the  fyrup  or  liquor,  and  put  that 
In  a  pan,  and  let  it  flew  gently  with  fome  flices  of  candied 
lemon  or  orange  peel. 

Having  prepared  a  fweet  pafte  in  a  di(h,  lay  in  the 
pippins,  and  pour  the  fyrup  and  fweet  meats  over  them, 
and  fet  it  in  a  gentle  oven  ;  and  when  it  is  hot  pour  fome 
cream  either  pure  or  artificial  over  it  and  l'erve  it  up  to 
table. 

Tafie  cf  PIPPINS,  fyc. 

Scald  large  golden  pippins  or  golden  rennets, with  their 
{kins  on,  then  pare,  core,  and  pound  them  well  in  a  marble 
mortar  with  a  little  grated  lemon  peel  , 

Weigh  the  pulp,  and  take  their  weight  in  fine  fugar, 
add  a  little  water  and  boil  that  in  a  fkillet  to  a  candy 
height  ;  then  put  in  the  fruit,  and  boil  them  thick  in  the 
fyrup  till  they  will  leave  the  fkillet ;  and  when  it  is  grown 
almoft  cold,  work  it  up  with  fine  loaf  iugar  powdered  and 
make  it  into  cakes,  and  dry  them. 
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Ho  f  refer  ve  PIPPINS. 

Let  your  pippins  be  either  golden  or  Kentijh.  Firft 
boil  the  rind  of  an  orange  very  tender,  and  let  it  lie  in 
water  two  or  three  days  ;  then  make  a  ftrong  jelly  with 
pippins,  and  pals  them  through  a  jelly  bag.  Pare  the 
pippins,  and  Icoop  out  all  the  core  at  the  ftalk  end :  For 
every  half  dozen  of  pippins,  allow  a  pound  of  fugar,  and 
three  half  quarterns  of  a  pint  of  watery  boil  the  fugar  and 
fcum  it  well,  put  in  the  pippins  and  the  rind  of  an  orange 
cut  into  llices  5  make  them  boil  as  faff  as  you  can,  till 
the  fugar  is  become  very  thick,  and  almoft  to  a  candy  ; 
then  put  in  a  pint  of  pippin  jelly,  make  them  boil  very 
brilkly  till  they  jelly  very  well  5  then  add  the  juice  of  a  le¬ 
mon,  and  having  given  it  one  boil,  put  it  into  pots  or  glades 
with  the  orange  mix’d  with  them. 

Kentijh  pippins  are  better  in  halves  than  whole. 

lo  preferve  Golden  PIPPINS. 

Allow  a  pound  of  double  refin’d  fugar  to  every  pound  of 
your  apples,  and  a  pint  of  fpring  water  •  pare  the  pippins 
very  neatly,  taking  out  the  flalks  and  eyes  ;  and  having 
let  the  water  and  fugar  on  the  fire,  put  the  fruit  into  them; 
cover  them  clofe  and  make  them  boil  as  fad  as  may  be 
for  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour  *  then  let  them  off  a  little  to 
cool:  Then  let  them  on  again,  making  them  boil  as  fa  ft  as 
they  did  before,  and  for  hall  a  quarter  of  an  hour  *  repeat 
this  three  or  four  times,  till  they  are  very  clear  ;  cover 
them  very  clofe,  and  let  them  ftand  till  you  have  made  the 
following  jelly  for  them. 

To  make  CODLIN  or  PIPPIN  felly. 

Slice  a  pound  of  either  codlins  or  pippins  into  a  pint  of 
fpring  water  *  boil  them  till  all  the  tafte  of  the  fruit  is 
gone  into  the  liquor,  then  drain  it  out,  and  to  a  pint,  add 
a  pound  of  double  refin’d  fugar  again  ;  then  put  in  your 
codlin  liquor,  and  boil  it  a  little  together  as  faft  as  you 
can  •  then  put  in  your  fruit,  and  make  them  boil  faft  for 
a  little  while  ;  and  juft  before  the  lad  boiling,  fqueeze  in 
the  juice  of  a  lemon;  then  give  it  another  quick  boiling, 
take  great  care  that  they  do  not  lole  their  colour. 

Then  take  out  the  apples,  and  put  them  into  the 
glaftes  with  the  jelly. 
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2a flew  Golden  PIPPINS. 

Pare  the  pippins,  and  fcoop  out  the  cores  nicely  with 
a  fmall  fcoop  3  put  them  in  water,  to  preferve  their  colour  3 
to  each  pound  of  thefe  apples,  allow  half  a  pound  of 
double  refin’d  iugar,  and  a  pint  of  water  3  boil  and  feunx 
the  fyrup,  and  afterwards  put  in  the  pippins,  and  make 
them  boil  briikly  that  they  may  be  clear  5  and  when  they 
are  fo,  put  in  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  and  feme  juice  of  le¬ 
mon  to  your  palate. 

A  PISTACHIO  CREAM. 

Take  a  pound  of  piftachio  nuts,  break  the  ilieftls  and 
blanch  the  kernels,  and  pound  but  a  couple  of  dozen,  the 
reft  are  to  be  flic’d-  to  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  cream, 
with  a  little  milk 5  then  put  them  into  a  quart  of  cream, 
yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte  with  fine 
lugar  5  put  in  two  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  lpmage  ftamp’d 
and  flrain’d*  fet  it  all  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  juft  boil  3 
and  when  it  is  to  be  ferv’d  up,  put  the  Ilic’d  kernels  on 
the  top. 

If  yeu  like  it  thick,  you  may  add  the  whites  of  a  couple 
of  eggs.  < 

PLAGUE  WATER 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts  5  balm, 
carduus,  dragons,  goats-rue,  mint,  rofemary,  rue  and  fcor- 
zonera 3  of  each  an  handful  and  an  half  5  roots  of  angelica, 
butter-bur,  mafterwort,  and  peony,  of  each  three  ounces  3 
macerate  and  diftil  them  as  ufual. 

Another  Way . 

Take  proof  fpirits  6  quarts,  water  3  quarts  *  the  roots 
of  gentian,  mafterwort  and  fnakeweed*  of  each  one  ounce, 
green  walnuts  bruifed  twelve  3  rue  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  half  and  ounce,  camphire  one  dram,  horehound  one 
ounce,  faffron  one  dram,  Venice  treacle  and  mithridate  of 
each  half  an  ounce  3  diftii  and  fweeten  with  white  fugar  one 
pound  and  a  quarter. 

But  obferve  the  faffron  is  beft  added  after  the  diftilla- 

tion. 
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London  PLAGUE  WATER, 


Take  proof  fpirirs  one  gallon,  water  two  quarts,  white 
wi  le  vinegar,  one  quart  ;  green  walnuts,  12  ounces  5  ange¬ 
lica  root  f  »ur  ounces  ;  angelica  leaves,  fage,  fcordium,  of 
each  a  handful  and  a  half;  camphire,  gentian,  ginger, 
and  long  pepper,  of  each  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  5  con- 
trayerva,  elecampane,  fnake  root,  zedoary  and  vipers  fle/h, 
of  each  two  ounces;  Venice  treacle  and  mithridate,  of  each 
two  ounces;  macerate  them  till  the  vermes  are  imbib’d  by 
the  liquid,  and  diftil  according  to  art. 

EPIDEM1CK  er  PLAGUE  WATER. 

Take  agrimony,  angelica  with  the  roots,  balm,  betony,  ce- 
ladine,  carduus  centaury,  dragons,  mugworf,  marigold  flow¬ 
ers,  rofemary  flowers,  rue,  fage,  fcabious,  icordium,  tor- 
mentil  with  the  roots,  wormwood,  of  each  four  ounces  ;  ele¬ 
campane,  gentian,  liquorice  and  zedoary,  of  each  two  ounces  « 
bruife  and  {lice  the  ingredients,  and  infufe  them  in  fix  quarts 
of  moloftes  fpirirs  ;  adding  three  quarts  and  a  pint  of  f'pring 
water;  diftil  and  fweeten  with  half  a  pound  of  fine  fugar. 

I’he  PESTILENCE  or  PLAGUE  in  Swine. 


This  difeaie  being  accounted  infectious,  if  a  hog  be  fiezed 
with  it,  he  muft  be  immediately  feparated  from  the  reft, 
and  put  at  feme  diftance  from  them. 

Let  the  hog  have  clean  ftraw,  and  give  him  about  a  pint 
of  good  white  wine  or  railins,  wherein  fome  of  the  roots  of 
the  polypody  of  the  oak  have  been  boil'd  5  and  in  which  10 
or  1 2  ivy  berries  have  been  infus’d. 

This  medicine  will  purge  him,  and  by  corre£fing  his  fto- 
mach,  will  difeharge  the  diftemper. 

If  another  hog  ihould  after  the  firft  be  attack’d  with  this 
diftemper;  clean  out  the  houfe  well,  give  freih  ftraw,  and 
at  his  firft  entrance  give  him  fome  bunches  of  freih  worm¬ 
wood  to  feed  upon  at  his  pleafure,  and  give  him  the  medecine 
before  preferib’d  ;  do  this  upon  every  freih  occaflon, 

PLANTAIN. 

The  leaves  of  plantain  are  good  for  all  forts  of  ulcers,  and 
for  cicatrizing  fuch  as  are  old ;  they  take  away  red  blotches 

inflame 


inflammations,  emrods  and  tetters ;  they  flop  the  bloody  flux, 
and  in  general  cool  all  inflamed  parts. 

A  water  diftilld  from  them  has  the  fame  qualities,  and  is 
very  good  for  defluxions  of  the  eyes;  and  if  drank  with  fugar 
and  wine,  it  relieves  ulcers  in  the  bladder. 

If  plantain  leaves  be  pounded  and  fqueezed,  and  two  drams 
of  the  juice  taken  before  the  fit  comes,  it  will  render  the  fit 
of  a  tertian  ague  much  fhorter  and  eaiier  than  otherwiie  it 
would  be ;  and  the  juice  of  the  root,  if  deep’d  or  pounded 
will  do  the  fame  ;  or  the  root  it  felf  if  fteep’d  in  forge -water. 

The  leaves  are  good  to  be  applied  to  hot  gouts  to  cool 
them,  and  efpecially  in  the  beginning. 

If  the  mouth  be  walk'd  with  the  juice,  it  will  cure  ul¬ 
cers  in  it. 

The  leed  of  plantain  being  pounded  and  drank  in  rough 
wine,  will  powerfully  flop  all  fpitting  of  blood,  provided  the 
perfon  has  no  fever  upon  him. 

The  leaves  being  pounded  and  applied,  take  away  pains 
and  fwellingsof  dislocations. 

Plantain  is  good  for  curing  burns;  and  if  mixt  with  the 
white  of  an  egg,  it  will  cure  lo  that  no  fear  fhall  remain. 

The  leaves  are  alfo  good  for  an  inflammation  in  rhe  eyes, 
the  mouth  being  wafh’d  with  them,  will  cure  bloody 
gums. 

The  leaves  alfo  boil’d  in  wine,  are  recommended  for  ul¬ 
cers  in  the  bladder,  and  difeafes  in  the  reins. 

The  root  being  chew’d,  will  cure  the  tooth-ache,  and  the 
mouth  being  wafh’d  with  the  decoftion  of  it,  will  have  the 
fame  effect. 

An  excellent  ToJfet-'Drink  in  a  PLEURISY. 

Infufe  two  ounces  of  flax  feed  bruis’d  in  a  pint  of  clear 
poffet-drink ;  drink  this  at  a  draught  every  morning  and  at 
night,  if  very  ill. 

For  the  PLEURISY. 

Take  red  poppies,  dandelion,  hyflop  and  broom-tops,  of 
each  two  handfuls,  fhred  them ;  of  flax  feeds  bruis’d  two 
ounces ;  frefh  orange  peel,  four  ounces,  and  nine  balls  of 
frefh  ftone  horfe-dung;  put  thefe  all  into  a  gallon  of  milk, 
and  diftil  it  in  a  cold  Hill. 

This  is  an  excellent  water,  and  may  be  drank  freely  of. 

You 


You  may  put  a  fpoonful  of  fack  or  white  wine  into  every 
glafs,  if  you  think  it  is  too  cold. 

Another  for  the  Same, 

Make  a  pofifet  drink  pretty  thick,  with  fmall  ale  and  white 
wine,  and  in  a  quart  of  that,  infufe  three  balls  of  horfe-dung, 
and  an  ounce  of  anmfeeds  for  three  hours*  flrain  it,  and 
drink  half  a  pint  at  a  time,  as  often  as  you  pleaie. 

j For  a  PLEURISY  and  a  FEVER. 

After  the  patient  has  been  bled  once  or  twice,  according 
as  there  has  been  occafson*  let  him  take  an  ounce  of  linfeed 
oil  new  drawn,  fweetened  with  fyrup  of  lemons,  well  ihaken 
together  till  they  are  mix’d  3  and  let  him  take  this  quantity 
every  four  hours  3  and  when  he  is  going  to  reft,  give  him  30 
grains  of  Gafcoigne’s  powder,  with  a  compofing  draught. 

He  muft  forbear  malt  liquor,  and  take  care  not  to  take 
cold. 

This  has  done  great  cures,  when  taken  in  time  3  and  will 
prevent  the  diftemper  falling  upon  the  lungs. 

lb  dry  GREEN  PLUMS. 

Let  the  plums  be  of  the  amber  fort,  take  them  while  they 
are  green,  prick  them  all  over  with  a  pin  3  and  having  boil¬ 
ing  hot  water  ready, throw  in  the  plums  3  let  there  be  fo  much 
water  that  the  plums  being  putin  do  not  make  it  cold  3  cover 
them  very  dole,  and  let  them  Hand  till  all  is  almoH  cold  3 
then  fet  them  on  a  gentle  fire,  but  let  them  not  boil  3  repeat 
this  three  or  four  times,  and  when  you  perceive  the  fkins  to 
crack  fling  in  a  handful  of  alum  in  fine  powder,  and  keep 
them  in  a  fcalding  Hate  till  they  begin  to  be  green,  then 
jet  them  have  a  boil  clofe  covered  :  When  they  are  green, 
put  them  into  frefh  hot  water,  and  let  them  Hand  all  night  5 
the  next  morning  clarify  as  much  fugar  as  will  cover  them  3 
then  having  firft  drain'd  the  plums,  put  them  into  the  fyrup, 
give  them  two  or  three  boils  3  do  this  daily  for  two  or  three 
days,  till  you  find  them  very  clear.  Then  let  them  Hand 
an  the  fyrup  for  a.  week  or  more  3  then  lay  them  on  fieves3 
and  fet  them  in  a  hot  Hove  to  dry. 

If  you  would  bring  the  plums  to  greenefs  very  quickly,  ufe 
verdegrcafe  finely  ^beaten,  infiead  of  alum,  and  add  feme  vi¬ 
negar  5 


negar  5  fhake  it  in  a  bottle,  and  put  it  into  them  when  the 
fkins  begin  to  crack,  give  them  a  boil  and  they  will  be  quick¬ 
ly  green. 

Some  of  them  may  alfo  be  put  into  a  codlin  jelly,  having 
firfl  boil’d  the  jelly  with  its  weight  ot  fugar. 

"bto  dry  Amber  or  white  PLUMS. 

Firfl  flit  the  plums  in  the  feam ;  then  make  a  thin  fyrup, 
and  if  you  have  any  apncock  fyrup,  after  the  apricocks  have 
been  dry’d,  put  a  pint  of  fyrup  to  two  quarts  of  water  •  but 
if  you  have  not  apncock  lyrup,  then  make  a  thin  lyrup. 

Make  this  fyrup  fcalding  hot,  and  then  put  in  the  plums  » 
there  mull  be  enough  to  more  than  cover  the  plums  •  keep 
them  under  the  fyrup  or  they  will  turn  red  5  Jet  them  be 
kept  in  a  fcalding  lfate  till  they  are  tender,  but  not  too  foft. 

Then  having  ready  prepar’d  a  thick  fyrup  of  the  lame  fugar 
clarified  and  cold  enough  to  cover  the  plums  *  let  them 
boil,  but  not  too  faff,  till  they  are  very  tender  and  clear,  fet- 
ting  them  fome times  off  the  fire  5  then  lay  a  paper  dole  to 
them,  and  fet  them  by  till  the  next  day  ;  then  boil  them 
again  till  the  fyrup  is  very  thick  ;  let  them  lie  in  the  fyrup 
four  or  five  days,  and  then  lay  them  on  iieves  to  dry. 

You  may  do  fome  in  codlin  jelly;  firfl  boiling  the  jelly 
with  its  weight  of  fugar,  and  putting  in  the  plums  hot  to  the 
jelly.  Put  them  up  in  pots  orglaffes. 

Jo  dry  Slack  Tear  PLUMS,  Mufcle  5LIJMS,  or  great 

moguls; 

Firfl  done  the  plums,  then  put  them  in  a  large  earthen 
pan;  make  a  fyrup  with  a  pound  ot  fugar  and  three  pints  of 
water;  boil  the  fyrup  well,  and  when  it  has  Hood  till  it  is 
focold  that  you  can  bear  your  hand  in  it,  put  it  to  the  plums  ; 
cover  them  clofe,  and  fet  them  by  for  all  night;  the  next  day 
having  heated  the  fyrup  two  or  three  times  but  never  too  hot ; 
when  they  are  tender  lay  them  on  fieves,  with  the  Hit  down¬ 
wards  to  dry. 

Set  them  into  a.n  oven  after  bread  and  pyes  have  been 
drawn ;  let  them  Hand  all  night ;  then  turn  them  and  fet 
them  into  a  cool  oven  again,  or  in  a  hot  dove  for  a  day  or 
two;  but  if  they  are  too  dry  they  will  not  be  dnooth  5  then 
make  a  jam  to  fill  them  with. 

'Fake  10  pounds  of  plums,  the  fame  "with  your  duns  ;  cut 
them  off  the  Hones,  and  allow  them  three  pound  of  fugar 

powder- 


powdered  5  boil  them  gently  on  a  flack  Are,  continually  Air- 
ring  them  till  they  are  grown  fo  Aiff  that  they  will  lie  on  a 
heap  in  the  pan  ;  this  will  take  up  at  leafl  four  or  five  hours. 

This  done,  lay  it  on  earthen  plates,  and  when  it  is  cold, 
break  it  with  your  hands  and  fill  the  {kins;  then  wafli  every 
plum,  and  wipe  off  all  the  clam  with  a  cloth. 

As  you  warn  them  lay  them  on  a  fieve  5  let  them  into  an 
oven  made  as'hot  as  for  the  fkins  ;  let  them  {land  all  night, 
and  they  will  be  blue  in  the  morning. 

The  great  white  Mogul  makes  a  fine  black  plum  ;  thefe 
are  to  be  Aoned  and  put  in  after  the  fyrup,  either  with  or 
after  the  black  plum,  and  the  fyrup  mult  be  heated  every 
day,  till  they  become  of  a  dark  colour*  they  will  become 
blue  as  well  as  the  muffel  plums,  and  better  than  the  black 
pear  plums. 

If  any  of  thefe  plums  grow  ruAy  in  the  winter  time,  put 
them  into  boiling  hot  water  5  but  let  them  not  lie  in  it  any 
longer  than  to  be  well  wafh’d, 

Lay  them  on  a  fieve,  not  fingly,  but  one  on  another,  and 
they  will  blue  the  better;  fet  them  in  a  cool  oven  all  night 
and  they  will  become  as  blue  and  frefli  as  at  firfi. 

To  dry  PLUMS,  after  the  French  Fafhion. 

Put  white  pear-plums  or  any  large  black  plums  into  an 
earthen  pot  ;  make  plum  fyrup  almoA  Raiding  hot  ;  then 
pour  it  on  the  plums,  and  give  the  lyrup  a  icald  every  day, 
till  they  are  tender  and  red;  then  lay  them  on  ftoves,  and 
fet  them  in  an  oven  to  dry,  and  turn  them  every  day  till  they 
are  thoroughly  dry  ;  then  lay  them  between  papers  and  keep 
them  in  a  dry  place. 

To  preferve  WHITE  PEAR  PLUMS. 

Firft  flit  the  plums,  then  feald  them  in  a  thin  fyrup  ;  as  if 
you  were  to  dry  them ;  then  put  them  into  a  thick  lyrup  of 
clarified  lugar,  fufficient  to  cover  them  ;  let  them  boil  very 
flowly,  till  they  become  very  clear ;  fetting  them  now  and 
then  over  the  fire. 

Let  the  fyrup  be  made  with  the  weight  or  fomething  more 
of  clarified  fugar,  when  they  are  come  to  be  tender  and 
clear  ;  allow  for  every  pound  of  plums  ( when  they  are  rawj 
a  pint  of  apple  jelly,  and  a  pound  of  fine  fugar,  boiling  it 
till  it  jellies  ;  put  the  plums  into  the  jelly  before  they  are 
cold  ;  but  not  more  than  half  the  lyrup  they  were  boiled  in  5 


then  boil  them  together  till  they  jelly  well  ;  put  them  up  in 
pots  or  glaffes,  with  papers  clofe  to  them, 

Some  of  them  may  be  kept  and  put  into  the  jelly  as  they 
are  us’d. 

preferve  Black  Tear  PLUMS  or  DAMASCENS. 

Take  four  pound  of  plums,  flit  them  in  the  feam  $  then 
:  take  three  pints  of  jelly  made  of  the  fame  plum,  and  feven 
pound  of  lugar;  boil  the  jelly  and  fugar,  and  fcum  it  very 
well  ;  put  the  plums  in  a  pot,  pour  the  jelly  on  them  fcalding 
hot  :  When  they  are  almod  cold  heat  them  again 5  repeat 
this  till  they  are  tender,  and  then  let  them  by  for  two  or  three 
!  days,  giving  them  a  heat  every  day  ;  then  boil  them  till  they 
are  clear  and  jelly  5  but  take  care  not  to  boil  them  too  fall. 

WHITE  PLUM  PASTE. 

According  to  the  quantity  you  intend  to  make,  to  a  pint  of 
water  allow  a  pound  of  iugar  at  lead  5  boil  them  and  alfo 
fet  fome  water  to  boil,  ancl  when  it  does  boil  put  in  your 
:  plums  ;  let  them  have  but  jud  one  boil,  and  then  take  them 
out  with  a  ladle;  as  they  flip  their  fkins  off ;  pull  off  the 
!  Ikins,  and  put  the  plums  into  the  fyrup ;  be  as  quick  as  you 
can  in  doing  this,  led  they  fhould  turn. 

Boil  them  till  they  are  all  to  mafh,  and  to  a  quart  of  plums 
add  a  pint  of  apple  jelly  ;  boil  them  well  together,  and  pulp 
it  through  an  hair  fieve ;  and  to  a  quart  of  this  put  three 
pounds  of  lifted  fugar;  let  the  jelly  boil,  before  you  ihake  in 
the  fugar,  and  let  it  fcaid  till  the  fugar  is  all  melted;  fcum  it, 

I  put  it  into  pots,  and  dry  it  in  a  dove. 

Another  Way . 

Let  the  plums  be  half  white  and  half  red;  boil  them 
.  in  jud  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them;  to  every  quart  of 
plums  allow  a  pint  of  apple  jelly;  boil  thefe  well  together; 
pulp  it  through  a  hair  fieve,  and  to  a  quart  of  jelly  allow 
three  pound  of  fugar ;  fcaid  it  till  the  fugar  is  all  melted  ; 
Ikim  it  well  and  fill  it  into  pots  ;  then  dry  it  as  you  do  other 
cakes. 

Some  of  this  may  be  put  into  plates,  and  made  into  fruit 
jumbals, 

5  WHITE 


WHITE  Tear  PLUM  CLEAR  CAKES. 


Take  as  many  white  pear  plums  as  will  make  a  quart, 
and  as  much  boiling  water  as  will  cover  them  •  make  them 
boil  a  great  pace,  till  they  are  in  pieces  3  then  having  pre¬ 
par’d  a  quart  of  apple  jelly,  put  it  to  the  plums  and  boil  them 
together  very  brandy  3  then  pais  it  through  a  jelly  bag. 

To  each  quart  allow  three  pound  of  lifted  fugar  3  fir  ft 
boiling  the  jelly,  and  then  fhaking  in  the  fugar  3  fet  it  on 
the  fire,  keep  it  in  a  fcald  till  the  fugar  is  melted  3  put  it  in¬ 
to  pots,  fer  them  in  a  ftove  3  dry  them  and  turn  them,  as  you 
do  other  clear  cakes. 

RED  PLUM  CLEAR  CAKES. 

Let  the  plums  behalf  white  and  half  black,  or  inftead  of 
the  latter,  of  damalcens  one  third  part  3  boil  theie  very  well 
in  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them  3  and  to  one  part  of 
plums  allow  a  quart  of  apple  jelly  3  when  they  have  been 
bod’d  well  together,  pafs  it  through  a  jelly  bag  3  to  a  quart 
of  jelly  add  three  pound  of  fugar,  ihaking  in  the  fugar  while 
the  jelly  is  boiling  3  let  it  fcald  but  not  boil  3  pafs  it  through 
a  thin  ftraincr  into  a  broad  pan,  that  you  may  icum  it  3  then 
put  it  into  pots  and  fet  it  in  a  Hove. 

When  it  is  candied,  turn  it  as  other  clear  cakes. 

It  may  be  made  either  paler  or  redder,  according  to  your 
mind,  with  more  or  fewer  black  plums. 

An  extraordinary  good  PLUM  CAKE. 

Take  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  fine  flour,  and  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  butter;  which  put  to  the  flour 3  add  three 
pounds  and  a  half  of  currants,  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  ounce  of  mace,  and  half  as  much  cloves,  and  finely 
pounded;  half  a  pound  of  fugar,  the  yolks  of  eight  and 
whites  of  fix  eggs 3  pour  in  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  good 
ale  yeafl,  and  as  much  cream  warmed  as  will  be  enough  to 
wet  it;  pouring  lack  to  the  cream  to  make  it  as  thick  as  but¬ 
ter  3  pound  likewife  half  a  pound  of  almonds  with  fack  and 
orange-flower-water  3  but  do  it  not  fine,  but  grofly  3  add  half 
a  pound  of  orange,  lemon  and  citron  peel,  or  more  if  you 
pleafe  3  mix  all  well  together,  put  it  into  a  hoop  with  a  fhect 
of  paper  under  it  to  fave  the  bottom. 


Tb  make  PLUM  POTTAGE. 


Take  a  pretty  large  leg  of  beef  ;  boil  it  in  as  much  broth 
as  will  be  of  a  jelly  when  cold  ;  ftram  it  and  let  it  by  till  it  is 
cold,  that  you  may  take  off  the  fat  3  then  fet  it  on  the  fire 
again,  and  to  every  quart  of  broth  allow  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  currants,  and  two  ounces  of  raifins  clean  pick’d  and  walk’d  5 
flew  alfo  two  pounds  of  prunes  5  and  when  they  are  plump’d, 
pick  the  faireit  to  put  in  whole,  and  pulp  the  reft  through  a 
cullender,  and  waih  the  ftones  and  fkins  clean  in  fonie  of  the 
broth. 

Add  to  every  four  quarts,  the  crumb  of  a  penny  white 
loaf  grated,  and  half  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  the  lame  quanti¬ 
ty  of  cloves  and  mace  5  and  the  weight  of  all  thefe  three 
fpices,  of  cinnamon  3  let  the  ipice  be  finely  powdered,  and  add 
fait  and  fugar  to  your  taile  5  when  the  fruit  is  plump’d  it  is 
enough. 

Juft  before  you  take  it  off  the  fire,  fqueeze  in  the  juice  of 
three  or  four  lemons,  and  put  in  the  peel  of  a  couple,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  claret  to  a  gallon  5  and  alio  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  fack,  which  muft  be  put  in  with  the  fruit. 

POLY,  is  a  plant  that  is  bitter  tailed,  incifive,  aperitive 
and  abfterlive*  The  decoflion  is  good  in  the  obftruclions  of 
the  noble  and  inward  parts 5  it  provokes  urine  and  the  Men- 
fes ,  and  is  us’d  while  green  in  the  healing  of  wounds  ;  being 
applied  frefh  to  the  forehead  it  is  good  for  catara£ls  and  dim- 
;  nels  of  fight ;  and  fome  affirm  that  there  is  not  a  better  re¬ 
medy. 


POLYPODY. 
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That  which  grows  on  trees  is  the  beft,  and  efpecially  that 
on  the  oak,  and  that  which  is  neither  too  green  nor  too  old 3 
or  elfe  it  will  have  either  too  much  or  too  little  moifture. 

The  roots  of  it  being  a  little  bruifed  and  boil’d  with  mal¬ 
lows,  beet,  or  the  like,  purges  gently. 

Alio  a  ptiian  is  made  of  it  5  and  being  reduc’d  to  a  powder, 
it  enters  the  compofttion  of  medicines  for  evacuating  choler 
and  phlegm;  being  taken  as  fnuff,  and  well  pulveriz’d,  it 
confumes  a  polypus;  and  being  wolb  about  the  neck, prevents 
all  diftempers  to  which  the  nofe  is' ’liable. 


POLITRl. 
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POLYTRICHON. 


This  plant  has  a  drying,  diffolving  and  digefling  quality* 
The  deco£fion  of  it  is  good  in  the  done,  and  for  cleanfing 
the  lungs,  difcharging  the  grok  humours  that  flop  the  diarr¬ 
hoea,  and  has  the  lame  effects  as  Adi  am  hum  ;  being  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly  to  the  head  it  makes  the  hair  grow  again 
that  has  fallen  off  by  reafon  of  ficknels* 

POMATUM,  to  make. 

Take  two  ounces  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  two  drams 
or  lome thing  more  of  mutton  fuer,  newly  kill’d,  and  lome 
orkanet  fcrap’d;  boil  thefe  all  together,  and  keep  it  for  ule. 

Or  you  may  make  ufe  of  oil  of  jeflamin,  or  fome  other 
flower  you  like,  lnflead  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds.  The 
oil  ot  fweet  almonds  ought  to  be  that  which  is  cold  drawn. 

,  POPPY. 

The  vertues  are;  they  are  good  for  flopping  of  loofenefleq, 
afluagmg  pams,  preventing  coughings,  and  alla)ing  vapours, 
and  in  a  word  are  narcotic  and  promote  fleep. 

They  are  boil’d  in  dccoCficns  for  gly Iters,  and  are  good 
for  removing  chohcks. 

The  juice  has  a  more  powerful  vertue ;  but  is  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  opium  being  the  juice  drawn  from  the  heads  of  them, 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  the  feed  of  a  vetch,  will  allay  pains; 
and  above  ail  the  head  ache,  procures  deep,  prevents  cough¬ 
ing  and  defluxions  upon  the  flomach. 

Compound  POPPY  Water. 

Take  proof  fpirirs  one  gallon,  into  which  put  as  many  red 
poppies,  as  the  fpirirs  will  wet ;  put  them  in  a  gla>s  bottle, 
and  Vet  them  in  the  fun  for  two  or  three  days;  rhen  add  a 
quarrer  of  a  pound  ofraifins  dic’d,  of  figs  and  bquordh  cut 
in  pieces,  of  each  two  ounces;  cardamums,  coriander  feed 
and  cubebs,  of  each  ore  dram;  bruife  rhe  fpices  and  put 
them  into  the  Aid  with  three  quarts  ox  common  waiter,  lute 
it  well  and  with  a  gentle  fire  diflil  off,  while  the  faints  appear  5 
then  put  the  diddl'd  liquor  into  a  wade  mouth  glafs  veifel, 
and  add  to  it  twG  handfuls  of  frefh  red  poppy  flowers,  of 
cinnamon,  one  dram;  citron  peel  a  quarter  ot  an  ounce,  nut¬ 
megs  and  roace,  of  each  half  a  dram  5  white  lugar  half  a 

pounds 
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pound  diffolv’d  in  a  pint  of  water  5  let  thefe  infufe  for  two 
or  three  days  more;  then  ftrain  off  the  liquor,  and  pafs  is 
it  thro’  a  filtre  or  flannel  bag  for  ufe. 

¥0  roaft  a  2?  re  aft  of  PORK, 

Take  a  breafl  of  pork,  having  as  much  fkin  left  00 
a  very  large  brealt  as  you  can  get  •  bone  it,  and  rub  it 
pretty  well  with  fait  all  over  •  then  take  fage,  a  little  thyme 
fhred  fmall,  a  whole  nutmeg,  and  a  little  cloves  and  mace 
finely  beaten  5  ftrew  the  fpice  and  herbs  all  over,  the  meat 
very  thick,  and  rub  it  in  5  then  roll  it  up  tight  with  the 
flelh  inward,  Hitch  it  fait  together,  and  roaft  it  lengthways 
till  it  is  enough. 

¥0  PICKLE  PORK. 

Firfl  bone  it  and  having  cut  it  into  fuch  pieces  as  will 
lie  belt  in  the  powdering  tub;  rub  every  piece  well  with  fait 
petre  and  common  fait,  of  each  an  equal  quantity  ;  covering 
it  with  ialt,  and  alfo  Itrewmgfalt  in  the  bottom  of  the  pow¬ 
dering  tub;  and  laying  the  pieces  as  clofe  one  to  another  as 
you  poffibly  can  ;  alfo  ftrewing  fait  round  the  fides  of  the 
tub. 

As  you  find  the  fait  melts  on  the  top,  ftrew  on  more  :  Thus 
ordered,  it  will  keep  a  great  while  and  be  very  good* 

PICKL’D  PORK. 

For  Green  Bacon  or  ‘Pickl'd  Pork,  which  are  one  and 
the  fame  ;  the  belt  way  will  be  to  feald  the  hog. 

When  you  have  kill’d  and  drefs’d  a  hog,  let  him  hang  up 
for  24  hours  before  he  is  cut  out,  if  he  be  defign’d  for 
pickled  pork,  then  cut  him  in  pieces  as  you  think  conve¬ 
nient,  arid  fprinkle  upon  them  a  little  common  fait,  which 
will  draw  out  the  more  bloody  juices  from  the  flelh,  and 
prepare  it  to  receive  the  falts,  which  are  afterwards  to  be  ufed 
the  better,  and  will  alfo  make  the  pork  keep  longer. 

If  the  hog  be  of  a  large  fize,  it  will  be  belt  to  take  out 
the  bones  ;  becaufe  when  the  flefh  is  grefs,  the  meat  will  be 
apt  to  taint  or  grow  mufty,  where  the  bones  join  to  it. 
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If  the  hog  weighs  21  Hone  after  it  has  been  drefs’d,  mix 
the  following  ingredients  well  together  in  an  iron  pan  let  el¬ 
ver  the  fire  till  they  are  hot,  viz. 

-Three  quarters  of  a  peck  of  common  fait,  fix  ounces  of 
flit  petre  or  nitre,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  petre-lalt,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  coarie  fugar  *  rub  this  mix¬ 
ture  well  upon  the  feveral  pieces  of  pork  while  it  is  hot, 
fparing  no  pains  in  doing  it  ;  for  this  will  make  the  ialts 
penetrate  the  better  into  the  Hefli  and  render  it  the  fooner 
ready  for  eating. 

Having  done  this,  lay  them  clofe  together  in  well  glaz'd 
earthen  powdering  pans,  and  turn  them  every  other  day  for 
a  fortnight,  every  time  rubbing  them  well  with  common 
fait  ;  changing  the  pieces  that  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
to  the  top,  that  they  may  be  pickled  5  taking  care  to  keep 
the  veflels  clofe  covered. 

If  all  the  pieces  do  not  feel  hard  in  ten  days  or  a  fort¬ 
night,  after  this  management  his  a  fign  that  they  want  fait 
and  good  rubbing,  and  mud  be  rubb’d  afrelh  with  fait  5 
for  the  ffubbornnels  of  the  flefhis  the  furefl  fign  of  its  be¬ 
ing  well  cured. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  time  mention’d,  it  is  fuppofcd 
that  the  pieces  weigh  four  or  at  mod  five  pounds  each  ;  if 
they  be  larger,  you  may  double  the  quantity  of  fugar,  and 
they  will  require  a  longer  time  before  they  are  cur'd,  and 
coniequentiy  the  more  trouble  in  fhifting  them.  Some 
who  have  doubled  the  quantity  at  firft  preferib’d,  affirm 
that  it  has  dill  a  better  effect  than  the  quantity  of  fugar 
preferib’d,  althoJ  the  pieces  are  not  above  four  pounds 
each. 

A  certain  author  fays,  that  of  all  the  pickled  pork  he 
ever  eat  ;  or  all  the  mod  admired  bacons  of  Europe ,  no 
fiefh  is  fhorter  or  finer  than  the  pork  prepared  as  before 
directed,  or  is  the  fat  firmer,  or  of  a  more  agreeable  colour 
in  any,  than  you  find  it  in  this. 

A  POTATO  PYE,  j 

Boil  two  pound  of  Spanifh  potatoes  till  they  are  tender^  * 
then  peel  them,  and  dice  them  rhe  long  way;  lay  ihem  in  a 
didi  and  having  the  marrow  of  four  bones  in  pretty  large  j 
pieces;  lay  it  upon  the  potatoes ;  add  two  ounces  of  pre»  1 
Serv’d  barberries,  the  fame  quantity  of  ^itron  and  lemon  i 
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peel,  fix  fiices  oflemon  dipp’d  in  fugar,  the  rind  being  cut 
off  5  pour  in  alfo  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  canary  -  cover  the 
potatoes  with  puff-pafte,  and  when  the  cruft  is  baked,  it  is 
enough 

When  it  comes  out  of  the  oven,  take  off  the  lid,  let  it 
cool  a  little,  and  having  made  a  caudle  of  half  a  pint  of 
canary  5  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  beaten  cinnamon,  make  it  very  lweet 
and  pour  it  into  the  pye  5  but  take  care  the  caudle  do  not 
turn  in  the  making. 

POULTRY. 

It  may  not  be  unneceffary  here  firft  to  take  notice  of 
the  difference  between  fowls  and  birds  5  which  may  be 
diftingui lli’d  as  follows. 

A  fowl  always  leads  its  young  to  meat,  and  a  bird  carries 
the  meat  to  the  young  •  and  for  this  reafon  we  find  that 
fowls  always  make  their  nefts  upon  the  ground;  while  birds 
for  the  moft  part  build  their  nefts  aloft  ;  fo  that  our  common 
poultry  are  fowls,  the  pheafant,  partridge,  peacock,  turky, 
buftard,  quail,  lapwing,  and  fuch  like  are  fowls  •  but  a 
pigeon  is  a  bird,  and  a  ftork  or  crane,  and  a  heron  are 
birds,  for  they  build  their  nefts  aloft,  and  carry  meat  to 
their  young  ones. 

The  character iftick  of  the  poultry-kind  are  alfo  to  have 
fliort,  ftrong  and  fomewhat  crooked  bills,  which  are  the 
beft  fitted  for  picking  up  the  grains  of  corn,  pulfe,  and  o- 
ther  feeds,  which  are  chiefly  what  thefe  fowls  feed  upon  * 
and  we  may  obferve,  that  as  neither  fowls  nor  birds,  have 
teeth  to  chew  their  food  with,  for  that  reafon  they  are  by 
nature  provided,  not  only  with  a  crop  to  mollify  and  foftem 
their  meat  •  but  alfo  with  a  ftomach  furnilh’d  with  thick 
ftrong  mufcies,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  grind  the  grains  of 
corn,  or  any  hard  meat  which  they  fwallow  whole  *  which 
is  perform’d  by  the  belp  of  little  ftones,  which  fowls  and 
birds  fwallow  now  and  then,  and  which  fupply  to  them  the 
I  want  of  teeth. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  fowls  for  the  moft  part  lay 
a  greater  number  of  eggs  than  birds  do,  even  many  m?re 
than  they  can  fet  upon  at  one  time  :  Some  have  laid  to 
the  number  of  305  whereas  fcarce  any  bird  lays  above  five 
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or  fix,  except  the  wren  and  the  tom  tit,  and  a  pigeon  no 
more  than  two. 

Again  poultry  contrary  to  birds  or  others  of  the  wing’d 
race  are  armed  with  ipurs,  and  cocks  of  the  common  poul¬ 
try  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  diurnal  or  day  fowls  by 
crowing  or  tinging  m  the  mghr,  as  alfo  does  the  nightingale 
diftinguifh  it  fell  from  the  reft  of  the  bird-kind. 

As  for  the  life  of  common  poultry,  fome  authors  make 
it  to  be  about  ten  years  ;  but  that  a  cock  becomes  unfit 
for  the  hens  after  they  are  four  years  old  ;  and  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that  a  cock  fhould  have  no  more  than  fix  or 
feven  hens,  to  have  ftrong  and  healthful  chickens. 

When  fowls  are  near  their  laying-time,  fpurry  feed,  and 
buck  wheat  is  an  excellent  ftrengthenmg  for  them. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  a  capon  being  made  to  bring  up  a 
brood  of  chickens,  like  a  hen  chucking  of  them,  brooding 
them,  and  leading  them  to  their  meat,  does'it  with  as  much 
tendernefs  as  a  hen  or  their  dams  would  have  done. 

Some  in  order  ro  make  a  capon  very  tame  and  familiar, 
fo  as  to  take  meat  out  of  one’s  hand  5  about  the  evening  do 
pluck  the  feathers  of  the  bread,  and  to  rub  the  bare  fkin 
with  nettles,  and  then  to  put  the  chickens  to  him,  which 
immediately  running  under  his  bread  and  belly,  and  fo 
rubbing  his  bread  gently  wnh  their  heads,  do  perhaps  al¬ 
lay  the  dinging  and  itching  occasioned  by  the  nettles  $  or 
probably  they  may  contribute  to  the  warming  of  that  part 
where  the  feathers  are  pluck'd  off :  But  the  bare  part 
mud  be  rubbed  with  nettles  for  three  or  four  nights  one  af¬ 
ter  another,  till  he  begins  to  love  and  delight  in  the  chic¬ 
kens. 

When  a  capon  has  been  accufloned  to  this  office  ;  he  will 
not  eafiiy  leave  it  cd ;  but  as  foon  as  he  has  brought  up 
one  brood  of  chickens,  another  may  be  put  to  him,  and  fo 
&  third  when  the  fecond  brood  are  able  to  fliift  for  them- 
felves. 

Tho’  the  forts  of  houfe  or  common  poultry  are  many  5  but 
the  ufe  of  them  for  the  table  is  the  fame,  therefore  I  fhal! 
take  notice  only  of  fuch  as  are  of  the  large  dunghd  land; 
or  of  the  Hamburgh  fort  of  the  game  kind,  and  the  fmall 
‘Dutch  kind*  which  lad  fome  admire  for  the  fatnefs  of  their 
flefh,  and  for  their  being  great  layers,  efpecially  in  the 
winter  5  but  the  larged  fort  do  certainly  lay  the  larged  eggs. 


As  for  the  game  breed,  fome  have  a  notion  that  their  Hefh 
is  whiter  and  tenderer  than  the  other  iort;  hut  as  they 
are  very  quarrelfome,  this  contributes  to  render  themfelves 
and  their  broods  weak. 

If  you  would  have  a  large  flock  of  poultry,  it  Is  abfo- 
iurely  neceffary,  not  only  to  iecurc  the  hen  houfe  well  from 
vermin  ;  but  alio  to  keep  it  dry  and  clean,  and  to  allow 
them  as  much  air  as  may  be;  for  if  it  be  not  often  clean’d, 
the  fee nt  of  the  dung  will  give  the  fowls  the  roup. 

Care  mufl  like  wife  be  taken  that  their  perches  may  be 
conveniently  and  eafily  plac’d,  and  that  they  be  not  over  a* 
ny  of  the  hen’s  nefts,  which  ought  always  to  be  clean  and 
dry,  bedded  with  ftraw,  for  hay  is  apt  to  make  fitting  hens 
faint  and  weak. 

When  you  defign  to  let  a  hen,  lay  up  her  eggs  as  fihe  lays 
them  in  a  dry  barn;  and  when  Hie  clucks  pur  no  more  in  her 
neft  than  fhe  can  well  cover, 

Many  hens  will  cluck  in  March  for  fetting,  and  In  this 
cafe  choofe  the  eggs  from  good  breeders,  and  particularly 
from  lome  that  are  little  more  than  a  year  old  ;  but  chufc 
the  old  hen  to  fit  upon  the  eggs,  for  they  will  fit  clofe  and 
will  bring  forth  the  bell  brood  of  chickens,  and  be  more 
careful  in  bringing  them  up,  than  the  young  ones. 

You  may  alio  in  this  month  fet  duck  eggs  under  the  hens, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  goofe  eggs  may  be  forwarded  in 
the  fame  manner  ;  but  you  mu  ft  be  fare  to  fet  them  under 
a  hen  of  the  large  breed,  and  not  to  fet  more  eggs  under 
her  than  the  can  cover  dole. 

Mr.  'Bradley  tell  us,  that  he  has  us’d  a  method  of  hatch- 
;  ing  eggs  fbme  what  after  the  Egyptian  manner;  m  a  hotbed 
of  horfe  dung  or  tanners  bark,  as  follows. 

Take  an  earthen  veflcl  like  a  garden  pot  ;  but  not  quite 
i  fo  deep,  fill  it  half  way  with  wool  or  cotton,  and  lay  as 
many  eggs  on  the  bed  as  will  make  a  fingle  layer,  fo  as  not 
to  come  within  an  inch  of  thefides  of  the  veffel  ;  then  fill  up 
the  pot  with  wool,  covering  the  eggs  about  four  inches 
thick,  and  fet  the  pot  up  to  the  rims  in  the  bed,  with  a  frame 
and  glafles,  fuch  as  is  uied  for  cucumbers,  and  thefe  eggs  will 
be  hatched  in  due  time. 

But  if  the  weather  proves  very  cold,  they  muft  be  care¬ 
fully  nurft  by  the  fire,  and  if  they  be  water  fowls  they  muft 
have  pans  of  water  agreeably  warm,  which  they  will  ot 
their  own  accord  go  into.  If  you  can  make  fowls  lay,  you 
'  may  always  hatch  them. 
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The  eggs  of  many  forts  of  curious  fowls  may  be  trans¬ 
ported  from  one  plaee  to  another  in  boxes  of  bran  clofe  fhut 
down,  in  order  either  to  fet  under  hens,  or  to  be  hatch’d 
this  artificial  way. 

Fb  fatten  Fowls. 

The  bell  way  to  fatten  chickens,  is  to  put  them  up  in 
coops,  and  to  feed  them  with  barley  meal  ;  but  particularly 
to  put  a  fmall  quantity  of  brick  dull  in  their  water,  which 
they  fliould  never  be  without  ;  becaufe  it  gives  them  an  ap¬ 
petite  to  their  meat,  and  fattens  them  in  a  fhort  time. 

For  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  all  fowls  and  birds  have 
two  domachs  as  they  may  be  call’d  5  the  one  is  the  crop 
which  foftens  their  meat  ;  and  the  other  the  gizzard  that 
macerates  it  5  in  the  lafb  is  always  found  fmall  ftones  and 
fharp  fand  which  help  to  do  that  office;  and  without  them, 
or  fomething  of  that  kind  a  fowl  will  fail  in  its  appetite 
for  eating  ;  fo  the  gizzard  cannot  macerate  and  grind  th# 
meat  fait  enough  to  difeharge  it  into  the  crop,  without 
fuch  land  or  Hones,  and  this  is  affided  by  the  brick  dull. 

In  the  choice  of  fowl  for  eating;  thofe  that  are  white- 
leg’d,  and  white  feathered,  are  accounted  tenderer  and  finer 
In  their  flefh  tnan  thofe  of  any  other  colour,  and  are  at  the 
fame  time  much  weaker  ;  and  for  this  reaion  cock-fighters 
do  not  approve  of  them. 

Thofe  of  black  feathers,  are  accounted  the  hotted  and 
mod  dery,  and  their  flelli  is  coarfer  than  that  of  other  fowls* 

It  is  an  obfervation,  that  the  flefh  of  fowls  or  chickens 
boil’d,  is  more  eafle  of  digedion,  than  that  of  thei'e  that 
are  roaded,  and  the  flelh  of  the  legs,  than  that  of  the 
bread. 

And  Mr.  Fay  obferves,  that  the  parts  of  fowls  that  are 
mod  in  action  are  edeem’d  the  bed  ;  and  accordingly  he  pre¬ 
fers  the  legs  of  a  tame  fowl,  and  the  wings  of  wild  ones  ;  that 
is  the  flefhy  part  of  the  bread. 

It  is  to  be  objedfed,  that  poultry  are  more  fubjedl  to 
breed  early  as  they  are  invigorated  by  hot  food,  or  a  plen¬ 
ty  of  wholefome  food  ;  therefore  let  them  not  want  in 
cemher  and  January ,  that  you  may  have  chickens  fit  for 
the  table  in  April. 

I%e  POX  in  Swine, 

This  d idem  per  is  remarkable  in  hogs  that  have  been 
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fcanted  of  their  necefiary  fuftenance,  and  efpecially  water  ; 
tho’  tome  have  imagined  that  it  proceeded  from  a  vene¬ 
real  caufe,  by  which  the  blood  has  been  corrupted. 

It  appears  in  many  lores  upon  the  body,  and  whatever 
boar  or  low  happens  to  be  infeffed  with  it*  will  never, 
thrive  altho’  they  have  the  bell  of  food  given  them. 

For  the  cure,  give  them  inwardly  three  large  fpoonfuls 
of  treacle  in  water  that  has  firlt  been  made  indifferently 
fweet  with  honey,  about  a  pint  at  a  time,  and  annoint  the 
fores  with  flour  of  brimftone  well  rmxt  with  hog’s  lard  3  to 
which  you  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  tobacco  duff 

While  the  inward  medecme  of  treacle  is  given,  keep  the 
hog  in  a  houfe  by  himfelf  till  he  is  cured, 

PR  AW  LINS  or  fryd  ALMONDS. 

Take  a  pound  of  the  befl  for  dan  almonds,  rub  them  ve¬ 
ry  clean  from  dull  3  then  wet  a  pound  of  loaf  lugar  with 
orange  flower-water,  and  having  boil’d  it  to  a  fyrup,  throw 
in  the  almonds,  and  boil  them  to  a  candy,  keeping  conlfantly 
flirrmg  them  till  they  are  dry  3  then  lay  them  into  a  dilh, 
picking  out  the  loofe  bits  and  knobs,  which  will  be  about 
them  3  then  put  the  almonds  again  into  the  prefervingpan, 
and  fet  them  over  a  flow  fire,  till  fome  of  their  oil  comes 
from  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan. 

A  PAN-PUDDING  to  fry . 

To  a  quart  of  milk,  put  a  pound  and  half  of  flour,  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  teef  fuet,  Hired  very  fine,  and  lif¬ 
ted  through  a  cullender  3  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  cur¬ 
rants  pick’d,  wafli’d  and  plump’d 3  feafon  with  fait,  nutmeg, 
and  a  little  fugar  3  fix  or  eight  eggs  beaten  and  ftraink^  af¬ 
ter  you  have  mixed  all  well  together,  fry  them  in  a  good 
quantity  of  lard  or  dripping,  making  them  little  bigger  than 
fritters. 

A  very  good  PLUM  PUDDING. 

Shred  a  pound  of  fuet  very  fmall,  lift  it,  and  a  pound  of 
raifins  fton’d,  four  fpoonfuls  of  flour,  and  as  many  of  fu¬ 
gar,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  3  heaten  with  a  little  lalt  *  tie  it 
up  tight  and  boil  it  at  leaft  four  hours. 
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BOTTLED  PUNCH 


Take  a  gallon  of  good  brandy,  and  put  to  it  the  parings 
of  fix  lemons,  and  as  many  oranges  5  let  them  infufe  for  four 
days. 

In  the  mean  time  take  fix  quarts  of  fo ft  water,  and 
a  pound  and  an  half  of  fine  lugar,  with  the  whites  of  fix 
eggs,  beaten  up  to  a  froth  in  a  little  of  the  cold  water  $  mix 
them  together,  and  let  the  liquor  over  the  fire,  and  when 
it  boils  leum  it,  as  long  as  any  fcum  riles.  Then  fet  it  by 

till  it  is  cold,  and  then  put  it  up  tinto  a  proper  veffel, 

and  add  to  it  the  brandy  with  the  peels,  and  as  much  of  the 
pieces  of  lemons  as  you  think  fit  •  flop  up  the  veffel  clofe 
and  let  it  fiand  for  fix  weeks  ;  then  rack  it  off  for  uie. 

This  is  a  Arong  punch  to  be  ufed  only  as  a  cordial  dram 

of  a  grateful  tafle  and  flavour,  and  is  fold  in  fome  taverns 
under  a  foreign  name. 

PURSLAIN,  is  good  againfl:  all  diforders  proceeding 
from  hot  caufes,  as  inflammations  of  the  kidneys,  liver,  Ao- 
mach,  %£c.  urine,  lofs  of  blood,  dry  cough,  venereal  heats, 
gonorrheas,  burning  fevers. 

The  juice  and  feed  are  good  for  fevers  in  young  children, 
and  killing  of  worms  5  and  a  water  diflilfd  from  them,  has 
the  fame  effefh. 

Purflain  furpaffes  lettice  in  quality  3  it  not  only  has  all 
the  virtues  the  other  has,  but  is  alio  good  for  pains  in 
the  bladder,  and  heat  in  the  kidnics  5  it  allays  the  heat  of 
fevers,  and  carnal  concupifcence,  and  being  applied  to 
wounds  that  are  difpoled  to  a  gangrene  it  puts  a  flop 
to  it. 

Being  chew’d  it  cures  ulcers  in  the  mouth,  tooth-  ache, 
and  the  dwelling  of  the  gums. 

The  feed  being  given  with  hony,  gives  relief  to  thofe 
that  are  troubled  with  the  fhortnefs  of  breath. 

Half  a  glafs  of  the  juices  of  purflain  with  a  little  fugar,  will 
flop  the  fpitting  of  blood,  and  the  overflowing  of  womens 
psenfes. 

The  herb  being  applied  to  the  forehead,  allays  the  head¬ 
ache 

A  SWEET  PYE. 

Take  either  a  loin  of  lamb  which  will  need  fcarce  any 
snore  than  its  own  fat  3  or  a  couple  of  chickens,  to  which 
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you  may  allow  half  a  pound  either  of  marrow  or  butter  ; 
feafon  with  fait,  fugar,  pounded  cloves  and  mace  5  lay 
your  lamb  or  chickens  into  a  difh,  and  add  five  yolks  of 
hard  eggs  and  lome  forc’d  meat  balls,  made  as  follows. 

Take  a  pound  of  lean  veal,  mince  it  finall  with  half  a 
pound  of  beef  fuet,  a  little  partly,  fpinage  and  thyme,  fhred 
veryfmall  and  mix’d  up  with  grated  bread,  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  feafbn’d  with  fait,  fugar,  cloves  and  mace  3  pound 
all  thefe  very  well  in  a  mortar, and  colour  it  with  a  little  juice 
of  fpinage,  and  make  it  up  into  large  balls,  of  which  lay  as 
many  into  the  pye  as  will  conveniently  lie  3  alfo  fhred  a  le¬ 
mon  peel  and  put  in,  and  alfo  fome  fweet  meats  and  a  cof¬ 
fee  difh  of  water,  with  the  juice  of  a  large  lemon.  1 

Cover  this  with  a  puff  pafte,  and  when  it  comes  out  of  the 
oven  cut  up  the  lid,  that  the  greatnefs  of  the  heat  may  abate, 
and  then  pour  in  the  following  caudle. 

Thicken  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  with  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  and  fweeten  it  according  as  you  think  fit. 

PARIS  PYES. 

Parboil  a  capon  a  little  (or  a  couple  of  chicken?)  boil  and 
fkin  it  3  then  mince  it  very  fine  3  fhred  a  pound  of  fuet  as  fine  3 
blanch  a  pound  of  almonds,  pound  them  with  canary  or 
orange-flower-water,  enough  to  keep  them  from  oiling  3  fea¬ 
fon  all  with  a  little  fait,  nutmeg,  cloves  and  mace,  and  dou¬ 
ble  the  quantity  of  fugar  to  the  fpice  and  fait,  and  having 
mix’d  all  the  ingredients  well  together  3  make  them  into  lit¬ 
tle  puff  petits  patties,  either  to  be  baked  or  fry’d. 

Before  you  clofe  them  up,  lay  thin  dices  of  candied  orange, 
citron  or  lemon  peel  3  bits  of  marrow  and  the  kernels  ofpifU- 
chio  nuts. 

A  CHESHIRE  PYE  with  PORK. 

Take  fome  loin  or  leg  of  pork  faked,  cut  it  into  pieces  in 
the  form  of  dice,  or  as  you  would  do  for  a  hafh.  It  is  no 
matter  if  it  be  boil’d  or  roafled  3  then  having  par’d  an  equal 
quantity  of  potatoes  and  cut  them  into  dice,  or  into  fliccs. 
Make  your  pye  cruft,  and  lay  fome  butter  in  pieces  in  the 
bottom  with  pepper  and  fait  3  then  put  in  the  meat  and  pota¬ 
toes,  and  feafon  them  according  to  your  liking  3  but  the  com¬ 
mon  feafoning  is  pepper  and  fait,  and  lay  on  the  top  fome 
pieces  of  butter.  Clofe  up  the  pye,  put  in  a  pint  of  water 
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jud  before  it  goes  in,  and  bake  it  in  a  gentle  oven.  The 
water  mull  not  be  put  in  the  night  before,  for  if  fo  it  will 
fpoil  the  pye. 


UAXLS  to  drefs  d  la  ffraife,  i.  e.  between  two  fires, 
and  in  a  ragoe. 

‘i  ake  fome  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  ox  marrow,  fait,  pepper* 
and  pardey,  and  force  the  quails  with  this  larce  3  then  lay 
bards  of  bacon  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  or  pot,  and  alio  dices 
of  beef  and  veal  3  lay  the  quails  upon  them,  leafoning  rhem 
with  fait,  pepper  and  fweet  herbs,  and  bake  them  gently  be¬ 
tween  two  fires,  and  when  they  are  enough,  having  ready  a  ra¬ 
goe  made  of  veal  tweet-breads,  truffles,  cocks  combs  and 
rnufhrooms,  into  this  put  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  iome 
cream,  lerve  them  up  in  it  hot. 

Or  you  may  make  your  ragoe  by  flitting  the  quails  in 
halves,  but  not  feparating  them,  and  fry  them  in  lard  feafon- 
ed  with  flit,  pepper,  fweet  herbs  and  nutmeg 3  adding  fome 
rnufhrooms  and  a  little  flour,  and  when  you  ferve  them  ups 
add  mutton  gravy  and  lemon  juice. 

QUAIL  POTTAGE,  to  make. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe  fluff  the  quails  with  a  farce  made 
of  capons  bread  and  beef  marrow,  feaioned  with  fair,  pep¬ 
per,  nutmeg,  and  the  yolks  of  raw  eggs  3  boil  them  in  an 
earthen  pot  or  otherwise  3  with  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs  and 
good  broth  3  then  drain  a  couple  of  artichoke  bottoms  thro’  a 
hair  fieve,  with  the  yolks  of  fix  eggs  and  fome  of  the  quail 
broth,  and  fet  them  to  dew  on  hot  embers,  or  a  very  gentle 
fire  3  foak  fome  cruds  well  and  drefs  the  quails  and  pour  the 
cullis  upon  them. 

You  may  alfo  farce  them  with  truffles.'  Garnifli  the  didi 
with  artichoke  bottoms,  mutton  gravy,  and  mu  (broom  juice  • 

lo  preferve  whole  QUINCES. 

Take  two  pound  of  quince,  after  it  has  been  pared,  quar¬ 
tered,  and  all  the  hard  cut  out*  to  which  add  two  pounds  of 
fine  lugar,  and  a  pint  of  water  5  boil  this  very  fad  till  it  is  all 
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to  pieces;  then  take  it  off  and  break  it  very  well,  fo  that 
there  may  be  no  lumps  in  it  5  boil  it  till  it  is  very  thick  and 
well  jellied ;  then  put  the  quinces  into  fine  muflin  and  tie 
them  up  round. 

This  quantity  will  make  fix  quinces.  Set  them  into  fix 
pots  or  china  cups  that  will  each  hold  one ;  cut  off  the  ftalk 
end  of  the  quince,  and  put  it  into  the  pot  or  cup  to  make  a 
dent  in  the  quince,  that  it  may  look  like  a  whole  quince ; 
let  them  ftand  two  or  three  days,  that  they  may  be  very  ftiff* 
then  take  them  out  of  the  muflin,  and  make  a  ftrong  jelly 
with  apples  and  quinces ;  take  two  quarts  of  jelly  and  four 
pounds  of  fugar;  boil  this  fall  till  it  jellies  very  well  ;  then 
put  in  the  quinces  and  give  them  two  or  three  boils  to  make 
them  hot;  putj  them  in  pots  or  gl  a  fifes  with  paper  clofe  to 
them. 


To  make  QUINCE  CHIPS. 

Pare  and  flice  the  quinces,  put  them  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  them  very  brifldy  till  they  are  tender;  but  not  fo 
much  as  to  break  them,  Take  them  out  with  a  fkimmer, 
lay  them  on  a  fieve  till  they  are  well  drain’d ;  then  having 
before  prepar’d  a  very  thick  fyrup  of  clarified  fugar,  put 
them  into  juft  fo  much  as  will  cover  them,  and  boil  them  till 
they  become  very  clear  ;  the  next  day  give  them  a  fcald,  and 
if  they  want  any  fyrup,  put  in  another  pint,  but  let  it  be  very 
thick ;  give  them  a  fcald  twice  more,  then  lay  them  on  earth¬ 
en  plates  ;  fet  them  in  a  ftove,  lift  lugar  over  them,  turn 
them  now  and  then,  lifting  lugar  over  them  till  they  are  dry, 

To  make  QUINCE  PASTE. 

Pare  quinces,  cut  them  into  quarters,  and  to  a  pound  of 
quince  allow  a  pound  of  fugar,  and  half  a  pint  of  water; 
boil  it  fall  till  the  quinces  are  all  to  pieces  5  then  rub  it  ve 
ry  fine,  till  no  lumps  remain  in  it;  then  add  to  it  a  pint  of 
quince  jelly,  boil’d  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them, 
which  pafs  through  a  jelly  bag;  boil  the  quince  and  jelly 
together,  and  to  a  pint  of  it  add  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of 
fine  fugar;  fcald  it ;  bot  do  not  fuffer  it  to  boil,  before  the 
fugar  is  melted,  fcum  it  well  and  fet  it  in  a  ftove;  turn  it 
when  it  is  candied  5  twice  turning  will  be  fufficient. 


To 


•to  make  QUINCE  CLEAR  CAKES. 

Firft  pare  and  quarter  your  quinces,  then  boil  them  in 
juft  as  much  water  as  will  cover  them,  and  as  it  boils  away 
put  in  more  $  but  by  a  little  and  a  little  at  a  time  make  it  a 
very  flrong  jelly,  and  pals  it  through  a  jelly  bag  5  allow  a 
pound  and  half  of  the  fineft  lifted  fugar  to  a  pint  of  jelly  ; 
make  the  jelly  boil,  then  putin  the  lugar,  and  let  it  fcak! 
till  the  fugar  is  melted  5  then  pafs  it  through  a  ftrainer,  let 
in  a  broad  earthen  pan  $  fill  it  out  into  imall  pots,  and  when 
it  is  hard  candied,  turn  it  on  glaffes,  as  other  clear  cakes. 

If  you  would  have  any  of  your  cakes  red,  add  lome  of 
the  jelly  of  black  bullace,  and  give  it  aboil  after  the  red  is 
in,  and  before  you  put  in  the  fugar. 

WHITE  QUINCE  MARMALADE. 

Firft  pare  and  quarter  the  quinces  $  then  boil  them  in  juft 
water  enough  to  cover  them,  till  they  break  all  to  pieces  and 
con  e  to  a  jelly,  which  pafs  through  a  jelly  bag  5  then  take 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  quince,  pare,  quarter,  and  cut  out 
all  the  hard  of  it,  and  for  every  pound  of  quinces  allow  a 
pound  and  half  of  fine  fugar  pounded,  and  half  a  pint  of  wa¬ 
ter  and  boil  it  till  it  is  very  clear  •  keep  it  ftirring  and  it 
wdl  break  as  much  as  it  ought  to  do  ^  after  the  fugar  has 
been  boil'd  till  it  is  very  thick,  almoft  to  a  candy,  put  m  half 
a  pint  of  jelly,  and  make  it  boil  very  brifkly  till  it  jellies  : 
'¥<  hen  you  take  it  off,  iqueeze  in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  feum 
it  well,  and  put  it  up  into  pots  or  glaffes  :  If  it  has  lumps 
in  it,  it  is  the  better. 

RED  QUINCE  MARMALADE. 

Having  pared,  quartered  and  cut  all  that  is  hard  out  of 
she  quinces,  put  to  them  a  pound  and  half  of  fugar  and  half 
a  pint  of  the  juice  of  barberries,  with  the  lame  quantity  of 
water  as  you  dh  jelly  or  other  fruit  •  boil  it  very  brifkly 
and  break  it  Imall  5  and  when  it  is  all  to  pieces  and  jellies 
it  is  enough. 

If  you  would  have  the  marmalade  of  a  very  fine  colour, 
put  a  few  black  bullace  to  the  barberries,  when  you  make 
the  jelly. 
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QUINCES  in  Compote . 

Take  Quinces,  wrap  them  up  in  a  wet  paper  and  roafl 
them  in  hot  afhes,  and  when  they  are  enough,  cut  them  in¬ 
to  quarters,  take  out  the  cores,  peel  them  and  put  them  in¬ 
to  a  pan,  with  fome  fugar  and  a  little  water,  and  let  them 
take  in  the  fugar,  when  it  thickens,  and  becomes  of  a  good 
confiftence  5  then  take  them  up  to  be  eaten* 

Another  Way, 

Or  you  may  roafl:  them,  pare  them,  and  cut  that  part  that 
is  moil  done  into  dices,  and  lay  them  in  adifhor  plate,  with 
powder  fugar  and  a  little  fweet  water  •  cover  them,  and  fet 
them  upon  hot  embers  to  foak  gradually,  and  you  will 
have  a  fyrup  of  an  exquiflte  tafle. 

QUIDDANY  of  QUINCES. 

Cut  them  into  fmail  pieces,  parings,  kernels  and  all,  put 
a  dozen  of  quinces  into  about  three  quarts  of  water,  and 
make  a  deco&ion  of  them,  boiling  them  till  it  is  reduc'd 
to  a  quart,  to  which  put  four  pounds  of  fugar  *  then  boil 
it  till  it  comes  to  a  jeliy ,  and  put  it  up  into  boxes  or  pots, 
having  relied  a  little  5  but  before  it  is  cold.  This  is  not  only 
good  For  people  in  health  5  but  alfo  for  fuch  that  are  troubled 
with  the  bloody  flux. 

QUINCE  WINE. 

Let  your  quinces  be  very  ripe,  and  gathered  in  a  dry  day, 
wipe  them  very  clean  with  a  coarie  cloth,  then  grate  them 
with  a  coarie  grater,  or  rafp  them  as  near  the  core  as  you 
can  5  but  do  not  grate  in  any  of  the  core,  nor  the  hard 
part  about  it  •  then  flrain  the  grated  quinces  into  an  earthen 
pan  5  and  to  each  gallon  of  liquor  put  two  pounds  of  fine 
loaf  fugar,  and  ftir  it  till  the  fugar  is  diffolved  $  then  co¬ 
ver  it  clofe  ,  and  let  it  Hand  24  hours,  by  which  time  it  will 
be  fit  to  bottle,  taking  care  in  the  bottling  of  it,,  that  none 
of  the  fetdings  goes  into  the  bottles.  This  will  keep  good 
about  a  year. 
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For  the  QUINSEY. 

Mix  frefh  cow  dung  with  hogs  lard  over  the  fire,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  by  way  of  poultice  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  $  as  it 
cools  lay  on  another  hot,  and  fo  continue  till  it  has  given 
eafe.  This  draws  out  the  humour,  and  opens  the  paflage  of 
the  gullet. 

j 

Another  Way 

Some  perfons,  when  bleeding  has  fail’d  in  giving  relief, 
have  gotten  a  fwallows  neft,  as  whole  as  they  could,  and 
boil’d  it  in  milk  till  it  is  foft,  then  wrapped  it  in  a  cloth, and 
apply’d  it  to  the  patients  throat  as  hot  as  he  could  endure  it. 

Th  is  excellent  poultice  has  very  often  cured  when  o- 
ther  remedies  have  proved  ineffectual. 

I'he  QUINSEY  in  Swine. 

Swine  are  very  fubjeCt  to  this  diltemper,  and  it  frequent¬ 
ly  happens  to  them  when  they  are  half  tatted  5  and  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  feeding,  and  in  three  or  tour  days  reduce  them  to 
as  great  poverty  of  flefh  as  they  were  in  before  they  were 
put  up  to  feed. 

This  malady  is  a  fwelling  in  their  throat. 

The  cure  is  to  bleed  them  a  little  above  the  fhoulder 
or  behind  the  fhoulder  :  but  tome  recommend  bleeding 
under  the  tongue  as  the  molt  certain  5  and  others  approve 
of  fettering,  any  of  which  will  do, 
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RABBETS, 

A  Rabbet  begins  to  breed  at  a  year  old,  will  kin  die 
lealt  7  times  a  year,  if  it  litters  in  March  :  It  carries  its 
young  in  its  belly  for  30  days,  and  as  foon  as  the  doe  has 
kindled  will  take  buck  again  5  neither  can  they  fuckle  their 
young,  till  they  have  taken  buck. 

Tame  rabbets  more  than  all  other  animals  delight  in  foil- 
tude  and  retirement  5  they  ire  violent  hot  in  the  ad  of  gene- 
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ration,  performing  It  fo  vigorously  and  exceflively,  that  they 
will  fwoon  and  lie  in  a  trance  a  good  fpace  after  the  aft  is 
over. 

The  males  are  of  cruel  difpofition,  and  frequently  kill  the 
young  ones,  if  they  can  come  at  them,  and  therefore  the  fe¬ 
males  after  they  have  kindled  hide  them  •  and  clofe  up 
the  holes  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  buck  cannot  find  them. 

They  are  very  fertile,  bringing  forth  every  month,  and 
therefore  when  they  are  kept  tame  in  hutches,  they 
mull  be  watch’d  5  and  as  loon  as  they  have  kindled  be  put 
to  the  buck,  for  elfe  file  will  mourn,  and  fcarcely  can  bring 
up  their  young. 

The  hutches  in  which  tame  rabbets  are  to  be  kept,  fhould 
be  about  two  foot  fquare,  and  a  foot  high,  and  that  fhould  be 
divided  into  four  partitions  or  fquares,  one  quarter  with  an 
an  open  grate  or  wire  window,  through  which  the  rabbets 
may  feed,  and  a  lefs  apartment  without  light,  in  which  the 
doe  may  kindle  or  kennel  •  and  under  this  window  fhould 
be  a  box  or  trough  in  which  may  be  put  her  meat  5  and 
thus  may  be  made  hutch  over  hutch  three  or  four  dories 
high  5  keeping  bucks  and  does  a  part  from  one  anorhert 
And  when  a  doe  has  kindled  in  one  ned,  and  then  has 
kindled  in  another,  the  drib  young  ones  muff  be  taken  from 
her  and  put  together  into  other  hutches,  with  rabbets  of  their 
own  age,  but  not  fo  many  but  that  they  may  have  eaie  and 
liberty. 

In  the  chufing  tame  rich  rabbets,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
have  regard  to  their  ihape  but  to  their  richnefsj  but  let  the 
bucks  be  as  large  and  as  rich  as  you  can  get  them  •  and 
thofe  coats  are  edeemed  the  richeft  that  have  the  equalled 
mixture  of  black  and  white  hair  together  j  but  fo  that  the 
black  do  rather  fhadow  than  the  white  :  A  black  coat  with 
a  few  filver  hairs,  being  much  richer  than  a  white  coat  with 
a  few  black  ones. 

Every  tame  rich  coney  that  is  kill’d  in  feaion,  as  from 
Martlemafs ,  till  after  Candkmafs  is  much  better  and  larger 
than  thofe  kill’d  in  another  ieaion  5  and  when  another  1km 
Is  worth  not  above  two  pence  or  three  pence  at  molt,  thefe 
are  worth  about  two  fhillings. 

Again  the  mcreafe  is  more  in  the  tame  than  the  wild  the 
former  bringing  forth  more  than  the  wild. 

The  bed  food  for  them  is  the  fweeteft,fhorted  and  bell  hay 
that  can  be  got.  This  hay  mud  be  put  to  them  in  little  clo¬ 
ven  dicks,  that  they  may  with  eale  reach  and  pull  it  out 
of  the  fame,  lo  as  not  to  fcatter  or  wade  as  little  as  may 
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be,  and  fweet  oats  and  water  fhould  be  put  for  them  in  the 
troughs  under  the  boxes,  and  this  fhould  be  their  ordinary 
and  confiant  food  ;  all  other  being  to  be  ufed  phyfically,  giv¬ 
ing  it  them  two  or  three  times  in  a  fortnight  to  cool  their  bo¬ 
dies  ;  fuch  as  mallows,  clover  grafs,  four-docks,  blades  of 
corn,  cabbage  or  colewort  leaves  and  the  like,  all  which 
do  both  cool  and  nounfh  them  greatly  ;  but  you  fhould  but 
feldom  give  them  fweet  grains,  becaufe  nothing  brings  them 
to  the  rot  more. 

If  thev  have  any  grafs  cut  for  them,  you  niuft  be  very 
careful  that  there  be  no  weeds  nor  hemlock  amongft  it,  for 
tho'  they  will  eat  it  very  greedily,  it  is  prefent  poifon,  killing 
them  iuddenly. 

Their  hutches  mult  alfo  be  kept  fweet  and  clean,  for  the 
fcent  of  their  pifs  and  dung  is  fo  flrong,  that  it  will  be  a  very 
great  annoyance  both  to  themfelves  and  thofe  that  look  after 
them. 


'Xhe  Infirmities  of  RABBETS  are . 

1.  The  rot,  which  proceeds  from  the  giving  them  too 
much  green  meat,  or  greens  with  the  dew  on  them;  and 
therefore  they  muft  have  it  but  feldom,  and  then  the  drynefs 
of  the  hay  will  dry  up  the  moifture,  knit  them  and  keep 
them  found. 

2.  They  are  apt  to  be  a  defied  with  a  certain  rage  or 
madnefs,  t-hat  proceeds  from  corrupt  blood,  which  is  caus’d 
by  the  rank  nets  of  their  keeping,  and  this  is  known  by  their 
wallowing  and  tumbling  with  their  heels  upwards  and  leap¬ 
ing  in  their  boxes;  the  cure  of  which  is  to  give  them  tare 
thifile  to  eat. 

A  SAUCE  for  BOIL’D  RABBETS. 

Firft  boil  the  rabbet’s  livers,  and  Hired  them  very  fine  5 
and  alfo  a  couple  of  eggs  not  boil’d  too  hard  and  fhred  final] ; 
add  alfo  a  large  lpoonful  of  grated  white  bread ;  and  having 
ready  feme  ftrong  beef  broth  and  fweet  herbs,  put  two  fpoon- 
fuls  of  white  wine  to  it  and  one  of  vinegar ;  feafon  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  fait,  put  in  feme  butter,  taking  ctre  it  do  not  oil. 

A  white  FRICASSEE  of  RABBETS. 

Take  three  or  four  young  rabbets ;  cut  them  to  pieces  and 
put  them  into  a  ftew-pan  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  of  but- 
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ter  5  feafon  with  fait,  pepper,  a  little  Jamaica  pepper  pound¬ 
ed  fine,  a  little  thyme,  Iweet  marjoram,  and  lome  grated  le¬ 
mon  peel. 

Cover  the  pan  clofe  and  let  them  flew  gently  till  they  are 
tender. 

Then  take  half  a  pint  of  veal  broth,  feafon  it  with  fome 
fpice,  a  fprig  of  fweef  marjoram,  an  onion,  ibme  lemon,  add¬ 
ing  to  it  half  a  gill  of  white  wine. 

Boil  thefe  together  for  fix  or  feven  minutes ;  then  pour 
the  butter  out  of  the  flew-pan  and  ifrain  the  veal  gravy  thro* 
a  fieve  5  and  having  beaten  up  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with 
half  a  pint  of  cream  5  put  feme  of  the  broth  by  degrees  to 
the  eggs  and  cream,  continually  Birring  them  that  they  may 
not  curdle  5  you  may  alio  add  lome  parfley  boil’d  and  cut 
imall. 

Put  this  to  the  rabbets  and  tofs  them  up  with  thick  butter, 
adding  fome  pickled  mushrooms, 

Garnifh  with  Bices  of  lemon,  and  red  beet  root  pickled* 
and  ferve  them  up  hot. 

To  rcaft  a  RABBET. 

Stick  it  with  thin  Bices  of  bacon,  or  elfe  lard  it  5  or  elfe 
baBe  it  with  butter,  and  when  it  is  enough  dilh  it,  and  eat 
it  with  water,  white  pepper,  fair,  and  iometimes  orange. 

A  RABBET  in  Ragoe . 

Cut  it  into  four  pairs,  lard  it  With  thick  dices  of  bacon, 
fry  it  with  melted  lard  ;  then  Bew  it  in  an  earthen  pot  with 
fome  broth  and  a  glals  ot  white  wine,  and  feafon  with  fait  and 
pepper  5  add  to  it  lome  fry’d  flour  and  an  orange. 

A  RABBET  PIE. 

Take  large  fat  young  rabbets,  cut  them  into  quarters  and 
flit  their  heads  5  then  fry  them  in  lard  with  a  little  flour,  fea- 
fon  with  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg  and  iweet  herbs,  adding  a  lit¬ 
tle  broth  $  and  when  they  are  cold,  make  a  pye  of  them  with 
fine  pafle  and  add  moriiles,  truffles  and  pounded  lard,  and 
cover  all  with  a  lid  of  the  fame  pafle  $  bake  it  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  pour  in  the  fauce  in  which  the  rabbets  were 
drefs’d,  and  when  you  ierve  it  up  to  table,  put  in  lome  orange 
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RADISHES  are  aperitive,  deterhve  and  incifive,  are  good 
for  the  (lone  choJick,  floppage  of  urine  and  the  Menfes  ;  alf© 
for  the  (lone,  obflruifhons  of  the  fpleen  and  mefentery  *  are 
ufeful  for  the  fcurvy  and  dropfey ;  they  are  pounded  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  feet  in  malignant  fevers;  and  alio  the  dropfey  ; 
the  feeds  being  taken  inwardly,  is  aperitive  and  provokes  vo¬ 
miting.  The  dofe  is  from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams. 

RAISIN  WINE. 

Take  a  hundred  weight  of  Malaga  raifins,  pick  them  clear 
from  the  flalks,  and  chop  the  raifins  fmall,  and  put  them 
into  a  large  tub,  and  having  boiled  20  gallons  of  river,  or 
other  foit  water,  pour  it  hot  upon  them,  flirring  it  twice  eve¬ 
ry  day  for  12  clays  luccehively  ;  and  then  pour  the  liquor  into 
a  calk,  and  make  a  loafl  of  bread,  and  while  it  is  hot  fpread 
it  on  both  fides  with  yeafl  or  barm,  and  put  it  into  the  veflel 
ro  the  wine,  and  it  will  make  it  ferment  gently,  which  may 
be  known  by  its  making  a  biding  noife ;  during  the  time 
while  it  is  a  working,  the  bung  of  the  veffel  muff  be  left 
open,  and  as  foon  as  that  is  over,  flop  it  up  ciofe. 

This  will  be  fine  and  (it  for  drinking,  if  it  be  but  half  this 
quantity,  in  about  four  months  time ;  but  this  ought  to  Hand 
five  or  fix  months  before  it  is  broach’d.  Let  it  Hand  in  a  good 
cellar. 

This  will  not  be  much  unlike  a  (Irong  mountain  wine,  will 
keep  good  many  years,  and  among  the  bed  judges  is  much 
admired. 

Another  Way. 

To  every  tour  pound  of  Malaga  raifins,  allow  a  gallon  of 
water,  boil  the  water,  cut  them  fmall,  and  pour  the  water 
upon  them  boiling  hot;  and  let  it  (land  in  a  veffel  with  an 
open  head  for  a  fortnight,  flirring  them  about  constantly  twice 
a  clay;  then  prels  out  the  raifins  from  the  liquor,  and  to 
every  gallon  put  a  pound  of  fugar  and  two  pennyworth  of 
izinglafs. 

Put  this  liquor  up  into  a  cafk,  preferving  a  little  to  (ill  up 
the  calk  as  it  works  over;  and  when  it  has  done  working  flop 
it  up  ciofe,  and  let  it  Hand  as  long  as  you  can  conveniently 
before  you  bottle  it  (the  ufual  time  is  12  months)  keep  it  in 
a  cool  place,  and  let  it  not  be  difturb’d. 

A  certain  author  is  of  opinion  it  would  be  better  to  boil  the 
water,  and  to  let  it  cool  before  it  is  put  to  the  fruit,  when  it 
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is  but  milk  warm,  and  then  to  be  all  mix’d  together,  till  t\he 
lumps  of  the  bruifed  or  fhred  raifins  be  broke  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  liquor. 

RAMOLADE,  is  a  particular  lauce,  prepared  for  feveral 
fillets  of  fifh.  it  is  made  of  chopp’d  parfly,  chibbols,  ancho¬ 
vies  and  capers  j  the  whole  mixture  being  put  in  a  dilh  with 
fait,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  alfo  vinegar  and  oil  well  mix’d  : 
Having  drefs’d  the  fillets  in  a  proper  dilh,  they  are  to  be 
fprinkled  with  this  ramolade  *  and  to  feme  of  the  difhes  it  is 
cuftomary  to  add  lemon  juice,  which  are  to  be  ferved  up  cold, 

RAMS. 

To  make  them  flrong  and  vigorous,  and  to  ferve  double 
the  number  of  fheep,  give  them  daily  half  a  pound  of  oat 
bread  and  hempfeed. 

to  have  Male  Lambs :  Keep  up  the  ram  in  the  wane  of 
the  moon,  not  luffering  him  to  feed  with  the  flock  3  but 
in  the  firfi  quarter  of  the  ifiereafe. 

cTo  have  Female  Lambs :  Do  not  fuffer  him  to  be  with  the 
flock,  but  after  that  time. 

The  fheep  will  alfo  be  the  better  by  obfervmg  this  me¬ 
thod,  and  will  not  caft  their  lambs,  as  when  they  are  conti¬ 
nually  harafled  by  the  ram. 

The  giving  the  ram  the  diet  before  direfled,  to  invigorate 
him  for  the  fheep,  when  you  would  have  them  go  to  ram, 
will  be  the  way  to  have  forward  lambs  to  fell,  when  they 
bear  the  bell  price. 

RASP5ERRI  ES,  are  of  a  moiftening  and  cooling  nature  5 
they  purify  the  bloody  firengthen  the  flomach  and  f  wee  ten 
the  breath. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  deterfive,  and  ufed  in  garga- 
rifms  for  the  diiorders  of  the  throat  and  gums. 

The  flowers  are  us’d  in  enfipelas,  and  in  the  inflammations 
of  the  eyes. 

lo  preserve  RASPBERRIES. 

Procure  the  juice  of  rafpberries  both  red  and  white  (or  in 
the  Head  of  white  you  may  uie  codlin  jelly )  allow  two  pounds 
of  fugar  to  a  pint  and  half  of  the  juice  •  fet  it  on  the  fire,  let 
it  boil,  fc um  it,  and  then  put  in  U  ounces  of  thejargeft  rafp¬ 
berries  3  boil  them  as  quick  as  you  can  till  they  jelly  and  be- 
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come  very  clear  ;  remove  them  not  off  the  fire,  for  that  will 
make  them  hard  5  they  will  be  done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  they  begin  to  boil  apace.  Then  put  them  up  in  glaffes 
or  pots;  putting  in  the  rafpberries  fird  3  then  drain  the  jelly 
from  the  feeds,  and  pour  it  upon  the  ralpberries. 

When  they  begin  to  grow  cool,  dir  them  that  they  may  not 
all  lie  at  the  top  of  the  glaffes,  and  when  they  are  cold  lay 
papers  clofe  to  them  3  having  fird  wetted  the  paper  and  dry’d 
t  in  a  cloth. 

RASPBERRY  PASTE. 

After  you  have  wafb’d  the  rafpberries,  drain  half  of  them; 
and  put  the  juice  to  the  other  half  with  the  feeds  ;  fet  them 
on  the  fire,  and  boil  them  apace  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  put  half  a  pint  of  red  currants  boil’d  with  a  very  little 
water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  drained  through  a  thin 
drainer,  to  a  pint  of  rafpberries ;  boil  both  rafpberries  and 
currants  together  a  little  while  ;  then  to  a  quart  of  juice  put 
two  pound  and  a  half  of  fifted  fugar ;  fet  it  over  the  fire,  let 
it  feald,  but  not  boil;  pour  it  into  little  pots,  fet  it  in  the 
dove  till  it  is  candied,  then  turn  it  on  glaffes  as  other  cakes. 

RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Mafli  the  rafpberries,  drain  half  of  them  ;  put  the  juice  to 
the  other  half  that  has  feeds  in  it;  boil  it  briikly  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour ;  then  to  a  quart  of  rafpberries  add  a  pound 
and  half  of  fugar  ;  boil  it  till  it  jellies,  then  put  it  into  ei¬ 
ther  pots  or  glaffes. 

Another  Way. 

Infufe  the  rafpberries  as  before  directed;  having  fird 
pick’d  out  the  dead  and  magotty  ones ;  when  they  are  tender, 
fake  out  fome  of  the  liquor  and  put  the  fame  quantity  of 
currant  liquor  to  what  is  left ;  add  the  fweight  in  fugar  and 
boil  it  up  together  3  put  it  into  glaffes  to  be  eaten  with  cream 
all  the  year. 

RASPBERRY  CAKES. 

Infufe  the  rafpberries  in  a  done  pot  or  jug,  that  may  be 
covered  clofe,  and  fet  it  in  a  kettle  of  water,  and  let  them'be 
boil’d  till  they  are  tender;  then  pafs  them  thro’  a  jelly  bag, 
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and  put  to  the  pulp  of  the  rafpberries,  as  much  or  more  of 
currant  liquor  (fee  Currant  Cakes)  as  will  run  out  from  the 
rafpberries  ;  put  to  thele  the  weight  in  fugar,  and  boil  it 
to  a  candy  height,  till  it  is  almoll  fugar  again. 

RASPBERRY  CLEAR  CAKES. 

Take  rafpberries  and  white  currants,  of  each  equal  quan¬ 
tities  $  almoll  cover  them  with  water,  boil  them  very  well 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  pafs  them  through  a  jelly  bag, 
and  to  every  quart  of  jelly  allow  three  pounds  of  fugar  lifted 
through  a  hair  lieve  ;  let  the  jelly  on  the  lire,  and  let  it  but 
juft  boil,  then  fhake  in  the  fugar,  ftir  it  well  and  let  it  on 
the  fire  a  fecond  time,  till  the  fugar  is  melted ;  then  lay  a 
Brainer  in  a  broad  pan  to  prevent  the  fcum,  and  fill  the  pots  : 
"When  it  is  candied,  turn  it  on  the  glafs,  as  other  clear  cakes. 

RASPBERRY  DROPS. 

Mafh  the  rafpberries,  put  in  a  little  water,  boil  and  flrain 
them;  then  having  half  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  lifted  through 
a  hair  fieve,  do  but  juft  wet  the  lugar  that  it  may  be  as 
thick  as  pafte;  put  to  it  20  drops  of  fpirit  of  vitriol,  fet  it 
over  the  fire,  make  it  fcalding  hot,  but  it  muft  not  boil. 
Drop  it  on  paper,  and  they  will  foon  be  dry ;  if  the  drops  do 
not  come  off  eafily,  wet  the  paper. 

Let  them  lie  on  the  paper  a  day  or  two. 

RASPBERRY  WINE. 

Let  the  rafpberries  be  ripe,  crufh  them  with  your  hands, 
and  to  every  quart  of  fruit  allow  a  quart  of  water  ;  let  the 
water  be  boiled  and  poured  in  boiling  hot ;  let  them  infufe 
24  hours,  Birring  them  two  or  three  times,  then  Brain  it 
through  a  hair  fieve,  and  to  every  gallon  of  this  infufion  put 
two  pound  and  a  half  of  good  fugar. 

Let  it  Band  to  diffolve  24  hours;  Bir  all  together,  and  if 
the  fermentation  does  not  proceed  kindly,  put  to  it  a  toaB 
fpread  with  yeaB.  Cover  the  vefiel  over  (lightly  till  it  has 
done  working;  then  Bop  the  veffei  dole,  and  let  it  Band  for 
half  a  year  more,  and  when  you  find  it  fine  enough,  bottle 
it  off. 
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Another  TV  ay. 

To  every  quaft  of  rafpberry  juice  allow  a  pint  of  water, 
and  to  every  quart  of  liquor  a  pound  of  fine  fugar  •  then  fet 
it  on  the  fire  to  boil  half  an  hour,  Icummmg  it  as  it  riles; 
then  let  it  to  cool,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  put  it  up  in  a 
veffel,  and  let  it  Hand  10  weeks,  or  fom e thing  more,  if  the 
weather  prove  cold  •  when  it  is  fettled,  bottle  it  up,  and  it 
will  keep  two  years. 

RATAFIA. 

Take  moloffes  brandy,  fix  quarts;  water,  three  quarts; 
bitter  almonds,  three  quarters  of  a  pound  ;  and  nuts  an  ounce 
and  a  quarter  :  Bruife  them  and  infuie  them  in  the  brandy, 
adding  a  grain  or  better  of  ambergreafe,  mix’d  with  a  pound 
and  hall  of  fine  Lisbon  fugar;  let  all  mfufe  for  a  week  or 
eight  days,  then  iirain  off  the  liquor  for  ufe. 

An  artificial  RATAFIA. 

Put  a  handful  of  the  buds  of  young  laurel  branches  into 
two  quarts  of  brandy  or  good  fpirits,  let  thefe  infuie  till  it 
taffes  as  ifrong  of  the  laurel  buds  as  you  would  have  it;  then 
pour  it  off  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafie  with  fine  powdered 
fugar. 

This  will  taile  exafUy  as  if  you  had  uled  apriceck  plum- 
Hones. 

RATAFIA  CAKES. 

Take  four  ounces  of  apricock  kernels  (or  which  is  as  well, 
the  fame  quantity  of  bitter  almonds)  blanch  them  and  pound 
them  very  fine  with  a  little  orange-water;  mix  thefe  with  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten,  and  put  to  them  a  pound  of  fin- 
gle  refin’d  fugar,  finely  beaten  and  lifted  ;  work  all  together 
to  a  kind  of  paile ;  then  lay  it  in  little  round  bits  on  tin 
plates  floured;  fet  them  in  a  gentle  oven,  and  they  will  puff 
up  and  be  quickly  baked. 

RATAFIA  CREAM. 

Beat  the  kernels  of  apricocks  very  fine  in  a  mortar,  and 
to  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  them  put  a  quart  of  cream  and 
lour  eggs  ;  fweeten  it  to  your  palate,  fet  it  on  the  fire,  and 
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let  it  boil  till  it  is  pretty  thick;  you  may  if  you  pleafe  f lice 
fome  of  the  kernels  thin,  and  put  them  in,  befide  thole  that 
are  beaten. 

To  make  RATAFIA  DROPS. 

Take  a  pound  of  kernels  of  apricocks  or  almonds,  pound 
them  very  fine  with  role-water ;  then  mix  a  pound  of  lifted 
fugar  with  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth ;  fet  them 
on  a  flack  fire,  Ihrnng  them  continually  till  they  begin  to 
be  fhff;  let  it  by  till  it  is  quite  cold,  and  make  it  up  into 
little  round  drops;  bake  them  after  the  long  bifcuit  (which 
iee)  on  papers  and  tin-plates. 

Another . 

Take  apricock  kernels,  about  150,  bruife  them  a  little; 
then  put  them  into  three  or  four  quarts  of  brandy,  let  them 
fteep  for  a  week;  then  llrain  them  off,  and  add  fine  fugar 
powdered,  fweeten  it  to  your  palate. 

You  may  do  the  fame  by  plum  Hones,  cherry-Hones, 
break  the  fhells  and  put  in  fhells  and  all. 

If  the  brandy  is  too  ftrong  of  the  kernels,  you  may  add 
more  brandy  to  it  before  you  fweeten  it,  or  if  not  itrong 
enough  of  them  put  in  more  kernels. 

RATS,  to  kill . 

1.  Mix  flings  of  iron  with  leaven,  and  put  it  into  a  place 
where  there  is  a  number  of  them,  and  if  they  once  taffe  it 
they  will  die. 

2.  Lay  the  hoofs  of  an  afs  or  mule  upon  a  chafing  difli  of 
coals,  and  fhut  up  the  windows,  and  the  imell  will  drive 
them  away. 

3.  Put  the  allies  of  oak  into  their  holes,  and  if  they  are 
touch’d  or  covered  with  the  allies  they  will  grow  mangy  and  die. 

4.  Strew  arfenick  powdered  on  cheefe  or  butter,  and  they 
will  eat  it  and  burft;  but  take  care  that  cats  and  dogs  do  not 
come  to  it. 

5.  Put  water  into  a  brafs  kettle  pretty  deep,  and  ftrew  it 
with  corn  duff,  after  it  has  been  winnowed,  and  the  rats  will 
get  in  after  the  corn,  and  will  be  drowned. 

6.  Lay  a  flat  Hick  over  a  kettle  of  water  and  tie  bacon, 
&c.  to  the  middle  of  the  flick,  and  the  rats  going  to  it  the 
Hick  will  turn  and  they  will  fall  in  and  be  drowneL 
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7.  To  drive  rats  out  of  a  houfe,  infufe  vervain  in  water  for 
24  hours,  and  water  the  houfe  with  it. 

i to  make  RENNET. 

The  Effete  way  generally  is  to  take  the  fourth  or  laft  ven¬ 
tricle  of  a  calf,  commonly  call'd  the  Bag,  and  opening  it  they 
take  out  the  curd,  picking  it  well  of  the  hairs  which  are  mix’d 
plentifully  with  it 3  then  they  wafh  it  and  put  it  into  the  bag 
again,  with  a  good  quantity  of  fait,  and  keep  it  in  a  well 
glazed  earthen  veffel  till  they  ufe  it,  as  follows. 

If  they  fir  ft  make  cheefe  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
they  boil  fait  and  water  together,  and  fteep  the  bag,  having 
been  prepar’d  as  before,  in  it;  but  when  they  have  made 
cheefe,  they  fteep  it  altogether  in  whey  well  falted  or  water 
boil’d  in  fait*  and  fometimes  to  give  it  an  high  flavour,  they 
boil  ipices  with  it,  but  efpecially  mace. 

Among  feveral  things  that  will  coagulate  milk  or  let  it  to 
curd,  the  plant  call'd  Cheeferening,  or  Tellow  Ladies  Bed- 
fir  aw,  is  ufed  commonly  about  Nantwich  in  Chefbire.  The 
fame  is  us’d  in  Tufcany,  and  efpecially  in  the  Tarmefan 3  and 
lome  Chejhire  people  efteem  that  cheefe,  made  with  this 
plant,  as  the  heft. 

There  are  alfo  other  things  that  will  make  rennet,  or  for 
turning  and  fetting  of  milk,  as  the  leed  of  the  Carduus  Ben e- 
diffius,  the  juice  of  the  fig-tree,  ginger,  the  inner  ikin  of  a 
hens  ftcmach,  or  the  fpawn  of  a  pike. 

To  RESTORE  decayed  Malt  Liquor . 

When  the  brifknefs  or  livelinefs  of  beer  or  ale  fails  in  the 
cafk,  fo  that  the  drinks  turn  faint,  deadlift,  or  vapid  5  draw 
them  off  and  bottle  them  after  the  following  manner. 

Boil  two-  pounds  of  clean  fugar  in  a  gallon  of  clear  water, 
gently,  {camming  it  3  to  which  add  a  few  cloves,  cinnamon 
or  mace,  fet  it  by  to  cool,  and  work  it  up  with  yeaft  or  barm 
well  3  and  of  this  while  it  is  in  a  fmiling  condition,  put  three 
fpoonfuls  of  it  into  each  bottle  of  drink  and  cork  them  well : 
Or  you  may  put  a  few  cryftals  of  tartar  3  fome  effence  or  ef- 
fential  fpirit  of  barley  or  wine  mto  each  bottle,  it  will  have 
the  fame  effe<ft  3  but  if  you  have  none  of  thele  but  fugar, 
put  a  bit  of  loaf  fugar,  and  four  or  five  raifins  bruifed,  or  a 
few  grains  of  barley  bruifed. 

If  you  defire  to  have  common  drink  flower  in  the  cup, 
boil  a  fmall  quantity  of  wheat  bran  in  the  wort  3  or  if  be  to 
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be  bottled,  put  in  a  few  grains  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  raifins3 
or  loaf  fugar. 

In  order  to  make  beer  keep  better,  add  little  wheat  to 
the  malt,  and  that  will  enrich  the  wort,  and  adds  fpirit  to 
the  liquor. 

If  ale  or  beer  begins  to  flatten  or  decay,  i.  e.  when  its  fpi- 
fits  are  either  entangled  in  its  feces,  or  are  drank  up  by  the 
calk,  or  exhaled,  you  may  recover  it  by  putting  in  a  final] 
bag  of  tender  ears  of  wheat  or  barley,  or  fome  raifins, 

but  a  better  way  is  to  put  two  or  three  handfuls  of  afhes 
made  of  barley  ftraw  or  beech  allies  into  a  bag,  and  to  let  ir 
down  gently  into  the  liquor  without  difturbing  it. 

And  if  the  flatnels  be  but  a  little,  a  handful  of  wheat  or 
fome  Glaubers  fait,  or  two  or  three  whole  eggs  put  into  the 
veffel.  But  the  fureft  method  is  to  bottle  it  off  as  before  di- 
re£led. 

If  drink  become  thick  or  muddy,  fo  as  not  to  be  drinkable, 
put  in  a  little  fix’d  nitre  or  Glaubers  fait,  or  lome  whites  of 
eggs  made  into  balls  with  a  little  flour,  which  will  feed  and 
preferve  the  drink  admirably  •  efpecially  if  a  little  ifinglafs 
be  added,  and  this  will  not  only  contribute  to  its  keeping,  but 
its  goodnels  too. 

If  ale  happens  to  lofe  its  natural  tafte  and  relifh,  put  fome 
Iris  or  Orris  root,  or  bay  leaves,  or  origanum,  or  ginger,  or 
nutmegs  into  the  veffel  with  it  5  and  the  ale  will  recover  its 
natural  tafte,  tho’  it  will  perhaps  have  lome  tafte  of  the  faid 
ingredients  too. 

If  beer  or  ale  become  rancid  or  very  Hale  or  fourifti,  open 
the  veflel,  and  throw  in  the  powder  of  any  earthy  Alkali ,  and 
it  will  recover  it,  by  absorbing  and  fheathing  up,  or  blunting 
the  acidity  of  the  liquor. 

If  you  put  in  powdered  chalk,  it  will  recover  it  and  make 
it  drinkable  in  two  or  three  days. 

The  fame  may  be  effefied  by  powder  of  burnt  egg-fhells, 
crabs-eyes  or  claws,  tortoife-fhell,  coral  or  marie,  which  will 
ablorb  or  fheathe  the  acrimony  or  fournefs,  and  render  the 
drink  of  its  natural  tafte. 

If  beer  or  ale  turn  ropy,  tie  a  coarfe  linnen  cloth  before  the 
bore  of  the  fpiggot  when  the  veffel  is  broach’d,  and  draw  the 
drink  out  into  a  clean  dry  calk,  and  put  into  it  five  or  fix 
ounces  of  powdered  album,  fliakmg  all  well  together,  and 
then  letting  them  ftand,  and  by  this  means  the  drink  will  be 
fined  down,  lole  its  ropinefs,  and  become  clear  and  pleafant. 
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RESTORING  decay'd  BEER,  to  its  former  Goodnefs . 

Put  calcin’d  oifter-fhells,  egg-fhells,  burnt  crabs-eyes,  tor- 
toife -fhell  burnt,  alcaliz’d  coral,  into  the  beer,  and  they  will 
recover  it;  becaufe  they  attradl  and  imbibe  the  fharpnefs, 
and  turn  it  into  fweetnefs. 

Alfo  an  handful  of  wheat  put  into  the  veffel,  may  alio 
have  the  lame  effiedt ;  alio  chalk  put  in  immediately  renders 
it  drinkable. 

Glauber  commends  three  or  four  handfuls  of  beech  allies, 
put  into  the  veffel  of  beer  and  ftirred  about ;  or  if  it  be  not 
very  four  you  may  put  the  alhes  into  a  bag  without  lhrring. 

Alfo  a  fait  made  of  the  afhes  of  barley  draw,  and  being 
put  into  the  veffel  and  itirkd,  will  efFedl  the  fame. 

RHEUMATISM. 

For  one  which  proceeds  from  a  cold  caufe,  in  order  to 
the  cure,  take  away  a  little  blood,  but  not  much  becaufe  the 
diftemper  does  not  lie  in  the  veins;  but  let  the  patient  be 
purg’d  often,  either  with  manna,  fyrup  of  pale  roles,  pills  of 
agaric  or  aloes.  Theie  remedies  may  be  taken  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  or  before  fupper,  or  elfe  at  going  to  bed,  and  the  pa¬ 
tient  mud:  afterwards  endeavour  to  promote  a  fweat  by 
taking  the  following  ptifan. 

Take  two  ounces  of  farfaparilla,  and  as  much  guaiacum ; 
an  ounce  of  efquine,  and  an  handful  of  afparagus  roots,  boil 
thefe  in  near  three  quarts  of  water,  till  one  half  be  waded; 
drain  the  decodtion,  let  it  Rand  till  it  is  grown  cold,  and  take 
every  morning  two  glaflfes  of  it  one  after  another,  and  if  he 
can,  let  him  ileep  upon  it. 

Or  thole  that  have  not  the  conveniency  of  the  foregoing 
ingredients,  may  diffolve  an  ounce  and  /half  of  treacle  in  a 
glafs  of  the  water  of  balm  gentle,  marjoram  or  nettles. 

A  RICE  PUDDING. 

Either  grind  or  pound  half  a  pound  of  rice  to  flour,  mix 
it  by  degrees  with  three  pints  of  milk,  and  thicken  it  over 
the  fire  with  great  caution,  that  it  may  not  be  burnt,  till  it  is 
as  thick  as  a  bally  pudding ;  then  pour  it  out,  and  fet  it  by 
to  cool :  Add  to  it  9  or  10  eggs,  but  half  the  whites  ;  three  or 
four  fpoonfuls  of  orange  flower-water  :  Melt  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  good  butter,  and  Iweeten  it  to  your  palate. 

You  may  if  you  pleafe  add  fweet-meats. 
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A  RICE  or  MILLET  PUDDING.- 


Take  three  pints  of  new  milk,  into  which  put  fix  ounces 
of  whole  rice  or  millet  feed  clean  pick’d  -  add  a  little  fait, 
half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  five  or  fix  ounces  of  fugar. 

infiead  of  butter  tome  ufe  fiuet  •  but  butter  is  the  bell,  ex¬ 
cept  you  have  marrow. 

If  you  would  have  it  of  the  cufiard  fort,  you  may  to  this 
quantity  ufe  from  four  to  nine  eggs  •  but  well  beaten  and 
mix’d  with  a  little  of  the  milk  and  drain’d. 

A  RICE  WHITE  POT. 

Boil  a  pound  of  well  pick’d  rice  in  two  quarts  of  milk  till 
it  is  thick  and  tender;  then  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  with  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  blanch’d  almonds*  then  having  boil’d 
two  quarts  of  cream  with  the  crurns  of  white  bread  and  tome 
blades  of  mace;  mix  all  thefe  together  with  the  yolks  of  eight 
eggs  ;  adding  fome  rofe- water,  and  fweetenmg  with  fugar  to 
your  palate.  When  you  fet  it  into  the  oven,  lay  in  fome  can¬ 
died  citron  and  orange  peels,  cut  in  thin  pieces. 

Set  it  into  a  gentle  oven,  for  if  it  be  too  hot  it  will  be 
fpoifd  5  therefore  great  care  mull  be  taken  in  the  baking. 

An  Ointment  for  the  RICKETS. 

Take  of  beef  marrow  two  ounces,  oil  of  lilies  and  tama- 
rifk,  the  fame  quantity ;  bees  wax  four  ounces ;  gum  armo* 
niacum  diffolv’d  in  vinegar,  an  ounce*  the  juice  of  bnony 
roots,  golden  rod  and  fmallage,  of  each  two  ounces  •;  boil  all 
together  till  the  juice  of  the  Serbs  is  confum’d,  and  with  this 
anoint  the  belly  of  the  child,  rubbing  it  in  with  a  warm  hand 
by  the  fire,  for  half  an  hour  every  night.  It  is  good  it  the 
belly  be  fwell’d  with  rickets,  worms  or  ague. 

Another  for  the  Same . 

Take  fnails,  pick  them  clean  out  of  the  fhells,  and  prick 
them  full  of  holes,  hang  them  up  in  a  cloth  and  put  a  baton 
to  catch  what  drops  from  them  ;  boil  this  up  with  fpicery 
and  blades  of  mace,  of  each  an  ounce.  With  this  anoint  the 
child  along  the  back  bone}  rubbing  it  well  in  with  a  warm 
hand  5  and  alto  round  the  wrifts,  neck  and  ancles. 

Do  this  conftantly  night  and  morning,  chafing  it  in  by  the 
fire. 

This 
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This  with  the  following  drink,  has  recovered  many  weak 
children  from  ficknels,  lamenefs  and  deformity. 

ihe  Drink  for  the  RICKETS. 

Take  1 50  live  wood  lice,  half  an  ounce  of  rhubarb,  of  faf- 
fafras,  china  and  enngo  roots,  of  each  an  ounce  and  a  half  ; 
roots  of  ofmund  royal  one  ounce  ;  ratlins  of  the  lun  Honed,  an 
ounce,  harts-tongue  one  handful  ;  put  thele  into  three  quarts 
of  imall  ale,  and  let  the  patient  drink  no  other  drink,  fpring 
and  fall  5  it  is  almod  infallible  for  weak  children. 

Another  good  Drink  for  the  Same. 

Take  railins  of  the  fun  Hon’d  two  handfuls,  as  many  cur* 
rants;  maiden  hair,  fpeedwel  and  yarrow,  -of  each  two  hand¬ 
fuls,  the  fame  quantity  of  dragon  leaves,  and  18  or  20  leaves 
of  harts-tongue;  two  lpoonfulsof  annileed;  and  two  ounces  of 
liquorice  flic’d ;  boil  all  thefe  in  fix  quarts  of  Imall  ale,  till 
half  is  confum’d;  then  drain  it  and  put  it  into  little  Lotties, 
and  give  a  draught  of  it  every  morning,  and  another  at  four 
in  the  afternoon. 


ROACHES  in  a  Ragoe> 

Make  a  ragoe  of  them  by  broiling,  them  upon  a  gridiron 
after  they  have  been  foaked  in  butter  while  the  livers  are 
fry’d  in  a  little  butter,  in  order  to  be  pounded,  and  drain’d 
thro’  a  hair  heve  ;  and  pour  this  cullis  upon  the  roaches, 
when  ieaion’d  with  ialt,  white  pepper,  orange  and  lemon 
juice  ;  and  rub  the  difh  or  plate  before  it  is  drefs’d  with  a 
ihaiot  or  clove  of  garlick.' 

Do  make  a  Dye  ROACHES. 

Make  this  pye  like  as  is  direLled  for  a  tunny  pye, 
(  which  fee  )  and  fet  it  out  with  fame  fort  of  garniture, 
only  you  may  add  (if  you  have  it)  feme  cray-fifh  ;  when  it 
it  is  half  bak’d,  let  the  liver  be  ftrd  fry’d  in  a  pan  with 
burnt  butter  ;  then  pounded  in  a  mortar  and  drain’d  thro* 
a.  hair  iieve,  with  half  a  glafs  of  white  wine  ;  put  all  into 
the  pye  with  feme  lemon  juice  ;  when  it  is  jud  a  going  to  be 
ferv’d  at  the  table. 


ROCAMBOLE,  is  Spa  trip  garliclw 
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ROCKET  is  of  two  forts  the  garden  and  the  wild. 

The  medicinal  vertues  of  the  firft  are,  that  it  opens, 
cleanfes,  and  expels  ventofities  5  if  a  pretty  deal  of  it  be 
eaten  raw  it  will  provoke  venery  »  the  feed  will  likewife  do 
the  fame,  and  alfo  provoke  urine.  Being  boil'  cl  and  ap¬ 
plied,  it  takes  away  fpots  in  the  face. 

The  wild  rocket  is  hotter  and  dryer  than  the  garden  one, 
and  has  all  its  vertues  with  more  efficacy  :  And  being  boil’d 
and  eaten,  it  cures  children  of  a  cough,  a  little  fugar  being 
added  to  it. 

It  alfo  clears  the  voices  of  thofe  that  are  hoarfe,  and  in- 
creafes  milk. 

‘To  make  ROCK-SUGAR, 

Take  a  red  earthen-pan  that  will  hold  about  a  gallon, 
leffer  at  the  top  and  bottom  than  in  the  middle  $  flick  this 
pretty  thick  with  the  twigs  of  a  white  whilk  a  crofs  one 
another  $  fet  it  before  a  good  fire  that  it  may  be  very 
hot,  by  that  time  the  fugar  is  boil’d  $  having  ten 
pound  of  double  refin’d  fugar  finely  powdered,  and  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth  in  half  a  pint  of  water 
mix  this  with  the  fugar  $  then  put  to  it  a  quart  of  orange 
flower-  water,  and  a  pint  and  half  of  water,  and  fet  it  on  a 
quick  fire,  and  when  it  boils  apace,  put  in  half  a  pint 
more  of  water  to  raife  the  fcum,  then  let  it  boil  up  again  • 
then  take  it  off*  and  fcum  it  5  repeat  this  two  or  three  times 
till  it  is  very  clear,  then  boil  it  again  till  you  find  it  draw 
between  your  fingers,  which  is  to  be  known  by  often  trying 
of  it,  taking  out  a  little  in  the  ladle,  and  as  it  cools  it 
will  draw  like  a  thread  5  then  put  it  into  the  hot  pot,  and 
cover  it  clofe,  and  fet  it  into  a  very  hot  ftove  for  three 
days. 

After  the  firft  three  days,  a  moderate  heat  will  do  5  but 
that  it  mu  ft  have  for  three  weeks  5  but  the  ftove  muft  ne¬ 
ver  be  fuffered  to  grow  quite  cold,  nor  muft  the  pot  be 
ftirr’d. 

At  three  weeks  end,  take  it  out,  and  pour  out  all  the 
fyrup  5  the  rock  will  be  on  the  flicks  and  the  pot  fides : 
Set  the  pot  in  cold  water  in  a  pan  on  the  fire,  and  when  it 
is  thorough  hot,  all  the  rock  will  flip  out,  and  fall  moft  of 
it  in  fmall  pieces. 

You  muft  juft  dip  the  flicks  in  warm  water,  and  that 
will  caufe  the  rock  to  flip  off$  then  put  in  a  good  handful 
of  dry’d  orange  Bowers,  and  taking  a  ladle  with  holes  in 
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it  put  the  rock  and  flowers,  as  much  as  will  make  as  big  a 
lump  as  you  pleafe,  dip  it  in  fcalding  water  and  lay  it  on 
a  hot  place  then  make  it  up  into  bandfome  lumps,  and  as 
hollow  as  you  can. 

When  vou  have  prepared  it  thus  far,  fet  it  in  a  hot  flove, 
and  the  next  day  it  will  Hick  together.  Then  take  it  off 
the  plates,  and  let  it  he  two  or  three  hours  in  the  hove  5 
it  there  be  any  large  pieces  you  may  make  bottoms  of  them 
and  lay  the  fnrall  pieces  on  them. 

ROSA  SOLIS. 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  3  quarts  3  rofa  fobs 
pick’d  clean  ten  ounces  •  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  of 
each  half  an  ounce  3  marigold  flowers  two  ounces,  caraway 
feeds  an  ounce  and  half,  draw  off  the  prof  fpirits  from  the 
ftill,  and  infufe  in  a  quart  of  liquor  two  ounces  of  liquorice 
fliced,  raid  ns  fton’d  half  a  pound  •  red  launders  two  ounces  ; 
infufe  thele  on  hot  allies,  till  their  verue  is  extracted,  then 
flrain  it  and  dilfolve  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  fugar, 
which  when  cold,  mix  with  the  diftillation. 

\ 

The  Same  by  jbigefiion . 

Take  a  gallon  of  the  befl  brandy,  rofa  lolls  four  hand¬ 
fuls,  caraway,  corriander  feeds,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  half  an  ounce  3  cardamums,  calamus? 
aromaticus,  ginger  and  zedoary  of  each  a  dram  and  half  5 
cubebs  and  yellow  launders  of  each  half  a  dram  3  red  launders 
an  ounce,  liquorifh  two  ounces  3  red  rofe  leaves  dry’d  a 
handful  ;  infufe  all  thefe  in  the  brandy  for  lbme  days  then 
flrain  off  the  clear  liquor  3  and  fweeten  with  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  white  fugar. 

Another  Way. 

Take  a  gallon  of  the  befl  brandy  3  rofa  foils  cleanfed  four 
hand'uls  3  caraways,  cinnamon  and  coriander  feed,  of  each 
an  ounce  3  cloves,  ginger,  and  mace  of  each  three  drams  3 
calamus  aromaticus  ,  cardamums,  cubebs  and  zedoary  of 
each  one  dram,  red  rofes  dry’d  an  ounce,  hcjiiorice  two  ounces  5 
rafins  flon’d  half  a  pound  3  cochineal  and  faffron  of  each  one 
dram  3  infufe  hem  for  a  week  or  eight  days  ;  flrain  and  fweet¬ 
en  with  three  quarrers  of  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar. 
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ROSEMARY. 


The  flowers  and  leaves  of  rofemary  eaten  every  morning 
with  fait  and  bread,  give  cafe  in  the  head  ache,  ftrengthen 
the  light  and  lweeten  the  breath. 

Its  flowers  in  a  conferee  ftrengthen  the  ftomach,  and  are 
good  a  gain  ft  melancholy,  the  falling  ficknefs,  convullions  and 
the  palfey. 

The  feed  drank  with  pepper  and  white  wine,  is  good  a- 
gainft  the  jaundice,  and  removes  the  obftruflions  of  the  liver. 

A  decoftion  of  its  leaves  in  white  wine,  fortifies  oppressed 
and  weak  nerves,  the  head  being  wa fil’d  with  it. 

ROSEMARY  WATER. 

Take  brandy  diftill’d  from  white  wine,  a  pint  of  the  di- 
flill’d  water  of  rofemary  and  fage,of  each  a  pint  $  infufe  there¬ 
in  half  an  ounce  of  rofemary -flowers,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fage,  for  eight  hours 5  ftrain  the  water, 'and  keep  it  for  fore 
eyes. 

ROSE  WATER. 

Take  10  or  12  pounds  of  the  moft  odoriferous  rofes,  ga¬ 
thered  a  little  after  fun  riling  in  dry  weather,  take  off  their 
pedicles,  pound  them  in  a  marble  mortar  to  a  pafte  5  put 
them  into  a  copper  cucurbit,  tinn’d  on  the  infide  5  and  pour 
on  them  the  juice  of  the  lame  fort  of  rofes  newly  extracted, 
till  they  be  fufficiently  moiftened  $  fit  its  caput  mortuum  to 
the  cucurbit,  with  its  cooler  and  recipient-  lute  the  parts  that 
join,  and  let  the  veffel  upon  a  moderate  fire  5  take  care  to 
change  the  water  of  the  cooler  as  it  grows  hot,  and  when  you 
have  diftili’d  about  half  the  liquor,  put  out  the  fire,  leaffc  the 
fluff  fhould  ftick  to  the  bottom. 

Then  feparate  the  veffeis,  ftrain  and  prefs  that  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  cucurbit,  put  in  the  juice  again,  and  with  a 
flack  fire  diftil  it  to  about  two  thirds,  which  bottle  up,  and 
you  will  have  a  ftrong  role  water  5  expofe  them  open  to  the 
fun  for  fome  days,  to  excite  the  fmell,  and  flop  it  up  clofe. 

Another  Way * 

Take  rofes  three. handfuls,  fennel  and  rue,  of  each  one 
handful  (or  proportionable  for  a  larger  quantity)  cut  them 
fmail  and  mix  them  well  together,  and  then  diftil  them 
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into  a  veffel  in  which  there  is  a  handful  of  the  aforefaid  herbl 
This  water  is  good  to  preferve  the  eye  fight. 

Mushed  ROSE  WATER. 

Take  rofe  buds  and  feparate  from  them  the  white,  and  put 
them  in  an  alembick,  in  the  midft  of  which  put  a  little  mu  Ik 
tied  in  a  rag,  and  then  diftil  them. 

To  make  Conferee  of  ROSES. 

Make  a  firong  infufion  of  red  rofes  with  red  rofe  water  * 
then  having  frelii  roie  buds  3  all  the  white  and  withered 
leaves  being  dipt  off;  boil  them  in  the  infufion  till  they 
are  as  tender  as  poffibly  they  can  be,  and  as  red  as  they 
were  ar  firft 3  then  take  them  out  and  weigh  them,  and  double 
their  weight  of  double  refined  fiugar  3  make  it  boil  again 
with  the  fugar  as  fall  as  you  can  till  it  jellies  3  when  it  is 
taken  out,  there  may  be  added  either  amber,  pearl,  coral, 
gold  or  fpirits  of  vitriol. 

A  Receipt  from  Barbadoes  for  difilling  RUM. 

They  there  diftil  their  rum  from  the  offal  of  fugar,  of 
which  they  put  to  the  quantity  of  18  gallons  of  common  wa¬ 
ter,  an  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  this  feum  of  fugar  all  toge¬ 
ther  in  an  open  tub  or  wooden  vefifel,  this  they  cover  with 
dry  leaves  of  palm,  or  the  leaves  of  platanus,  but  in  1 England 
the  leaves  of  fern,  or  the  parts  or  leaves  which  Bag  brooms 
are  made  of. 

There  it  is  to  remain  for  nine  days,  till  it  changes  of  a  clean 
yellow  colour,  diftil  it  and  you  will  have  what  is  call’d  in 
England  a  low  wine. 

In  a  day  or  turn  after  diftil  it  again,  and  in  the  cap  of  the 
ftill  hang  a  fmall  bag  of  fweet  fennel  ieeds,  and  the  fpirit 
will  have  a  fine  flavour. 

Some  put  annifeed  in  the  bag,  and  feme  mufk  with  the 
fweet  fennel  feed,  or  elle  diftil  the  fpirit  twuce,  once  with 
the  fennel  feed,  and  next  with  a  little  mufk.  Take  notice 
that  your  tub  mu  ft  not  be  deal  or  fir. 

RUPTURE  WORT* 

The  juice  of  this  plant  being  mixed  with  drinkables,  is 
excellent  for  the  cure  of  ruptures  and  falling  down  of  the 
guts.  The 
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The  juice  of  this  plant  being  drank  in  white  wine,  is 
very  helpful  in  cafe  of  a  iuppreffion  of  urine  5  but  is  alio 
good  for  breaking  the  ftone  m  the  bladder  and  bringing  it 
away. 

The  herb  dried  and  powdered,  is  good  againft  a  defente- 
ry,  flux  of  blood,  and  the  biting  of  vipers  and  other  veno¬ 
mous  beafts. 

A  water  diftill’d  from  it  and  drank  for  eight  days  will  cure 
the  jaundice  and  obftrufhon  of  the  liver. 


SAFFRON. 

>rTMvHE  Engtifo  faffron  is  juflly  efteem’d  to  be  the  bed:  in 

.1  the  world,  is  of  an  opening  and  digeftive  quality  •  an 
cxtraff  of  the  flowers  fortify  the  heart,  pur.'fy  <:he  blood  and 
expel  poifon,  and  being  eaten  or  drank  promote  {pitting, 
urine  and  the  filer, fes^  but  if  ufed  too  much  it  offends  the 
head  as  well  as  its  ftnell. 

Bajl.ard  Saffron  :  The  flower  of  this  plant  lerves  poor 
people  inftead  of  laffron  in  their  victuals :  It  loofens  the 
body  3  the  juice  extracted  from  it  when  it  is  frefh,  being 
drank  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce,  in  three  ounces  of  chicken 
broth  or  bydromel,  purges  flegm  excellently  well. 

Wild  Saffron  :  The  feed  and  leaves  of  this  plant  taken  in 
wine,  and  a  little  pepper  is  good  againft  the  flinging  of  fcor- 
pions. 

SAGE. 


.  This  plant  is  faid  to  be  apt  to  be  infedfed  by  ferpents  and 
toads,  with  their  venemous  breaths,  andfhould  before  it  is  us’d 
be  wafh’d  in  wine,  and  to  prevent  the  infecl  on  of  the  faid 
creatures  who  covet  to  cover  themfelves  under  its  fhade,fome 
advile  that  they  fhould  be  planted  together  with  rue. 

This  plant  is  endued  with  fo  many  and  wonderful  proper¬ 
ties,  as  that  the  conftant  ufe  of  it  is  faid  to  be  fo  falutiferous 
to  mankind,  as  to  render  them  almoft  immortal. 

The  fmall  fage  is  recommended  as  good  againft  all  flegma- 
tick  humours,  if  taken  inwardly,  or  apply’d  outwardly. 

It  is  alio  good  for  the  falling  ficknels,  lethargy,  palfey,  and 
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fiegmatlck  rheums  5  the  leaves  being  dry’d  and  eaten  is 
>er  to  prevent  mifcarriage  in  women.  It  fortifies,  warms 
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It  has  a  fingular  vertue  to  comfort  opprefs’d  and  weak 
nerves,  and  for  this  purpofe  wine  is  made  of  it ;  and  alfo 
fomentations,  with  a  deco£fion  of  it,  are  made  for  the  fhaking 
of  the  hands  and  other  parts,  and  to  create  an  appetite,  and 
cleanfe  the  ftomach  when  full  of  ill  humours. 

Sage  taken  in  liquor  is  good  to  relieve  the  head-ache, 
cleanfe  the  teeth  and  gums  by  rubbing  them  5  and  being 
boil’d  in  wine,  it  renders  the  breath  fweet. 

A  water  diftill’d  from  it,  is  good  for  clearing  the  eye-fight, 
and  a  conferve  of  the  flowers  is  laid  to  have  the  fame  vertue. 

Sage  leaves  are  us’d  inftead  of  tea,  and  is  alfo  accounted 
a  fortifier  of  the  brain,  and  good  to  attenuate  flegm. 

Wild  Sage  :  The  decoction  of  its  leaves  being  drank,  pro¬ 
motes  the  menlcs,  is  helpful  in  child-bearing,  and  in  bring¬ 
ing  away  the  after-burthen. 


To  make  SAGOE. 


To  a  quart  of  water  put  two  ounces  of  fagoe;  fet  it  on 
the  fire,  Birring  it  well  till  it  is  thick  ;  add  to  it  fix  fpoon¬ 
fuls  of  fack  or  white  wine,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  bit 
of  lemon  peel,  and  iweeten  it  to  your  palate. 

A  SAGOE  PUDDING. 

Wafh  half  a  pound  of  fagoe  in  leveral  waters  ;  then  put 
to  it  a  quart  of  new  milk  ;  put  in  a  flick  of  cinnamon,  and 
boil  them  together  till  it  is  as  thick  as  a  hafty  pudding  ;  ftir  it 
conflantly,  for  it  is  apt  to  burn  5  when  it  is  boil’d  take  out 
the  cinnamon  5  ftir  in  about  half  a  pound  of  butter,  and  having 
beaten  the  yolks  of  nine,  with  the  whites  of  four  eggs,  with 
four  fpoonfuls  of  lack  •  ftir  all  rogether,  fvveeren  it  to  your 
'd  four  ounces  of  plump’d  currants  :  Lay  a 
palle  under  it,  and  garnifh  the  brim  of  the 

SAGOE  CREAM. 

Boil  three  fpoonfuls  of  fagoe  in  two  waters,  Braining  the 
water  from  it,  then  put  to  it  a  pint  and  half  of  milk,  boil  it 
till  it  is  very  tender,  and  when  the  milk  is  wafted  put  to  it 
a  pint  and  half  ©f  cream,  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  a  little 
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piece  of  lemon  peel,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and  only  the 
whites  of  two  5  iweeten  and  boil  it  till  it  is  thick. 

SALLIGOT,  or  WATER  CALTROP. 

The  fruit  of  it  being  eaten  is  good  agamft  the  Hone  5  and 
in  France  in  a  time  of  fcarcity,  ferves  the  poor  mftead  of 
bread. 

Being  boil’d  in  honey'd  wine,  it  cures  the  ulcers  of  the 
mouth,  gums  and  throat. 

The  juice  of  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicines  for  the  eyes. 

To  boil  frejh  SALMON. 

Wafh  the  fifh.  with  ialt  water,  leaving  all  the  icales  on,  as 
is  the  falhion  j  tho’*  iome  take  them  off,  for  the  ikin  of  the 
falmon  is  the  fatteft  parr  of  the  filh,  and  many  people  like  it, 

Having  thus  prepar  d  the  fiih,  put  it  into  the  pan  with 
water  and  a  lixth  part  of  vinegar,  a  little  fait  and  a  ftick  of 
horie,radilh  5  boil  it  quick. 

For  the  fauce,  take  a  pint  of  fhrirnps,  a  pint  of  oifters 
and  their  liquor,  and  half  a  pint  of  pickled  mulhrooms :  Or 
elfe  take  fhrimps,  and  the  bodies  of  two  middling  fea  crabs, 
or  of  a  couple  ot  lobfters-  cutting  the  tails  of  them  into  dice. 

If  you  ule  oifters,  flew  them  a  little  in  their  own  liquor, 
with  whole  pepper  and  mace  $  then  fet  by  the  oifters,  and 
put  mufhroom  pickle  to  the  liquor,  and  diiTolve  in  it  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  anchovies. 

Then  melt  your  butter,  and  mix  tbe  prepared  liquor  with 
it  $  to  which,  if  you  pleafe,  you  may  add  a  little  white  wine. 

But  juft  before  you  melt  the  butter,  you  maft  put  the 
oifters,  Ihrimps,  mulhroorns,  &c.  into  the  prepared  liquor 
to  boil  up,  and  then  all  is  to  be  mixed  together. 

Take  notice,  that  the  bodies  of  the  crabs  will,  being  well 
ftirred  in  it,  thicken  the  liquor  and  render  the  whole  very 
agreeable. 

Tb  drefs  a  Jole  of  SALMON. 

Firft  fcale  it,  then  lard  it  with  little  hips  of  eels  flefh,  fea- 
foned  with  pepper  5  then  fry  it  with  burnt  butter,  and  when 
that  is  done,  fet  it  a  ftewing  in  an  earthen  pan  with  clear 
peafe  foop,  fine  herbs  and  green  lemons  5  .adding  oifters 
fry’d  with  burnt  butter  and  a  little  flour,  capers  and  mu  Hi¬ 
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rooms,  all  being  drefs’d  artificially  in  the  pottage,  adding 
fome  lemon  juice,  when  it  is  ferv’d  up. 

To  POT  SALMON. 

Scale”and  wipe  the  falmon  very  clean ;  but  do  not  wafii  it 
at  all  -  fait  it  very  well,  and  let  it  lie  till  the  fait  is  melted, 
and  drain’d  from  it;  then  feafon  it  with  cloves,  mace  and 
whole  pepper,  and  lay  in  three  or  four  bay  leaves,  then  co¬ 
vering  it  all  over  with  butter  let  it  be  bak’d  ;  then  take 
it  out  and  drain  the  gravey  from  it ;  then  put  it  into  the  pot 
you  defign  to  keep  it  in,  and  when  it  is  cold,  cover  it  with 
clarified  butter. 

This  is  the  Newcaftle  way,  and  after  the  fame  manner  you 
may  pot  carp,  tench,  trout,  or  any  other  firm  fifh. 

A  Tail  Tiece  of  SALMON,  in  a  Caffe  role, 

Drefs  vour  tail  piece,  as  is  dire&ed  for  a  cod  fifh  tail  (fee 
the  article  Cod)  farcing  the  tail  of  the  falmon  after  the  fame 
manner  ;  bread  it  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  with  white  fait, 
chibbol,  thyme,  a  bay  leaf  or  two,  and  lemon  peel;  when  it 
is  ready,  put  a  ragoe  into  it,  and  garnifh  according  to  your 
pleafure. 

SALMON  in  a  Ragoe. 

Cut  the  falmon  (whether  it  be  jole  or  any  other  piece) 
into  flices,  let  it  into  an  oven  in  a  covered  difh  with  white 
wine,  verjuice,  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs, 
bay  leaves,  nutmeg,  green  lemon,  and  a  little  fifh  broth ; 
while  it  is  baking,  prepare  a  good  ragoe  of  oiflers,  capers, 
fry’d  flour,  the  liver  of  the  falmon  and  mufhrooms;  turn  it 
all  out  upon  it,  and  ferve  it  up  with  lemon  juice. 

To  drefs  SALMON  with  fweet  Sauce . 

Cut  the  falmon  into  thin  flices,  flour  and  fry  them  in  re-* 
fined  butter;  then  foak  them  a  little  while  in  a  fweet  fauce,  > 
made  of  iugar,  fait,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  green  le¬ 
mon.  Garnifh  with  what  you  pleafe,  and  ierve  it  up. 

Salmon  may  alio  be  dreis’d  fcveral  ways.  You  may  put: 
a  frefh  lalmon  into  a  ragoe,  made  brown  as  if  were  ffican- 1 
does  with  veal  fweet-breads,  truffles  and  mufhrooms;  adding! 
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good  broth  or  beef  gravy  as  it  is  ftewing,  and  fome  lemon 
juice,  before  it  is  ferv’d  up  to  table. 

Or  you  may  lard  the  ialmon  with  finall  flips  of  bacon, 
and  well  feaion’d  ;  roaft  it  by  a  gentle  fire,  balling  it  with 
white  wine  and  verjuice  5  putting  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs 
and  a  piece  of  green  lemon  into  the  iauce. 

With  the  dripping  temper  fome  oifters,  capers,  boil’d 
mufhrooms,  fry’d  flour,  and  the  liver  of  the  Ialmon,  adding 
fome  white  pepper  and  lemon  juice,  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
ferv’d  up. 

To  make  SALOP. 

Put  an  ounce  of  falop  or  falep,  into  a  quart  of  water;  fet 
it  on  the  fire,  ftirring  it  till  it  is  as  thick  as  chocolate,  and 
then  put  to  it  orange* flower- water,  rofe-water  or  fack  5  or  you 
may  add  a  little  juice  of  lemon  and  fugar. 

This  is  good  for  weak  and  confumptive  people. 

SAL  PICON,  is  a  ragoe  ufually  made  for  large  joints  of 
beef,  veal,  or  mutton,  which  are  to  be  ferv’d  up  roailed  for 
the  principal  fide  difhes  :  Having  ready  cucumbers,  boil’d 
gammon,  capons  livers,  the  fillets  of  a  fat  pullet,  truffles, 
artichoke  bottoms  and  mufhrooms,  cut  them  all  into  dice  or 
fmall  fquare  pieces;  but  the  cucumbers  by  themlelves  mu  ft 
be  fry’d  in  lard,  and  well  cleared  from  the  fat,  and  a  httle 
flour  thrown  in;  and  when  they  have  been  fry’d  a  little 
while,  put  them  to  the  things  before  mentioned,  with  good 
gravy;  and  fet  them  on  the  fire,  and  flew  them  all  together  ; 
and  if  you  have  any  gammon  efTence,  put  in  a  little  of  it ; 
and  to  thicken  the  fauce,  prepare  a  good  cullis  to  be  fprinkled 
at  laft  with  a  little  vinegar. 

In  the  mean  time,  make  a  hole  in  a  fhort  rib  of  beef,  or 
in  the  leg  of  a  quarter  of  veal ;  taking  away  all  that  meat, 
which  will  ferve  for  other  farces;  and  the  ragoe  even  now 
delcrib’d  muff  be  fubftituted  in  its  room. 

ji  very  excellent  Way  of  SALTING  Meat. 

Let  your  meat  be  frefh,  and  take  out  all  the  bleeding  ar¬ 
teries;  then  fpnnkle  it  with  common  fait,  and  let  it  lie  in  the 
air  for  12  hours;  but  take  care  to  lalt  the  places  where  the 
arteries  are,  more  particularly  ;  then  wipe  the  meat  dry  and 
make  fome  fait  very  hot  over  the  fire,  and  rub  it  into  the 
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meat  very  well,  and  lay  the  pieces  of  falted  meat  one  upon 
another,  and  it  will  keep  for  feveral  rnonths. 

Or  with  common  fait  rub  the  feveral  pieces  of  meat  brifk-? 
ly  with  it,  after  the  blood  is  out,  and  lay  flit  enough  in  the 
hollow  places  efpecially;  fo  will  you  be  fure  to  have  your 
meat  fweet,  either  beef  or  pork. 

SAL  VOLATILE  OLEOSUM. 

Take  of  fal  armoniac,  and  fait  of  tartar,  of  each  four 
ounces,  reduce  them  to  powder  feparately,  then  mix  them  ; 
and  put  this  mixture  into  a  retort,  and  alfo  of  the  leaves  or 
JWarum  Syriacum ,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  of  tartariz’4 
fpirit  of  wine  three  quarters  of  a  pound,  impregnated  with 
the  eiTenfia}  oil  of  cloves  one  quarter  of  a  dram;  of  cinna¬ 
mon  half  a  fcruple,  of  nutmegs  a  fcruple;  of  marjoram,  le¬ 
mons  and  oranges  each  half  a  dram  ;  add  to  thefe  a  pound 
of  clean  water,  and  fet  all  in  a  find  furnace*  lute  on  the 
receiver,  and  give  fre  of  the  firft  degree,  for  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  increafe  it  to  the  lecond,  in  which  continue  five  or  fix 
hours,  or  until  the  white  fait  which  firfl  lhot  at  the  top  of 
the  receiver,  begins  to  melt  down;  then  put  out  the  fire, 
and  pour  out  the  fpirit,  which  will  have  a  great  deal  ofloofe 
fait  in  it,  into  a  viol  by  it  felf  for  ufe;  and  the  fait  hardened 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver  into  another. 

SANICLE  is  of  an  aftringenf  quality,  and  its  vertues  are 
the  lame  as  thofe  of  Cinquefoil ;  a  decoffion  of  its  leaves 
in  hydromel  being  drank,  is  good  for  the  diffempers  of  the 
lungs;  to  give  eafe  in  the  belly  ache,  the  iciatica,  and  all 
fcrts  of  blood,  as  well  in  men  as  women. 

The  leaves  being  applied  cure  frefh  wounds;  being  made 
into  a  plaifer  it  is  admirably  good  for  ruptures. 

A  Travelling  ‘Powder  for  SAUCE. 

Take  pickled  mango,  and  let  it  dry  three  or  four  days  in 
the  room  ;  then  reduce  it  to  powder  by  grating  of  it.  To  fix 
ounces  of  this  powder  add  three  ounces  of  mufhrooms  dry’d 
in  an  oven  and  powdered,  by  pounding  it  in  a  mortar  ;  add 
to  thefe  a  dram  of  mace  powdered,  half  a  dram  of  cloves  in 
powder,  or  inftead  of  the  two  lait  a  nutmeg  grated,  and  a 
drain  of  black  pepper  in  powder  ;  having  mixt  all  thefe  to¬ 
gether  very  well,  fift  them  through  an  hair  fleve 5  put  this 
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up  carefully  in  a  paper,  and  take  it  with  you  when  you  go  a 
journey. 

Half  a  tea  fpoonful  of  this  powder  will  reli/h  any  fauce 
you  have  a  mind  to  make  to  the  quantity  of  a  quart,  when 
it  is  warm . 

You  may  if  you  pleafe,  acid  9  or  10  grains  of  fweet  bafil, 
or  of  fummer  fweet  marjoram,  dry’d  and  powdered. 

If  you  ufe  this  fauce  for  fifh,  adding  a  little  anchovy  and 
white  wine,  it  will  be  very  good. 

SAVIN ,  is  of  an  incifive,  penetrative  and  attenuating 
quality  •  the  leaves  being  drank  in  wine  provoke  urine,  and 
very  much  forward  the  menfes  5  being  powdered  and  mix’d 
with  frefh  butter,  it  is  given  to  the  quantity  of  a  dram  to  per- 
fons  troubled  with  the  afthma}  the  juice  of  it  being  drank  to 
the  weight  of  two  drams,  with  a  dram  of  borage,  is  helpful 
to  women  in  labour,  to  caufe  a  delivery  }  but  is  not  us’d  un- 
lefs  in  cafes  of  extremity,  it  being  dangerous,  and  the  child 
may  be  kill’d. 

SAVORY,  is  endued  with  the  following  qualities 5  it  at¬ 
tenuates  particular  humours,  helps  digeltion,  difpels  wind, 
whets  the  appetite,  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  takes  away 
loathing,  and  is  alfo  good  for  the  fight. 

It  is  good  in  obftru£Iions  of  the  womb,  and  it  is  much 
us’d  for  difpclling  humours,  and  allaying  pains  of  the  ears. 

The  leaves  powdered  and  drank  in  wine,  are  good  again  ft 
diforders  of  the  breaft,  lungs  and  bladder. 

To  make  SAUSAGES. 

Chop  fome  pork  and  leaf  fat  of  a  hog’s  belly  tfery  fmall, 
add  a  feafoning  with  fome  parftey,  fweet  herbs  and  a  fhalot} 
and  if  you  have  a  mind  to  have  them  more  delicious  than 
ordinary,  you  may  mince  thebreafts  of  capons  or  fat  pullets } 
with  a  little  raw  gammon  and  anife,-  as  is  done  for  white 
hog’s  puddings }  when  the  whole  mixture  has  been  wrell  or¬ 
dered  and  ieafon’d,  add  a  little  gammon  eiVence,  and  you 
may  bind  it  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg}  then  fill  your  iheeps 
guts,  that  have  been  firft  well  prepar’d  and  cleanfed,  fill 
them  and  tie  them  of  a  convenient  length,  and  you  may  ei¬ 
ther  broil  them  on  paper,  or  fry  them, 

E  k  4  Another 


Another  Way. 

Take  lean  pork,  and  twice  its  weight  of  fat*  picking  both 
clean  from  the  bones,  (km  and  kernels;  Ihred  each  of  them 
by  themfelves  very  fine  ;  then  mix  and  Hired  them  together, 
and  to  fix  pounds  of  meat  allow  two  fimall  nutmegs;  the 
fame  weight  of  cloves  and  mace,  and  pepper  near  equal  to 
all  the  forementioned  Ipices.  Pound  all  the  fpices  very  fine, 
and  let  your  heap  of  fait  be  twice  as  big  as  your  heap  of 
fpice  ;  Hired  a  good  handful  and  a  half  of  frefli  lage  and  fome 
thyme  Hired  very  fmall  ;  add  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and 
three  fpoonfuls  of  grated  white  bread  5  with  thefe  being  all 
mix’d  together,  fill  the  {kins. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  add  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of 
oiffers;  roll  thefe  and  fry  them  without  {kins:  they  are  to 
be  kept  in  a  pot,  and  when  you  ufe  them  add  the  yolks  of 
eggs. 

Norfolk  links  are  only  fit  and  lean  pork,  more  grofly  cut ; 
and  the  feafoning,  pepper,  fait,  and  a  large  quantity  of  fage 
cut  fmall,  and  put  in  large  Huns, 

Another  Way , 

Take  the  flefh  of  a  leg  of  pork,  and  mince  it  fmall,  and 
to  every  pound  of  the  flefii  minc’d,  mince  about  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  the  hard  fat  of  the  hog;  then  having  pounded 
fome  Jamaica  pepper  very  fine,  mix  with  it  fome  fait  and  a 
little  fweet  marjoram  in  powder,  and  fome  leaves  of  red  fage 
minc’d  very  fmall ;  mix  ail  thefe  very  well,  and  if  they  are 
to  be  fill’d  in  guts,  let  them  be  well  clean’d,  and  lie  dome 
'time  in  a  little  warm  white  wine  and  fpice,  then  beat  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  and  mix  with  them ;  but  do  not 
fill  the  guts  too  full,  left  they  burfl:  when  they  are  broil’d  or 
fry’cl;  but  if  they  are  to  be  eaten  without  being  put  into 
guts,  then  do  not  put  any  eggs  to  them,  but  pound  the  flefii 
and  fin  in  a  done  mortar,  and  work  the  herbs  and  fpice  well 
into  it  with  the  hands,  and  when  it  is  well  mix’d,  keep  it  in 
a-mafs  to  be  us’d  as  you  have  bccafion  ;  breaking  off  pieces 
and  rolling  them  between  your  hands  ;  then  flour  them  and 
fry  therm 

Jo  make  Veal  SAUSAGES . 

Thefe  may  be  made  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  lad,  by 
mincing  a  part  of  a  fillet  of  veal  with  half  the  quantity  ot 

bacon^ 
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bacon,  feafoning  with  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg  and  fine  herbs 
chopt  fmali  ;  thefe  may  either  be  fry’d  or  broil'd  on  paper  and. 
fervM  up  with  muftard. 

Royal  SAUSAGES. 

Chop  very  fine  flelh  of  partridges,  of  a  fat  pullet  or  capon, 
a  little  gammon  or  other  bacon,  and  forae  leg  of  veal  all 
raw,  with  chibbols  and  parfley,  mufhrooms  and  truffles  *  fea- 
fon  with  fait,  pepper,  beaten  fpice  and  a  clove  of  garlick  • 
adding  alfo  a  couple  of  whole  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  three  or 
four,  and  a  little  milk  cream. 

Then  roll  up  this  mixture  into  thick  rolls  and  wrap  them 
up  in  thin  flices  cut  out  of  a  fillet  of  veal,  and  beaten  flat  up¬ 
on  a  dreflfer  for  that  purpofe  ;  fo  that  the  faufage  may  he 
made  as  thick  as  a  man’s  arm,  and  of  a  convenient  length. 

Then  lay  them  into  an  oval  ftew-pan,  having  firft  laid  thin 
llices  of  bacon  at  the  bottom,  and  covered  them  with  the 
fame  and  beef  flakes ;  then  flop  the  pan  up  clofe,  and  let  it 
between  two  fires  ;  but  they  muft  be  gentle  ones,  and  let 
them  flew  or  bake  thus  for  eight  or  10  hours. 

Then  take  them  from  the  fire,  let  them  ftand  in  the  pan 
to  cool,  take  them  carefully  out  without  breaking  them  ; 
taking  away  alfo  the  meat  and  the  fat. 

Then  cut  them  into  flices  with  a  fharp  thin  knife,  and  lay 
them  in  a  dilh  or  plate,  and  ferve  them  up  to  table. 

To  make  SAUSAGES  of  Tip. 

Take  the  flefh  of  eels  or  tench,  and  to  either  of  thefe  add 
feme  of  the  flefh  of  frefh  cod,  or  of  pike  or  jack;  chop 
thefe  well  together  with  parfley  and  a  few  fmali  onions  ^fea- 
fon  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves  in  powder,  and  grated  nutmeg, 
and  if  you  like  it,  a  little  powdered  ginger,  with  fume 
thyme,  fweet  marjoram,  a  little  bay  leaf,  all  dry’d  and  pow¬ 
dered  ;  and  mix  all  thefe  well  together  with  a  little  butter. 

Then  pound  the  bones  of  the  fifh  in  a  mortar,  pouring  in 
among  them  while  they  are  beating,  a  glafs  or  two  of  claret, 
which  muft  afterwards  be  poured  upon  the  aforefaid  mixture. 
Then  having  the  guts  of  a  calf  well  wafh’d  and  clear’d  of  the 
fat,  fill  the  fkins  with  the  farce  of  fifh,  and  tie  them  at  both 
ends,  and  3ay  them  for  24  hours  in  a  pickle  of  wine  and  fait  5 
then  take  them  out  and  hang  them  in  a  chimney,  where  they 
may  be  well  fmoak’d  with  a  wood  fire  or  burning  faw  dufl 


for  i4  hours  or  longer,  according  as  you  have  allow’d  fa  It 
and  fpices. 

When  you  would  eat  them,  boil  them  in  white  wine  with 
a  bunch  of  Tweet  herbs  5  or  in  water  with  one  third  part 
white  wine  and  fweet  herbs.  Thefe  are  ferv’d  cold  up  to 
the  table. 

SAXIFRAGE,  has  heating,  cleaning,  opening,  and  dif- 
iblving  qualities  5  being  boil'd  in  wine  it  is  good  for  thofe 
that  are  teverifh,  and  that  cannot  make  water  5  it  is  likewife 
good  for  breaking  the  Hone  in  the  kidnies,  and  thence  takes 
its  name  (from  Saxum  frangendo,  in  Latin.) 

SAXIFRAGE  WATER. 

Take  faxifrage  three  pounds,  anife  ,  burdock,  parfley , 
and  the  juice  of  the  pearl  plant,  of  each  three  quarters  of  a 
pound ;  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  white  wine  vinegar, 
and  diflil  the  whole. 

This  being  drank  in  a  morning,  is  good  for  breaking  the 
flone. 


L'Joe  SCAB  in  Cows . 

This  difeafe  proceeds  from  poornefs  in  diet,  and  is  very 
infectious  among  cattle,  and  will  quickly  fpread  rit  felf  thro* 
a  whole  herd  5  and  is  fometimes  caus'd  from  want  of  water 
in  fummer  time. 

For  the  cure  ;  boil  tobacco  Balks  in  human  urine,  fo  as  to 
be  very  ftrong,  and  wafh  the  part  affeCted  frequently  with 
it,  and  give  her  the  following  drink. 

Take  rue  and  angelica,  of  each  an  handful,  Hired  them 
{mail,  and  boil  them  in  three  quarts  of  ale  without  yeaff, 
or  in  new  wort,  and  add  an  ounce  or  two  of  flour  of  fulphur, 
with  butter  and  treacle,  of  each  three  ounces,  and  give  it 
the  bead:  in  time. 

SCABIOUS. 

Great  vermes  are  afcrib'd  to  this  plant,  it  being  of  a 
warming,  drying,  and  cleaning  quality,  fo  that  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  of  it  felt  to  clear  the  ftomach,  and  caufe  a  dilcharge  of 
Hegm  and  other  grofs  fuperffuities,  whether  it  be  drytd  and 
powdered  and  drank  in  wine  or  broth3  or  the.  juice  of  it  be 

mix’d 
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mix'd  with  honey.  A  deco£lion  of  it  will  alfo  have  the 
fame  effefl,  and  will  alfo  cure  the  itch. 

It  is  good  for  the  weaknefifes  of  the  ilomach,  and  diforders 
of  the  bread:  ,  the  juice  of  it  taken  to  the  quantity  of  foqr 
ounces,  mix’d  with  a  dram  of  treacle,  is  excellently  good 
for  fi ck  people ;  it  will  make  them  fweat  abundantly  the 
firft  day,  and  the  fame  quantity  may  be  taken  for  ieverai 
days. 

Being  applied  by  way  of  plaiifer  to  plague  fores,  boils  and 
the  like,  it  will  infallibly  cure  them,  and  as  lome  affirm  in 
a  very  Ihort  time. 

It  is  alfo  an  excellenr  remedy  for  fuch  as  are  bit  or  flung 
with  ferpents  and  other  venomous  creatures,  for  the  herb 
being  pounded  and  applied  to  the  part  affe£led  will  cure  it. 

The  juice  of  fcabious  mix’d  with  borrage  and  camphire3 
will  take  away  rednefs  and  fpots  in  the  body. 

Scabious  is  like  wife  good  for  coughs  and  dillempers  of  the 
lungs*  for  this  purpofe  they  extract*  the  juice,  pulverize  it, 
and  make  a  decoflion  of  it  to  be  us’d  a  long  time. 

The  decoflion  of  it  drank  for  40  days  together,  will  ef- 
fddlnally  cure  tetters  or  ring  worms. 

The  decoflion  of  the  roots  is  good  for  fores  caus’d  by  the 
pox,  and  it  muft  be  drank  till  they  are  gone. 

A  dram  of  their  powder  being  taken  in  whey  or  goats 
tnilk,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  itch,  fcabs,  and  the  like 
cutaneous  dillempers. 

For  a  SCALD  HEAD. 

Let  the  patient  bleed  two  or  three  times,  and  take  a  purge 
once  a  week  with  two  ounces  of  manna,  diacarthami  or  aloes 
pills,  which  purify  the  blood,  and  afterwards  ufe  the  follow¬ 
ing  ointment. 

Take  two  ounces  of  litharge,  an  ounce  of  the  leaves  of 
rue,  half  an  ounce  of  the  feeds  of  Haves  acre,  and  two  drams 
of  Cyprus  vitriol  $  pulverize  all  together,  and  make  it  into  an 
ointment  with  as  much  oil  of  myrrh  and  vinegar,  as  is  iiif- 
ficient. 

But  you  may  rather  ufe  the  following  application,  which 
is  extremely  efficacious  :  Take  the  roots  of  white  and  black 
hellebore,  litharge  of  gold,  allum  galls,  quick-lime,  chim¬ 
ney  foot,  live  fulphur,  cyprus  vitriol,  orpine  and  afhes  of 
tartar,  of  each  half  an  ounce  •  quicklilver  kill’d  in  a  little 
turpentine  and  verdegreafe^  reduce  all  to  powder,  and  boil 
it  in  a  pound  of  olive  oil 3  and  add  thereto  the  juice  of  bor¬ 
rage, 


rage,  fcabious,  patience,  fumitory  and  vinegar,  of  each  a 
quarter  of  a  pound,  and  when  thefe  juices  are  conlum’d, 
add  two  ounces  of  yellow  wax,  and  an  ounce  of  black  pitch  » 
the  ointment  being  made,  let  it  cool,  fpread  it  on  leather 
and  wrap  it  round  the  head.  Or, 

Shave  the  patient’s  head  well,  and  having  melted  fome 
black  pitch,  fpread  it  upon  three  pieces  of  linnen  cut  in  the 
form  of  a  coif,  and  lay  them  on  all  three  feparately,  apply¬ 
ing  them  as  hot  as  the  patient  can  bear  them. 

Let  thefe  lie  on  for  48  hours,  then  lay  on  frefh  for  48 
more,  putting  fome  fait  and  powdered  bnmflone  upon  the 
plaiflers  before  you  apply  them. 

W  hen  the  icurf  is  gone,  wafh  the  patients  head  with  his 
own  urine,  either  near  a  good  fire  or  in  a  hot  fun. 

This  dreffing  mud  be  repeated  lo  long  till  there  are  no  re¬ 
mains  of  the  evil  left  5  and  when  you  take  off  the  plaflers, 
do  it  crols  ways. 

For  the  SCIATICA. 

Take  the  flowers  of  fage  and  rolemary,  of  each  half  an 
handful  *  flowers  of  camomile,  melilot  and  elder,  of  each 
the  fame  quantity  5  boil  all  in  a  pint  of  white  wine. 

Then  having  drain'd  the  decoflion,  let  it  on  the  fire  again, 
and  put  in  eight  ounces  of  gum,  three  ounces  of  rofin,  two 
ounces  of  wax,  three  ounces  of  the  oil  of  hypericon,  and 
two  ounces  of  black  pitch,  and  about  fix  pennyworth  of  the 
oil  of  laurel  3  take  it  off  the  Are,  dir  it  and  mix  with  it  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  Venice  turpentine  3  put  the  whole  upon  a  piece 
ofleather,  big  enough  to  cover  the  thigh  from  the  top  of 
the  hip  to  the  knee,  and  let  it  lie  on  for  feveral  days. 

2.  Take  glue  and  fpread  it  on  a  fheep’s  dun,  and  apply 
it  to  the  part  affecied,  and  let  it  lie  on  till  the  pain  is  quite 
gone  3  or  till  the  plaider  falls  off  of  it  felf,  and  that  you  ob- 
ferve  fome  fmall  drops  of  water  upon  the  part. 

3.  Take  two  ounces  of  large  figs,  and  as  many  of  mudard 
feed,  pound  them  together  to  a  pade,  of  which  make  a  plai¬ 
der,  and  apply  it  to  the  part  affe&ed^  repeat  this  feveral 
times. 

4.  Take  turpentine,  pitch  black  and  white,  and  yellow 
wax,  of  each  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  fenugreek  and  flower-de- 
luce  in  powder  and  olibanum,  of  each  two  ounces,  of  which 
make  the  following  plaiflers. 

Mix  the  powders  with  flower  of  brimflone,  take  gum  ar- 
monfack  in  pur©  drops,  melt  them  in  a  large  hop-hfafs 

" mortar* 


mortar,  and  incorporate  them  with  the  turpentine  5  and  hav¬ 
ing  melted  the  yellow  wax  and  black  and  white  pitch  cut 
into  fmall  bits  in  a  fmall  copper  pan  ever  a  gentle  fire  5  ftrain 
them  through  a  finer  cloth,  mix  the  gum  armoniack  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  turpentine  therewith,  let  the  whole  grow 
half  cold,  and  then  add  the  powder  to  it  •  fpread  a  plaifter 
with  it,  apply  it  to  the  part  affeCled,  raile  the  plaifter  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening,  wipe  it  well,  and  put  it  on  again. 

SCORZONERA. 

A  drink  made  of  the  juice  and  root  of  this  herb  is  good 
againft  the  flinging  of  vipers  and  other  venomous  creatures, 
and  alio  againft  peftilential  infections  5  the  root  of  it  being 
eaten  daily,  is  a  prefervative  againft  the  plague  and  poilbn$ 
the  fame  ferves  againft  the  epilepfey  and  vertigo ;  and  being 
preferv’d  and  comfited  in  fugar  it  is  good  againft  the  heart¬ 
ache. 

SCOTCH  COLLOP5. 

Cut  thin  collops  of  a  fillet  of  veal  in  the  grain,  take  off 
ail  thefkin,  hack  them  with  the  back  of  the  knife  $  lard 
fome  of  them  with  Hips  of  bacon,  and  feafon  them  all  with 
fait,  nutmeg,  parfley,  thyme  and  a  little  favoury  :  Shred 
the  herbs  very  fmall,  then  fry  them  in  a  good  deal  of  clari¬ 
fied  butter,  till  they  look  of  a  fine  yellow  5  take  care  not  to 
burn  them  black  in  frying  5  when  they  are  fry’d  let  them 
before  the  fire  to  drain  $  pour  the  butter  they  were  fry’d  in 
from  the  gravy,  and  to  the  gravy  put  three  anchovies,  a 
little  ftrong  beef  broth,  a  little  oifter  liquor,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  of  claret. 

Stew  them  thus  till  they  are  enough,  then  fhake  in  five  or 
fix  ounces  of  butter  5  rub  the  pan  firft  with  a  fhalot  $  add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  ftirring  or  fhaking  it  continually, 
left  it  curdle  3  when  you  are  ready  to  pour  it  out,  fqueeze 
in  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  pour  it  over  the  collops. 

Alfo  add  forc’d  meat  balls  and  mulhrooms  and  fry’d  Ol¬ 
liers,  and  garnifh  with  Dic’d  lemon. 

For  the  SCURVY. 

Take  feurvey  grafs,  garden  tanfey,  golden  rod  and  wood 
forrel  of  each  an  handful  ^  pound  them  to  a  conferve  with 
as  much  i’ugar  as  the  herbs  weigh  $  add  to  them  an  ounce 

of 


of  the  powder  of  the  plant  wake  robin  :  make  thefe  into  an 
ele&uary  with  fyrUp  of  oranges,  of  which  take  a  dram  three 
times  a  day  for  fix  weeks  together  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
drinking  after  it  the  following  drink. 

Take  lcurvey  grafs  and  garden  tanfey,  of  each  three  hand¬ 
fuls  ;  brooklime,  buck-bean,  water  creffes  and  wood  forref 
of  each  two  handfuls;  the  peels  of  three  Sevil  oranges,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  nutmegs  bruifed;  let  thele  infufe  in  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  new  Ifrong  ale-wort  ;  working  together  for  a  day  and 
a  night,  then  diftil  it  off  in  a  cold  fli  11,  as  long  as  it  will  run 
good,  mix  the  ilrong  and  fmall  together,  and  drink  a  wine 
glafs  full  after  every  dole  of  the  electuary. 

This  has  been  taken  very  l'uccesfully,  to  fuch  as  have  been 
affiifted  with  any  fcorbutick  pains  and  fpots  5  and  has  by  be¬ 
ing  conllantly  taken  cur’d  the  rheumatifm. 

Another  for  the  Same, 

Take  half  a  large  handful  of  firtree  tops,  cut  them  imalf 
a  handful  of  water-creffes,  and  as  many  of  feurvey  grais ; 
half  a  pound  of  burdock  root  icraped  and  iliced  ;  and  the 
rinds  of  fix  Sevil  oranges  ;  put  them  into  a  bag.  and  that  into 
two  gallons  and  an  half  of  fmall  new  ale ;  while  it  is  working; 
when  it  has  done  working,  flop  it  up  clofe,  till  it  is  fine,  and 
drink  of  it  for  a  month  or  longer, 

This  liquor  is  very  good  again!!  the  dropfey,  if  you  add 
two  ounces  of  mufLird  feed,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
horfe  radilh  root. 

Another  for  the  SCURVY. 

Take  garden  feurvy  grafs  half  a  peck,  brooklime  and 
water  creffes  of  each  two  handfuls  5  ground  ivy,  firtree  tops, 
liver-wort  and  tamarilk  of  each  an  handful  ;  horfe-radiili 
roots,  faffafras  and  daucus  feeds,  of  each  half  an  ounce;  roots 
of  fharp  pointed  dock  two  ounces,  and  a  large  Sevil  orange 
llic’d.  bruife  all  thefe  gently,  and  put  them  into  a  canvas 
bag,  which  hang  in  three  gallons  of  ale  ;  when  it  is  fine 
drink  a  draught  of  it  in  a  morning  or  at  any  time  of  the 
day.  This  is  one  of  the  prefcriptionsof  lerjeant  ‘Barnard,  and 
is  an  excellent  medicine  for  this,  diftemper  ;  but  where  the 
lcurvey  is  alio  attended  with  the  dropiey,  fo  that  the  legs 
fwell,  the  juices  of  the  herb  with  the  juice  of  Sevil  oranges, 
wall  be  a  more  fpeedy  and  effectual  remedy  to  thofe  whofe 
itoniaeh  can  bear  them. 
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A  \ Purging  Drink  for  the  SCURVY, ' 

Boil  a  handful  of  fir-tree  tops,  and  a  few  hops,  in  five 
gallons  of  ale  wort,  then  ftrain  it  and  put  it  up  in  a  call  to 
work,  then  take  fcurvy-grais,  brook-lime  and  water  crefies^ 
of  each  two  handfuls  5  polipody  of  the  oak,  and  dock  root 
flic’d  of  each  one  handful  ■  liverwort,  and  harts  tongue  of 
each  one  handful  5  gentian,  rhubarb,  fena,  and  faflafras  of 
each  an  ounce  5  chop  the  herbs  fmail,  mix  them  alltogether^ 
add  a  couple  of  Seville  oranges  dic’d,  add  carraways  and  car- 
damum  feeds  of  each  one  ounce  5  put  all  thefe  in  a  bag 
and  put  it  into  the  ale,  let  them  work  together  5  when  it 
has  done  Hop  it  down  for  a  week  and  you  may  drink  it, 

A  Mouth  Water  for  the  SCURVY, 

Take  three  ounces  of  the  bark  of  black -thorn,  dice  it,  and 
half  a  handful  of  red  role  leaves,  boil  them  in  a  pint  of 
claret  and  as  much  water  with  a  bit  of  alum,  till  one  third 
part  is  wafted  5  then  add  the  peel  of  one  Sevil  orange  5 
one  handful  of  fcurvey  grafs,  and  as  much  myrrh  powder¬ 
ed  as  will  lie  on  a  fhilling }  ftir  all,  theie  well  together,  and 
give  it  a  boil  up  $  then  ftrain,  and  hold  a  mouthful  as  long 
as  you  can  once  or  twice  a  day.  It  will  fallen  loofe  teeth3 
I  and  make  the  gums  grow  up  to  the  teeth. 

SERVICES. 

The  Fruit  of  the  lervice  tree  is  accounted  of  a  cooling 
quality  5  but  that  when  it  is  foft  it  reqires  a  little  heat  5  with 
new  wine  and  honey  it  makes  an  excellent  Conditum  for 
flrengthening  the  ftomach,  and  from  this  and  its  cooling 
quality,  it  becomes  a  powerful  remedy  for  dyfenteries  and 
loofeneffes. 

A  water  diftill’d  from  the  ftalks  of  the  flowers  and  leaves 
in  Salneo  Maria ,  and  twice  rectified  upon  frefh  matter 
is  an  incomparable  remedy  for  confumptive  perfons5  by  tak¬ 
ing  an  ounce  of  it  every  day  at  feveral  times. 

It  alfo  is  good  for  the  cure  of  the  green  flcknefs,  is  good 
in  all  fluxes  and  being  dropt  warm  into  the  ear  it  abates 
the  pain. 

The  wood  or  bark  of  the  fervice  tree  bruifed  and  apply’d 
to  green  wounds,  heals  them,  and  the  powder  being  dranJt 
i  in  oil  of  olives,  confolidates  inward  ruptures. 

Three 
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Three  grains  of  the  fait  of  the  wood  taken  in  a  decofii- 
on  of  althea,  is  an  incomparable  medicine  for  breaking,  and 
efpecially  gravel. 

SHAVE-GRASS  Water. 

Take  fhave-grafs,  rafp’d  liquorifh,  marfh  mallow  roots, 
red  nightfhade,  plantain,  and  red  rofe  feeds,  of  each  two 
ounces;  bole  armoniack  one  ounce  ;  the  feeds  of  cucumbers 
and  gourds,  of  each  fix  drams  •  the  leeds  of  white  poppies, 
double  the  quantity  3  of  quince  feeds  one  ounce*  let  the 
whole  Rand  to  infufe  in  the  whey  of  goats  milk  for  48  hours  5 
then  cliftil  it. 

This  water  is  excellent  for  the  ulcers  in  the  kidnies  and 
bladder.  The  quantity  of  four  ounces  being  drank  in  the 
morning  failing. 

SHEEP. 

To  chufe  fuch  fheep  as  are  good  and  like  to  be  profitable, 
let  them  be  fuch  as  have  a  large  body,  a  very  watchful  and 
undifturb’d  eye  5  the  tail  and  legs  ought  to  be  long,  and 
the  back  covered  with  much  wool,  which  fhould  be  long, 
fine,  finning,  and  bright;  and  of  a  white,  but  never  of  a 
grey  colour.  A  fheep  of  two  years  old  is  one  from  whom  profit 
may  be  expelled ;  but  thofe  that  are  four  years  old  ought 
to  be  rejected  as  barren. 

To  know  the  age  of  fheep,  you  muil  often  examine  their 
teeth,  that  fo  from  the  time  cf  their  being  lambed,  till  they 
are  four  years  old,  you  may  be  able  to  know  their  common 
bignefs,  for  during  that  time  they  always  appear  even  with¬ 
out  diminution  ;  but  after  that  they  grow  uneven,  fome  be¬ 
coming  fhorter  than  others. 

The  reafon  why  fheep  notwithilanding  they  have  been 
manag’d  with  the  utmoil  care  is  (as  fome  fay)  becaufe  they 
are  buffered  to  take  ram  too  (bon;  they  not  then  having 
llrength  enough  to  wuhftand  the  alteration  made  in  the  in¬ 
ward  parts,  occafion’d  by  their  being  with  lamb,  nor  under¬ 
go  the  labour  of  lambing. 

As  to  the  time  of  their  being  put  to  ram,  men  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions. 

Some  approve  of  it  about  the  middle  of  July,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  lamb  in  December  but  then  this  is  only  as  to 
thofe  fheep  that  lamb  but  once  a  year;  bur  as  for  hofie  that 
do  twice,  they  ought  to  go  to  ram  in  April ,  that  they  may 
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lamb  in  Ohiober,  and  then  to  go  to  rani  again  the  fame  month, 
that  they  may  lamb  in  February. 

Others  obje<d  agamd  their  going  to  ram  in  jfuly>  becaitfe 
the  lambs  then  produc’d,  coming  into  the  world  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Winter ,  will  always  be  in  danger  of  dying,  they  be¬ 
ing  very  fufceptible  of  cold  5  and  becauie  if  they  do  weather 
the  cold,  which  is  not  to  be  done  without  taking  a  great  care 
of  them  3  they  never  will  be  any  other  than  a  fort  of  fmall 
jheep. 

But  befides  in  a  Hock  of  two  or  three  hundred  of  fheep, 
there  will  icarce  be  a  couple  found  that  will  have  an  inclina- 
tion  to  go  to  ram  twice  in  12  months. 

Others  lay  the  true  time  for  ews  to  go  to  ram  is  in  the 
month  of  September ,  that  fo  they  may  lamb  about  the  end 
of  February ,  at  which  time  the  levered  part  of  the  Winter 
is  ulually  over. 

SHORTNESS  of  Breath. 

1.  Steep  oak  of  Jerufalem  all  night  in  a  glafs  ofwine,  drink 
one  half  of  it  in  the  morning  Biffing,  and  the  other  half  af¬ 
ter  dinner,  and  continue  to  do  this  feveral  days. 

2.  Take  a  pinch  of  annife,  the  fame  quantity  of  henbane, 
and  a  fudicient  quantity  of  afles  milk  3  mix  the  feeds  well 
with  the  milk,  and  take  it  in  the  morning  two  hours  before 
you  eat  any  thing. 

3.  Take  one  ounce  of  lent  raifins,  two  Marfeilles  figs,  one 
date,  hylbp  and  Venus  hair,  liquoriih,  fox-heart  and  fcabi~ 
ous  water  of  each  one  dram  3  French  wheat  and  fyrup  of 
liquorifh  of  each  two  ounces  3  take  the  feeds  out  of  the 
raifins,  wadi  the  fox-heart  very  well,  and  take  the  done 
or  kernel  out  of  the  date  3  mix  all  the  drugs  and  incorpo¬ 
rate  them  well  together,  and  take  it  an  hour  after  dinner. 

*  4.  Take  Venus  hair,  hyfop  and  horehound  of  each  one 

handful  5  of  dnallage  feeds,  figs,  dates,  and  fennel  feed,  of 
each  half  an  ounce  3  boil  them  in  a  pint  and  half  of  river 
water  3  till  a  third  part  be  waded,  drain  the  deco£Hon  thro5 
a  linnen  cloth,  and  put  it  up  in  a  bottle,  and  take  a  fmall 
quantity  of  it  every  morning  before  you  eat  3  and  alfb  if  the 
quantity  of  a  fmall  nut  of  the  conferve  of  roles  be  taken  either 
before  or  after,  the  medicine  will  have  the  better  ef£e£h 


A  SHRIMP  PYE. 


Take  fhrimps  clean  pick’d  from  the  fhells,  and  if  they 
have  been  well  feafon’d  with  fait  in  the  boiling,  you  need  not 
put  any  fait  but  only  cloves  or  mace  -  but  if  they  do  want 
fait,  Hired  two  or  three  anchovies  fine  and  mix  with  the 
fpice  and  feafon  the  fhrimps  5  you  may  make  a  good  cruft, 
becaufe  they  require  but  little  baking  5  put  a  good  quan¬ 
tity  of  butter  under  and  over  them,  and  pour  in  a  glafs  of 
white  wine* 


SHRUB  for  PUNCH. 

Infufe  the  peels  of  five  lemons  in  a  quart  of  brandy  ;  then 
add  the  juice  of  ten  lemons  with  half  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar  * 
Bir  all  thefe  well  together  5  let  them  Hand  for  24  hours,  then 
pals  them  through  a  jelly  bag  for  ufe. 

To  a  quart  of  this  infufion  you  may  put  one  pint  of  bran¬ 
dy,  and  three  quarts  of  fpring  water,  and  the  punch  is  made 

But  you  mult  take  notice  that  all  the  lemons  muft  be  per-0 
fedly  found,  for  one  faulty  lemon  will  fpoil  the  whole  com- 
politico, 

For  a  SINEW  SPRAIN  in  a  Cow. 

Boil  marfh  ma!  ows-  and  chick-weed  of  each  one  handful 
in  a  quart  of  v;  .egar,  or  for  want  of  vinegar,  uie  the  dregs 
of  Bale  beer,  to  which  add  three  or  four  ounces  of  tallow. 

Bathe  the  place  aggriev’d  with  the  mixture  very  hot. 

SILVER  WEED  is  fo  called,  not  only  becaufe  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  fide  are  of  a  filver  colour  5  but  becaufe 
it  deferves  that  name  by  reaion  ot  its  vertues. 

It  has  aftringent  and  deficcative  qualities  5  Its  water  is  not 
only  good  for  beautifying  the  face  3  but  likewife  forne  of  its 
powder  being  mixt  with  forne  of  its  water  is  very  good  for 
Bopping  excelfive  fluxes. 

A  d  et  odion  of  it  with  a  little  vinegar,  is  good  for  faBening 
loofe  teeth,  curing  the  tooth-ach,  and  for  recovering  the  fal¬ 
ling  of  the  palate  $  and  If  a  little  alum  be  mix'd  with  it,  it 
has  alio  this  peculiar  to  it  •  that  let  it  be  what  fever  it  will?  it 
will  allay  the  burning  heat  of  it  5  if  it  beheld  in  the  hand3 
or  applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet. 
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The  diver-weed  is  alfo  calFd  wild  tanfey  or  agrimony, 
having  leaves  like  agrimony,  is  extremely  adringent  5  is 
alfo  good  for  the  bloody  dux,  diarrhsea,  and  for  dopping 
womens  duxes,  which  it  effects  by  putting  it  into  their  ihoes 
next  to  their  feet,  there  being  nothing  between  them.. 

Silver-weed  has  an  excellent  vertue  above  all  other  herbs 
for  breaking  the  done,  curing  malignant  ulcers  and  wounds 
within  the  body,  of  dapping  duxes  and  dyflenteries,  being 
taken  in  drink,  and  will  alfo  didblve  clotted  Mood. 

SKIRRETS,  tho’  they  are  none  of  the  larged  roots,  yet  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  bed  produd  of  the  garden  if  rightly 
drefs’d^  the  way  to  do  which,  is  to  wadi  the  roots  well, 
and  to  boil  them  till  they  are  tender,  which  will  not  be  ve¬ 
ry  long  a  doing. 

Then  take  off  the  Ikin  of  the  roots  •  then  pour  over  them  a 
fauce  made  of  melted  butter  and  lack  5  and  ferve  them  up 
to  table,  to  be  eaten  with  the  juice  of  orange  •  and  feme 
boil  them,  fkin  and  fry  them,  and  eat  them  with  the  former 
fauce. 

SMALLAGE,  is  of  an  opening,  pefloral  and  vulnerary 
nature,  helps  refpi ration,  cleanfes  the  ulcers  of  the  bread* 
provokes  fpitting  and  the  menles. 

1*0  pickle  SMELTS. 


Having  did  gutted  and  wafhed  the  fmelts,  lay  them  in 
rows,  laying  a  layer  of  fait,  pepper,  nutmegs,  cloves  ami 
mace,  between  every  layer  of  dih,  and  alfo  four  or  dve 
bay  leaves,  powdered  cochineal  and  fait  petre,  pounded 
and  mixed  with  the  fpice  .*  Boil  fin  as  much  as  will  cover 
them)  of  good  red  wine  vinegar,  and  put  it  to  them  when 
they  are  cold. 


A  SMOKING  CLOSET  for  drying  Tongues ,  Hams,  &cs 


You  may  make  this  by  inclodng  a  room  of  about  ten  foot 
fquare  in  a  garret,  where  is  a  chimney,  into  which  by  a  re- 
gider  the  fmoke  may  be  let  in  from  the  kitchen  dre,  or 
made  on  an  hearth  in  the  ground  floor  5  lo  that  the  fmoke 
does  not  then  come  too  hot  on  the  tongues,  and  fo  prevents 
them  from  turning  rufly.  See  the  Article  Hams . 
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SNAIL  WATER  for  a  CONSUMPTION. 

Take  a  peck  of  fnails,  wipe  them  clean,  and  crack  them, 
then  put  them  into  four  quarts  of  milk,  with  a  handful  of 
balm,  mint  wild  hyfop,  dates,  of  each  half  a  pound  * 
raid  ns  of  the  fun  one  pound.  Diftil  all  together,  and  let  it 
be  the  perlbns  conftant  drink. 

SNAP  DRAGON  ( the  ‘Purple.)  1  i 

The  flower  and  fruit  of  this  plant  being  done  over  with 
honey  and  oil  of  rofes,  are  good  for  the  iuffocation  of  the 
womb,  and  to  bring  on  womens  menles. 

It  is  faid  that  this  plant  is  fuch  an  enemy  to  fcorpions  that, 
they  become  flupified  at  the  light  of  it. 

SOAP,  is  made  in  the  following  manner. 

Take  of  oak  or  beech  allies,  but  rather  pot  allies,  three 
parts,  quick  lime  one  part  $  moiflen  the  pot  allies  a  little, 
and  then  mix  the  quick-lime,  layer  ipon  )  er,  or  rather  co¬ 
ver  the  quicklime  over  with  them,  letting  them  lie  fo  long 
in  a  fat  till  the  lime  falls  afunder  and  they  mix  together, 
ceafing  to  make  a  noife  5  .then  throw  on  more  water  that  the 
mafs  may  become  moifl;$  then  with  a  lufficient  quantity  of 
water,  extrad  the  fiery  lixivio  is  lye,  commonly  called  the 
magiltral  or  capital  lye,  which  is  fo  ftrong  that  .an  egg  will 
iwim  in  it  •  this  mult  be  drawn  off,  and  another  Ive  made 
not  quite  io  flrong  with  boiling  water,  with  which  mix  your 
oil,  lard,  fat,  or  tallow  ,5  which  boil  with  a  foft  Are  till  they 
grow  white  5  then  add,  of  the  capital  lye  in  a  tripple  proper® 
tion,  to  the  oil,  lard  fat,  or  tallow,  and  continue  boiling  till 
they  are  coagulated,  and  all  compacted  into  one  body.- 

Then  make  trial  of  it  by  the  tongue,  and  if  the  tafte  be 
fweet,  more  of  the  capital  lye  muff  be  added  ;  but  if  it  be 
biting,  it  mu#  be  boil’d  till  it  (wallow  up  the  oil  5  but  if 
it  be  more  than  ordinary  pungent,  then  put  in  more  oil 
ieifurely  at  diferetion  5  then  boil  it  till  it  begins  to  rope  and 
run  dear  or  tranfparent  from  the  ladle,  and  continue  the 
boiling  three  hours. 

Q 

Pb  flew  SOLES, 

Let  your  foies  be  of  the  large#  fize,  gut,  and  Win  them, 
put  them  In  a  flew-pan,  and  pour  to  them  a  pound  of  good 

beef 


beef  gravy,  and  a  pint  of  claret,  and  an  anchovy,  a  flick 
or  two  of  horfe-radifh,  and  a  little  lemon  peel,  a  large  onion, 
a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  fait,  whole  pepper,  cloves,  mace 
and  half  a  nutmeg,  and  a  bit  of  butter. 

Then  few  thele  till  the  fifh  is  enough,  then  pour  off  the 
the  liquor  through  a  fieve,  and  thicken  it  with  burnt  but¬ 
ter,  having  frit  added  a  little  juice  of  lemon. 

Difh  the  f  fh,  pour  the  fauce  over  it  •  and  garnifh  with 
lemon,  and  fhces  of  the  roots  of  red  beets,  fry  a  bread  and 
fcraped  horfe-radilh. 

To  fry  SOLES,  Flounders  and  Flaife ,  Sec. 

Melt  a  large  quantify  of  hogs  lard  in  a  pan  till  it  is  very 
hot*  then  put  in  the  fib,  having  been  prepared  as  follows. 

But  you  may  firA  fry  ibme  bread  cut  in  lengths  as  big, 
as  ones  finger  to  fet  to  drain  for  garnifh. 

Gut,  fkin  and  flour  the  foies  well,  put  them  into  the  pan 
turn  them  once  and  when  the  upper  fide  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
they  are  enough,  then  take  them  out,  and  lay  them  in  a 
cullender,  aud  fet  them  to  dram  before  the  fire. 

Flounders  are  only  to  be  gutted  and  their  fkin  waflied 
with  water  and  fait  ;  well  dry  a  with  a  cloth,  flour’d  and  put 
into  the  pan,  and  managed  as  the  foies. 

And  Flaife  after  the  fame  manner  as  flounders. 

Whitings  are  alio  done  as  the  former. 

Smelts ,  are  only  to  be  rubb’d  with  a  coarfe  cloth,  flower¬ 
ed  and  fry'd. 

Gudgeons  mull  be  fealed,  gutted  and  waflied,  then  floured 
and  put  into  the  hot  lard.  But  in  all  thele  your  fire  mult  be 
quick. 

If  you  would  fry  them  very  crifp,  ufe  fa  Had  oil  inflead  of 
lard  •  or  you  may  ufe  good  beef  or  mutton  dripping  5  but  * 
it  mult  be  made  as  hot  as  poflible  in  the  pan,  before  you  put 
in  the  fifh. 

The  fauce  for  thefe  is  melted  butter?  and  anchovy  liquor, 
with  fhrimps  or  oilters,  if  they  are  fingle. 

SOLOMON h  SEAL. 

It  is  of  an  ablterfive  and  aflringent  quality  5  12  or  16 
grains  of  the  feed  being  taken,  will  both  purge  and  vomit  * 
the  green  leaves  being  boil’d  in  feme  wine  or  the  powder 
of  them  after  they  are  dryed  and  taken inwardly,  to  the  quan- 
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tity  of  half  a  dram,  will  purge  away  phlegm  and  vilcous  hu¬ 
mours. 

The  root  is  very  good  for  flopping  the  whites  in  women. 

A  Water  SOOCHY,  a  jDiJh  of  Ferch  dr  effect  after  the 

Holland  f aft j  ion. 

Take  perch  of  about  five  inches  long,  fcale  and  clean  them 
well,  then  lay  them  in  a  dilh  and  pour  vinegar  upon  them, 
in  which  let  them  lie  an  hour,  then  boil  them  in  water  and 
fait,  fome  parlley  both  leaves  and  roots,  (the  parfley  roots 
mull  be  taken  before  they  run  to  feed,  and  if  they  be  fo 
large  as  to  take  more  boiling  than  the  fifh,  they  mull  be 
boil’d  by  themlelvesj  well  walh’d  and  fcrap’d  5  let  them  be 
boil’d  over  a  briik  fire  till  they  are  enough,  then  pour  all 
fifli,  roots,  and  liquor  itoa  foop-difh.  5  garnifh  with  dic’d  le¬ 
mon,  and  ferve  them  up  hot. 

The  Hollanders  commonly  eat  the  fifh  and  roots,  with 
bread  and  butler  3  but  thole  that  pleafe  may  have  melted 
butter  in  a  baton. 

This  dilh.  is  much  admired  by  fome. 

For  a  SORE  TOR  OAT',  an  excellent  Gargle . 

Take  fcabious  water  fix  ounees,  white  wine  vinegar  a 
fmall  fpoonful  •  mufkird  feed  beaten  and  honey  of  each  a  fmall 
fpoonful  flir  and  fhake  them  very  well  together,  and  filter 
the  mixture  and  keep  it  for  ufe. 

A  FI  after  for  a  SORE  THROAT. 

Make  a  plailler  of  Faracelfus  three  or  four  fingers  broad, 
and  long  enough  to  reach  almoft  from  one  ear  to  the  other, 
and  apply  it  to  the  part  affefRd,  fo  that  it  may  touch  the 
throat  as  much  as  may  be. 

Another  Remedy  for  the  Same . 

Take  bay  fait  dry’d,  pound  it  and  put  it  into  the  folds 
of  a  rag,  in  a  iufficient  quantity  to  make  a  flay,  to  be  tied 
about  the  throat  5  apply  this  over  night  as  hot  as  the  patient 
can  endure  it, 


Another 
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Another  for  the  Same  when  inflamed. 

Take  a  handful  of  the  leaves  of  common  mallows,  and  8 
or  io  good  figs  ^  boil  thefe  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a 
pint  of  new  milk,  and  let  the  patient  ufe  it  very  hot,  and 
very  often. 

SORE  EYES  in  ‘Poultry ,  to  cure  them . 

Take  a  leaf  or  two  of  ground  ivy,  and  chewing  it  well 
fuck  out  the  juice,  and  fpit  it  into  the  eye,  and  it  will 
certainly  heal  it.  The  fame  medicine  will  alio  ferve  for  dogs. 

SORREL. 

The  long  or  great,  is  of  an  opening  nature ,  and  helps 
digeiiion,  the  herb  is  good  to  quench  third,  create  an  ap¬ 
petite,  and  moderate  choler  ;  the  deco&ion  of  it  is  good  to 
open  the  body  ;  and  being  apply’d  raw  with  the  oil  of  rofes 
or  faffron,  difiblves  impoftumes  :  The  iced  being  taken  in 
wine  or  water,  is  good  for  the  bloody  flux  and  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomaeh. 

It  is  very  cooling,  its  decoction  will  carry  off  the  jaundice 
by  urine  5  and  the  leaves  beaten  with  a  little  vinegar,  allay 
inflammations,  and  cures  St.  Anthony's  fire. 

This  Plant  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  the  biting  of  a  mad 
dog  •  by  drinking  its  clecodiion  daily,  and  walhing  the  wounds 
therewith,  and  covering  it  with  its  leaves  5  which  is  to  be 
continued  till  the  bite  is  cured. 

The  leaves  of  forrel  dry’d  between  hot  afhes,  has  a  An¬ 
gular  vertuc  to  diflolve  and  bring  a  away  the  bad  humours  of 
the  eyes. 

A  SORREL  TART. 

Wafii  your  forrel,  and  alfo  fome  Spinach  leaves,  well  in 
feveral  waters  5  then  either  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  or  fhrcd 
them  very  fmall,  and  fqueeze  out  the  juice  through 
a  cloth,  till  you  have  got  half  a  pint  of  juice  :  Then  put 
into  it  about  the  quantity  of  a  quart  of  the  the  fame  herbs 
ilired  5  adding  fix  ounces  of  fine  fugar  pounded  and  fome 
fpice,  with  the  yolks  of  half  a  dozen  large  hard  eggs  bruii- 
ed  and  well  mixed  with  it,  and  alfo  two  raw  eggs  well  bea¬ 
ten  5  then  put  in  a  pint  of  cream,  ftir  it  well,  and  put  it  in 
a  pafte,  then  bake  it  in  a  very  gentle  oven. 
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When  It  comes  out,  flft  on  fome  very  white  fugar,  and 
garni  fh  with  orange  and  lemon  diced.  You  may  if  you 
pleaie,  put  m  ionic  orange-flower- water, 

A  SOUP. 

Take  half  a  fcore  onions,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  into 
fmall  pieces,  put  them  into  a  ftew-pan,  and  fry  them  brown 
with  butter  and  a  little  fait  and  pepper,  and  when  they  are* 
enough,  pour  fuch  a  quantity  of  water  upon  them  as  you 
think  proper  for  making  a  foup  of  them.  Then  let  thefe 
boil  together,  and  thicken  it  whith  as  many  eggs  as  are 
neceffary,  keeping  it  ftirnng  to  prevent  the  eggs  from  curd¬ 
ling- 

Some  add  to  this  a  large  glafs  of  white  wine,  which  I 
think  makes  it  better  rafted,  than  it  is  without  it.  This  is 
fervki  up  with  a  French  roll  in  the  middle  of  it. 

It  is  a  French  chili  and  they  call  it  Soupe  a  VTvrogne . 

A  very  good  SOUP. 

Boil  a  Ihin  of  beef,  a  crag  of  mutton  or  veal,  and  a  bit 
of  bacon,  in  as  much  water  as  will  be  iufficient  to  boil  them 
to  rags,  together  with  half  a  pound  of  rice,  keep  itciofe 
covered  while  it  is  a  boiling  ;  when  you  think  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  meat  is  out,  ftrain  it  off;  and  put  to  it  iome 
whole  pepper,  cloves,  mace  and  fait  to  your  palate. 

You  mayalfo  put  in  foup  herbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
rice  plumped  $  or  boil  a  French  loaf,  or  two  or  three  pige-^ 
ons  for  to  lie  in  the  middle  $  and  with  the  fpice  add  a  little 
fagot  of  thyme,  favory  and  marjoram  5  or  if  you  pleafe, 
you  may  put  in  a  quart  of  peafe  at  firft;  inftead  of  the  rice. 

A  Foundation  for  HERB  SOUP. 

Take  chervil,  beets,  chards,  fpinage,  fallary,  leeks,  and 
fuch  like  herbs,  with  two  or  three  large  crufts  of  bread, 
fome  butter,  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs  and  a  little  ialt*  put 
thefe  with  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  into  a  kettle,  and 
boil  them  for  an  hour  and  an  half,  and  ftrain  out  the  liquor 
through  a  fteve,  and  it  will  be  a  good  foundation  for  foups, 
either  of  afparagus*  buds,  lettuce  or  any  other  kind,  fit  for 
lent  or  faft  days. 

Thefe  herb  foups  are  fometimes  ftrengthened  with  the 
yolks  of  eggs,  a  little  before  they  are  ferv’d  to  table. 

CAKE 


CAKE  SOUP,  or  VEAL  GLUE,  to  be  carried  in  the 

Pocket. 


Strip  a  leg  of  veal  of  the  fkin  and  fat,  then  take  all  the 
mufcuiar  or  flefhy  parts  From  the  bones  •  boil  this  fldh 
gently,  in  fo  much  water  and  fo  long  a  time,  till  the  liquor 
being  fet  to  cool  will  be  a  ftrong  jelly  5  which  you  may  know 
by  taking  out  a  fpoonful  now  and  then  and  letting  it  cook 

Then  ilrain  the  liquor  through  a  fieve,  and  let  it  fettle, 
then  having  a  large  ftew-pan  with  fome  water  and  China 
cups,  or  glaz’d  earthen  ware,  fill  thefe  cups  with  the  jelly, 
taken  clear  from  the  fettling  and  fet  them  in  the  ftew-pan 
of  water,  and  let  the  water  boil  gently,  till  the  jelly  be¬ 
comes  as  thick  as  glue;  then  fet  them  out  to  cool,  then  turn 
them  out  on  a  piece  of  flannel,  which  will  draw  the  moifture 
from  them  ;  turn  them  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  and  then 
put  them  on  a  freih  piece  of  flannel,  continuing  fo  to  do,  till 
they  are  quite  dry,  and  then  keep,  the  glue  in  a  dry  place. 
This  will  harden  it  lo  much,  that  it  will  be  as  Riff  and  as 
hard  as  glue,  and  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket  without  any 
inconveniency. 

The  way  ofufing  this  cakefoup  is  by  boiling  about  a  pint 
of  water,  and  pouring  it  upon  a  piece  of  the  cake  about  the 
bignefs  of  a  walnut,  and  flirring  it  with  a  fpoon  till  it  dif 
folves,  and  it  will  make  a  very  if  rong  broth  ;  as  for  the  fea- 
foning  it,  this  may  be  done  with  fait,  pepper,  &c.  to  your 
palate  ;  there  being  no  feafoning  put  to  the  veal,  when  the 
glue  is  made ;  becaufe  that  would  be  apt  to  turn  it  mouldy. 
So  likewife  may  any  fort  of  herbs  be  boil’d  in  the  water,  or 
onions,  or  any  thing  you  like. 

After  the  fame  manner  may  gravy  be  made  for  fauce  • 
by  adding  double  the  quantity  of  the  glue  according  as  you 
would  have  it  in  Arength. 

CAKE  SOUP,  &c.  of  Seef. 

Take  a  leg  or  a  fliin  of  beef,  prepared  as  is  directed  for  the 
leg  of  veal,  ufing  only  the  muicujar  parts,  and  doing  in  e- 
very  thing  as  there  directed  ;  you  will  have  a  beef  glue 
which  may  be  more  acceptable  to  fome,  as  it  is  of  a  ftronger 
nature. 

There  may  likewife  be  added  to  the  beef,  the  flefh  of 
hares,  old  cocks,  &c.  to  make  it  the  ftronger. 

Thele  are  good  for  foups  or  iauces,  and  may  be  inrich’d 
by  fallary,  chervil,  beets,  chards,  leeks,  or  other  foup  herbs. 

A  little 


A  little  of  this  is  good  to  put  into  fauces,  eirher  of 
fifh,  or  fowl,  and  will  make  a  fine  mixture  with  the  travel¬ 
ling  fiauce. 

SOW-THISTLE. 

The  juice  of  the  prickly  fow-thiftle  being  drank,  allays  the 
pain  that  gnaws  the  ftornach,  and  produces  much  milk  3  be¬ 
ing  drank  in  fome  wine,  it  qualifies  the  heat  of  the  ftornach 
and  flops  loofenefs  and  vomiting  3  the  leaves  of  it  being 
chewed,  fweeten  a  bad  breath  3  its  milky  juice  or  diftillati- 
ons  drop  by  drop  are  good  for  afthmas  and  ftranguries. 

SPARAGRASS. 

The  roots  of  this  plant  are  diuretick,  as  well  as  the  plant, 
and  much  more  fo.  They  are  alfo  a  good  ingredient  in  all 
compofitions  intended  to  cleanfethe  vifcera ,  especially  where 
thefe  obftr  unions  threaten  the  jaundice  or  dropiey. 

SPARAGRASS  in  a  Ragoe. 

Boil  them  in  water,  take  them  out,  drain  them,  dram 
fome  fine  Hit  over  them,  then  lay  them  in  order  in  a  difh 
and  ferve  them  up  with  lauce  made  of  butter,  vinegar,  lair, 
nutmeg  and  pepper  well  mix’d  together.  See  u4fpara- 
gus. 

SPIKENARD  or  LAVENDER  SPIKE. 

Is  of  an  opening,  digeftive  quality.  It  is  good  for  the 
cold  difeafes  of  the  brain  3  as  apoplexies,  epileplies,  palfies, 
lethargies  and  convulfions.  The  flowers  of  it  ltrengthen  the 
ftomach,  remove  the  obftruTions  of  the  fpleen,  and  warm 
the  womb  3  adecodfion  of  them  in  wine,  provokes  urine,  and 
forwards  the  menfes  and  afterburthen. 

The  oil  of  fpikenard  is  a  fovereign  remedy  for  fheep  that 
are  fo  incommoded  w'lth  obftruTions,  which  if  not  remov’d 
would  kill  them  3  it  is  apply’d  by  dipping  a  hens  quill  in 
the  oil,  and  putting  it  into  the  noftrils  of  the  fheep. 

But  you  muft  not  put  the  fame  quill  to  another  flieepa 
becaufe  if  it  be  not  diftemper’d,  it  may  impart  the  malady 
to  it. 


SPINAGE. 


SPINAGE. 


Some  authors  fay,  that  the  firft  water  of  fpinage  is  not 
wholefome,  it  mollifies  the  belly,  but  is  windy  •  the  juice 
is  good  againft  the  flinging  of  fcorpions,  A  water  di- 

iliird  from  them,  has  the  fame  effe£l,  is  good  againlt  in¬ 
flammations  and  corroding  ulcers,  if  apply ’d  outwardly  with 
a  linnen  cloth. 

A  SPINAGE  TART. 

Take  five  or  fix  handfuls  of  fpinage  clean  wafhed  dry’d, 
pick’d  clean  from  the  ilalks  and  ribs  of  the  middle  me 
leaves  3  let  it  be  fhred  as  fmall  as  can  be  3  then  mix  with 
a  pint  of  grated  bread,  the  fame  quantity  oi  cream  the 
yolks  of  nine  and  whites  of  four  eggs  3  three  fpoonfu  •$.  of 
range-flower- water,  and  a  little  fait  3  fweeten  it  with  Sugar 
to  your  liking. 

You  may  likewife  beat  up  two  ounces  of  almonds  with 
your  orange-flower-water,  which  will  much  inrich  the  tafle. 

Garnilh  the  brim  of  the  dilh  with  pafte,  and  lay  flip*  a- 
crofs  the  top, 

SPITTING  of  BLOOD, 

In  all  fpittings  of  blood,  the  perfon  fhould  forbear  talking, 
keep  quiet,  forbear  any  violence  in  a6lion  3  and  fometirnes 
open  a  vein,  but  ufe  the  greateft  precaution  in  bleeding  and 
take  away  but  a  little  at  a  time. 

If  a  veffel  happen  to  be  broken,  or  much  opened,  by  a 
deduction  of  a  iharp  and  fait  humour,  the  greatell  cauti¬ 
on  is  neceffary  to  be  ufed  in  bleeding,  fo  that  but  a  little 
blood  be  taken  away. 

If  bleeding  do  not  quickly  produce  a  good  efifefl,  fome 
advife  to  apply  cupping  glafifes  to  the  groin  and  buttocks, 
or  elfe  to  bind  the  thighs  with  llrong  ligatures  3  and  that 
the  perfon  drink  by  intervals  the  fyrup  of  pomegranates 
or  quinces,  myrrh,  dry’d  rofes,  or  goofeberries  beaten  with 
plantain,  purflain,  or  folanum  water,  or  let  him  fwallow 
an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  dryed  rofes,  or  rofe  honey  in  half 
a  glals  of  the  juice  of  forrel. 

A  Cordial  Water  for  the  SPLEEN, 

Take  of  cardamums,  cinnamon  and  faffron,  of  each  two 
ounces,  harts-horn  eight  ounces  5  balm  and  red  fage,  of  each 

two 


two  handfuls  3  infufe  thefe  in  four  quarts  of  fade  or  good 
brandy  for  24  hours.  Difcil  thefe  in  a  cold  dill  as  quick  as 
you  can,  and  let  it  drop  on  half  a  pound  of  fugar  candy  : 
Drink  a  dram  of  this  when  you  find  your  felf  low  fpirited. 

*The  SPLEEN  in  Swine. 

Swine  are  frequently  troubled  with  this  didemper.,  which 
is  the  abounding  of  the  fpleen. 

For  the  cure  give  them  fome  roots  of  tamarifk  boil’d  or 
infufed  in  water  3  or  if  fome  of  the  fmalleft  twigs  of  tama- 
rifk  were  chopt  fmall  and  given  them  with  their  meat  3  but 
if  tamarifk  cannot  be  had,  you  may  ufe  the  tops  of  heath 
boiPd  in  water  3  or  give  them  water  wherein  the  afhes  or 
coal  of  heath  has  been  quench’d  3  elpecially  if  you  temper 
barley  meal  with  this  water,  and  give  it  to  the  fwine  in  the 
time  of  their  ficknefs. 

SPOTS,  to  take  out  of  Linnen,  Woollen ,  Silky  See. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Venice  foap,  ferape  it  fine, 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  of  fpike,  lpoonfuls  of  ox  dung, 
as  much  lemon  juice  as  will  moiffen  the  mafs  of  ftarch  and 
give  it  its  proper  confidence,  then  make  the  foap  into  balls 
and  let  it  be  very  dry  before  you  ufe  it  3  and  when  you  do, 
firit  wain  the  fpots  with  warm  water  and  afterwards  rub  them 
with  the  balls 5  and  then  wafh  them  again  very  well  with  wa¬ 
ter. 


Another  Way , 

Put  to  a  pint  offpring  water,  the  quantity  of  half  a  wal¬ 
nut  of  afhes  of  tartar  or  old  lees  of  wine,  and  half  a  lemon 
cut  into  fmall  pieces  3  mix  ail  well  together,  and  let  it  hand 
to  digeft  for  24  hours,  and  then  filtrate  the  water,  This  will 
take  out  all  forts  of  fpots,  made  by  oil  or  otherwife  out  of 
hats  and  clothes  3  whether  made  of  filk,  woollen  or  linnen: 
"Wafh  the  part  where  the  ipot  is  with  fair  water,  afrer  you 
have  taken  out  the  fpots,  and  clean  it  well. 

Another  Way. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  roch  allum  and  an  ounce  and  half  of 
burnt  tartar,  and  a  fcruple  of  camphire  in  two  meafures  of 
nver  water,  and  one  of  ox  gall,  till  the  half  is  confum’d  3 

then 
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then  ftrain  it  and  wafh  the  fpots  with  it :  Doing  'thus  two  or 
three  times  will  take  them  quite  out, 

cIo  take  all  Sorts  of  SPOTS  out  of  Clothes . 

Pound  common  fait  together  with  black  foap,  and  with 
this  rub  the  fpots,  and  when  they  are  dry  wafh  them  after¬ 
wards  with  warm  water,  and  they  will  be  gone. 

I o  take  a  SPOT  of  Oil  out  of  Sattin ,  See. 

Calcine  fheep’s  trotters,  reduce  it  to  a  powder,  lay  it  on 
both  fides  the  fattin,  &c.  where  the  fpot  is,  leaving  it  fb  for 
the  Ipace  of  a  night,  and  it  will  takeout  the  Ipot;  which  if 
it  be  not  done  effeftually,  repeat  it ;  But  the  fpots  mu  ft  not 
be  fuch  as  are  of  long  ftanding. 

Another  Way. 

Take  four  ounces  of  foap,  and  two  of  potters  earth,  and 
half  an  ounce  of  quick-lime  5  mix  all  with  a  little  water  and 
lay  it  upon  the  fpot. 

j[o  take  SPOTS  out  of  white  Silk,  or  Velvet  dy'd  in 

Grain. 

Pirft  boil  fome  bran  three  times,  and  wet  the  fpots  on 
the  back  and  fore  fide  with  it  •  then  fpread  the  white  of  a 
new  laid  egg  on  the  fpot 5  then  hang  it  in  the  fun  to  dry,  wafh 
it  gently  with  cold  water,  prefs  it  well,  and  the  fpot  will 
difappear  •  but  this  is  to  be  done  twice.  It  will  not  at  all 
efface  the  colour. 

Another  for  Cloth  dyd  in  Grain . 

Wafh  the  fpot  with  roch  allum,  and  rub  the  cloth  well; 
then  wafh  it  with  fair  water,  and  the  fpots  will  be  gone  the 
fecond  time  of  doing  it. 

Another  Way. 

Take  roch  allum,  tartar  and  white  foap,  reduce  all  to  % 
very  fine  powder;  then  take  an  ox  gall,  and  put  fome  lye 
into  a  lmall  pot,  according  to  your  diferetion,  fet  it  on  the 
fire,  and  when  it  begins  to  boil  add  galls  and  powder  to 

it 
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It,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  third  or  fourth  part  is  confunfd; 
wafh  the  fpots  twice  with  this  water,  and  let  it  dry  each  time, 
and  the  laft  time  wafh  it  with  cold  water  ;  and  you  will  fee 
the  good  effects  of  it. 

To  take  SPOTS  out  of  Scarlet ,  either  Silk  or  Woollen , 

without  lofing  the  Colour, 

Extract  the  juice  of  the  herb  call’d  foap-wort,  lay  it  up¬ 
on  the  fpot  for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  hours,  and  then 
wafh  it  with  hot  water,  and  if  the  fpot  is  not  taken  quite 
out,  wafh  it  once  more. 

But  if  the  cloth  be  not  dy’d  in  grain,  put  a  little  foap  to  it 
and  fome thing  more  of  the  juice  ^  incorporate  and  wafh  the 
fpot  well  with  the  lame,  and  it  will  anfwer  the  end. 

To  take  out  SPOTS  of  Greafe  or  Fat, 

Take  roch  allum  and  new  quick-lime  of  each  four  ounces, 
allum  of  tartar  an  ounce  and  half;  foap  cut  very  fmall  12 
ounces;  boil  all  together  in  a  clean  vefifel  tor  fome  time,  and 
then  flrain  the  liquor,  and  put  it  in  a  bottle  for  ufe;  which 
is  to  be  warm’d  when  us’d,  and  the  fpots  wafh’d  on  each  fide 
with  it  5  rubbing  one  part  of  the  cloth  or  Buff  againfl  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  fpots  will  come  out ;  then  ufe  a  little  foap  with 
cold  water,  and  the  fpots  will  vanilh  at  the  fecond  or  third 
time. 

To  take  SPOTS  of  Ink  or  Wine  out  of  Linnen  or  Woollen, 

Wafh  the  fpots  feveral  times  with  the  juice  of  lemon, 
orange  or  citron ;  let  the  cloth  dry  and  then  wafh  it  with  cold 
water,  and  they  will  vanilh  ;  but  if  they  be  ink  fpots,  wafh 
them  with  white  foap  and  vinegar,  and  this  will  do  the  bu¬ 
ll  nefs. 

For  a  SPRAIN, 

1.  Pound  wormwood  very  well  in  a  ftone  or  glafs  mortar; 
then  add  to  it  as  much  of  the  whites  of  eggs  beaten  to  water, 
as  will  make  it  of  fuch  a  conilftence  as  a  poultice,  and  apply 
it  to  the  part  affefted. 

2.  Put  the  foot,  &c.  into  a  pail  of  cold  fpring  water,  and 
hold  it  in  till  the  water  grows  warm;  then  take  jit  out,  and! 


S  T 

repeat  it  till  it  is  well,  and  it  will  effect  a  cure  without  any 
other  application. 

3.  Boil  wheat  bran  in  the  drongeft  vinegar  you  can  get, 
till  it  is  of  the  confidence  of  a  poultice,  and  apply  this  as  mors 
as  you  can  to  the  part  affedfed,  renewing  it  when  it  begins 
to  grow  dry. 

4.  For  a  frefh  drain  take  fredi  clay,  iiich  as  the  bungs  of 
barrels,  and  work  it  with  vinegar  to  a  fort  of  cataplaffn  3 
warm  it  a  little  and  apply  it  to  the  parr  affected. 

5.  Or  make  a  cataplafm  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bean  flour,  and  two  ounces  of  vinegar,  and  apply  them  a 
little  w?arm  to  the  part  affedted. 

But  if  this  fhould  prove  fomewhat  too  fharp,  as  in  fome 
cafes  it  may  3  then  boil  two  drams  of  litharge  in  the  vinegar 
before  you  put  in  the  bean  flour. 

6.  Boil  about  a  pint  of  claret  in  a  clofe  veffel  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  red  role  leaves,  till  the  liquor  is  pretty  drong  of 
them.  Dip  a  piece  of  linnen  or  flannel  into  this  liquor,  wring 
out  the  moidure,  double  it,  and  apply  it  hot  to  the  part  at* 
fedted  }  binding  it  on  with  a  fillet  or  the  like. 

STjECHAS. 

A  decodHon,  lyrup  or  water ,  didilFd  from  this  plant 
d  comforts  the  brain  and  memory,  and  removes  the  obdruclioa 
p  of  the  liver  and  lungs. 

I’he  STAGGERS  in  Swine* 


The  cure:  Boil  flowers  of  fulphur  and  madder,  either 
gj  ground  or  powdered  in  new  milk,  and  give  it  the  hog  fading 
for  two  mornings  fuccefiively  3  but  this  is  to  be  done  at  the 
G'f  beginning  of  the  didemper  only  3  but  if  it  has  fiez’d  his  head 
v  violently,  ufe  the  following  medicine. 

Take  of  common  houfeleek  and  me  in  equal  quantities, 
a  and  add  to  thefe  as  much  bay  fak  as  will  make  their  juices 
■vi  very  pungent  3  bruife  them  together  in  a  marble  or  done 
nj  mortar  with  a  wooden  pedle  3  adding  a  large  fpoonful  of  the 
ftj  ftronged  vinegar,  and  put  this  mixture  into  the  hog’s  ears* 
flj  Hopping  them  both  clofe  with  tow,  wool  or  cotton,  fo  that  it 
sj  may  be  kept  in  24  hours. 

This  will  recover  the  hog,  if  he  be  not  too  far  gone  3  but 
III  if  this  does  not  compleat  the  cure,  repeat  it  a  iecond  time, 
H  and  when  you  take  it  out  of  his  ears,  dop  them  either  with 

fheep's 


jeep’s  wool,  cotton  or  tow,  that  has  been  a  little  greas’d 
with  oil  of  almonds  5  which  will  prevent  his  taking  cold. 

cDr.  stephens’s  water. 

Take  fix  quarts  of  proof  fpirits,  and  three  quarts  of  water  5 
camomile  flowers,  lavender,  mint,  origanum,  pellitory  of 
the  wall,  penny-royal,  rofemary,  red  rofes,  fage,  thyme  and 
mother  of  thyme,  of  each  a  fmall  handful  *  annifeeds,  carra- 
ways,  cinnamon,  galangal,  ginger  and  nuts,  of  each  three 
drams  3  macerate  all  in  the  fpirits,  &c.  diflil  and  fweeten 
with  a  pound  of  white  iugar,  adding  three  leaves  of  gold. 

STINKING  BREATH  proceeds  either  from  putri- 
fied  lungs,  defective  teeth,  a  diftemper  of  the  head,  or  an 
obflruchon  of  the  ftomach. 

For  the  cure  of  that  which  proceeds  from  putrify’d  lungs. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  unguentum  Nicotian  ^,and  two  drams 
ol  oleum  fuccith,  mix  them  together,  and  anoint  the  breaft 
outwardly  with  it. 

Give  alio  cleanfers  inwardly,  as  oil  of  fulphur  allay’d 
with  roie  water,  morning  and  evenings  as  alio  antimonium 
(liaphoreticum ,  five  times  a  day  for  feveral  days  together  ; 
then  heal  by  giving  oil  of  almonds  mixt  with  three  drops  of 
oil  of  cinnamon,  or  pills  of  turpentine. 

Laflly,  give  morning,  noon  and  night  a  bolus  made  of  nut* 
meg,  mace  and  ginger,  of  each  15  grains}  two  drams  of 
honey,  and  ten  drops  of  oil  of  cinnamon  }  mix  thefe  and 
continue  to  take  them  for  fome  weeks. 

STIPT1CK  WATER,  or  a  Water  for  flopping  of  Blood. 

Put  a  pound  of  quick  lime  into  a  clean  earthen  veflel, 
and  pour  upon  it  five  or  fix  pints  of  fountain  water,  cover  it 
clofe  and  let  it  Hand; for  an  hour  without  touching  it}  then 
ftir  it  for  a  little  while  with  a  flick,  then  fet  it  by  for  24 
hours}  but  Airring  it  fometimes  after  this  let  it  fettle  to  a  fe- 
diment,  and  then  pour  off  the  top  by  inclination  without  di- 
flurbing  the  fediment  as  little  as  poflible. 

Put  a  pint  of  this  into  a  glafs  bottle,  adding  a  dram  and  a 
half  of  fublimate  finely  powdered;  fhake  them  well  that 
the  powder  may  diffolve  and  be  of  an  orange  colour,  or  ra¬ 
ther  reddifh  than  yellow,  and  at  la  lb  clear  and  limpid,  be- 
eaufe  the  rednefs  will  fink  to  the  bottom. 

The 
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The  water  being  clarified,  feparate  the  ivater  from  the  fe- 
diments  without  troubling  them,  and  add  a  dram  of  oil  of 
vitriol  to  the  clear  water,  and  an  ounce  o C  facch  arum  faturni> 
and  having  mix’d  them  well  by  fhaking  them  in  a  glafs  bot¬ 
tle,  pour  off  the  clear  water  and  keep  it  for  ufe  to  Hop 
bleeding  in  any  part  of  the  body. 

,  -V 

For  the  STONE. 


Make  a  very  ftrong  decofHon  of  mallows  in  the  following 
manner,  put  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  leaves  into  two  quarts 
of  water  (or  in  proportion  to  a  greater  quantity)  boil  them 
till  near  one  ball  is  comum’d  3  then  ftrain  it,  and  add  half 
as  many  leaves  and  boil  it  over  again  ;  then  add  fyrup  of 
marih  mallows,  Hon’d  raiiins  and  liquorice,  of  each  an  ounce  5 
j  and  let  the  patient  drink  this  liquor  continually.  Let  it  be 
very  clean  ftrain’d,  and  let  it  fettle  well  before  you  pour  it 
|  off  from  the  thick. 

,  ' 

Another  for  the  Same* 

Take  white  amber  and  millepedes  in  like  quantities  (let 
|  the  millepedes  die  in  white  or  Rhenifh  wine)  finely  pow- 
I  dered,  half  as  much  nutmeg  finely  grated,  and  as  much  Ohio 
I  turpentine  as  will  beat  them.  Then  mix  them  in  a  warm 
P  mortar  into  a  mafs  for  pills;  a  little  more  turpentine  than  all 
pi  the  reft  weigh  will  be  iufticient  :  Tal<e  of  this  falling  the 
d  quantity  of  live  large  peafe,  in  tea  or  any  fuch  thing. 

j  For  the  STONE  and  GRAVEL. 


Take  caftia  newly  drawn  three  ounces,  choice  rhubarb  in 
powder  three  drams,  Cyprus  turpentine  well  waOrd  14 
drams,  fpiced  diatragacanrh  two  lcruples,  powder  of  liquo¬ 
rice  a  dram;  mix  thefe  with  a  good  quantity  of  fyrup  of 
marfh- mallows.  Of  this  mixture  take  the  quantity  of  a  wal¬ 
nut  in  a  morning  failing,  drinking  after  it  a  draught  of  plain 
ale  poffet  drink. 

Then  walk  for  an  hour,  and  after  that  drink  a  pint  (if 
your  ilomach  will  permit)  of  white  wine  poffet,  fweerened 
with  fyrup  of  marfh  mallows. 

This  prefcription  has  been  us’d  with  great  fuccefs,  even  to 
the  diffolving  the  ft  one. 
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For  ftoppage  of  Urine  in  the  STONE, 

Take  four  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of  parfley  in  a  pint  of 
white  wine,  fweetened  with  the  fyrup  of  marfli  mallows 
and  (if  you  canj  drink  the  whole  quantity  at  a  draught. 

Another. 

Take  the  inner  {kins  of  the  ghizzards  of  pigeons,  wafh5 
dry  and  powder  them  very  fine.  Take  as  much  of  this  pow¬ 
der  as  will  lie  upon  a  {hilling,  in  a  glafs  of  white  wine. 
This  has  given  cafe  in  the  molt  racking  pain. 

Another  for  the  Same. 

Take  the  berries  of  haw-thorn,  dry  and  powder  them,  and 
take  as  much  a,;  will  lie  on  a  {hilling  in  a  glafs  of  white  wine. 

This  being  taken  for  a  conitancy,  has  wrought  great  cures. 
It  may  be  taken  alio  in  ale,  or  in  a  poffet  drink  turn’d  with 
white  wine.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  a  morning  falling. 

For  the  STONE. 

Mix  parfley  water,  fennel  water  and  good  white  wine,  of 
each  one  pint  together  ;  into  thefe  put  an  ounce  of  live  wood 
lice  well  cleans’d,  one  lemon  dic’d  thin,  and  two  ounces  of 
fyrup  of  marih  mallows:  Put  thefe  into  an  earthen  or  Hone 
jug,  let  them  Hand  to  infufe  for  five  days  ;  then  drain  it  out, 
and  drink  four  ounces  at  a  time  twice  a  day. 

A  good  Water  for  the  STONE. 

Take  four  quarts  ol  white  thorn  flowers,  infufe  them  in 
a  quart  of  flrong  white  wine,  with  two  ounces  of  nutmeg 
dic’d;  let  them  Hand  to  infufe  two  days,  then  didil  them  in 
a  cold  dill.  This  may  be  drank  either  with  fugar  or  with¬ 
out. 


fhe  STONE  in  the  Bladder . 

It  is  an  excellent  remedy  to  drink  lemon  juice  in  white 
wine;  fo  likewife.  are  the  kernels  of  medlars,  powdered  and 
drench’d  firft  in  white  wine;  ihe  Iced  of  broom,  citruls, 
marlh-mallows  melons,  pimpernel,  pompions  and  the  feed 
of  the  pearl  plant  taken  in  wfiite  wane  are  very  good. 


The 


The  fpunge  flone  reduc’d  into  powder,  and  the  flone 
which  is  found  in  the  head  of  crabs  taken  in  white  wine  ,or 
the  juice  of  turnips;  alfo  a  water  diddl’d  from  bean  cods, 
red  chiches  and  marih  mallows  feeds  is  very  good. 

Glafs  feven  times  burnt,  and  as  often  extinguished  in  fax-* 
ifrage  water,  and  then  reduc’d  into  fine  powder,  and  drank 
in  wine,  is  faid  to  diffolve  the  done  in  any  parts  of  the  body, 
and  this  is  look’d  upon  as  a  great  fecret 


Other  Remedies . 

Take  fea  fnails,  or  the  fhells  of  them  ;  infufe  them  in  die 
juice  of  lemons,  and  being  diffolv’d  in  water,  let  the  patient 
drink  it  all,  and  after  he  has  made  water,  he  will  find  him-  x 
felt  reliev’d  to  admiration,  for  that  will  break  the  flone  and 
bring  it  away. 

Another  for  the  Same. 

Steep  broom  when  in  blofTom  in  wine  for  a  night,  thert 
ftrain  it  and  drink  it,  and  it  will  difcharge  the  urine  plenti- 
fully,  and  afterwards  ufe  the  following  water. 

Then  take  a  great  earthen  pot,  fet  it  on  a  hot  fire,  till  it  is 
red  hot,  then  put  into  it  three  whole  leverets,  newly  kill’d  ; 
flop  the  pot,  lute  it  well,  then  fet  it  on  the  fire  again,  and 
let  it  Hand  till  the  leverets  are  reduc’d  to  afhes;  then  pour 
in  as  much  of  the  blood  of  an  he-goat  as  you  think  proper; 
ilir  all  with  an  iron  rod  very  well  that  they  may  incorporate  * 
then  diftil  this  fluff,  from  which  will  come  a  water,  which 
will  (as  feme  affert)  break  the  flone  either  in  the  kidnies  or 
bladder. 

You  may  know  whether  this  water  be  well  prepar’d  or  not; 
by  putting  a  piece  of  mutton  and  a  fmall  flone  into  it;  for  if 
the  water  be  right,  the  flone  will  diffolve  and  grow  leis ; 
but  the  flefh  will  remain  of  a  vermilion  hue,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  any  injury. 

See  SWEET  BROOM,  in  S. 

Ah  excellent  Receipt  for  the  STONE  and  GRAVEL, 
whether  in  the  Kidnies ,  Ureters  or  R  ladder. 

Take  marfh  mallow  leaves,  the  herb  mercury,  faxiffage 
and  pellitory  of  the  wall,  of  each  frefh  gathered  three  hand¬ 
fuls  ;  cut  them  fmall  with  a  pair  of  Iciffars,  and  having 
mix’d  them  together,  pound  them  in  a  clean  flone  mortar 

M  m  z 


with  a  wooden  pedle,  till  they  come  to  be  a  mafh  3  then 
take  them  out  and  ipread  them  thin  on  abroad  glaz’d  earthen 
pan,  there  let  them  lie,  dirring  them  once  a  day,  till  they 
are  thoroughly  dry  (but  not  in  the  fun,)  and  then  they  are 
ready,  and  will  keep  good  all  the  year  long.  Of  fome  of 
thefe  ingredients  make  tea  with  boiling  hot  water,  as  drong 
as  you  like  to  drink  it  3  but  the  dronger  the  better,  and  drink 
three  or  four,  or  more  tea  cups  full  of  it  blood  warm,  fweet- 
ened  with  coarfe  fugar,  every  morning  and  afternoon,  putting 
into  each  cup  of  it  at  lead  half  a  fpoonful,  but  rather  more 
of  the  exprefsYl  oil  of  beech  nuts  frefli  drawn  ( which  in 
this  cafe  has  been  experienc’d  to  be  vadly  preferable  to  oil 
of  almonds  or  any  other  oil )  flirring  them  about  together, 
and  continue  this  as  long  as  you  fee  occafion. 

STRANGURY,  is  a  fuppreflion  of  urine  3  and  in  what 
fealon  or  age  foever  a  perfon  is  troubled  with  a  fuppreflion 
of  urine ,  bleeding  is  accounted  always  neceffary  3  after 
which  let  him  take  an  ounce  of  caflia,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
manna,  moiltened  or  difTolv’d  in  a  glafs  of  the  decoffion  of 
mallows  3  and  alio  two  days  after  this  purge,  let  him  take  in 
fome  broth  two  drams  of  the  gum  of  pine  for  feveral  days 
in  a  morning  fading  3  or  elfe  two  drams  of  the  powder  of 
fnail  ihells  in  a  glafs  of  the  water  of  a  young  child. 

2.  Let  him  either  as  he  goes  to  bed  or  gets  up  take  three 
ounces  of  the  diddl’d  water  of  white  onions,  mix’d  with  an 
ounce  of  the  fyrup  of  violets,  marfh  mallows  or  maiden-hair. 

3.  Or  let  him  take  from  time  to  time  a  dram  of  yellow 
amber  reduc’d  into  fine  powder,  in  a  glafs  of  white  wine. 

Some  boil  in  wine  pellitory  and  groundfel,  with  a  clove 
of  garlick,  and  apply  it  to  the  belly  of  the  patient  3  at  the 
fame  time  the  patient’s  navel  may  be  rubb’d  with  fome  drops 
of  fcorpion  oil,  and  between  meals  let  him  drink  a  barley 
water  made  with  the  leaves  of  agrimony  or  the  roots  of  afpa- 
ragus. 

This  is  to  be  remembred,  that  if  internal  remedies  bring 
away  much  urine  at  a  time,  you  mud  be  cautious  for  fear 
they  fhculd  fill  the  bladder  too  much. 


STR  AWBERRIES,  are  a  fruit  good  for  bilious  perfons  5 
quenching  of  third  and  mitigating  the  heat  of  the  body. 

The  water  diddl’d  from  them  is  good  for  the  leprofy,  and 
to  fortify  the  heart,  and  purge  the  bread,  is  good  in  the  over¬ 
flowing  oi  the  gall,  and  cooling  the  blood.  The  dofe  is 
three  fpoonfuls  three  times  a  day. 

The 


The  decoction  of  the  root  and  herb  is  good  to  provoke 
urine,  and  for  thefpleen  and  kidnies. 

Their  juice  is  good  to  take  awayredneis  and  Imall  pimples 
in  the  face,  proceeding  from  the  heat  of  the  liver,  and  for 
allaying  the  rednefs  of  the  eyes,  effacing  the  blotches  and 
fcurfs  of  the  leprofy. 

The  deco£fion  of  the  roots  and  leaves  of  flrawberry  plants 
make  a  liquor  or  wine  that  will  cure  the  jaundice,  being 
drank  in  the  morning. 

It  is  alfo  good  for  provoking  the  menfes  in  women,  and 
for  Hopping  the  whites  and  dyflenterical  duxes. 

Taken  by  way  of  a  gargarifm  it  ftrengthens  the  gums  and 
fallens  the  teeth. 

STURGEON,  to  drefs  in  Collops . 

Lard  and  flour  them  a  little,  and  bring  them  to  a  colour 
with  lard  5  then  boil  them  in  a  fauce  pan  with  good  gravy, 
fine  herbs,  dices  of  lemons,  truffles,  mufhrooms,  veal  fweet- 
breads,  and  a  well  leafoned  culiis  5  dram  the  fat  very  well 
from  them  and  fprinkle  them  with  a  little  verjuice  ,  and 
ferve  it  up  to  table. 

Another  Way  with  <Turneps. 

Firft  boil  the  flurgeon  in  water,  with  fait,  pepper,  thyme, 
onions  and  cloves 5  and  you  may  pour  in  fome  broth  if  you 
have  it  5  then  fry  the  flurgeon  brown  in  lard  5  clear  it  from 
the  fat,  and  put  it  into  a  culiis  with  turneps,  and  a  little  fal- 
mon  cut  into  dices  or  chopt  fmall,  and  ferve  it  up  with  le¬ 
mon  juice.  You  may  fet  it  out  with  a  marinade  or  other 
garniture. 

SUCCORY  being  boil’d  in  wine  purges  away  choler  and 
vifcous  humours^  there  is  a  water  that  is  diftilFd  from  them, 
which  is  admirably  good  in  burning  fevers,  and  againft  the 
exceflive  heat  of  the  ltomaco,  and  when  it  is  eaten  it  is  very 
good  for  the  flomach  and  liver,  when  it  is  boil'd  it  loofes  its 
opening  vertue. 

Thofe  who  have  cold  fiomachs  fhould  not  eat  it  without 
pepper,  raifins  of  the  fun  or  boil’d  wine  be  added ;  it  is  eaten 
with  mint,  rochet,  tarragon  and  other  hot  herbs. 

The  leaves  of  iuccory  are  applied  outwardly  to  tumours, 

ulcers  and  inflammations. 
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The  deception  of  fuccory  drank  as  an  apozeme,  is  good 
in  the  jaundice,  or  heat  of  the  liver. 

The  juice  of  it  alfo  being  drank  for  two  days  falling,  Hops 
the  fpitting  of  blood*  fuccory  pounded  and  put  under  the 
left  nipple  eafes  the  heart-ache. 

To  make  all  Sorts  of  SUGAR  PUFFS. 

Pound  fugar,  lift  it  through  a  fine  fieve;  then  make  it  up 
into  a  pafle  with  gum  dragon,  well  fleep’d  in  orange- flower- 
water  ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar,  fquirt  it  and  bake  it  in  a  cool 
oven. 

You  may  colour  them  red  with  carmine  ;  yellow  with 
gamboge,  Ac.  fleep'd  in  gum  water;  blue  with  powder 
blue  ;  and  green  with  yellow  and  blue  mix’d. 

Sugar  the  papers  well  before  the  puffs  be  fquirted  on 
them,  and  lay  them  on  tin  plates. 

2b  SUGAR  all  Sorts  of  fmall  FRUIT. 

Beat  the  white  of  an  egg  or  two  very  well,  dip  the  fruit  in 
it,  lay  it  on  a  cloth,  that  it  may  not  wet ;  then  roll  the  fruit 
in  fugar  finely  lifted,  till  it  is  quite  covered  with  fugar;  lay 
it  on  a  fieve,  fet  it  in  a  Hove  or  before  a  fire,  that  it  may  be 
well  dry’d  ;  this  will  keep  for  a  week. 

SURFEIT  WATER. 

Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts;  balm, 
card  u  us,  centaury,  dragons,  St.  Johns  wort,  marigold  flowr- 
ers,  mint,  mugwort,  roiemary  and  rue,  of  each  a  handful  $ 
roots  of  angelica,  butter-bur,  peony  and  icorzonera,  of  each 
three  ounces  and  a  half ;  angelica  feeds,  calamus  aromaticus, 
carraways  and  galangal,  of  each  five  drams  ;  ginger  three 
drams,  red  poppy  flowers  a  handful  and  a  half;  macerate, 
diflil  and  fweeten  with  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine 
fugar.  ' 

Another  Way. 

Put  fix  quarts  of  brandy  in  a  large  glafs  bottle,  in  which 
put  to  inflife  two  pecks  of  red  poppy  leaves,  half  a  pound  of 
raifins  of  ihe  fun  Hon’d,  a  flick  of  liquorice  ijic’d,  two  oun¬ 
ces  of  carraway  leeds  bruis’d,  angelica,  Iweet  marjoram,  red 
fage,  dragons,  mint  and  balm,  of  each  a  handful  5  Hop  the 
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glafs  or  earthen  veffel  clofe,  and  let  them  dand  infilling  for 
nine  days,  being  let  in  a  cellar  or  other  cool  place  ;  then 
drain  it  off  upon  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fine  fugar, 

and  botttle  it. 


POPPY  Water  for  a  SURFEIT. 


Take  five  gallons  of  drong  ale  wort  when  it  is  cool,  work 
it  with  yeaft,  and  add  as  many  red  poppies,  as  the  wort 
will  well  wet,  fo  that  it  may  be  dirr’d  every  day;  let  the 
poppies  infufe  in  this  wort  three  days,  and  draw  it  off  with 
!  an  alembick  as  quick  as  you  can  till  the  whole  isdiliilFd  off; 

mix  the  fmall  and  drong  together,  and  take  a  glafs  of  it 
i  at  any  time,  either  with  or  without  fugar,  after  a  full  and 
1  difguding  meal. 

This  will  not  be  dronger  than  a  fi tuple  water  •  hut  has 
i  been  the  only  cordial  of  an  infirm  lady,  who  had  ufed  it  ever 

S  fince  ilie  was  15,  and  lived  to  the  age  of  97. 

- 

Another  for  a  SURFEIT 


Boil  a  handful  either  of  frefh  or  dry  poppies  in  ale,  with 
B  an  ounce  of  dry  carraway  feeds  bruifed  ;  fweeten  it  and  drink 
E  a  large  draught. 

If  the  ilomach  difcharges  it,  drink  another  draught,  repeat  - 
j  ing  it  till  it  days,  and  deep  upon  it. 

A  Rhh  SURFEIT  Cordial  Water. 


■ 
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Take  two  pounds  of  frefh.  poppies  and  infufe  them  in  two 
quarts  of  brandy,  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  dates  diced, 
and  as  many  figs  diced,  half  a  pound  of  raifins  ffon’d,  an¬ 
gelica  and  carraway  feeds  bruifed,  of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 
mace,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  of  each  half  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  ;  mangold  dowers  and  balm,  of  each  half  a  hand¬ 
ful  ;  fugar  candy  half  a  pound  ;  hot  angelica  and  cold,  of  each 
half  a  pint;  let  all  thefe  infufe  for  a  month,  dirring  them  e* 
very  day,  and  it  will  be  bed  if  you  have  a  conveniency  to  fet 
it  in  the  fun, 

SWALLOW- WORT, 

The  roots  of  it  are  excellent  againd  poifon  :  The  juice  be¬ 
ing  drankis  very  good  againd  the  bites  of  venomous  creatures. 
The  decoction  with  Carduus  Benedtffius  taken  to  the  weight 
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of  a  dram  and  an  half  for  eleven  days,  is  a  fovereign  reme¬ 
dy  for  thofe  who  have  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog  ;  it  being  ta¬ 
ken  daily  in  wine,  it  is  a  prefervative  againit  the  plague  : 
In  fhort  the  roots  are  fudorihck,  and  provoke  womens  menfes. 

SWEET-BROOM. 

Mat  thiol  us  affirms  that  the  water  in  which  Sweet-broom 
has  been  boiled,  being  drank  warm  three  hours  before  meals, 
morning  and  evening  to  thd  weight  of  five  ounces  for  the  lpace 
of  30  days  will  break  and  diffolve  the  done  in  the  bladder, 
and  bring  it  away. 

But  he  adds,  that  the  patient  afterwards  muff  bathe  in  a 
decoffion  Jof  Sweet-broom ,  and  that  while  he  is  in  the  bath, 
he  mult  fit  upon  the  boil’d  broom,  and  that  this  bathing 
muft  be  often  repeated. 

He  affirms,  that  he  knew  feveral  who  have  been  cured  of 
tbe  done  by  following  this  regimen  5  and  that  fmall  pieces  of 
Hone  have  come  away  from  them  through  the  yard,  by  ufing 
only  the  decoftion. 

7 he  SWELLING  under  the  THROAT  in  Swine . 

This  difeafc  appears  fomewhat  like  the  fwelling  of  the 
Kernels ,  called  the  Kernels  in  Swine ,  ("which  fee.) 

The  mod  prefent  remedy  is  to  open  the  fwell’d  parts  when 
they  are  ripe,  with  a  penknife  or  lancet  that  is  not  rufty  j 
and  there  will  iflue  out  a  great  deal  of  fetid  matter  of  a 
greenifh  orfyellowiih  colour  5  then  wadi  the  part  with  fredi 
human  urine,  and  drels  the  wound  with  hogs  lard. 

SWINE  are  ufeful  and  profitable  creatures,  which  chiefly 
confilt  in  thele  three  things. 

1.  For  the  raaf  bacon. 

2.  For  the  fpit,  pork  ,  fouce,  l$c. 

3-.  For  breeding  pigs. 

In  the  choice  of  them,  the  buyer  ought  to  have  a  particu¬ 
lar  regard  to  the  boars  and  fows  which  are  .  defign’d  for 
trceders. 

They  ought  to  be  fuch  as  are  of  long  and  large  bodies^ 
deep  fided,  and  deep  bellied,  have  thick  thighs  and  ihort 
legs  $  for  notwithdanding  long  legg’d  fwine  make  a  good 
appearance,  yet  they  deceive  the  eye,  and  are  not  profitable 
to  the  butcher. 


They 
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They  fhould  have  high  claws,  a  thick  neck,  a  fhort  groin 
and  fnout,  and  a  good  thick  chine,  well  let  with  drong 
bridles. 

As  for  the  colour  of  the  fwine,  that  is  the  bed  that  is  in¬ 
tire,  as  all  white,  or  all  fanded,  and  the  pied  are  the  word 
and  mod  liable  to  the  meafies  5  black  ones  are  tolerable. 

As  for  the  loundnefs  of  (wine  ;  to  know  that,  it  his  tail 
be  w’rinkled,  it  is  a  dgn  of  foundnefs :  Pluck  the  bridles  on 
the  back,  and  if  there  be  blood  at  the  end  of  them,  the  hog 
is  not  found  or  in  health  :  If  you  fufpe£f  the  meafies,  look 
under  his  tongue,  and  you  may  be  latisfied  by  the  kernels* 

All  fuch  as  are  not  defign’d  for  breeding,  are  to  be  geld¬ 
ed  5  the  males  for  making  bacon  and  pork  3  and  the  females 
alfo  that  are  called  fpayed  gelts  or  guelts,  one  of  which  is 
edeem’d  worth  two  hogs. 

The  young  fhort  fwine  of  three  quarters  of  a  year  are 
reckoned  the  daintied  pork. 

As  for  their  feeding. 

When  you  do  not  defign  to  fatten  them  $  but  keep  them 
in  good  plight,  feed  them  with  draff,  pulfe  and  other  gar-* 
bage  with  fwillings  in  their  troughs ;  then  drive  them  to  graze 
in  the  fields.  For  which  foft,  marihy  and  moorifh  grounds 
are  the  bed,  where  they  may  get  the  roots  of  fedge,  reeds, 
rufhes,  knot-grafs  and  the  like,  that  are  good  and  wholfome 
for  them. 

Fallow  fields  alfo  afford  them  good  dote  of  worms  and 
roots  that  are  good  for  them  5  and  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  they 
may  be  driven  to  hedges,  where  they  find  haws,  flows,  wild 
plums,  crabs,  nuts,  &c. 

Likewife  acorns  may  be  gathered  in  their  feafon,  kept 
in  ciderns  or  fats  all  the  winter,  which  are  very  good  to 
mix  among  their  wafh  5  and  when  they  come  home  at  night 
feed  them  again  as  in  the  morning,  and  dye  them  up. 

But  efpecially  in  woody  countries  fwine  may  be  fattened 
either  for  bacon  or  pork,  by  turning  them  into  thole  places, 
where  there  is  dore  of  mad  for  fix  or  eight  days  j  and  after 
they  have  well  fatted  and  flefhed  themfelves  5  then  take 
them  home  again,  and  dy  them  up,  feed  them  with  peafe 
for  about  a  fortnight,  giving  them  once  a  day,  and  a  little  at 
a  time,  with  as  much  water  as  they  will  drink,  by  which 
means  their  fat  and  defSi  will  be  fo  hardened  $  that  when  it 
is  boiPd  it  will  not  wade. 

But  as  for  thofe  who  dwell  in  champion  countries,  and  at 
a  didance  from  woods,  fwine  mud  be  dyed  up,  and  there 
kept  till  they  are  fattened,  not  letting  them  come  out. 

For 
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For  the  firft  two  clays  give  them  nothing  at  all  5  but  early 
on  the  morning  on  the  third  day,  give  them  a  good  quantity 
of  peafe  and  beans,  and  at  four  a  clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
at  night  a  like  quantity  each  time  ♦  but  no  water  all  day. 

Do  the  fame  the  fourth  day  j  and  if  you  have  it,  give 
them  their  bellies  full  of  fweet  hay  twice  or  three  times  a 
week  5  but  by  no  means  fcant  them  of  their  proviiion  of 
peafe ;  and  by  this  management  they  will  be  fat  enough  to 
be  kill’d  in  four  or  five  weeks. 

As  for  fuch  as  keep  fwine,  who  live  near  cities  or  towns, 
where  no  flore  of  mail  or  grain  is  eafily  had ;  fly  up  fuch  as 
you  defign  to  fatten  •  you  may  procure  grains,  hard  fkins, 
kells,  lumps  of  flefh,  offal,  of  rendered  tallow  that  will 
not  melt,  and  mixing  this  with  their  wafh,  give  it  them  3 
or  4  times  a  day,  and  this  will  foon  puff  them  up  with  fat- 
nefs  •  and  then  to  harden  the  fiefh,  allow  every  hog  a  bufhel 
of  dry  peafe,  and  this  will  make  them  fit  for  killing. 

But  that  they  may  not  fcour  by  this  feeding  3  give  the 
older  fwine  milk  and  verjuice,  and  to  young  pigs  verjuice 
alone. 

If  a  hog  is  to  be  fed  for  lard,  or  boar  for  brawn,  feed  them 
the  firft  week  with  barley  fodden  till  it  break.  Then  feed 
them  with  raw  malt  from  the  floor,  before  it  is  dry’d,  till 
they  are  fat  enough,  and  a  week  after  let  them  have  dry 
peafe  and  beans  to  harden  their  flefh  5  and  give  them  good 
ifore  of  walking  of  hogfheads,  ale  barrels  and  fweet  hay  to 
drink. 

They  ought  not  to  be  fuffered  to  feed  on  human  ordure,  or 
the  dung  of  pigeons  or  poultry  5  nor  on  carrion,  dead  flefh 
and  garbage  5  for  it  will  in  time  bring  them  to  eat  their  quick, 
even  their  own  pigs,  and  children  too. 

And  if  they  be  kept  hungry,  it  will  put  them  to  this  as  to 
raven  upon  fowls,  ducks,  pigs  5  likewife  take  care  that  no 
fifli  or  foap  water  be  put  into  their  wafh,  or  muftard,  all 
which  will  breed  the  meafles. 

Rules  to  know  when  SWINE  are  in  HEALTH. 

\ 

It  is  obfervable  that  all  fwine  while  they  are  in  health  curl 
their  tails,  for  which  reafon  the  belt  fwineherds  will  not  by 
any  means  fuller  them  to  be  blooded  in  that  part,  but  in 
their  ears,  and  about  the  neck,  when  bleeding  is  neceflary. 

Swine  are  very  fubjeff  to  fevers,  which  they  i.hew  by 
hanging  their  heads,  and  turning  them  on  one  fide3  running 

on 
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©n  a  fudden,  and  flopping  fliort  5  which  is  commonly  if  not 
always  attended  with  a  giddinels,  which  caufes  them  to  drop 
down  and  die,  if  not  timely  prevented. 

When  this  diftemper  is  obferved  to  be  upon  them,  it  muft 
beftriflly  obferved  which  fide  their  heads  turn  to,  and  they 
mud  be  bled  in  the  ear,  or  the  neck  on  the  contrary  fide. 

Some  advife  to  bleed  them  likewife  under  the  tail,  about 
two  inches  below  the  rump. 

It  is  very  certain  that  this  giddinefs,  or  as  it  was  by 
fome  called  the  daggers  in  a  hog,  proceeds  from  too  great  a 
quantity  of  blood,  in  that  it  appears,  that  if  they  are  bled  in 
time  they  will  certainly  recover. 

In  bleeding  hogs  in  the  tail,  a  large  vein  may  be  perceiv’d 
to  rife  above  the  reft.  The  old  farmers  us’d  to  beat  this 
vein  with  a  little  ftick,  to  make  it  rife  and  fwell,  and  then 
to  open  it  length-ways  with  a  fleam  or  fliort  penknife  ;  and 
after  they  have  taken  away  a  fuffic lent  quantity  of  blood,  as 
ten  ounces  from  a  hog  about  14  ftone ;  or  15  or  16  from  % 
hog  of  2.5  and  upwards:  They  bind  up  the  orifice  with 
baft  taken  from  a  frelh  matt,  or  with  a  flip  taken  from  the 
inner  bark  of  the  lime-  or  the  inner  rind  of  the  willow  bark 
or  the  elm. 

Keep  the  hog  in  the  houfe  for  a  day  or  two  after  bleeding 
and  give  it  barley  meal  mix’d  with  warm  water,  and  fuller 
it  not  to  drink  any  thing  but  what  is  warm  5  but  chiefly  water 
without  any  mixture. 

Some  give  half  an  ounce  of  the  bark  of  oak  finely  pow¬ 
dered  daily  in  pafte  made  of  barley  meal 

'The  Sleeping  Evil  in  SWINE. 

The  immediate  remedy  is  to  keep  the  hog  falling  24  hours, 
elofely  pinn’d  up  in  his  ftye,  and  to  give  him  when  he  comes 
to  his  appetite  a  good  dofe  of  the  juice  of  ftone-crop  in 
warm  wafli  or  fwill,  which  will  immediately  caufe  him 
to  vomit  and  cure  him  of  the  diftemper  and  when  the 
vomiting  is  over,  give  him  fodden  beans  or  peale  fomewhat 
warm. 

SYCOMORE  WINE. 

Let  the  fycomore  liquor  be  frelh  drawn  from  the  tree, 
which  may  be  done  in  January  and  boil’d  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  to  every  gallon  allow  two  pounds  of  the  fineft 
powder  fugar.  Then  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  longer,  fcum- 
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ming  it  clean  as  it  rifes  3  then  take  it  off  and  fet  it  by  till  it 
is  almoft  cold,  then  ferment  it  with  ye  all,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  is  dire&ed  for  birch  wine  :  let  it  ftand  till  it  is 
white  over,  ftirrmg  it  twice  a  day  (viz.  for  three  or  four 
days)  then  fume  the  barrel  with  a  rag  dipp’d  in  brimftone, 
and  when  you  put  it  an,  put  in  alfo  a  pound  of  Malaga  rai- 
£ns  clean  pick’d  and  Hired,  or  a  pound  of  loaf  fugar,  and 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  5  flop  it  up  clofe,  let  it  Hand  till  it  is 
perfectly  fine,  and  then  bottle  it. 

After  this  wine  has  ftood  fome  time  upon  the  raifins,  rack 
it  off  into  a  clean  cafk,  and  fine  it  down  with  ifinglafs  as  is 
directed  in  making  of  birch  wine,  if  it  be  not  then  clear 

SYLLABUB* 

Put  a  fprig  of  rofemary  and  fome  grated  nutmegs,  the 
iuice  of  a  lemon  and  fome  of  the  peel  with  fugar  into  a  pint 
of  canary  or  white  wine  into  a  pot,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let 
it  ftand  all  night  •  in  the  morning  take  a  pint  of  cream,  and 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  new  milk  5  and  having  taken  out  the 
lemon  peel, rofemary  and  nutmegs  fquirt  the  milk  and  cream 
into  the  pot  with  a  wooden-cow,  as  it  is  called  by  fome. 

j to  make  a  wkift  SYLLBUB, 

Put  a  pint  of  Rhenijh  or  white  wine  into  a  quart  of  cream 
with  the  whites  of  fix  eggs  ;  fweeten  it  with  fugar,  and 
beat  it  as  you  do  fnow  cream  with  a  whiik  j  take  off  the 
froth  as  it  riles  and  put  it  into  the  pot,  doing  this  till  it  is  all 
beaten  into  a  froth  5  amd  let  ftand  two  or  three  hours  till  it 
fettles,  and  it  will  eat  delicately. 

Another  Way . 

Boil  a  quart  of  cream,  let  it  ftand  till  it  is  cold  3  then  hav¬ 
ing  pared  a  lemon,  then  fteep  the  peel  in  a  pint  of  white 
wine  for  two  hours  before  you  ufe  it,  and  fweeten  it  with 
fugar. 

Mix  all  together  intoabafon,  and  whiik  it  all  oneway* 
till  it  is  pretty  thick  3  fill  glaffes  with  it  and  keep  it  a  day 
or  two  before  you  ufe  it. 

If  you  would  have  it  perfumed  you  may  put  in  a  grain  or 
two  of  ambergreafe. 

It  will  keep  good  3  or  4  days,  efpecially  if  you  add  more 

cream.,  or  put  in  lets  wine. 

'  \ 
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TAMARINDS  are  cooling  and  aftringent  •  and  are  ufed 
in  continual  fevers,  to  calm  the  too  violent  motion  of 
the  humours  3  they  are  alfo  given  in  bolus’s  and  decodfions 
in  a  loofenefs. 


TANSEY  is  recommended  for  the  difiipating  of  wind  in 
the  ftomach  and  belly,  and  the  feed  is  efteem’d  good  for 
worms,  and  being  pounded  and  mix’d  with  oil,  is  a  fovereign 
remedy  for  pains  and  fwellings  in  the  nerves. 

Its  juice  mix’d  with  the  oil  of  roles  is  good  in  intermitting 
fevers.  The  lame  drank  in  wine  is  good  to  diffolve  the  ftone; 
and  for  pains  in  the  bladder  when  perions  cannot  make  water 
but  by  drops;  but  ’tis  laid  it  is  not  to  be  us’d  by  women. 
The  root  being  comfited  with  honey  gives  eafe  in  the  gout 
in  the  feet. 

A  TANSEY. 


Take  fpinage,  and  having  wa  fil’d  it  well,  dry  it  before 
you  ftamp  it,  drain  it  and  pour  a  pint  of  juice  to  a  pint  of 
milk  and  a  pint  of  cream  3  beat  the  yolks  of  id  eggs  and  the 
whites  of  eight,  with  a  little  fait,  drain  them  into  the  milk 
and  juice,  'i$c.  adding  a  pint  of  grated  bread  or  bilcuit  ; 
fweeten  it  to  your  tade  3  grate  in  a  nutmeg  3  fet  it  over  the 
fire  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  a  halty  pudding  3  butter  a 
difh  and  fet  it  into  a  gentle  oven  for  half  an  hour  and  it  will, 
be  done. 

TAPESTRY,  to  clean. 

Firffc  fhake  and  clean  it  well,  by  rubbing  it  over  with  chalk, 
then  with  a  hard  brulh  rub  out  the  chalk  aftet  it  has  lain  on 
for  7  or  8  hours,  and  then  do  it  over  again  with  chalk,  and 
let  it  lie  on  as  long  as  before,  then  brufh  it  off  the  fecond 
time;  this  will  recover  its  former  beauty. 

TARNISH  of  Gold  and  Silver  Lace ,  to  take  off. 

Take  the  gall  of  an  ox,  and  alfb  that  of  a  pike  3  mix 
them  together  in  feme  fair  water,  and  with  thefe  wafh.  and 
rub  over  the  lace,  and  it  will  bring  it  to  its  former  beauty. 

TARRA- 


TARRAGON  is  bitter  and  pricking  in  tafte,  hot  in  qua- 
lity,  and  a  little  aftringent,  and  has  the  vertues  of  Arum. 

The  fmell  of  the  herb  or  root,  is  faid  to  make  women  mif- 
carry. 

The  juice  cf  the  root  is  good  for  diflempers  of  the  eyes; 
being  taken  in  wine  it  drives  diltempers  from  the  heart-  it; 
purges  the  entrails,  fubnhzes  the  grofs  humours,  and  opens 
a  paffage  for  them,  tho’  it  does  not  purge. 

A  good  CRUST  for  TARTS. 

Beat  fix  eggs  well,  put  to  them  fix  fpoonfuls  of  cold  watei^ 
then  break  in  two  pound  of  butter,  and  while  you  are  work¬ 
ing  it  all  together,  let  fome  flour  be  fhaken  in  and  work  it 
together;  ftill  llrewing  in  the  flour,  till  it  is  a  pretty  fluff 
pafte ;  then  roll  it  out  for  tarts;  it  will  keep  crifper  and 
longer  than  puff  cruft  for  moft  ules. 

To  preferve  the  TEETH. 

Drink  nothing  that  is  either  too  hot  or  too  cold,  eat  not 
much  milk  meats,  fugared  things,  fat,  turneps,  leeks  and  vi¬ 
negar. 

Wafh  them  in  a  morning  with  a  decoHion  of  the  roots  of 
I’ithymala ,  or  witb^wme  wherein  the  leaves  of  provenc-e  roles 
have  been  boiFd,  or  the  leaves  of  fage  or  lemon  peel  :  Or 
elfe  rub  the  teeth  with  the  allies  of  tobacco  or  burnt  allums 
mixt  with  a  little  fltoney  ;  or  with  coral,  dry’d  bone  or  pu¬ 
mice  Aone  reduc’d  to  powder;  or  with  common  fait  or  fa! 
gemmas. 


To  'prevent  the  looping  the  TEETH. 

Pound  tobacco  roots  well  in  a  mortar,  fteep  a  linnen  cloth 
in  the  juice  that  comes  from  the  roots,  and  mb  the  teeth  and 
gums  therewith.  You  may  alfo  put  leaf  tobacco  into  any 
hollow,  after  it  has  been  a  little  bruis’d  betw  een  your  hands. 

To  faften  loofe  TEETH, 

Wafh  your  mouth  with  a  deco£lion  of  the  green  leaves  of 
a  plum  tree,  or  rofemary  boil’d  in  thick  wine  vinegar  very 
hot,  and  repeat  it  often. 


T  E 

To  faften  the  TEETH,  and  preferve  the  Gums . 

Take  one  dram  of  alum,  two  drams  of  bole  armomac, 
and  half  a  dram  of  myrrh;  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder  put 
into  a  pint  of  claret  in  a  glals  bottle;  ftir  it  fometimes, 
and  walh  the  teeth  with  it  daily. 

To  clofe  up  the  Gums  and  TEETH  that  are  loofe • 

Calcine  earth-woms  and  rub  the  teeth  with  the  powder,  or 
dry  a  calf’s  liver  in  an  oven,  reduce  it  to  powder,  adding  an 
equal  quantity  of  honey  to  it,  and  bring  the  whole  into  the 
confidence  of  an  opiate. 

To  clean  the  TEETH,  and  bring  on  the  Flejb . 

Take  dragons  blood,  cinnamon  and  alum  calcin’d ;  reduce 
all  into  a  fine  powder,  and  rub  the  teeth  with  it  every  other 
day. 

To  whiten  the  TEETH. 

Dip  a  bit  of  cloth  into  fome  vinegar  of  fquils,  and  rub 
the  teeth  and  gums  with  it;  for  befides  the  whitening  of 
them,  it  will  alfo  faften  and  ftrengthen  the  roots,  and  fweeten  ' 
the  breath . 

To  help  Children  to  breed  their  TEETH. 

Take  the  brains  of  a  hare,  that  has  either  been  boiFd  or 
roafled,  and  mix  the  brains  with  honey  and  butter,  and  rub 
the  child’s  gums  frequently  with  this  mixture. 

Another. 

Cut  off  a  bit  of  a  cock’s  comb  with  a  pair  of  fcizzars, 
and  rub  the  child’s  gums  once  or  twice  with  the  blood  that 
iffues  out.  This  is  an  approv’d  remedy. 

A  Wap  for  the  TEETH* 

Put  half  an  ounce  of  bole  armoniac,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  myrrh,  half  a  dram  of  alum,  five  grains  of  fait  of  vitriol, 
half  an  ounce  of  Hungary  water,  and  an  ounce  of  honey  of 
rofes  into  a  pint  of  claret;  fet  the  bottle  in  the  warm  fun 

or 


or  near  tli e  ^re  for  three  days*  then  let  it  {land  to  fettle, 
and  pour  a  poonful  of  it  into  a  tea  cup  of  water,  and  wafh 
your  teeth  with  it.  It  will  both  preferve  them  found  and 
make  them  white. 

V 

For  clean fing  'very  foul,  fpot ted  TEETH. 

Flrff  fharpen  a  fkewer  at  one  end,  and  wind  a  bit  of  fine 
rag  about  it,  tying  it  on  hard,  dip  this  in  fpirit  of  fait;  then 
take  it  out,  and  immediately  dip  it  into  a  cup  of  fair  Water* 
in  which  hold  it  for  a  moment ;  with  this  rag  wetted  with  the 
greateffc  care  rub  the  teeth ;  but  by  no  means  touching  either 
lips  or  gums;  have  a  cup  of  cold  water  by  ready  to  wafli 
your  mouth,  that  the  rag  has  not  been  dipp’d  in  :  By  this 
means  you  may  make  any  furr’d  teeth  white  as  (now,  but  it 
muff  not  be  ufd  too  ofrpn  nor  without  the  greatefl  care;  and 
when  the  teeth  are  got  once  clean,  the  foregoing  claret  walk, 
will  be  fufficient  to  keep  them  fo. 

For  the  Scurvy  in  the  TEETH. 

Heat  a  piece  of  fleel  red  hot,  and  quench  it  half  a  fcore 
times  in  white  wine  vinegar,  as  faft  as  you  can  heat  it;  then 
add  to  the  quantity  of  a  half  a  pint  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
myrrh  in  powder,  and  a  dram  or  two  of  maffick  in  powder  ♦ 
with  this  waih  the  teeth  three  times  a  day  or  oftener. 

To  boil  TENCH. 

Take  tench  frefh  from  the  ponds,  gut  them,  fcale  them 
clean,  then  put  them  into  a  flew- pan  with  as  much  water  as 
will  jufEcover  them,  a  little  fait,  whole  pepper  and  lemon 
peel,  a  few  cloves,  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs  and  a  Hick  of 
horle-  radifh ;  let  them  boil  till  they  are  tender  and  when 
they  are  enough,  take  out  fome  of  the  liquor  with  which 
mix  a  glafs  of  white  wine  and  a  little  lemon  juice  or  ver¬ 
juice,  and  an  anchovy  fhred. 

Boil  it  a  few  minutes  and  thicken  it  with  butter  rubtfd  in 
Hour,  and  with  the  fauce  tofs  up  a  pint  of  fhrimps  ;  pour  this 
over  the  fifh. 

Garni fh  with  fry’d  bread  cut  in  the  lengths  of  a  finger* 
fiices  of  lemon  and  horfe-radilh  ferap’d,  and  pickled  mu/h- 
rooms  if  you  pleaie,  or  you  may  tofs  up  fome  of  them  in  the 
fauce. 
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To  bake  TENCH. 

Let  the  tench  be  frefh  from  the  pond,  gut  and  fcale  them 
clean 5  then  kill  them  by  giving  them  a  hard  ftroke  on  the 
back  part  of  the  head,  or  elfe  they  will  live  for  feveral  hours, 
and  even  jump  out  of  the  pan  in  the  oven  ;  when  they  are 
half  enough  lay  them  in  a  pan  with  fome  ftrong  gravy,  mush¬ 
room  katchup,  half  a  pint  of  white  wine  and  as  much  of 
pickled  mufhrooms,  lome  fair,  pepper,  cloves  and  nutmeg, 
a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs  and  lemon  peel,  two  or  three  flicevS  of 
fat  bacon,  an  anchovy  or  two,  and  three  or  four  large  fhalots  ; 
lay  fome  bits  of  butter  upon  the  fifh,  cover  all  as  clofe  as 
you  can,  and  let  them  have  an  hours  baking. 

When  they  are  bak’d  lay  them  in  a  hot  difh,  and  pour  off 
the  liquor  and  drain  it,  only  p refer ving  the  mufhrooms 5  then 
add  a  fpodnful  of  lemon  juice  and  thicken  the  fauce  with 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  beaten  with  cream  and  mixt  by  de¬ 
grees  with  the  fauce. 

Pour  this  over  the  fidi*  garniff  with  beet  roots  dic’d,  le~ 
mon  dic’d  and  horfe  radifh  fcrap’d,  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 

TER.RINE,  is  a  French  difh,  fo  call’d  from  T’errine 
which  Signifies  an  earthen  pan  5  it  is  made  of  half  a  dozen  of 
quails,  four  young  pigeons  and  a  couple  of  chickens,  and  a 
bread  of  mutton  cut  to  pieces;  bake  or  dew  them  in  an 
earthen  pan  between  two  gentle  fires,  with  bards  of  bacon  at 
the  bottom  to  keep  them  from  burning,  or  young  dreak’d 
bacon  cut  into  pieces  5  then  draining  off  the  fat  put  fome 
good  veal  gravy  in  its  place,  and  add  lome  boil’d  lettuce,  a 
little  green  peas  foup,  green  peas  or  afparagus  tops. 

Stew  all  again  together  for  fome  time,  and  clear  it  well 
from  the  fat  before  it  is  lerv’d  up.  * 

TETTERS. 

For  the  cure  :  Take  24  'grains  of  paradife,  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  and  a  dram  of  camphire,  with  a  little  gum  adragant^ 
and  as  much  live  fulphur  and  hog’s  lard  as  you  think  con¬ 
venient;  pound  them  all  well  together,  reducing  them  to 
powder;  then  make  an  ointment  with  a  little  of  the  lard  and 
anoint  the  tetter  with  it. 

2*  Take  about  two  pennyworth  of  virgins  wax,  and  an 
ounce  of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  fome  Venice  turpentine 
reduc’d  into  an  ointment  by  way  of  lotion  in  rofe  water  ;  , 
melt  the  wax  over  a  chaffing  dilh,  and  then  put  in  the  other 
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ingredients  5  take  it  off  the  fire  and  beat  ail  together  till  it 
attains  to  the  confidence  of  an  unguent  5  then  put  it  up  and 
keep  it  for  ufe. 

For  inflamed  TETTERS. 

Pound  water  crefles  with  common  fait,  and  apply  it  to 
the  tetters. 

2.  Take  a  piece  of  hafle-wood,  light  it  at  one  end,  and 
put  it  all  in  a  flame  to  a  pewter  plate,  leaning  a  little  to  one 
fide,  and  a  dark  red  oil  will  run  from  it,  with  which  rub  the 
tetters. 

3.  Mix  the  powder  of  Algeroc  with  a  pomatum  of  either 
orange  or  jeflamin  flowers,  or  rofe  ointment,  and  rub  it  on 
the  tetters. 


For  mealy  TETTERS. 

1.  Put  a  piece  of  frefh  butter  about  the  fize  of  an  egg, 
into  a  pewter  diflu,  and  the  lame  quantity  of  black  pitch,  in¬ 
corporate  both  together  5  put  it  up  in  an  earthen  pot  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  every  evening. 

2.  Steep  a  new  laid  egg  in  the  fhell  in  a  glafs  of  good  vi¬ 
negar,  and  a  fcum  will  appear  on  the  furface  of  the  vinegar, 
with  which  rub  the  tetter. 

For  TETTERS  in  the  Face. 

Rub  them  often  with  vinegar,  in  which  a  new  laid  egg  has 
been  deep'd  fo  long  till  the  Iheli  is  entirely  diflblv ’d. 

Holy  THISTLE  or  Carduus  <BenediBusy  has  no  lefs  ver- 
tues  agair.d  the  plague  and  all  forts  of  poifons  than  angelica, 
whether  taken  inwardly  or  outwardly. 

Three  ounces  of  the  water  of  Carduus  henediffius,  or  about 
a  dram  of  its  ieeds  reduc’d  to  powder  will  cure  a  quartan  or 
any  other  ague  that  begins  with  a  cold  fit. 

The  feed  being  boil’d  in  wine  is  good  for  pleurifies  and 
epilepfies  in  young  children.  The  decoflion  is  good  to  allay 
all  pains  of  the  kidnies  and  the  cholick,  to  kill  worms  and  to 
promote  fweating, 

This  plant  whether  dry  or  green,  taken' inwardly  and  ap¬ 
plied  outwardly,  is  good  for  malignant  ulcers. 


T  H 

tfbe  Hundred  Headed  THISTLE, 

Wine  in  which  the  roots  of  this  plant  has  been  boil'd,  will 
remove  the  retention  of  urine,  force  away  gravel  j  is  good 
in  dropfies,  epilepfies  and  jaundice.  The  decoClion  of  its 
roots  is  admirable  in  the  head-ache. 

THOROUGH -WAX. 

4 

The  decoClion  of  this  plant  being  drank  in  wine  is  good 
in  ruptures,  and  the  falling  down  of  the  guts.  It  being  ap¬ 
plied  plaifterwile  is  good  for  the  king’s  evil.  A  water  di~ 
mlfd  from  it  as  well  as  the  herb,  allays  all  forts  of  inflam¬ 
mations. 

For  a  THRUSH,  SORE  MOUTH,  or  CANKER. 

Take  red  fage,  red  fennel,  plantain,  rue  and  woodbine* 
of  each  half  a  handful  $  two  ounces  of  alum  $  flared  the  herbs^ 
powder  the  alum,  and  heat  all  in  a  clean  /hovel,  ftirring 
them  continually  $  and  when  they  leem  to  be  freed  from  all 
their  moifture  and  well  mix’d,  fpread  them  on  a  paper  to 
cool  5  then  pound  them  to  a  line  powder,  lift  it  and  ufe  it  dry 
or  mixt  with  bony. 

THUNDER  and  Lightening . 

Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  ale  and  malt  drinks  than 
thunder  and  lightening,  tor  the  following  reafons. 

1.  Becaufe  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  the  fame  time » 
for  the  air  contain’d  m  the  drink,  will  always  be  in  equili- 
brio  with  the  external  air  in  gravity  and  levity,  and  this  rare¬ 
faction  of  the  contained  air  makes  the  drink  thick  and  mud¬ 
dy,  by  the  riling  up  and  mixture  of  its  dregs  with  it. 

2.  By  reafon  of  the  great  quantity  of  fulphur  mixt  with 
the  air,  which  is  the  real  caufe  of  thunder  $  for  before  it 
begins  to  thunder,  one  or  more  places  of  the  heavens  is  in£ 
tercepted  from  the  light  by  white  clouds,  and  the  fun  Ihining 
among  them  or  upon  them,  they  refleH  back  the  heat  upon 
the  earth  like  burning  glafles  j  and  this  fultry  heat  rarefies 
the  fulphur  on  the  lurface  of  the  earth,  and  caufes  it  to 
mount  up  into  the  air  in  great  quantities. 

9.  The  tremulous  motion  of  the  earth  and  air,  caus’d,  by 
thunder,  /hakes  the  vefifel  in  which  the  drink  is,  raifes  Up 
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the  mother,  and  mixes  it  with  the  drink,  and  turns  it  firft 
thick  and  vapid,  and  then  four  and  alegar. 

A  common  remedy  againft  this  difafter  is  to  lay  a  bar  of 
iron  over  the  call,  or  to  put  home  pieces  of  iron  into  it.  But 
whether  this  avails  much  I  fhall  not  determine  $  but  the  furer 
remedy  is  to  keep  the  barrel  clofe  ftopt  up  in  a  deep  dark 
cool  cellar  :  Or  it  will  be  better  to  put  in  a  little  alcalous 
fairs,  or  to  dip  a  thick  canvafs  cloth  in  a  ftrong  brine,  and 
to  lay  it  over,  or  wrap  it  round  the  veffel. 

1.  Becaufe  alcalous  falts  breed  air,  as  acids  abforb  it. 

2,  Becaufe  all  falts  attract  and  imbibe  fulphur. 

Sulphur  diminilhes  or  fixes  the  airs  elafticity,  by  the 

ftrong  attraction  of  its  particles. 

THYME. 

A  decoftion  of  this  in  water,  and  fweetened  with  hony  is 
good  for  fevere  coughs  and  fhortnefs  of  breathy  it  provokes 
urine  $  is  good  to  bring  away  the  after-burden,  and  diffolves 
clotted  blood  in  the  body. 

Three  drams  of  it  reduc’d  to  a  powder,  and  taken  in  the 
fpirit  of  vinegar  with  a  little  fait,  is  good  to  purge  away 
thick  fiegm  and  fharp  bilious  humours. 

A  cataplalm  made  of  thyme  boil’d  in  wine,  is  good  for  the 
fciatica,  and  the  ventolity  of  the  belly  and  womb. 

The  fmell  of  thyme  is  excellent  for  thole  that  are  fubjeCi 
to  the  falling  fickneis. 

5 to  pickle  ami  dry  SHEEP  or  HOGS  TONGUES. 

Cut  the  flefhy  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  tongues  length¬ 
ways,  and  you  will  find  towards  the  root  an  artery,  which  as 
foon  as  it  is  cut  will  bleed,  and  joining  to  that  is  a  kind  of 
fweet-bread  ^  take  this  out  as  clean  as  you  can  without  disfi¬ 
guring  the  tongue,  or  elie  the  tongue  will  have  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  fmell  and  putrify. 

After  you  have  trimm’d  them,  wadi  them  well  in  fait  and 
water  }  then  fait  them  with  common  fait  well  dry’d  in  an 
iron  kettle,  adding  half  an  ounce  of  falt-petre  ©r  nitre  well 
powdered  andmixtto  a  pound  of  fait. 

Rub  them  well  with  this  feafoning,  and  lay  them  clofe  to¬ 
gether  in  an  earthen  pan  well  glaz’d,  or  tub 5  let  them  lie 
feme  days,  and  when  they  are  falted  enough  tie  them  by  the 
tops  by  half  dozens,  and  hang  them  up  in  a  chimney  where 
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deal  faw  dull  is  burnt,  till  they  are  fmoked  enough  to  be 
cured  for  boiling;  then  boil  ‘them  in  their  bunches,  and  let 
them  dry  either  for  ufe  or  fale.  Or  you  may  do  them  a 
quicker  way  as  follows. 

Make  a  brine  or  pickle  of  water  and  common  fait,  boil’d 
till  it  will  bear  an  egg;  then  for  every  pound  of  fait  add  half 
an  ounce  of  nitre  or  ialt-petre,  and  when  the  pickle  is  cold 
put  in  the  tongues  and  dry  them  as  before  ;  except  you  have 
a  Smoking- Clofet  (which  fee)  which  will  be  beft. 

i  For  the  TOOTH-ACHE. 

1.  Boil  fome  creffes  in  llrong  vinegar,  till  they  become 
foft  and  pliable;  then  work  them  in  your  hand  into  the  fhape 
of  a  fmall  fpoon,  which  put  to  the  tooth,  changing  it  often, 
and  this  will  bring  away  Aegm,  which  will  cure  the  pain. 

2.  Put  a  drop  of  the  offence  of  clove  into  the  aking  tooth; 
or  a  drop  of  the  effence  of  thyme  will  have  the  fame  effe6f  $ 
the  root  of  pellitory  applied  to  the  tooth  will  bring  away 
i ome  watery  humour,  which  will  very  much  relieve  the  part. 

3.  Take  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  making  a  poultice  of  it 
apply  it  to  the  cheek. 

4.  Take  roots  of  the  Hinging  red  nettle,  and  of  the  fmall 
red  and  pricking  nettle,  and  apply  it  to  the  aking  tooth,  and 
it  will  relieve  the  pain. 

5.  Diffoive  a  bit  of  camphire  in  fpirit  of  wine,  which  will 
fwimonthetop  of  the  fpirit  like  oil;  apply  fome  drops  of 
this  to  the  tooth,  and  it  will  cure  the  pain. 

TOOTH-ACHE,  to  give  certain  Eafe. 

Take  French  Hies,  Mithridate,  and  a  few  drops  of  vine¬ 
gar  ;  beat  this  to  a  pafte  and  lay  a  plaifter  on  the  cheek¬ 
bone,  or  behind  the  ear;  it  will  draw  a  bliBer  but  rarely  fails 
to  cure. 


TREACLE  WATER. 

Mix  treacle,  vinegar  and  brandy,  of  each  equal  quanti¬ 
ties  and  diftil  them. 

This  water  is  very  good  for  ulcers  and  erofions  in  the 
mouth,  efpecially  if  you  diffoive  a  little  bole  armoniac 
therein. 
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Another  of  the  Same. 


Take  old  treacle,  two  pounds  of  the  roots  of  elecampane, 
Cyprus,  gentian  and  tormentil,  of  each  two  ounces  ;  of  the 
conferve  of  buglofs,  Torage  and  rofemary,  of  each  two 
ounces  ;  fleep  the  whole  in  three  quarts  of  white  wine,  and 
a  pint  and  half  of  ciflern  water,  and  a  quart  of  diftill’d  rofe- 
water. 


Meadow  TREFOIL. 


The  juice  of  this  plant  is  very  good  for  dimnefs  of  the 
eyes,  wounds,  &c.  The  dec  option  of  the  plant  being  drank 
flops  the  whites  in  women  ;  the  feed  and  the  flower  being 
boiled  in  water  and  put  into  a  plaifler,  mollifies  impoft- 
humes. 


I'he  TREMOUR  SHAKING  in  Swine. 

This  diftemper  is  by,  the  country  people  often  taken  for 
the  flaggers,  and  feems  to  be  much  the  fame 3  but  fome  ac¬ 
count  it  to  be  rather  an  Ague  in  an  Hog>  for  which  they  pre- 
fcribe  the  following  remedy,  which  is  accounted  fuccefslul  in 
either  diftemper. 

Pirfl  bleed  the  hog  in  the  tail. 

Boil  hyflbp  and  mallows;  both  ftalks  and  leaves,  a  handful  . 
of  each  in  three  pints  of  milk  till  the  deception  has  received 
the  vertue  of  the  herbs;  ftrain  the  decoftion  through  a  fieve, 
and  add  to  it  two  Ipoonfuls  of  madder  and  flic’d  liquorice  and 
annifeeds  of  each  an  ounce.  Give  this  medicine  to  the  hog 
two  mornings  fuccefiively. 

y 

TRINITY  or  Heam-Eafe. 

A  water  diflill’d  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  excellent 
for  diflempers  proceeding  from  cold  caufes  ;  it  is  faid,  that 
if  the  herb  be  eaten  by  thofe  that  have  a  quartan  ague,  it 
will  cure  them. 

The  leaves  being  chopt  very  fmall,  and  put  into  a  vial  full 
of  oil  of  rofes,  and  expos’d  for  icme  days  m  the  fun  in  the 
fummer  time,  is  good  for  iciatica’s,  gouts,  difficulty  of  mak¬ 
ing  water,  it  one  and  grave],  being  usd  inwardly  and  out¬ 
wardly. 
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lIo  make  a  TRIPLE, 


Boil  a  quart  of  cream,  fet  it  by  till  it  is  almoft  cold, 
fweeten  it,  and  put  it  in  the  bafon  you  would  eat  it  from,  put 
to  it  two  fpoonfuls  of  rennet  5  let  it  Hand  till  it  comes  like 
cheefe  3  you  may,  if  you  pleafe,  perfume  it  3  or  put  orange- 
flower-water  into  it. 

A  FRICASSEE  of  Sheep's  TROTTERS, 

FirH  cleanfe  them  very  well  from  the  hair,  and  then  wafli 
them  in  vinegar  and  water  3  then  take  out  the  bones  and  boil 
them  in  fait  and  water,  with  a  little  lemon  peel,  and  when 
they  are  hot  give  them  either  of  the  following  fauces. 

For  a  white  fauce  take  white  wine,  with  a  little  lair,  a  few 
fweet  herbs,  iome  whole  pepper,  a  little  lemon  peel,  a  bit 
of  horfe-radilh,  and  a  fhalot. 

When  it  is  flrong  enough  relifh’d,  then  flrain  it  off  and 
take  a  little  of  it,  and  mix  it  with  butter  to  thicken  it  3  or 
about  half  a  pint  of  cream,  which  is  better  3  pour  this  over 
the  trotters  with  a  few  capers,  and  ferve  it  up  with  flices  of 
lemon. 


A  Bronson  Fricajfey  TROTTERS. 

Drefs  them  as  before,  and  when  they  are  fit  for  fauce, 
make  fome  hogs  lard  very  hot  in  a  pan,  and  then  put  in  the 
trotters,  being  well  covered  with  flour  3  and  when  they  are 
enough  pour  over  them  a  fauce  made  of  gravy,  claret  and 
mufhrooms  3  thicken  with  burnt  butter. 

Serve  it  up  garnifh’d  with  flices  of  lemon,  pickled  barber¬ 
ries  3\fome  ralpings  of  bread  lifted  and  toaited  before  the  fire, 

‘Z’o  broil  TROUTS. 

Prepare  a  ragoe  with  mufhrooms,  truffles,  fifh  roes  and 
pikes  livers  fry’d  brown  3  alfo  an  anchovy  and  fome  fweet 
herbs  and  a  few  capers.  Lay  the  trouts  a  foaking  for  fome 
time,  and  afterwards  ferve  them  up  with  lemon  juice. 

2.  You  may  bread  them,  having  cut  them  in  pieces,  firfl 
fteep’din  a  good  marinade  for  an  hour,  that  they  may  take 
the  whole  relifFi  ^  then  broil  them  over  a  gentle  fire,  fprinkie 
them  with  lemon  juice. 
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Another  Way  to  drefs  TROUTS. 

Gut  two  or  three  trouts  at  the  gills,  icrape  them,  wipe 
them  and  lay  them  on  a  dreffer,  and  pafs  a  red  hot  lire 
ihovel  gently  over  them  5  but  fo  as  not  to  touch  them,  and 
repeat  this  from  time  to  time  5  when  they  have  by  this 
means  been  well  hardened,  lard  them  with  fmali  dips  of  ba¬ 
con  in  rows,  then  lay  thin  dices  of  bacon  m  the  bottom  of  an 
oval  dew-pan  j  lay  the  larded  trouts  in  order  upon  them,  and 
kindle  a  little  lire  underneath,  and  put  lome  live  coals  on  the 
top  of  a  cover,  to  give  the  filh  a  line  colour  ;  you  mud  alfo 
dir  them  feveral  times  led  they  ihould  dick  to  the  bottom. 

When  they  are  well  coloured  take  away  all  the  bacon,  foak 
the  trouts  in  good  gravy,  with  a  little  wine  and  an  onion  duck 
with  cloves  5  dew  all  gently  together,  and  feafon  in  the  fame 
pan  5  when  they  are  almod  enough,  and  a  little  lau.ce  is  left, 
put  mufhrboms,  truffles  and  all  lorts  of  garniture  into  a  little 
gammon  offence  in  order  to  make  a  well  feafoned  and  fome- 
what  thick  ragoe  5  then  drefs  the  trouts  in  a  large  didi,  ei¬ 
ther  of  an  oval  or  round  figure  5  drain  off  all  the  fat  and 
pour  the  ragoe  round  about.  You  may  garnifh  the  diih  with 
artichoke  bottoms,  andouillets  or  fmali  trout  collops,  larded 
and  ordered  like  thofe  of  ibles. 

TROUT  CREAM. 

/ 

Procure  three  or  four  long  bafkets,  made  in  the  form  of  a 
filli,  fweeten  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  a  quart  of  cream, 
and  adding  a  little  orange-flower-water,  make  it  as  warm  as 
milk  from  the  cow  5  put  in  alfo  two  fpoonfuls  of  rennet,  dir 
it  and  cover  it  clofe,  and  when  it  is  come  like  a  cheefe,  wet 
the  baikets  and  fet  them  hollow,  lay  the  cheefe  into  thenv 
without  breaking  the  curd  5  as  it  wheys  and  finks  fill  them 
up  till  you  have  put  all  in. 

When  you  ferve  it  up  turn  the  baikets  on  the  plates,  and 
give  them  a  knock  with  your  hand,  and  they  will  come  out 
in  the  form  of  a  fillip  Whip  the  cream  and  lay  about  them. 

To  pot  TROUTS. 

Sca!e*and  clean  your  fiili  very  well,  wafh  them  in  vinegar 
and  llit  them  down  the  back,  putting  fait  and  pepper  into  the 
lilt  and  on  the  outfides^  then  lay  them  in  a  diih  for  three 
pours,  and  after  that  in  an  earthen  glaz’d  pan  with  pieces  of 
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butter  upon  them;  then  fet  them  in  an  oven  for  two  hours,  if 
the  trouts  be  ot  14  inches  long,  tying  a  paper  over  the  pan. 

When  they  come  out  of  the  oven  take  them  out  of  the  li¬ 
quor  and  put  them  in  a  pot,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  quite 
cold  pour  clarified  butter  over  them. 

You  may,  if  you  pleafe,  bone  them,  when  you  fplit  their 
backs. 


To  make  a  TROUT  Tye. 

Scale  the  trouts,  cut  them,  lard  them  with  fleffl  of  eels; 
feafon  with  pepper,  fait,  cloves,  nutmeg,  a  bay  leaf  and 
fweet  herbs,  with  butter;  add  mufflrooms,  artichoke  bot¬ 
toms,  capers,  oifters,  and  the  roes  of  fiih ;  make  the  pye  in 
the  ufual  manner,  and  when  you  are  a  going  to  ferve  it  up 
to  table,  fqueeze  in  feme  lemon  juice. 

{To  broil  TRUFFLES. 

Let  the  truffles  be  frefh,  waih  them  well  and  cut  off  the 
rough  coat  on  theoutfide;  Ibme  of  them  will  be  as  large  as 
ones  fid,  and  they  are  the  belt  for  this  purpofe ;  but  be 
they  of  any  fize,  as  foon  as  the  coat  is  cut  off,  cut  them  thro5 
a  little  more  than  half  way,  and  put  pepper  and  fait  into  the 
opening,  and  clofe  it  again;  then  wrap  up  each  truffle  dole 
in  wet  paper,  ard  broil  them  over  a  gentle  fire  of  wood  em¬ 
bers,  till  you  judge  they  are  enough,  which  will  be  as  foon 
as  they  be  very  hot  quite  through  ;  turn  them  as  there  is 
occafion,  that  they  may  be  done  equally  in  all  parts,  and  then 
ferve  them  to  the  table  in  a  folded  napkin. 

To  Stew  TRUFFLES  in  Wine. 

The  truffles  muft  be  peel’d  from  the  rough  coat  on  the 
outfide,  and  well  wafh’d;  then  cut  them  into  dices  and  flew 
them  in  white  wine  or  claret,  which  you  pleafe,  with  fait, 
pepper,  and  a  bay  leaf ;  or  indead  of  that  Jamaica  pepper, 
and  ferve  them  up. 

White  wine  for  this  ufe  is  generally  produc’d. 

To  Stew  TRUFFLES  another  Way. 

Peel  them  and  waffl  them,  and  cut  them  into  dices;  after 
which  fry  them  a  little  in  a  dew-pan  with  cither  butter  or 
hogs  lard,  $nd  a  little  wheat  flour;  then  take  them  out  and 
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dram  them,  and  put  them  again  into  a  flew-pan  with  gravy, 
a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  iome  lalt,  pepper,  and  nutmeg 
grated^  and  when  they  have  ftew’d  a  little  in  this,  ftrain  the 
liquor  and  difli  them  tor  the  table,  garmlh’d  with  flices  of 
lemon. 

Befides  this  way  they  may  be  us’d  in  the  lame  manner  as 
fowls  are  flew’d  or  fricafly’d,  with  brown  or  white  fauces,  af¬ 
ter  they  have  been  loftened  a  little  by  boiling. 

To  dry  TRUFFLES. 

When  you  have  gathered  and  wafh’d  them,  drain  them 
well  and  lay  them  in  a  difh,  and  dry  them  by  degrees  in  a 
gentle  oven}  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry,  keep  them 
in  a  dry  place,  and  in  a  covered  glaz  d  earthen,  pot. 

Of  TUNNING  and  Keeping  ALE. 

When  the  ale  or  beer  has  work’d  or  fermented  in  an  open 
vat,  as  long  as  is  proper,  tun  it  up  into  feafoned  vefiels,  i.  e. 
fuch  as  have  had  ale  or  beer  in  them  before  }  for  if  it  be  put 
up  into  new  calks,  you  mult  have  made  the  drink  ftronger 
than  ordinary,  or  it  will  not  keep  fo  long,  becaufe  the  calk 
will  imbibe  the  fpirits,  and  the  relt  will  foon  become  flat  and 
vapid. 

This,  and  not  age,  is  the  reafon  why  brandy  and  all  di- 
Bill’d  fpirits  after  they  have  flood  fome  time  in  a  calk,  lofe 
their  empyreuma  or  tafle  of  the  Are  or  flery  hot  tang}  for 
the  calk  ahforbs  the  more  fierce,  eager,  and  lubtile  parts  of 
the  fpirits,  will  flick  clofe  in  the  wood }  hence  the  fpirit  be¬ 
comes  mild,  the  cafk  on  the  other  hand  fends  forth  its  parti¬ 
cles  into  the  liquor,  which  give  it  its  colour. 

The  calk  fhould  not  only  be  ieafoned,  but  iweet  Icented,  in 
order  to  preierve  the  liquor. 

To  fweeten  rhe  veflel,  Nit  muft  not  be  fealded  at  one  time, 
and  walk'd  at  another  with  cold  water}  for  fcaldmg  the  veflel 
does  not  lo  much  wafh  away  the  fmell  of  the  tilts  and  grounds 
as  it  attrafls  them,  and  flirs  up  the  gummous,  refinous  and 
oily  parts  of  the  wood  in  the  internal  furface  }  and  as  that  finds 
iomewhat  to  operate  with,  it  a<fls,  gives  a  iudden  ferment,  and 
gives  the  liquor  the  tafle  of  the  calk. 

It  is  befl  to  tun  ale  juft  when  it  comes  to  a  due  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  gets  a  good  head }  for  then  it  has  the  moft  flrength 
to  dear  it  felt ’in  the  calk,  and  what  works  over  muft  be  fup~ 
ply’d  with  frelh  of  the  lame  brewing}  and  what  works  over¬ 
may 
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may  be  put  into  the  fmall  beer-  or  the  barm  and  the  clear 
may  be  pafs’d  through  Hippocrate s  fleeve. 

It  is  an  error  to  tun  beer  as  it  cools  or  begins  to  come,  and 
fo  it  is  alfo  to  let  it  Hand  longer,  till  it  be  more  ripe,  for  its 
fpirits  exhale,  it  weakens  and  becomes  unlit  for  long 
keeping 

When  ale  or  beer  is  tunn’d,  carry  it  while  it  works  In  the 
calk  into  a  good  cellar  or  place  proper  to  preferve  it  •  for  if 
it  be  flirr’d  after  it  has  done  working,  it  will  be  apt  to  grow 
Hale,  four,  and  become  alegar,  unlefs  it  be  drawn  out  into 
another  calk. 

A  cool  cellar  under  ground  is  the  beH  place  to  preferve  it 
from  light,  heat,  fun,  weather,  thunder  and  lightening. 

It  is  proper  in  cities  or  great  towns,  that  the  cellar  be 
backwards  from  the  Hreet  5  that  the  motion  and  lhaking  of 
the  earth  by  carts,  waggons,  coaches,  &c.  do  not  caufe  the 
ale  to  raife  its  mother,  which  fpoils  its  tranfparency  and  fine- 
nefs,  and  will  be  apt  to  turn  it  four. 

If  ale  be  tunn’d  up  into  a  new  or  unfeafoned  calk,  it  will 
drink  in  the  fpirit  from  the  mother  or  dregs,  and  impoverifh. 
the  liquor,  and  will  ever  after  be  flat  or  vapid,  and  die  or 
four  foon  after. 

On  the  contrary,  if  new  ale  be  tunn’d  up  in  a  calk  out  of 
which  brandy  or  wine  was  lately  drawn,  the  liquor  will  im¬ 
bibe  the  fpirit  from  the  calk  to  it  felf,  and  be  much  flronger, 
but  it  will  have  the  flavour  of  the  the  brandy  or  wine. 

TUNNY,  is  a  fea  filh,  it  may  be  drefs’d  in  llices  or  fillets, 
with  poor  mens  fauce. 

It  may  alfo  be  drefs’d  in  round  flices,  and  ferv’d  up  in 
a  kind  of  marinade,  which  fee . 

They  may  alio  be  broil’d  on  a  gridiron,  being  firfl  rubb’d 
and  flrew’d  with  pepper  and  fait,  and  butter,  to  be  eaten 
with  orange  and  burnt  butter. 

They  may  alfo  be  bak,d  in  a  pye,  Arfl  chopping  the  flefh 
fmall  and  putting  it  into  an  earthen  pan  feafon'd  with  fait 
and  pepper^  you  may  alfo  add  mufh rooms  or  chefnuts,  and 
capers. 

You  may  garnilh  the  difh  with  bread  and  oiflers  fry’d,  and 
flices  of  lemon. 

A  TUNNY  Tye. 

Cut  the  tunny  into  round  dices,  and  drefs  it  as  ufual 
with  oiflers,  artichokes  and  other  feafoning  ingredients  5 
and  a  flice  or  two  of  green  lemon  5  bake  it  in  an  oven  mo¬ 
derately 
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derately  hot,  and  when  you  ferve  it  up,  add  fome  lemon 
juice,  or  a  little  vinegar. 

To  drefs  a  TURBOT. 

Make  a  court  bouillon  with  vinegar,  white  wine,  pep¬ 
per,  fait,  cloves,  thyme,  onions,  lemon  and  a  bay  leaf  or 
two 5  adding  a  little  water,  and  at  laffc  fome  milk  to  make  it 
very  white  $  then  flew  the  turbot  leifurely  in  it  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire,  and  garnifli  with  parfley,  lemon  flices  laid  upon 
it,  and  if  they  be  in  feafon,  with  violets. 

.Another  Way. 

Scale  and  wafh  your  turbot,  put  it  into  a  large  difh, 
with  thin  flices  of  bacon,  feafon’d  with  melted  lard,  white 
wine,  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  bay  leaves,  fait,  pepper, 
nutmeg,  whole  cloves,  and  green  lemon,  cover  it  with  other 
bards,  and  bake  it  in  a  pot  between  two  fires,  or  in  an  oven  5 
when  vgu  ferve  it  up  ,  take  away  the  bards  of  bacon,  dreis 
the  turbot  in  a  difh,  pour  upon  it  a  good  ragoe  of  mufh- 
rooms  made  of  the  faucc,  and  garnifli  with  flices  of  lemon* 

To  drefs  a  TURBOT  or  any  T)ip  of  Fijh . 

Put  the  fifh.  to  be  boiled  into  a  pint  of  vinegar,  feafoned 
with  fait,  pepper,  onion,  a  faggot  of  thyme,  marjoram  and 
parfley,  let  it  lie  in  thefe  an  hour;  then  put  both  pickle 
and  fifh  into  the  fifh-kettle  of  boiling  water  5  adding  a  bit 
of  horfe-radifh,  cloves,  mace,  and  anchovies. 

When  they  are  enough,  take  them  out  and  drain  them  5 
let  the  ground  of  the  fauce  be  half  a  pint  of  the  feafoned  li. 
quor  in  which  they  were  boil'd,  and  the  ftrain’d  liquor  of  a 
quart  of  oifters,  and  half  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  a  large  lobfler^  adding  to  them  a  little  more  fpice,  a 
large  anchovey,  or  two  final  1  ones,  and  a  little  lemon  peek 

Then  dram  if,  and  to  this  quantify,  add  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  butter  ;  into  one  piece  of  which  ffcrew  as  much 
Hour  as  will  make  it  of  a  fit  thickneis. 

But  remember  that  the  oifters  mull  be  firft  lie  wed,  and 
the  tail  and  claws  of  the  lobffer  cut  in  pieces,  and  both  put 
into  the  fauce  to  heat,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  poured  on  the 

fifh. 

Garnifli  with  fry’d  fmelts,  fry’d  parfley,  fliced  lemon  and 
feraoed  horie-radifli,  or  with  patties* 

To 
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To  boil  TURBOT,  Flounders ,  Tlaife,  Tike,  or  Whitings,  or 

a  Cod's  head. 

Gut  and  wadi  the  fifh  clean 3  fkewer  the  tails  of  jacks  or 
pikes  in  their  mouths,  fo  that  they  may  lie  in  a  round  form, 
then  put  the  fifh  on  a  fifh  plate,  and  fo  into  the  kettle,  with 
juft  water  enough  to  cover  them  3  put  into  the  water  an  oni¬ 
on  ftuck  with  cloves,  whole  pepper,  mace,  a  bunch  of  fwect 
herbs,  and  fome  horfe-radifh,  and  half  a  ’lemon. 

When  the  liquor  boils,  put  in  a  little  vinegar  or  verjuice  5 
and  when  the  ft  111  is  boil’d  enough,  fet  it  before  the  fire  to 
drain. 

For  the  fauce,  if  they  are  boiled  fingly,  it  may  be  the  fame 
as  for  SALMON  (which  fee,)  or  elfe  it  way  be  melted  butter 
and  anchovies  diffolved  in  water  over  the  fire,  or  fome  fhrimps  5 
or  if  you  can  get  them  fome  fmall  crabs 

Take  the  infides  of  the  bodies  of  the  crabs,  and  thicken  the 
fauce  with  them. 

Or  if  you  have  cray  fifh,  take  the  bodiesof  them  and  mix 
with  your  fauce,  and  cut  the  tails  in  fmall  bits  as  big  as 
peafe. 

A  TURBOT  <Pye. 

You  may  bake  a  turbot  either  in  a  round  or  oval  difh, 
or  in  a  Handing  pye  after  the  ufual  manner. 

Firft  fcald  it,  wafli  it,  cut  off  the  tail,  the  end  of  the  head 
and  gills  :  Seafon  the  pye  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves,  nutmeg, 
young  chibbols,  fweet  herbs,  and  mulhrooms,  adding  fweet 
butter  and  cover  it  with  a  lid  3  when  it  is  half  bak’d,  pour  in 
a  glals  of  white  wine. 

And  ferve  it  up  with  lemon  juice  or  verjuice. 

TURKEYS. 

1  t  J 

Are  fowls  that  at  firft  require  more  trouble  to  bring  up 
than  common  poultry,  being  tenderer  than  they  are. 

And  to  rear  a  few  of  them,  will  not  turn  to  any  great  a- 
count,  they  being  mifcheivous  creatures  in  gardens  and  corn  ^ 
they  being  great  devourers. 

If  a  great  many  be  bred,  io  that  it  may  be  worth  while 
for  fome  lad  or  other  perfonto  conduct  them  into  fields,  or 
places  where  they  may  feed  upon  roots,  vermine,  herbs  and 
wild  fruits  which  are  very  agreeable  food  for  them  3  they 

will 
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will  turn  to  a  good  account  when  they  are  grown  to  their  full 
growth. 

In  the  choice  of  turkies  for  breeding,  chufe  a  cock  not  a -■ 
bove  two  years  old  at  mod,  and  a  large,  ftout,  proud,  ma- 
jedicai  bird  •  for  one  that  walks  dejefted,  will  never  be  a 
good  treader  5  he  ought  alfo  to  be  one  that  is  of  a  kind  lo¬ 
ving  diipoiition  to  his  chickens. 

And  as  for  the  hen,  ihe  will  lay  till  fhe  be  five  years  old 
and  upwards-  and  if  not  prevented,  Ihe  will  lay  her  eggs  in 
fecret  places,  for  which  reafon  Ihe  fhould  be  watch’d,  be 
brought  back  to  the  hen-houfe,  and  compell’d  to  lay  there. 

As  for 'their  eggs  to  breed  from,  and  their  neds,  they 
are  managed  like  common  poultry*  Turkey  hens,  will  lay 
a  dozen  or  fifteen  eggs,  and  when  they  begin  to  keep  to  the 
ned,  it  is  a  fign  they  have  a  mind  to  fit. 

Fifteen  eggs  are  allowed  for  their  fird  brood,  which  is 
commonly  in  March  or  April ,  becaufe  the  cold  weather  is 
not  then  over  ^  and  eighteen  for  the  iecond  brood,  and  they 
hatch  in  25  days  or  a  month  at  farthed,  and  during  that 
time  the  eggs  ought  not  to  be  touched. 

Sitting  turkey  hens  mud  not  want  food  5  and  becaufe  they 
are  fo  intent  upon  hatching  their  eggs,  that  though  food 
was  iet  before  them,  they  would  be  apt  to  darve  themfelves * 
if  rhey  were  not  obliged  to  eat.  They  mud  be  lifted  gent¬ 
ly  off  their  eggs,  and  be  let  to  eat  •  and  this  will  give  them 
alio  an  opportunity  to  employ  themfelves,  and  fo  hearten 
them  to  go  thro’  with  their  work. 

When  the  brood  is  hatch’d  they  being  tender^  the  utmod 
care  is  required  to  keep  them  from  the  cold,  and  therefore 
they  fhould  have  a  warm  place  to  be  reared  in,  till  they  have 
gotten  drength,  and  then  they  may  have  the  liberty  to  go 
up  and  down  the  yard,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun, 
whofe  heat  cherifhes  and  ltrengthens  them  more  than  any 
thing  5  but  great  care  mud  be  taken  not  to  permit  them  to 
be  out  in  the  rain,  for  nothing  will  make  them  take  cold  and 
kill  them  leone  r  than  rain. 

They  mud  alfo  be  handled  very  gently,  prefently  after  they 
are  hatch’d  ;  and  whenever  you  are  oblig'd  to  take  them  from 
their  dams,  it  mult  be  done  in  luch  a  manner  as  if  you  did 
nor  dir  them,  for  they  are  crulh’d  with  a  very  fmall  mo¬ 
tion, 

They  fhould  have  meat  given  them  four  times  a  day,  for 
they  are  great  devourers,  and  if  they  are  differed  to  en¬ 
dure  much  hunger,  they  will  fcon  be  feised  with  pining 
that  will  end  in  death. 


At 
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At  firft  they  are  to  be  fed  with  hard  eggs,  and  thefe 
chopp’d  very  fmall. 

Some  ufe  nothing  but  the  yolks  of  thefe  eggs  which  they 
mix’d  with  crumbs  of  white  bread  $  both  thefe  foods  being 
equally  good  5  but  they  muft  have  this  about  five  or  fix 
days. 

Some  recommmend  curds,  or  green  frefii  chcefe  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  as  a  proper  food  for  them,  and  new  milk  and 
water,  is  a  proper  drink  for  them. 

When  they  are  fix  days  old,  begin  to  give  them  the  leaves 
of  nettles  chopp’d  fmall  with  their  hard  eggs  for  fix  days 
more ;  and  after  that  time  give  them  no  more  eggs,  but  give 
them  nettles  wellchopt  and  moiftened  with  a  little  bran  and 
curds,  together  with  lome  barley  meal  and  black  wheat  not 
ground  fmall,  and  to  whet  their  appetite,  throw  a  little  mil¬ 
let  or  boil’d  barley  before  them. 

If  you  perceive  them  to  pine,  never  fo  little,  dip  their 
bills  infome  wine,  and  make  them  drink  a  little  of  it- 
It  is  an  excellent  thing  to  make  them  gather  ftrength. 
Turkey  hens  of  the  fame  year  are  very  good  to  breed  ^ 
but  thofe  of  two  years  old  are  the  befl  for  this  purpofe  5  for 
they  will  both  lay  earlier  and  hatch  their  eggs  fooner,  and 
will  take  more  care  of  their  young  ones. 

When  you  have  feveral  turkey  hens  who  have  laid  their 
eggs,  and  hatch’d  their  brood,  take  the  broods  of  three 
dams  and  put  them  under  the  conduct  of  one  hen,  and  turn 
the  two  other  hens  to  the  cock,  in  order  to  have  a  fecond 
brood. 

Some  as  foon  as  the  young  of  a  turkey  hen  are  out  of  their 
fhells,  take  them  all  from  her,  and  commit  them  to  the  care 
of  another  hen  that  has  young  ones  at  the  fame  time,  and 
then  put  another  turkey  or  common  hen’s  eggs  under  that  hen, 
which  fhe  will  alfo  hatch  as  fhe  had  done  her  own  *  but  if 
this  be  done  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  her  a  toad  in  fome 
wine,  with  fome  barley  or  oats,  which  muft  be  her  common 
food. 

*  In  this  manner  may  a  yard  be  fupply’d  with  all  forts  of 
poultry,  for  hens  eggs  may  not  be  only  hatch’d  under  a  hen 
turkey  5  but  alfo  duck  eggs,  of  which  the  cuftom  is  to  put 
21  under  her. 

If  you  put  half  of  the  one,  and  half  of  the  other,  the  hens 
eggs  muft  not  be  put  under  her  till  eight  days  after  the  o- 
ther;  becaufe  the  chickens  are  hatch’d  in  21  days,  wherein 
the  ducklings  require  28, 


When 


W hen  the  young  turkeys  are  able  to  fhift  for  themfclves 
without  their  dams,  to  fpare  the  food  at  home,  lend  them  out 
into  the  field,  under  the  care  of  fome  poor,  careful  boy  (who 
will  not  leave  them)  and  that  early  in  the  morning  as  foon 
as  the  fun  rifes,  order  him  to  drive  them  fometimes  one 
way,  and  fometimes  another, that  fo  they  may  find  variety  of 
food,  which  will  make  them  grow  up  the  fooner. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  let  them  be  brought  back  a- 
gain,  and  lend  them  back  again  into  the  fields  to  feed  in  the 
afternoon,  and  bring  them  home  again  in  the  evening,  and 
then  give  them  fome  corn,  and  put  them  up  into  their  houfe. 

They  ought  to  be  houfed  at  night,  tho’  they  love  to  rooft 
upon  trees  and  other  high  places,  becaufe  the  dew  is  very 
injurious  to  them, 

Js  for  the  Infirmities  of  TURKEYS. 

Thofe  that  are  at  liberty,  are  generally  fuch  good  phy- 
ficians  to  themfelves,  that  they  will  fcarce  ever  trouble  the 
owner'  but  if  they  are  coop’d  up,  it  is  otherwife  ^  but  the 
cure  is  much  the  fame  as  in  and  for  other  poultry. 

Sometimes  their  wings  will  be  difordered,  in  which  cafe 
the  quills  that  are  difordered  are  to  be  pulled  out,  becaufe 
they  are  fwelfd,  and  at  the  fame  give  them  a  crumb  of 
wheat  bread  lleeped  in  wine,  and  give  them  forge  water 
to  drink. 

If  they  have  a  bladder  under  their  tongue  or  rump  •  thefe 
mult  be  prick’d  with  a  pin. 

And  if  their  heads  fwelfd,  wafh  them  with  forge  water, 
and  examine  them  carefully  every  day,  for  if  this  diilem- 
per  be  neglected,'  they  will  die  ol  it  in  2  days  time. 

Orvietan,  is  a  very  good  remedy  for  them,  and  the  herb 
called  little  maiden  hair. 

It  is  a  general  rule  if  any  of  them  are  fick,  to  feparate  them 
from  the  refi,  and  to  keep  them  apart  for  three  or  four  days 
and  till  they  come  to  feed  heartily. 

When  they  are  young  and  under  the  age  of  two  months, 
they  mult  not  be  expofed  to  the  too  great  heat  of  the  fun,  for 
that  will  kill  them  5  they  mult  have  drink  often  and  in  a 
clean  place  5  and  you  muft  give  them  the  belt  water. 

T’he  heft  Way  to  fatten  TURKEYS. 

Give  them  fodden  barley,  and  iodden  oats  for  the  firlt  fort¬ 
night,  cram  them  as  they  do  capons,  and  they  will  grow  ve¬ 
ry  fat.  :/$ 


lb  roafi  a  TURKEY. 

fFird  lard  it  with  fine  fat  bacon  on  the  bread,  drew  it  with 
crumbs  of  bread.  But  fill  the  neck  where  the  crop  came  out9 
with  the  following  farce. 

Take  grated  bread,  fait,  fpicc,  buttered  eggs,  and  fome 
fweet  herbs  powdered,  mix  thefe  all  well  together,  and 
bind  them  with  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg,  or  you  may  boil  and 
chop  the  liver  of  a  fowl  fmall  and  put  into  it. 

For  the  fauce,  let  that  be  gravy,  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs.; 
fome  lemon  peel,  whole  pepper  and  all  fpice,  boil’d  together 
and  drain’d,  and  a  ihalot  or  two. 

lb  boil  a  TURKEY  with  Oifier  Sauce . 

Having  fird  wafh’d  the  oiders  clean  in  their  own  liquor^ 
drain  out  the  liquor  into  a  clean  fauce-pan  ;  then  put  in  the 
oiders  with  a  faggot  of  fweet  herbs  an  onion,  fome  whole 
pepper,  mace,  and  a  little  lemon  peel ;  then  if  the  oiders 
be  large,  take  15  of  them  ;  if  fmall  more,  with  a  little 
grated  bread,  double  the  quantity  of  beef  fuet  fhred  fine, 
two  anchovies,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a  fmall  onion  finely 
flared,  lalt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  thyme  and  winter  favory,  all 
flared  very  fine  5  which  mix  with  the  yolk  of  a  new  laid  egg  3 
duff  the  turkey  under  the  fkin  on  the  bread  with  thefe. 

While  it  is  a  boiling,  let  your  oiders  dewing  over  a  gen¬ 
tle  fire,  and  when  they  are  near  enough,  take  them  out 
and  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  white  wine,  and  half  a 
pint  of  drong  gravy,  with  an  anchovy,  herbs  and  fpice,  fird: 
boiled  and  then  drain’d  clean  out  of  the  gravy  •  when  all 
thefe  have  boil’d  together,  put  in  as  much  butter  as  will 
thicken  it  very  well,  near  a  pound  to  a  quart  of  oiders  :  If 
it  prove  fo  thin  as  to  part,  then  put  a  little  flour  in  a  bit  of 
butter  and  put  in  the  oiders  again,  with  the  juice  of  a  le¬ 
mon,  and  fome  fhred  parfley*.  to  make  it  look  green  •  pour 
this  over  the  turkey,  and  garnifli  with  oiders  and  lemon. 
After  the  fame  manner  may  any  fowl  be  drefs’d. 

lo  farce  a  TURKEY. 

Take  chibbols,  fweet  herbs,  and  raw  bacon;  chop  them 
fmall,  and  feafon  them  with  fait  and  white  pepper. 

Trufs  the  turkey  without  blanching,  take  the  (kin  off  the 
!  bread,  and  put  this  duffing  be  ween  the  fk  in  and  the  br  ettft, 

O  o  alia 
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and  a  little  of  it  into  the  body;  then  {pit  and  road  it,  and 
when  it  is  enough  drefs  it  in  a  difh,  and  put  upon  it  a  good 
ragoe  of  a  lweet-bread  of  veal,  muftiroom,  fait,  pepper, 
and  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs  ;  thicken  the  whole  with  fry’d 
flour  and  boil  it  well,  and  ferve  it  up  hot. 


TURNEP  WATER. 


Take  either  garden  or  wildturneps,  or  lome  of  the  one  and 
fonrie  of  the  other,,  the  feed  of  annis,  fmallage  and  parfley 
roots.  Infufe  all  in  white  wine  or  vinegar,  and  diftil  them. 
The  water  is  good  for  the  gravel. 


VALERIAN. 


HE  wild  valerian  is  recommended  as  a  great  ftrengthener 
of  theoptick  nerves,  and  areftorer  ofdecayed  fight  -  and 
is  very  exellent  in  hyfterick  additions,  eipecially  where 
thofe  of  the  fetid  kind  are,  and  where  the  fpirits  are  too  im¬ 
petuous  in  their  motions  fo  as  to  occafion  convuifions  ;  being 
abided  with  camphire,  and  fome  other  things  of  the  like 
nature,  which  are  very  powerful  in  breaking  through  the 
minuted  obdruefions,  and  is  laid  to  have  cured  obdinate 
agues. 


To  COLLAR  VEAL. 


Take  out  the  bone  of  the  fillet  of  a  fat  leer  of  veal 
and  cut  the  fat  into  dices  to  be  roll’d  up  in  the  col¬ 
lar  here  and  there  between  the  lean ;  feafbn  with  fait 
pepper,  cloves  and  mace,  and  fome  lemon  and  thyme  Aired 
very  fmall  ;  let  the  dices  of  fat  and  fealoning  be  flrewed,  fo 
that  it  may  be  in  all  places  alike  ;  then  roll  it  up  and  tie  it 
very  tight,  and  boil  it  tender  in  half  white  wine,  and  half 
water,  leafoned  with  fait  and  fpice  ;  when  it  is  enough,  new 
roll  it,  and  keep  it  in  that  pickle. 


V  E 

To  COLLAR  a  BREAST  of  VEAL, 

t 

Bone  the  breafl,  and  feafon  it  with  fait,  pepper,  grated 
nutmeg  and  mace  3  thyme  and  fweet  marjoram,  and  fuet 
Hired  /mail,  crums  of  bread,  and  a  few  oiflers  3  let  all  theft* 
be  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  mix  them  together,  and  Brew 
them  thick  over  the  veal  5  then  roll  it  up  into  a  collar,  and 
few  it  up  tight  in  a  cloth,  and  boil  it  three  hours. 

The  fauce  may  be  the  fame  as  for  a  white  fricafly  thickened 
with  cream,  and  yolks  of  eggs  5  having  firfl  boiled  the  bones  to 
makegood  gravey  3  cut  the  fweet-bread  into  neat  bits.  Save 
fome  of  the  fluffing  to  make  forc’d  meat,  and  add  to  it  juice 
of  fpinage  to  give  it  a  colour,  and  the  yolks  of  eggs  to  make 
it  roll  tight;  either  to  fry  or  boil  for  garnilh  in  the  fame  fauce 
with  the  fweet  bread. 

lb  make  STOVE  VEAL. 

Take  a  fillet  of  veal  of  a  cow  calf,  cut  away  an  inch  of 
the  middle  bone  on  each  fide  3  that  the  fillet  may  lie  flat 
in  the  flew -pan  3  cut  off  the  udder,  and  cut  it  into  long  flices, 
and  roll  them  in  feafoning  made  of  fait,  pepper,  nutmeg, 
and  fweet  herbs  Hired  fine. 

Make  holes  through  the  fillet,  and  flick  in  thefe  feafoned 
pieces  of  fat  udder  as  thick  as  you  can,  till  you  have  put 
them  all  in  5  then  put  butter  in  a  pan,  and  put  in  the 
fillet.  y 

Set  them  over  a  Hack  fire,  turning  and  Hiaking  it  now  and 
then  5  fcum  off  the  fat,  and  put  in  an  onion  fluck  with 
cloves,  and  fqueeze  in  a  lemon  pared  and  cut  in  half  3  con¬ 
tinue  to  fhake  it. 

This  will  take  up  five  hours  inftoving,  if  your  fire  be 
gentle  as  it  ought  to  be  3  when  it  has  been  in  four  hou-rs; 
put  in  a  full  pint  of  ftrong  broth.  And  when  the  meat  is 
almoft  ready  ;  flew  a  pint  of  oiflers,  and  a  pint  of  mulli- 
rooms  in  a  little  broth,  and  two  lpoonfuls  of  capers. 

Scum  the  fat  clean  off  again  before  you  ufe  the  liquor; 
thicken  this  with  flour,  and  pour  it  into  the  difli  to  the 
meat. 


1*0  flew  VEAL  with  white  Sauce . 

Cut  thick  flices  of  the  lean  of  a  leg  of  veal,  and  flew 
them  in  water  and  fait,  a  bunch  of  fweet  herbs,  nutmeg, 
and  a  blade  or  two  of  mace. 

O  o  2,  When 
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When  they  are  near  enough  with  the  gravy  in  them* 
put  to  the  liquor  they  were  ftew’d  in,  a  glafs  or  two  of 
white  wane,  and  a  little  orange  or  lemon  juice,  and  a  little 
mufhroom  gravy,  or  liquor  of  ftew’d  mufhrooms. 

Then  having  ready  mufhroom  buttons,  ftewed  white  in 
their  own  liquor  and  fpice,  with  a  bay  leaf,  ftrain  the  liquor, 
and  put  lome  of  it  in  the  fauce,  and  when  it  is  hot,  put  to 
it  lome  thick  cream  wdth  the  mulhrooms. 

Garnifh  with  flices  of  lemon,  and  lerve  it  hot, 

* 

VEAL  CUTLETS. 

Cut  flices  off  a  leg  of  veal  •  beat  them  with  a  rolling  pin> 
lay  them  lingle  in  adi.fh,  grate  over  them  nutmeg,  and  ftrew 
fait  on  them  •  lard  fome  of  them  with  bacon,  and  pour  over 
the  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  $  making  them  all  moift  with 
the  eggs  5  then  fry  them  of  a  line  colour  in  clarify’d  butter. 

W  hen  they  are  fry’d,  put  into  the  pan  gravy,  and  the  pieces 
of  lemon  with  butter  and  flour  ihook  in  it  5  tofs  up  all  till 
it  is  thick,  and  pour  it  on  the  cutlets. 

Garnifh  with  forc’d  meat  balls  and  bits  of  bacon  fry’d. 

If  the  leg  be  of  a  cow  calf,  fill  the  udder  and  fat  with  the 
forc’d  meat,  and  rcaft  it  nicely  to  be  laid  in  the  middle. 

Make  the  gravy  for  the  fauce  of  the  bones  and  {kins  not  o- 
therwife  us  d  with  a  bit  of  beef,  fweet  herbs,  fpice  and  white 
wine  to  make  it  look  pale. 

‘■Dr.  Chiconeau’s  new  Method  of  curing  the  VENEREAL 

DISEASE. 

The  doftor  according  as  he  finds  the  patient’s  cafe  to  be, 
orders  a  little  blood  to  be  taken  away,  fometimes  a  gentle 
purge  or  two  to  be  taken*  but  always  makes  the  patient 
bathe  five  or  fix  times,  and  always  an  hour  each  time  5  after 
which  the  whole  operation  confifts  in  nothing  more  than 
rubbing  his  feet,  legs,  and  arms  tour  five  or  fix  times  as  the 
cafe  requires,  with  a  Mercurial  ointment  in  fuch  quantities, 
and  at  fuch  proper  intervals  of  time,  that  no  high  falivation 
may  be  raifed  thereby  :  fome  times  indeed  but  not  always,  1 
a  gentle  moderate  {pitting  will  eniue,  nor  is  it  poflible  ini 
fome  confutations  to  prevent  it ;  but  then  it  is  never  carried 
high,  nor  encouraged  5  nor  is  it  either  troublefome  or  dange¬ 
rous' 

The  patient  during  the  time  of  cure  muft  keep  his  cham-  11 
ber,  and  obfcrvc  a  regular  diet,  and  all  he  will  fuffer,  will! 
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be  a  little  feverilh  heat  and  reftlelhefs,  feme  times  for  a 
day  or  two,  when  the  operation  is  at  the  height. 

After  this  manner  without  any  further  trouble  does  Dr. 
Chiconeau  cure  the  moft  inveterate  poxes  with  all  its  fym- 
toms  and  attendants  ;  of  which  there  are  many  now  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  as  it  is  faid  fome  hundreds  that  can  from  their  own 
experience,  teftify  the  excellency  and  efficacy  of  it. 

This  method  is  call’d  the  Montpelier  method,  and  fome- 
times  the  new  French  method  $  and  is  attended  with  very 
little  pain,  and  no  danger  at  all. 

To  make  a  VENISON  PASTY. 

To  eight  pounds  of  the  fined:  flour,  allow  four  pounds  of 
butter,  and  the  yolks  of  feven  and  the  whites  of  four  eggs  5 
put  in  one  pound  of  butter  with  the  eggs  and  water  into  the 
middle  of  the  dour,  wet  it  pretty  ft  iff,  then  roll  it  out  and 
work  in  the  remainder  of  the  butter  by  flicking  it  on  in  bits, 
and  fhaking  on  dour,  and  lb  proceed  fucking  on  more  till 
the  whole  is  taken  up. 

This  is  fat  enough  for  all  meat  pafties  5  but  if  you  make 
your  pafte  for  fruit  tarts,  the  cruft  of  which  is  to  be  very 
thin  5  you  mu  ft  allow  full  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  but¬ 
ter  and  one  egg  to  every  pound  of  dour. 

.  To  feafon  the  Fafty. 

If  it  be  the  fide  of  a  large  buck,  you  may  take  off  a  fine'neck 
for  roafting  5  and  the  reft  being  bon’d  and  fkinn’d,  will  make 
as  large  a  pafty  as  the  whole  fide  of  a  doe  5  but  if  you  bake 
the  whole  fide  of  the  buck,  ufe  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of 
beaten  pepper  j  and  rather  more  lalt  than  twice  the  bignels 
of  the  pepper  laid  on  an  heap  5  rub  the  meat  all  over  with 
thefe,  and  lay  the  meat  of  an  equal  thicknefs  into  a  very 
large  foup  diih  :  for  the  ftewing  it  in  its  own  gravy  is  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  old  fafhioned  way  of  a  bottom  cruft, 
and  fhred  fuet  upon  that  to  make  it  moift. 

This  quantity  of  meat  will  require  three  pounds,  or  three 
and  a  half  of  butter  to  lay  over  it  3  except  the  venifon  be 
very  fat. 

Put  a  roll  of  pafte  quite  round  the  meat,  that  it  may 
ferve  for  pudding  cruft,  and  to  fallen  the  lid  to  it,  which 
make  thick,  and  wet  the  infide  of  the  roll  that  It  may  clofe 
well  y  make  a  hole  at  the  top  and  put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint 


To  make  ftrong  VINEGAR  in  a  Jhort  T’ime, 

Put  into  what  vinegar  you  have  by  you  fome  pieces  of 
new  barley  bread,  and  in  two  days  time  it  will  be  ftrong 

enough. 

Some  affirm,  that  if  you  put  lome  fait  mixt  with  pepper 
into  wine,  it  will  prefently  grow  four,  and  ftill  the  more,  if 
you  plunge  into  the  veffel  once  or  twice  a  piece  of  hot  Heel, 
horfe-radifh,  green  medlars,  cornil-bemes  or  plums. 

To  make  VINEGAR  ftrong. 

Put  in  the  leaves  of  couch-grafs,  Alicant  or  frail  ratlins, 
the  roots  of  brambles,  burnt  nuts,  hot  crab-fhell,  and  it  will 

effebi  it.  i 

The  common  Way  of  making  VINECjAR. 

Brew  a  middling  fort  of  beer,  hopping  it  well,  and  when 
it  has  work’d  well  and  grown  fine,  put  in  ibme  rape  or  hulk 
el  ,/apes;  malh  them  together  in  a  tub,  and  when  the  rape 
-to  led,  draw  off  the  liquid  part  5  put  it  into  a  calk  and 
in  the  fun  as  hot  as  may  be,  the  bung  being  only  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  tile  or  Hate  done,  and  in  about  a  month  or  five 
weeics  it  v/ill  be  excellent  vinegar. 

Another  very  good  Way . 

To  a  gallon  of  fpring  water  put  three  pounds  of  Malaga 
raifins  into  a  jar,  and  place  them  fo  that  they  may  have  the 
hotted  lun  from  May  to  Michaelmafs :  then  prefs  out  the  li¬ 
quor,  and  put  it  up  in  a  very  drong  iron  hoop’d  calk,  that  it 
may  not  burd;  and  though  it  will  appear  very  thick  and 
muddy  when  newly  prefs’d,  it  will  refine  in  the  veifel,  and 
be  as  clear  as  wine. 

Let  it  Hand  after  it  has  been  drawn  off  three  months,  and 
It  will  be  excellent  vinegar. 

Another ; 

■v 

The  country  people  make  vinegar  of  home  brew'd  ale, 
b.y  letting  it  into  the  fun  till  it  fours,  and  then  they  call  it 
alegar,  but  this  if' not  lb  good  as  that  which  is  made  of  wine* 
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VINE  WATER, 


Take  the  water  or  juice  that  didils  from  vines  when  they 
are  pruned  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and  didil  it  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  honey. 

This  water  is  good  for  curing  blood-fhot  eyes  5  and  alfo 
for  the  itch. 

The  vine- water  without  didilling,  will  have  the  fame 
effedl. 


VIOLETS  are  of  a  laxative  quality,  and  are  us’d  medi¬ 
cinally  in  fyrups,  juleps,  conferves,  oils,  &c. 

They  are  good  in  all  forts  of  inflammations,  and  in  burn¬ 
ing  fevers  ;  it  eafes  in  hot  pains  ;  purges  melancholy  ;  re¬ 
lieves  the  diforders  in  the  head,  bread:  and  throat;  ;  or  4 
fpoonfuls  of  laxative  fyrup  of  violets,  is  good  to  allay  fevers, 
loofen  the  body,  flrengthen  the  heart,  eafes  pains  in  the 
fide ;  and  is  good  for  all  didempers,  which  proceed  from 
too  much  heat. 

The  yellow  part  that  is  in  the  midd  of  the  violet,  being 
boil’d  in  water  and  drank,  is  a  fovereign  remedy  againd 
the  falling  ficknefs  and  quinfey. 

Two  drams  of  the  powder  of  violets,  gently  purges  the 
body. 

The  flowers  of  March  violets  being  apply’d  to  the  head, 
eafes  the  head-ache,  and  promotes  red. 


1 0  make  a  Confer ve  of  VIOLETS. 

Take  half  a  pound  of  the  flowers  of  violets  well  pick’d, 
pound  them  in  a  mortar,  wetting  them  with  boiling  water 
as  you  pound  them ;  then  drain  them  through  a  fieve  or 
linnen  cloth  5  to  thefe  allow  four  pounds  of  clarified  fugar; 
boil  it  well  and  when  you  have  taken  it  off  the  fire,  dir  it 
with  a  fpoon  round  about  the  fkillet,  then  throw  the  pound¬ 
ed  violet  flowers  into  the  fugar;  dir  them  well  and  put 
them  into  moulds,  and  manage  them  as  orange  flowers. 


VIPER-GRASS,  is  an  herb  fovereign  againd  the  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  faintnefs,  and  obflru&ion  of  the  bowels. 


VISNEY. 


Fill  a  large  bottle  or  cafk  with  morello  cherries,  and  to 

each  quart  allow  an  ounce  of  loaf  fugar,  and  fill  up  the  bot¬ 
tle 
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tic  or  veffel  with  brandy  *  flop  it  up,  and  fet  it  in  a  cool  cel¬ 
lar  for  two  months  3  then  pour  off  the  liquor  and  bottle  it. 

VIT1GUS  Trafficcs  in  brewing  Malt  Liquors . 

Some  keepers  of  publick  houfes  put  lime  in  their  ale5 
which  fills  it  with  fiery  particles  and  alkalous  falts,  which 
caufe  a  great  third:  in  thoie  that  drink  it,  caufing  them  to 
drink  more,  oftener  and  longer  than  otherwife  they  would. 

If  thofe  perfons  who  frequently  drink  this  limed  ale  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  the  laline  parts  of  their  blood  too  naked  or  vola¬ 
tile,  or  their  juices  too  much  diffolved^  or  if  an  alkalious 
acrimony  prevail  in  it,  fuch  drink  muff  unavoidably  be  fatal 
to  them. 

Some  again  put  Coculus  Indice  (a  fort  of  berry  uled  for 
Intoxicating  filhj  into  their  wort,  boiling  it  with  the  hops. 
Which  is  of  a  narcotick  and  poifonous  quality,  will  have  a 
dreadful  effeff  upon  the  brain,  flupify  the  head  and  fenfes, 
rarefy  the  blood,  diftend  and  relax  the  fohds,  and  is  necef- 
farily  very  hurtful  to  perfons  of  a  lax  and  weak  habit. 

Others  again  boil  broom  in  their  wort,  this  is  more  harm- 
lefis  than  the  foregoing  3  becaufe  tho’  it  may  caufe  the  head¬ 
ache  and  fuddle,  yet  being  a  great  diuretick,  it  wafhes  away 
fandy,  gravelly,  mucous  and  ferous  matter  from  the  body. 

For  an  ULCER,  an  excellent  "Balm  or  Half  am. 

Take  roch  ailum,  vitriol  and  verdegreafe,  dry  of  each  an 
equal  quantity,  beat  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar  3  put  a 
quart  of  Indeed  oil  into  a  glafs  bottle,  and  put  to  it  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  the  calcin’d  ingredients  reduc’d  to  a  very  fine 
powder  3  flop  the  bottle,  and  expoie  it  to  the  fun,  or  put  it 
into  find  or  horie  dung,  till  it  becomes  as  red  as  blood. 

This  balm  is  fovereignly  good  for  Ulcers ,  Cankers ,  Ring* 
worms ,  Itch  and  Wounds. 

An  UMBLE  PYE. 

Boil  the  umbles  of  a  deer  till  they  are  very  tender,  fet 
them  by  till  they  are  cold,  and  chop  them  as  fmall  as  meat 
for  minc’d  pyes,  and  Hired  to  them  as  much  beef  fuet,  fix 
large  apples,  and  half  a  pound  of  currants,  as  much  fugar  5 
feaioning  with  fait,  pepper,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  according 
t©  your  palate  3  mix  ail  well  together,  and  when  you  put 
them  into  the  paite,  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  fack,  the  juice  of 
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one  orange  and  two  lemons,  then  clofe  the  pye,  bake  it,  and 
ferve  it  hot  to  table. 

To  recover  a  loft  VOICE, 

1.  Take  a  drams  of  crabs  eyes,  for  three  days  fucceffively. 

2.  Or  you  may  take  fome  balm  of  fulphur.  Or, 

3.  Drink  the  decodtion  of  the  herb  Fluellin ,  which  is  the 
molt  excellent  of  all  remedies. 

4.  A  deco£tion  of  Aretimon ,  with  raifins  of  the  fun. 

VOMITING,  Remedies  to  flop  it . 

/  •  f 

Boil  a  new  laid  egg  moderately  in  the  fhe!l  in  boiling  wa¬ 
ter,  and  with  it  mix  about  the  bignefs  of  a  bean  of  good  trea¬ 
cle,  and  let  the  patient  take  it. 

2.  Boil  four  ounces  of  rofe-water,  with  three  ounces  of 
fugar,  till  the  fugar  is  dififolv’d  $  then  take  an  ounce  of  Ve¬ 
nice  turpentine,  wafh  it  well,  and  feveral  rimes  in  this  water, 
and  make  pills  of  it  of  the  fize  of  peas,  of  which  give  the 
patient  from  four  to  ten,  or  a  dozen  of  them,  according  to 
the  ftubbornefs  more  or  lefs  of  the  diltemper. 

3.  Make  a  decoction  of  barley,  and  take  a  glafs  of  it. 

4.  If  the  patient  cannot  take  in  liquid  remedies,  give  him 
a  dram  of  wafh’d  aloes,  and  the  water  or  juice  of  pale  rofes. 

5.  Boil  the  pulp  of  a  quince  in  vinegar,  to  the  confidence 
of  a  pulp,  then  add  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  pound,  half  an 
ounce  of  the  powder  of  cyprus  root,  or  of  orange  peel,  of 
which  let  the  patient  take  the  quantity  of  a  nut,  morning 
and  evening. 

6.  Take  a  dram  of  the  fait  of  wormwood,  and  a  fpoonful 
of  lemon  mixt  well  together. 

7.  If  the  vomiting  proceeds  from  grofs  and  vifeous  hu¬ 
mours  Hicking  to  the  ftomach  -  let  the  patient  take  the  de¬ 
coction  of  radilh,  mixt  with  a  little  hony  and  vinegar  5  and 
let  him  purge  with  double  catholicon,  diffolv’d  in  water,  ei¬ 
ther  of  agrimony,  plantane,  knot-grafs  or  rofes5  anc^  let  this 
purge  be  repeated  till  he  finds  relief. 

If  the  vomiting  proceeds  from  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
Menfes ,  either  in  women  or  maids,  bleeding  in  the  foot  only 
will  Hop  it  5  and  the  common  practice  is  to  take  away  nine 
ounces  of  blood  at  fix  a  clock  in  the  morning,  and  two 
ounces  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  at 
nine  at  night,  all  from  the  fame  foot,  and  through  the  fame 
orifice.  This  is  recommended  as  an  infallible  remedy. 


If 


If  the  vomiting  proceeds  from  the  matrix,  pound  worm¬ 
wood  and  penny-royal,  with  oil  and  vinegar  ;  and  often  rub 
the  infide  of  the  nofe  with  it.  The  feed  of  fmallage  will  have 
the  fame  efFeSt;  it  will  flop  the  vomiting,  and  caufe  the 
patient  to  fweat. 

If  the  vomiting  proceeds  from  a  bilious  humour,  make  nfe 
of  warm  water,  with  three  or  four  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  of 
forrel;  or  elfe  take  two  ounces  of  emetick  wine. 

For  the  Retention  of  URINE. 


i.  Roaft  a  large  lemon  under  hot  coals,  and  when  it  is 
enough,  apply  it  hot  as  near  as  you  can  without  burning, 
againft  the  bladder,  and  keep  it  on  with  a  napkin  or  ban¬ 
dage,  and  it  will  loon  caufe  him  to  make  water. 

z.  Dip  a  napkin  or  other  linnen  cloth  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
apply  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  belly,  and  it  will  do  much 
good. 

3.  Take  a  handful  of  the  plant  call’d  Herniaria ,  ivafh  it 
and  dry  it  between  two  linnen  cloths  3  then  put  it  into  a  new 
glaz’d  pot,  and  pour  a  quart  of  white  wine  to  it,  and  boil  it 
till  it  comes  to  a  pint,  and  give  a  glafs  ot  it  to  the  per- 
fon  afthHed  with  the  ftoppage  of  urine,  and  he  will  find 
much  benefit  by  it. 

4.  A  water  diftill’d  from  the  bark  of  the  root  of  reft -har¬ 
row,  firft  fteep’d  in  malmfey  wine,  is  by  fome  recommended 
far  this  purpofe. 

USQUEBAUGH. 


Take  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts,  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  and  nutmegs,  of  each  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  $ 
annifeeds,  carraways  and  coriander  feeds,  of  each  half  an 
ounce  $  liquorice  Diced,  one  ounce;  macerate  and  diftil, 
hanging  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  ot  faffron  teaz’d,  at  one  end 
of  the  worm  ;  which  frequently  exprefs  or  fqueeze  out,  till 
you  have  got  out  all  its  tin£lure  5  fweeten  with  a  pound  of 
fine  fugar. 

Green  USQUEBAUGH. 


To  a  gallon  of  French  brandy,  put  of  fweet  fennel  feeds 
amd  annifeeds,  each  an  ounce;  of  coriander  feeds  two  drams. 

Let  theie  infule  for  nine  days;  then  mix  one  dram  of  the 
•fpirit  of  faffron,  diftili’d  from  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the  reft 
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for  nine  days ;  and  having  during  that  tipie  infus'd  fome  dic’d 
liquorice  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  one  poutuLof  raid  ns  of  the 
fun,  fibre  it  ;  then  to  a  gallon  of  the  liquor  put  a  quart  of 
good  white  wine  ;  and  having  mix’d  all  together,  colour  it 
with  the  juice  of  fpinach  boil’d  5  having  fet  it  to  be  cold  be¬ 
fore  you  put  it  in.  To  a  gallon  of  this  put  a  pound  of  white 
*  fugar-candy,  finely  powdered. 

King  William’]  Receipt  for  Irifi  USQUEBAUGH. 

To  every  gallon  of  brandy  put  an  ounce  of  liquorice  dic'd  5 
of  fweet  fennel  feeds  and  annifeeds,  of  each  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  5  four  ounces  of  figs  fplit,  and  a  pound  of  raifins  of  the 
fun,  fplit  and  Bon’d;  and  two  drams  of  coriander  feed. 

Let  thefe  infufe  about  eight  or  nine  days  •  then  pour  the 
clear  liquor  off,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  faffron  in  a  bag  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  when  you  take  that  out,  put  in  a  dram  of 
mufk. 

i,  re- 
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ROYAL  USQUEBAUGH. 

Take  good  proof  fpirits  fix  quarts,  water  three  quarts  ; 
cloves,  cubebs  and  mace,  of  each  a  little  more  than  a  dram 
and  a  half ;  of  nuts,  five  drams  ;  cinnamon,  coriander  feeds, 
and  ginger,  of  each  three  drams  ;  infufe  thefe  all  night,  and 
the  next  day  diBil,  hanging  Englifo  faffron  toz'd,  lo  as  to 
be  loole  from  being  matted  ( ty’d  in  a  linnen  rag )  for  the 
fpirit  to  run  thro',  to  take  its  tin&ure. 

Then  prepare  the  following  ingredients. 

Ston’d  raifins  nine  ounces ;  dates  Dic’d  fix  ounces  5  liquo¬ 
rice  four  ounces  and  a  half;  fpring  water,  three  pints :  Set 
thefe  in  a  warm  oven  to  macerate,  or  elle  upon  warm  allies, 
till  all  the  vertue  be  extraHed  from  them  5  then  add  a  pound 
and  a  quarter  of  fine  Lisbon  fugar,  which  when  it  is  diffolv’d. 
therein,  and  perfectly  cold,  put  this  to  the  diBillation,  and 
fet  it  in  an  open  headed  veffel,  with  a  cock  in  it,  till  it  be* 
comes  fine. 

Lhe  Same  by  Digeftion. 

Take  raifins  Boned  two  pound;  figs  Dic’d  half  a  pound; 
cloves  and  mace,  of  each  half  an  ounce ;  cinnamon ,  two 

ounces 


If  this  feems  to  be  too  high  a  cordial  for  the  Bomaci 
duce  it  to  the  temper  you  would  have  it,  by  putting 
brandy  to  it. 
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ounces  and  a  half;  nuts  one  ounce;  faffron,  half  an  ounce; 
liquorice,  three  ounces  flic’d:  Bruile  the  fpices,  &c.  and  toze 
the  iaffron  to  pieces;  put  them  to  a  gallon  of  the  bell  bran¬ 
dy,  and  let  them  infufe  for  a  week  or  eight  days,  till  the 
whole  vertue  be  extracted;  then  filter  it,  and  add  to  it  a 
quart  of  canary,  and  half  a  dram  of  effence  of  ambergreafe; 
and  fix  leaves  of  gold,  broken  in  pieces. 

For  a  fallen  and  inflamed  UVULA,  or  Falate  of  the 
Mouthy  near  the  Fipes  of  the  Nofir ils . 

Bruife  houfleek,  and  Beep  a  linnen  cloth  in  the  juice  of 
it,  winch  apply  round  the  throat,  dipping*  it  again  as  often 
as  it  is  dry  in  the  laid  juice. 

It  is  affirm’d,  that  a  perfon  who  was  at  the  point  of  death, 
has  been  cur’d  by  it  in  12  hours  time  ;  though  he  had  been 
given  over  both  by  phyffcians  and  burgeons. 

If  you  cannot  conveniently  have  houfleek,  you  may  ufe 
fenugreek,  the  deco£lion  of  plantane,  ru/h-leaves  ,  and  a 
little  rofe  bony ;  as  well  to  apply  outwardly  with  a  linnen 
cloth,  as  to  make  a  gargarifm  of. 
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WAFERS,  is  a  fort  of  paffry  work.  Mix  the  quantity 
of  flour  you  deflgn  to  ufe  with  new  cream  in  the 
evening,  and  the  next  day  temper  it  well,  and  clear  it  from 
the  lumps;  then  add  powder  iugar,  fomething  more  in  quan¬ 
tity  than  the  flour,  mixing  all  well  together  with  a  fpoon ; 
then  add  more  cream,  with  a  little  orange  flower-water,  till 
the  whole  mafs  is  become  near  as  thick  as  milk,  Birring  all 
well  together. 

In  the  mean  time  let  the  wafer  iron  be  heated  and  rubb’d 
on  both  fades  from  time  to  time  with  frefh  butter,  put  into 
a  corner  of  a  napkin ;  then  put  the  prepared  batter  into  the 
iron,  not  exceeding  a  fpoonful  and  an  half  for  every  wafer, 
which  will  be  rendred  by  fo  much  the  more  delicious,  if  the 
wafer  iron  be  prefs’d  a  little. 

Then  lay  the  wafer  iron  on  the  fire,  that  when  the  wafer 
is  bak’d  on  one  fide,  it  may  be  turn’d  on  the  other. 

If  you  would  know  whether  a  wafer  is  bak’d  enough,  open 
the  iron  a  little  and  gently,  and  fee  if  the  wafer  be  come  to 


a  good  colour. 
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And  if  it  be,  take  it  out  of  the  iron  that  very  inllant  with 
a  knife,  rolling  it  a  little  round  the  fame. 

Then  fpread  the  wafer  hot  upon  a  wooden  roller,  made 
for  that  purpofe,  in  order  to  give  them  their  due  fhape, 
and  fet  them  in  the  ftove  as  they  are  finifhed,  that  they 
may  be  kept  very  dry. 

To  make  DUTCH  WAFERS. 

Beat  eight  eggs  very  well,  then  take  two  fpoonfuls  of  fine 
fugar,  two  nutmegs  grated,  a  quart  of  cream,  two  pound  of 
Hour,  and  two  pound  of  butter  melted,  five  or  fix  fpoonfuls 
of  rofe  water,  and  four  fpoonfuls  of  yeaft ;  mix  all  well  to¬ 
gether,  and  bake  them  in  wafer  tongues  on  the  fire;  for 
lauce,  take  grated  cinnamon,  lack  and  melted  butter,  fweet- 
en  it  to  your  tafte. 

BROWN  WAFERS. 

To  half  a  pint  of  milk  and  the  like  quantity  of  cream,  add 
half  a  pound  of  brown  fugar;  melt  and  drain  it  through  a 
fieve;  take  as  much  flour  as  will  make  one  half  of  the  milk 
and  cream  very  ftiff;  then  put  in  the  other  half,  keep  Air- 
ling  it  continually,  that  it  may  not  run  into  lumps;  then  add 
a  couple  of  eggs  well  beaten,  a  little  lack,  lome  mace  Hired 
fmall,  and  two  or  three  beaten  cloves.  Bake  it  in  irons. 

WAKE  ROBIN,  or  CALF’s  FOOT. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  purgative  and  penetrating  ;  a 
powder  made  of  it  is  us’d  in  afthma’s,  dropfey,  and  me  lan- 
cholick  humours. 

The  dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  a  dram. 

WALNUTS. 

The  juice  of  the  outward  rind  of  walnuts  is  an  excellent 
gargle  for  a  fore  throat. 

The  diflillation  of  the  leaves  with  honey  and  urine,  will 
make  hair  grow  on  bald  heads. 

The  kernel  rubb’d  on  any  crack  or  chink  of  a  leaking  vef- 
&1,  will  flop  it  better  than  either  clay,  pitch  or  wax. 
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T’o  pickle  WALNUTS.’  x  • 

.  -  *' 

Walk  them  and  put  them  into  a  kettle,  fcald  them,  then 
mb  off  the  outer  fkin  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  let  them 
lie  till  they  are  quite  cold,  then  throw  them  into  cold  water 
and  fait,  and  having  lain  in  it  24  hours,  fhift  them,  repeat¬ 
ing  this  for  12  or  14  days;  then  dry  them,  and  put  them 
into  a  glaz’d  earthen  veflel,  layer  upon  layer  ;  interfperfe 
with  fpice,  whole  muftard  feed,  horfe-radifh  flic’d,  ihalots, 
and  three  or  four  cloves  of  garlick  ;  or  if  you  think  that  too 
ftrong,  as  many  cloves  of  fhalot.  This  continue  till  the  pot 
is  full ;  then  fill  up  the  pot,  or  fo  much  as  will  cover  them, 
with  boiling  hot  vinegar,  and  then  cover  the  pot  clofe ;  the 
next  day  pour  off  the  vinegar  from  them,  without  difturbing 
or  difplacing  the  walnuts  and  fpices,  &c.  and  boiling  it  again 
pour  it  upon  them  as  before;  Hop  them  up  clofe,  and  fet 
them  by  for  ufe. 

They  may  be  eaten  in  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  not 
fooner,  will  grow  better  and  better,  by  being  kept,  a  few 
months. 


Another  Way. 

Take  French  walnuts  in  July ,  before  the  fhell  is  grown 
hard,  juft  give  them  a  fcald  that  the  firffc  fkin  may  rub 
off;  then  put  them  into  water  and  fait  for  nine  or  10  days, 
fhifting  them  every  other  day ;  keeping  them  clofe  covered 
from  the  air ;  then  dry  them,  and  prepare  the  pickle  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

For  half  a  hundred  of  large  nuts,  take  two  quarts  of  white 
wine  vinegar,  long  pepper,  black  pepper  and  ginger,  of  each 
half  an  ounce;  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  a  quar* 
ter  of  an  ounce;  pound  the  fpice,  and  with  it  a  ipoonful  of 
muftard  feed ;  ftrcw  this  between  every  layer  of  walnuts,  and 
pour  the  liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them,  three  or  four  times  or 
oftener,  if  you  find  occafion.  Take  care  to  keep  them  dole 
flopp’d. 

WALNUTS,  to  preserve. 

Take  them  when  they  are  come  to  their  full  growth,  but 
before  the  wood  is  form’d,  which  is  ufually  about  the  begin* 
ning  of  July ;  and  if  you  would  have  them  white,  then  pare 
them  neatly  till  the  white  appears,  and  then  throw  them  into 
water ;  but  in  the  mean  time  other  water  muft  be  fet  over 
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the  fire,  into  which  you  are  to  put  the  walnuts  as  fbon  as  it 
begins  to  boil. 

To  know  if  they  be  done  enough,  prick  them  with  a  pin, 
as  you  do  green  apricocks,  and  when  they  flip  off  from  it, 
you  muft  immediately  take  them  off  the  fire. 

To  render  them  white,  you  ought  to  fling  in  a  handful  of 
beaten  alum,  and  to  give  them  another  boiling,  then  turn 
them  into  frefii  water  to  cool  them,  and  afterwards  put 
them  into  their  fugar  5  allowing  to  two  ladle  full  of  fugar 
one  ladle  full  of  water. 

Sometime  after  drain  the  walnuts,  and  flip  them  into  ear¬ 
then  pans,  and  having  caus’d  the  fugar  and  the  water  to  be 
heated  together,  pour  it  upon  them  ;  the  piext  day  clear  the 
fugar  from  the  pans,  without  removing  the  walnuts,  becaufe 
they  muft  not  be  let  over  the  fire  at  all. 

Give  the  fyrup  five  or  fix  boilings,  but  on  the  third  day 
boil  it  till  it  becomes  ibmewhat  lmooth,  as  alio  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  days  fuccefilvely,  till  it  is  become  very  fmooth,  and 
at  laft  entirely  pearl’d,  encreafing  the  quantify  of  fugar  every 
day,  that  fo  the  walnuts  may  be  well  foak’d  in  the  fyrup. 
Then  fet  them  into  a  ftove  all  night,  and  afterwards  put  them 
into  pots. 

If  the  fugar  us’d  be  very  fine,  the  walnuts  will  be  very 
white. 

WALL-WORT  or  COMFREY. 

A  decoflion  of  this  plant  being  drank  in  metheglin,  i s 
good  for  purging  away  the  fuperfluous  humours  of  the  breaft. 

The  juice  of  it  taken  in  common  water,  is  good  for  thofe 
who  fpit  blood,  and  for  the  diftempers  of  the  reins-  being 
taken  in  wine  it  ftops  the  bloody  dux,  and  the  excels  of  wo¬ 
mens  menles  5  the  plant  being  chew’d  quenches  thirft,  and 
corrects  the  Iharpneis  of  urine. 

WARTS,  to  take  off. 

Some  recommend  the  following  methods. 

1.  Touch  them  with  fig-leaves,  and  they  will(asfome  af¬ 
firm,)  fall  off ^  but  others  advife  to  rub  them  with  the  heart 
of  a  pigeon. 

2.  Cut  off  the  head  of  a  live  eel,  and  rub  the  wart  with 
the  blood,  and  they  will  (as  is  faid)  drop  off. 

5.  Lay  the  foot  of  a  hen  over  a  quick  fire,  till  the  fkin 
peels  off  from  the  bone,  and  with  that  fkin  rub  the  warts 
twice  or  thrice,  while  it  is  hot  and  it  will  effect  the  bufinefs. 

p  p  °f 
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Of  WATER  for  Brewing* 

Water  is  of  great  confequence  in  brewing  malt  liquor^ 
and  ought  to  be  both  wholefome  and  fine  j  it  being  the  ve¬ 
hicle  by  which  the  nourifhing  and  pleafant  particles  of  the 
malt  and  hop  are  convey’d  into  our  bodies. 

Now  the  more  limple  and  tree  any  water  is  from  foreign 
particles,  the  better  it  will  anfwcr  thole  ends  and  purpofes. 

For  as  it  has  been  obierv  d  by  Dr.  Mead ,  iome  waters  are 
lb  loaded  with  Hony  corpufcles,  that  even  the  pipes  through 
which  they  are  carried,  are  in  time  incruded  and  Hopp’d  up 
by  them,  and  are  of  that  petrifying  nature,  that  they  breed 
the  Hone  in  the  bladder  $  and  this  alfo  appears  by  the  infide 
of  tea-kettles,  that  are  incruHed  by  hard  well  waters  being 
boiled  in  them.  j 

It  muH  be  allow’d,  its  true,  thatfuch  fluids  .as  well  waters 
have  a  greater  force  and  aptnefs  to  extraft  the  tinHure  out  of 
malt  than  the  more  innocent  and  fofr  water  of  rivers*  but 
neverthelefs  they  ought  not  to  be  us’d  but  [upon  neceffity  • 
this  quality  in  them  being  owing  to  the  mineral  particles  and 
aluminous  falts  with  which  they  are  impregnated. 

For  thefe  waters  being  thus  laturated,  will  by  their  va¬ 
rious  gravities  in  their  circulation,  depolit  themfeives  in  Iome 
part  or  other  of  the  animal  body  5  and  on  this  account  home 
prove  the  goodnefs  of  water  by  the  lightnels  of  its  body  in 
water  fcales,  in  order  to  the  avoiding  the  fcorbutick,  colicky, 
hypochondriacal  and  other  ill  effeds  of  the  clayey  and  other 
grofs  particles  of  Hagnating  well  waters,  and  the  Hony  con¬ 
cretions  of  others  ;  and  therefore  fuch  waters  fhould  be  avoid¬ 
ed  jmore  than  ethers  that  are  not  pure,  clear  and  fofr,  or 
that  do  notfprmg  from  good  chalks  or  Hony  rocks,  which* are 
generally  allow’d  to  produce  the  beH  of  all  well  waters. 

Spring  waters  are  in  general  liable  to  partake  of  thole  mi¬ 
nerals,  thro’  which  they  pals,  and  are  either  wholefome  cr 
prejudicial  according  to  their  quality. 

Hut  thole  waters  that  will  lather  well  with  leap,  or  is  foft 
and  is  drain’d  through  chalk  or  a  grey  fire-done,  theie  are  ac¬ 
counted  the  beH  $  for  chalks  in  this  relpedl  excel  all  other 
earths,  in  that  they  adminider  nothing  unwholefome  to  the 
water  that  is  percolated  or  drain’d  through  them*  but  does 
without  doubt  perfeHly  abforb  by  its  drying  and  fpungy  qua¬ 
lity  any  ill  mineral  qualities  that  may  be  in  the  water  that 
runs  through  them. 

And  for  this  reafon  it  is  common  to  throw  great  quantities 
of  chalk  into  wells  at  Alhbury  to  {'often  their  water  which 

comes  ; 

'  j 
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comes  off  a  black  fand  ftone,  and  is  fo  hard  and  fliarp  that  it 
will  frequently  turn  their  beer  four  in  a  weeks  time;  fo 
that  without  the  chalk  it  is  neither  fit  to  wafh  nor  brew  with  ; 
but  as  long  as  the  akalous  foft  particles  of  the  chalk  continues 
in  it,  it  is  put  to  both  ufes. 

River  waters  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  loaded  with  thefe  me- 
tallickj  petrifying,  faline  and  other  unwholefome  particles  of 
the  earth  as  the  lpnng  or  well  waters  are,  eipeciaily  atfome 
diftance  from  the  fpring  head;  becaufe  the  rain  water  mixes 
it  and  foftens  it  and  are  alfo  much  cured  by  the  influence  of 
the  fun  and  air;  for  in  their  runnings  they  often  colled:  grofs 
particles  from  owzy,  muddy  mixtures  which  make  beer  fub- 
jed  to  new  fermentation,  and  grow  foul  as  the  ‘Thames  water 
generally  does;  yet  is  this  for  its  foftnefs  much  better  than 
the  hard  fort. 

But  where  there  is  a  river  that  is  clear  in  a  dry  time,  when 
no  great  rain  has  lately  fell  out  of  rivulets  or  fuch  rivers  as 
have  a  gravelly,  chalky,  Tandy,  or  Bony  bottom,  free  from 
the  difturbance  of  cattle,  and  in  a  good  air,  it  may  then  juftly 
deferve  the  name  of  an  excellent  water  for  brewing,  and  will 
make  a  fbronger  drink  with  a  leis  quantity  of  malt  than  any 
of  the  well  waters :  And  fo  the  Thames  water  has  been  found 
to  make  as  ilrong  beer  with  feven  bufhels  of  malt,  as  well 
water  with  eight,  and  fo  are  all  river  waters  in  a  proportio¬ 
nable  degree,  and  where  they  can  be  had  clean  and  pure, 
the  drink  may  be  drawn  line  in  a  few  days  after  it  has  been 
tunned. 

Rain  water  is  very  foft,  of  a  moll  Ample  and  pure  nature, 
and  the  belt  diluter  of  any,  eipeciaily  if  receiv’d  free  from 
>  j  dirt,  and  the  fait  of  mortar,  that  often  mixes  with  it ;  as  it 
runs  off  from  tiled  roofs;  this  is  very  fit  for  brewing  ales  that 
i  are  not  to  be  kept  a  great  while;  but  for  beers  that  are  to 
H  be  kept  feme  time  in  the  calks  it  is  not  fo  well,  as  being  apt 
I  to  putrefy  looner  than  any. 

Tend  waters ,  fuch  are  all  (landing  waters  chiefly  from 

I  rain,  and  are  either  good  or  bad  as  they  happen;  for  where 

II  there  is  a  clean  bottom  and  the  water  is  nor  difturb’d  by  the 
||  feet  of  cattle,  or  too  many  fifh.  in  an  open  found  air,  it  then 
|  comes  near,  if  it  be  not  quite  fo  good  as  rain  water. 

j  ANGELICA  WATER. 

1  ■  '  ' 

Take  angelica  both  roots  and  leaves ;  and  alfo  the  roots 
5 1  and  flowers  of  lavender,  infufe  them  in  wine,  and  diflii 
IJl  *  P  p  2  them 
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them  and  you  will  have  an  excellent  water  again#  the  falling 
ficknefs;  which  take  two  or  three  fpoonfuls  at  a  time. 

CELANDINE  WATER. 

In  the  beginning  of  May  gather  celandine,  fennel,  rue  and 
vervain;  pound  fo  many  as  to  piocure  four  ounces  of  juice 
from  each,  which  mix  together,  and  add  fome  rofe  buds,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fugar  candy,  the  fame  quantity  of 
dragons  blood,  and  alfo  the  fame  quantity  of  good  tutty,  di- 
ftil  all  in  a  limbeck. 

This  water  is  good  to  take  away  rednels  and  fpecks  of  the 
eyes. 

CLOVE  WATER. 

,  i 

Infafe  cloves,  ginger  and  rofemary  flowers,  of  each  an 
equal  quantity,  in  good  flrong  wine  for  the  fpace  of  eight 
ho  urs,  and  then  diitil  them. 

This  water  is  excellent  for  comforting  the  flomach,  al 
laying  pains  and  gripings  of  the  guts;  for  killing  worms, 
making  fat  people  lean  and,  lean  people  fat;  being  mixt  with 
fugar. 

EYE  BRIGHT  WATER. 

Take  eye-bright,  celandine,  fennel,  red  rofes,  rue  and 
vervcm,  of  each  a  pound;  cloves  and  long  pepper,  of  each  a 
quarter  of  a  pound;  pound  all  and  diitil  them  in  a  glafs 
alembick  ;  this  water  is  excellent  for  weak  eyes. 

GARDEN-FLAG  WATER. 

Take  garden  flag,  hyfop  and  fouthernwood,  of  each  equal 
quantities;  pound  them  and  let  them  lie  for  fome  time  and 
afterwards  diitil  them. 

This  water  is  good  for  forwarding  the  monies  and  killing 
worms  in  children. 

j 

IMPERIAL  WATER. 

For  a  week  dry  orange  peel  in  the  fhade,  of  which  take 
two  ounces;  alfo  cloves  and  nutmegs,  of  each  the  fame 
quantity  ;  powder  them  each  by  themfelves,  then  put  the 
Ipices  into  a  phial  with  rofe  water,  and  let  it  in  the  fun  for 

about 
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about  17  days,  then  put  in  tbe  orange  peel,  and  let  it  Hand 
for  fome  time  ;  then  having  half  a  pound  of  red  rofes  gather¬ 
ed  two  days  before,  and  four  ounces  of  the  root  of  Cyprus, 
balm  gentle,  hyfop,  rofemary  leaves,  and  wild- rofes;  ofeach  a 
handful  5  and  laurel  leaves  half  a  handful ;  the  whole  having 
been  dry’d  in  the  fun  for  the  fpace  of  10  hours,  put  all  into 
an  alembick  in  the  manner  following. 

Firft  lay  a  bed  at  the  bottom  of  half  a  pound  of  frefh  red 
rofes;  then  a  fecond  bed  of  the  aromatick  powders  and 
orange  peel,  and  a  third  of  the  dowers  of  March  violets  and 
let  the  fourth  and  laft  bed  be  of  the  herbs  before  mentioned. 

Diftil  all  gently  in  ‘Balneo  mciritf,  adding  thereto  a  pint  of 
rofe  water. 

If  a  dram  of  this  water  be  taken  in  tbe  morning  it  will 
keep  tbe  body  in  health,  and  as  it  were  renew  youth. 

It  is  in  great  efteem  among  the  greateft  nobility  of  both 
fexes. 

It  is  good  againft  the  gripes  and  diforders  of  the  belly ; 
the  head-ache  the  tooth-ache;  apoplexy,  convulsions,  pal- 
fey,  fwooning  and  other  cold  maladies. 

LAVENDER  WATER. 

Infufe  lavender  flowers  either  frefh  or  dry’d,  in  either 
role-water,  wine,  or  brandy,  and  then  diftil  them  Or, 

2.  Dry  lavender  flowers  in  the  fun,  put  them  into  a  vial, 
flop  it  well,  and  pour  white  wine  upon  them;  and  the  water 
will  be  more  odoriferous,  and  without  any  diftilling;  If  you 
would  have  that  which  reprefents  the  fmell  of  lavender,  pour 
a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  offpike  upon  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
fair  water  and  ftir  all  together  in  a  glals  vial  that  has  a  narrow 
neck,  and  it  will  be  very  odoriferous  without  diffcillation. 

ORANGE  WATER. 

Infufe  the  rinds  of  green  oranges  and  lemons  of  each  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce,  fix  cloves,  and  three  ounces  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  fpikenard  and  lavender  newly  gathered,  in  three  pints 
of  rofe  water  for  the  fpace  of  four  or  five  hours;  and  then 
diftil  them. 


ORANGE-FLOWER-WATER. 

Diftil  orange  flowers  with  a  gentle  Are,  in  a  glafs  or 
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earthen  glaz’d  alembick,  adding  the  flower  of  lemons  5  take 
care  to  flop  it  very  clofe  in  a  glafs  bottle. 

PIMPERNEL  WATER. 

Take  the  feeds  of  pimpernel,  the  leaves  and  roo*s  of  bur- 
dock;  the  feeds  of  parfley  and  lmallage,  of  each  equal  quan¬ 
tities;  pound  them  all  together,  adding  an  ounce  of  dragons 
blood  and  a  little  wine  vinegar,  let  them  infufe  for  fome  time* 
and  diftil  them. 

This  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  the  ftone  and  gravel. 
WATER- GERMANDER. 

This  plant  is  good  again!!  all  kinds  of  fevers  5  both  for  rai¬ 
ling  the  fpirits  as  a  cordial  or  promoting  or  preventing  the 
eruption  of  fuch  humours  as  frequently  do  critically  termi¬ 
nate  in  fuch  diftempers. 

Some  authors  recommend  it  likewife  as  hyflerical  and  good 
for  deftroying  worms,  and  as  a  good  detergent  in  malignant 

and  inveterate  ulcers. 

•  # 

WATER  GRUEL. 

Steep  good  ground  oatmeal  all  night  in  water,  flrain  it  the 
next  day  and  boil  it  with  a  blade  of  mace,  and  when  it  is 
enough,  and  having  fome  raid  ns  or  currants,  that  have  been 
infus’d  in  a  pot  of  ieething  water,  mix  this  with  the  gruel 
when  it  is  enough,  with  a  little  fair,  a  little  wine,  and  a  little 
fugar. 

Another  Way. 

Take  two  parts  of  oatmeal  and  one  of  rice  finely  ground, 
boil  it  well  in  water,  and  add  a  good  deal  of  cinnamon,  ftrain 
it  through  a  cloth,  and  fweeten  it  to  your  tafte;  and  if  there 
be  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  with  a  little  fherry  or  fack 
added  to  it,  it  will  not  be  bad  for  thofe  who  have  a  loofe- 
nefs:  At  other  times  you  may  if  youpleafeadd  butter.  It 
is  not  only  very  palatable,  but  very  nourifhing. 

WATER  LILY. 

The  flower  of  the  white  kind,  as  alio  the  root  is  cooling 
and  moiftening.  The  decoction  is  given  inwardly  in  rheums 
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and  burning  fevers :  It  is  alfo  good  in  fharpnefs  of  urine  and 
to  fweeten  the  blood.  It  is  alfo  us’d  outwardly  in  inflamma¬ 
tions,  and  to  cleanfe  and  foften  the  ildn. 

To  Broil  WHITINGS. 

Gut  and  cleanfe  the  fifli  with  water  and  fait,  dry  them 
and  flour  them  well,  then  having  firft  rubb’d  the  gridiron 
with  a  little  chalk  lay  them  on.  When  they  are  enough  on 
one  fide  turn  them,  and  ferve  them  when  done  with  melted 
butter,  anchovy  liquor,  and  oilier  fauce. 

When  you  fry  whitings  Ikewer  their  tails  in  their  mouth, 

WHITE  DRINK. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  the  powder  of  harts-horn  and  a  pint  and 
half  of  fpring  water  to  the  confumption  of  one  half,  with  a 
cruft  of  bread  in  it,  and  a  little  cinnamon}  drain  it  and  fweeten 
it  with  loaf  fugar. 

This  is  us’d  as  a  common  drink  in  all  acute  difeafes  attend¬ 
ed  with  or  inclining  to  a  loofenefs. 

It  is  proper  in  the  iniall  pox  and  meafles,  and  is  reckoned 
not  only  to  correct  the  fharpnels  of  humours  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels }  but  alfo  to  iweeten  them. 

N.  B.  The  red  'Drink  is  the  fame  with  the  white,  only 
tinged  with  cochineal. 

WHITE- POT. 

Take  a  quart  of  cream  or  new  milk,  put  into  it  a  quarter 
of  a  nutmeg  llic’d,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  mace  and  home 
cinnamon  5  pare  off  the  cruft  of  a  halfpenny  roll,  cut  it  in 
flices  and  lay  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  difti,  and  lay  them  over 
with  good  beef  marrow  }  and  having  beat  up  the  yolks  of  fix 
eggs  well  with  rofe  water  put  them  to  the  cream,  fweetening 
a  ft  with  fugar,  and  having  taken  out  the  fpices,  pour  it  into 
a  broad  bafon,  in  which  you  have  laid  the  bread  and  marrow, 
and  bake  it ,  but  not  in  too  hot  an  oven  3  when  you  ferve  it 
up  fcrape  white  fugar  over  it. 

WHITES,  to  flop. 

Take  nutmegs  what  quantity  you  pleafe,  and  the  white  or 
a  new  laid  egg,  role  water  and  plantane  water,  of  each  tour 
fpoonfuls  and  a  little  fugar}  put  the  nutmegs  into  the  middle 
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of  a  brown  loaf,  and  bake  it  an  oven  ;  and  when  it  is  enough 
take  the  nutmeg  out  of  the  loaf;  beat  the  plantane  water, 
rofe  water,  white  of  the  egg  and  fugar  well  together,  and 
fcrape  half  a  nutmeg  upon  it;  mix  all  well  together,  and  take 
feme  of  it  every  morning  for  fix  or  feven  days  together. 

Clary  pounded  with  butter  is  alfo  a  very  good  medicine  in 
the  whites;  the  navel  being  rubbed  with  it;  and  fome  ufe 
poral,  which  by  its  vertue  fwallows  up  the  acid  flux  of  the 
menfes  and  the  emrods. 


WHITLOE. 

Take  fnail  fhells  and  beat  the  pulpy  part  of  them  very 
well,  with  a  good  quantity  of  parfley  choptvery  fine,  and  ap¬ 
ply  it  warm  to  the  whitioe,  ihiftinp  it  two  or  three  times  a 
day.  .  ’ 

2.  Take  houfe  fnails  and  pound  them,  fhells  and  all  in  a 
flone  or  wooden  mortar;  till  they  come  to  be  a  poultice,  and 
apply  this  pretty  warm  to  the  whitioe,  and  keep  it  on  for  16 
or  24  hours,  and  then  (if  need  be)  repeat  it. 

5.  Take  a  reddifh  or  blackifh  fnail,  of  that  fort  that  has 
no  /Hell  or  houfe  ;  pound  it  in  a  mortar  of  wood  or  flone  till 
it  is  a  poultice  and  apply  it  to  the  whitioe ;  and  after  it  has 
lain  on  fome  hours  repeat  it  once  or  twice. 

LONDON  WIGS. 

To  half  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of  flour  allow  four  ounces  of 
fugar,  and  carraways  to  your  palate,  having  mix’d  thefe  let 
them  to  the  fire  to  dry  ;  then  having  heated  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  butter  over  a  gentle  fire,  flirring  it  often,  add  to 
it  a  pint  of  milk  or  cream  ;  when  the  butter  is  melted  pour  it 
into  the  middle  of  the  flour,  and  add  to  it  a  few  fpoonfuls  of 
fack  and  half  a  pint  of  very  good  ale  yeaft,  fet  it  before  the 
fire  to  rile  ;  then  make  the  wigs  and  lay  them  on  tin  plates  to 
be  bak’d, 

c/o  flew  WILD  FOWL. 

Firft  half  roafi  them,  then  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  fet  them 
over  a  chafing  difn  of  coals,  with  half  a  pint  of  claret  and  as 
much  good  gravy;  which  rnuft  be  firft  boil’d  and  feafoned 
with  fhalot  and  fpice;  let  it  flew  in  this  liquor  till  it  is  high 
coloured  and  well  mix’d,  and  they’ll  eat  better  than  oft*  the 
(pit*  WILD 
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WILD  THYME. 


Is  a  ftrong  digefter  and  opener.  The  deco&ion  in  wine  is 

food  to  provoke  urine  and  the  menfes ;  cleanfe  the  vifcous 
umours  of  the  kidneys,  diflolve  ventofities,  allay  the  pains 
of  the  bowels,  cure  inward  ruptures,  and  remove  the  obftruc^ 
tion  of  the  liver  and  fpleen. 

The  fmell  of  it  is  good  for  fortifying  the  brain. 

Wild  thyme  boil’d  in  vinegar  and  oil,  is  good  for  giving 
eafe  in  the  head-ache,  the  temples  being  rubb’d  with  that 
and  fome  hony  5  it  is  effectual  for  cleaning  the  lungs,  and 
gives  relief  in  epilepfies. 

An  ounce  of  the  powder  (it  having  been  firfl  dry’d)  be¬ 
ing  drank  in  water,  gives  eafe  in  the  gripes  5  and  removes  the 
fuppreflion  of  urine. 


.  WITHERING. 

A  malady  of  a  cow,  who  after  calving  has  not  call  her 
cleanfing,  which  if  not  remedied  will  loon  kill  her  5  which 
to  prevent. 

1.  Boilariftolochia,betony,  coleworts,  maiden-hair,  mallows 
and  mugwort  in  water,  and  give  it  the  cow  luke  warm. 

2.  Bruiie  ariftolochia,  myrrh  and  pepper  and  give  her  in 
ftrong  ale,  or  white  wine  luke-warm,  and  this  will  not  only 
caufe  her  to  call  her,  cleanfing  but  alfo,  if  the  calf  be 
dead  within  her  will  bring  it  away. 

WOLFS-BANE,  is  a  plant  of  a  poifonous  nature,  yet  is 
us’d  in  fomentations  and  ointments  for  the  Itch  and  to  kill 
lice. 

W OLFS  FOOT,  a  deception  of  this  plant  being  boil’d  in 
wine  is  good  againft  the  ftone  in  the  kidneys  and  to  provoke 
urine. 

Being  pounded,  boil’d  in  water  and  apply *d  outwardly,  it 
will  allay  inflammations  and  burning  pains.  It  is  good  in  the 
gout  proceeding  from  a  hot  humour. 

WOODCOCKS  to  drefs . 

Thefe  are  only  to  be  pull’d  of  their  feathers  and  not  drawn 
like  other  fowls  but  the  guts  left  in  them,  and  when  they 
are  roafted  they  muffc  be  lerv’d  upon  toafts  of  bread  upon 
which  the  guts  are  fpread  and  eaten,  when  they  are  brought 
to  table*  The 
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The  inwards  of  this  bird  eats  like  marrow,  this  is  gene- 
rally  eaten  with  juice  of  orange,  a  little  (alt  and  pepper,  with¬ 
out  any  other  fauce. 

The  legs  of  rhis  bird  are  moil  edeemed,  and  uiually  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  greated  dranger  at  the  table;  but  the  wings  and 
bread:  of  a  partridge  are  the  principal  parts;  for  the  legs  are 
full  of  firings  like  the  legs  of  turkeys  and  pheafants. 

SNIPES,  to  drefs. 

Thefe  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  woodcock,  and  are 
ordered  in  every  refpedt  like  it.  Thefe  may  be  larded  with 
bacon  upon  the  bread;  or  elfe  dew’d  with  fait  and  crumbs  of 
bread  while  they  are  reading. 

Some  ufe  another  fauce  for  them,  as  gravy  with  a  little 
minced  anchovy,  a  rocambole,  lome  lemon  juice,  and  a  little 
white  wine  boil’d  together;  and  when  it  is  drained  pour  it 
into  a  faucer  and  ferve  it  with  the  fowls. 

Sauce  for  a  WOODCOCK  or  any  WILD  FOWL. 

Mix  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
claret;  put  in  grated  bread  and  two  or  three  heads  of  ro¬ 
cambole  or  dialot;  a  little  fait,  whole  pepper,  mace  and 
nutmeg  dic’d  ;  fet  thefe  all  over  the  fire  and  dew  them  very 
well;  then  beat  it  up  with  butter,  put  it  under  the  wood¬ 
cock  or  wild  fowl ;  which  being  under  roaded  will  afford 
gravy  to  mix  with  this  fauce. 

A  ‘Powder  for  the  WORMS. 

Take  crabs-eyes  andcoraline,  ofeach  two  drams;  cream  of 
tartar  one  dram  ;  reduce  all  to  a  fine  powder,  and  give  as 
much  as  will  lie  on  a  fix-pence  three  times  a  day  in  a  fpoon- 
ful  of  milk  water,  and  let  the  child  drink  two  or  three  ipoon- 
fuls  after  it;  if  this  does  not  keep  it  from  being  codive  give 
it  fometimes  a  glider  of  milk  and  fugar ;  and  if  the  weaknefs 
continues,  let  rhubarb  infus’d  in  fmall  beer  be  drank  con*? 
dandy  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  and  it  will  certainly 
effedl  the  cure,  and  both  fweeten  and  drengthen  the  blood. 

This  powder  mud  be  taken  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
Hioom 
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*ffoe  MILK  WATER,  to  he  taken  with  the  foregoing 

‘Powder, 

V 

Take  ale-hoof,  betony,  comfrey  leaves  and  roots,  mint, 
fage,  penny-royal  and  fcabious  of  each  one  handful ;  fox- 
fern  roots  two  handfuls,  one  quart  of  fhell  {nails  bruis’d,  and 
the  whites  of  fix  eggs  $  bruiie  the  herbs,  dice  the  roots,  and 
diftil  all  in  a  cold  ftill  with  a  gallon  of  new  nnllc  and  a  quart 
of  canary  |  fweeten  it  with  fugar- candy. 

Another  ‘Powder  for  the  fame , 

Take  an  ounce  of  worm-feed  and  half  an  ounce  of  rhu¬ 
barb  5  reduce  them  to  a  very  fine  powder  adding  to  them  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  prepar’d  coral ;  give  a  child  of  thefe  as 
much  as  will  lie  upon  a  {hilling  for  three  mornings  together 
and  let  it  drink  a  glafs  of  warm  ale  after  it. 

Another  Way . 

Give  a  child  one  drop  and  no  more  of  oil  of  brimflone  in 
a  little  warm  ale,  three  mornings  one  after  another  5  three 
drops  is  enough  for  a  man  or  a  woman. 

Another . 

Take  plantane,  fpear  mint  and  goats-rue,  of  each  a  hand¬ 
ful,  of  plantane  feeds  a  fpoonful.  Stamp  thefe  together  and 
fqueeze  out  the  juice,  and  give  two  fpoonfuis  of  it  in  a  glafs 
of  fack  for  three  mornings. 

For  WORMS. 

Take  tops  of  carduus,  tops  of  centuary,  Roman  worm¬ 
wood,  and  the  flowers  of  camomile,  (all  of  them  dry ’d  and 
of  the  laft  years  growth  that  you  ufe  them)  cut  the  herbs 
fmall,  but  not  the  flowers,  and  put  them  with  an  ounce  of 
wormfeed  bruited  fmall  into  an  earthen  jar  or  pickling  pot, 
and  pour  upon  them  a  cuar  of  fpring  water  cold  $  flir  them 
all  well  about,  and  then  tie  the  pot  over  with  a  double  pa¬ 
per,  and  let  it  Hand  48  hours,  opening  it,  and  ftirring  it 
five  or  fi*  times  in  that  fpace. 

At  the  end  of  48  hours,  {train  it  through  a  cloth,  fqueez- 
ing  the  herbs  as  dry  as  you  can,  which  fling  away,  and  give 
to  a  child  from,  two  to  four  or  five  years  old  half  a  lpoon- 
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ful,  more  or  lefs  of  this  liquor,  mixt  with  a  quarter  ofafpoon- 
ful  of  oil  of  beech  nuts,  every  morning  falling,  letting  it 
fail  for  about  an  hour  after  it  ;  and  alfo  the  lame  dole  a- 
bout  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon,  every  day  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  together  ;  by  which  time  if  the  cafe  be  worms, 
and  you  take  care  to  obferve,  you  will  find  them  come  away, 
either  dead  or  alive.  * 

Older  Children  mull  take  more  in  proportion  to  their  ages  ; 
and  grown  perfons  from  three  or  four  to  fix  or  eight  fpoon- 
fuls  or  more,  with  always  half  the  quantity  of  the  laid  oil 
mixt  with  each  dole,  and  it  wall  keep  the  body  l'oluble,  and 
fometimes  a  little  loofe. 

This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  and  has  cured  in  cafes  that 
have  been  thought  incurable. 

For  the  W  OR  MS,  Another,' 

Take  an  ounce  of  the  feeds  of  Sevil  oranges,  hufk  and  dry 
them,  and  pound  them  to  a  powder,  of  which  give  as  much 
as  will  lie  on  a  fixpence  in  a  fpoonlul  of  fyrup  of  peach  blof* 
foms;  or  for  want  of  that,  lyrup  of  black  cherries  5  and  alio 
bind  peach  leaves  to  the  navel  of  the  child. 

WORMWOOD,  is  good  for  killing  worms  in  the  body, 
itrengthening  the  ftomach  ;  it  is  vulnerary  opening,  helps  di- 
gellion,  and  promotes  the  menfes;  is  good  in  the  difeaies  of 
the  liver,  fpleen  and  ftomach. 

WORMWOOD  CAKES. 

Take  fine  fugar,  fift  it  through  an  hair  fieve,  and  colour 
it  with  carmine  $  wet  it  more  than  a  candy  with  water  ;  boil 
it  pretty  briflcly  till  it  is  almolt  a  candy  height  then  add  a- 
bout  three  drops  of  fpirit  of  wormvcood,  and  fill  it  in  little 
coffins  made  of  cards ;  and  when  it  boils  in  the  coffins  it  is 
enough;  you  mult  not  boil  more  than  half  a  pound  at  a 
time  or  iels. 

Let  the  fpirit  of  wormwood  be  that  which  looks  black, 
and  as  thick  as  oil,  and  it  ought  to  have  two  or  three  boils  after 
it  is  put  into  the  cakes. 

WORMWOOD  WATER. 

Take  fix  quarts  of  proof  fpirits,  and  three  quarts  of  wa¬ 
ter;  dry’d  wormwood  half  a  pound  5  caraway  leeds  bruifed 
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two  ounces ;  Infufe  them,  diftil  and  fweeten  with  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  pound  of  fugar. 

Dr.  Bates ’j  WORMWOOD  WATER. 

Take  the  outward  rinds  of  frefh  lemon,  one  pound  and 
an  half ;  of  oranges  one  pouad  5  dry’d  wormood  and  Winters 
bark  of  each  half  a  pound  ;  camomile  flowers  four  ounces, 
cardamum  feeds,  gilliflowers,  cubebs,  fweet  reed,  of  each 
an  ounce  5  cinnamon,  nutmeg  and  caraway  feeds  of  each 
two  ounces  5  resided  fpirits  of  wine  fix  quarts  $  Ample  worm¬ 
wood  water  four  quarts ;  digeft  thefe  for  the  (pace  of  three 
or  four  days  and  diftil  them. 

To  know  when  WORT  is  well  boil'd . 

1.  Confider  the  ftrength  of  it,  for  ftrong  wort  requires 
more  boiling  than  weak. 

2.  Obferve  when  it  breaks  like  curds  and  whey,  and  boil 
it  a  pretty  while  after  that. 

5.  When  wort  is  well  boil’d,  the  hops  fink  to  the  bottom. 

1  In  order  to  make  wort  break  the  fooner,  fome  as  foon  a§ 
it  comes  to  a  boiling,  throw  in  a  quart  of  water. 

Wort  is  beft  work’d  or  fermented  in  a  feafon’d  veflel. 

1.  Becaufe  the  parts  of  the  liquor  formerly  fermented  in 
it  having  impregnated  it,  they  prefently  exert  their  force 
upon  the  new  liquor,  rouze  up  the  parts,  and  put  them  in 
action,  fooner  than  they  would  do  in  any  unfealon’d  caflr. 

If  wort  when  boil’d,  be  pur  into  a  feafoned  veflel  and  let 
to  ftand,  it  would  ferment  of  it  felf  in  fummer  time  5  but 
in  winter  time;  would  work  but  very  flowly  and  imperfectly, 
and  there  will  be  a  neceflity  to  add  yeaft  or  barm. 

2.  A  new  veflel  does  not  only  render  the  fermentation 
weaker  and  flower  ^  but  imbibes  a  large  part  of  its  fpirit 
and  fermentable  parts  from  the  drink  $  by  which  means 
what  remains  after  working  will  tafte  more  flat  and  vapid  $ 
and  for  this  reafon  muft  the  veflel  b$  of  wood,  for  earth  or 
glafs  will  not  fufler  the  fermentation  to  proceed  regularly. 

Wort  has  alfofeveral  phyfical  qualities.  As  in  fom  difor- 
ders  of  the  breaft,  as  where  the  bronchial  veflels  are  very 
weak.  A  deco&ion  of  wort  with  fuch  things  as  difpofe  its 
parts  to  motion,  and  prevent  its  fluffing  of  the  fmall  veflels 
may  be  very  ferviceable. 


Wort 


Wort  is  a  very  ^eawfoftner,  being  drank  >  moderately  it 
will  p  e  thr^e  grjfopr  loole  Aools,  and  is  good  for  killing 
worms.  On  duller  band,  if  wort  be  drank  too  freely,  it 
will  caufe  vomiting  and  loofenefs,  flatulency  and  gripes  5 
is  hard  of  digeftion  in  the  body,  begets,  oblT.Ut'tions,  flops 
urine,  $Ct 
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Si.  John's  WORT.  # 


>  This  plant  i^of  a  difolving  and  operative  quality  ;  the 
feed  being  dranfrin  wine,  is  good  for  the  flone  and  againft 
poifons,  and  fort^ping  of  blood,  as  alfo  for  the  fciatica  ; 
the  water  diAflfd  bom  the  plant  is  good  for  the  falling  lick- 
nefs  and  palfey. 

The  herb  being  pounded  and  apply ’d  To  the  bitings  of 
venomous  creatures  cures  the pm  .. v 

In  lhort  there  are  few  plants  endowedAvith  more  or  great¬ 
er  vertues.  T .. 


For  an  old  W0UND  TtsORE  in  Cows ,  See. 

Take  white  copperas  m-.riccs,  roach  alum  one  ounce 

and  an  half 5  bole  armomack  fix  or  feven  ounces:  powder 
thefe  finely,  and  mix  them  together;  fet  them  on  the  fire 
in  a  well  glazed  earthen  veifel,  and  keep  flirring  them 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  they  are  all  incorporated. 

Then  rake  oft  the  mixture  and  fet  it  by  to  cool,  and  af¬ 
terwards  pound  the  compohtion  in  a  marble  mortar  to  a 
fine  powder.  % 

Then  boil  three  quarts  of  fpring  (water  which  would  be 
beft  if  from  a  chalkey  fpring)  covering  it  while  it  is  boiling; 
and  when  it  has  boil’d  five  minutes,  pour  it  hot  into  a  clean 
veflcl,  and  mix  with  it  about  three  ounces  of  the  powder, 
flirring  it  well  as  loon  as  the  powder  is  in. 

Set  it  by  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  filter  it,  putting 
up  the  clear  liquor  in  a  bottle,  and  flopping  it  well. 

When  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  this  water,  make  it  as 
hot  as  it  can  be  endured,  and  apply  it  tee,  the  wound  by 
dippmg  a  linnen  rag  into  it;  this  may  be  repeated  twice  a 
day,  and  three  times  the  firfl  day  ;  then  bind  qn  a  linnen 
cloth  well  foaked  in  the  faid  liquor. 

And  if  the  wound  happens  to  be  deep,  although  it  fhould 
be  fiftulous,  you  may  force  in  fome  of  this  warm  with  a 
fyringe,  and  it  will  effectually  cure  it. 


TEANING 
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YEANING. 


WHEN  the  time  of  fheeps  yeaning  is  near,  the  ewes 
ought  to  be  carefully  observed,  and  be  well  nourifh^ 
ed,  for  if  they  are  not  in  good  ftrength,  they  will  not  be  able 
to  deliver  their  lambs  ;  and  mult  be  watch’d  as  well  by 


.A 


night  as  by  day  $  and  where  an  ewe  cannot  deliver  ner 
:  Jamb,  Ihe  ought  to  be  helped  by  the  fhepherd,  by  fitting 
|his  foot  on  lier  neck,  and  with  his  hands  taking  it  gently  from 
rlier*  which  is  the  more  eafily  done  if  the  lamb  comes  with 
,  the  head  forward.  ( 

;  If  the  rump  faq.  he  mull  .put  in  his  fingers  and 

put' a  imall  cord  about  bolk  the  lambs  feet  and  fo  draw  it 
out.  ■ 

If  the  Httib  happens  to  lie%yer-thwart  or  crols,  then  he 
'mud:  with  a  fharp  knife  cut  the  the  lamb  in  three  or  four 
pieces  and  fo  take  it  out. 

*J|>  facilitate  the  yeaning  of' lambs  in  cafes  of  neceflity, 
nettles  boil’d  in  malm  fey  and  greeif%Ile,  will  open  the  neck 
of  the  matrix  5  annifeed  .  boil’d  in  albor  wine  5  the  juice  of 
penny-royal  ftampftk^M  given  3  aMb  wild  parinips  llamp’d 
ftrain’d  and  giveif^  .  T 

^EAST  or  BARM,  is  of  extraordinary  ufe  to  excite  fer- 
f  mentation  in  liquors,  as  wort  and  other  fermentable  liquors. 

The  yeaft  on  the  top  of  wort  is  the  flower  of  ale,  a  great  num- 
f  her  of  the  Ipirituous  particles,  wrapp’d  up  In  a  vilcid,  light 
f  bbdvgis  crifp,  rare,  and  feculent,  Iwims  at  the  top  j  and  af¬ 
ter  theldtjnk  is  fermented  and  fettled,  it  gradually  condenfes 
I  and  fubfiaes  or  finks  to  the  bottom  5  and  if  the  drink  be  Iha- 
ken  or  moved,  or  the  ak  contain’d  in  it  be  rarefied,  the  fub- 
I  tilty,  finenels'and  fmalnefs  of  thofe  fpintuous  particles,  that 
were  lock’d  up  in  the  vifcid  body,  which  is  alfo  light, 
Magfe  the  ye  aft  again  to  mix  with  the  ale,  mount  up  to  the 
mead,  and  put  it  again  upon  the  fret. 

Again  yeafi  is  alfo  of  Angular  ufe  in  making  bread,  for 
without  it  wheat  flour  would  make  the  heavieft  bread  of 
all  grain,  which  would  therefore  be  of  the  hardeft;  digeftion, 
and  fo  very  prejudicial, 
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It  would  foon  render  the  whole  parts  of  the  body  vifcid 
and  clammy,  and  fur  its  veflels  with  a  mucus  almoft  infepara- 
ble  3  only  to  be  attenuated  by  perfons  conftantly  employ’d  in 
the  hardeft  labours 3  but  by  the  addition  of  the  yeaft  it  makes 
the  rareft,  moft  porous,  palatable,  digeftible,  light  and  nu- 
tricious  bread  of  any  grain. 

Yeaft  is  alfo  of  medicinal  ufe,  when  apply ’d  to  any  part 
of  the  body  by  way  of  poultice  3  the  heat  of  the  body  by  ra¬ 
refying  and  l'eparating  its  fubtile  parts  from  the  vifcid,  rem 
ders  them  able  to  penetrate  the  fkin,  rarefy  the  inclofed,  im¬ 
paled  or  glutinous  matter  and  difpofe  it  to  fuppuration  and 
digeftion  and  brings  fweilings  to  a  head,  which  would  not  be 
otherwife  broken. 

And  is  therefore  generally  reputed  a  great  drawer.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  matter  of  the  fwelling  be  contain’d  in  fuch 
veflels  of  the  body  that  have  not  intirely  loft  their  elaftick 
tone  and  force,  and  the  vifcid  matter  or  humour  be  yet  mo¬ 
veable,  a  poultice  of  yeaft  and  tops  of  wormwood,  apply ’d  to 
the  part  do  fo  rarefy  the  humour  and  ftrengthen  the  veflels 
as  to  caufe  the  humour  to  move  in  its  canals,  and  mix  with 
the  fluids  of  the  body,  as  to  difcufs  the  fwelling. 

A  gain  yeaft  is  ufeful  for  feveral  purpofes  in  houfewifery;  as 
for  clearing  and  cleaning  veflels  of  brafs,  and  that  with  more 
eafe  and  lefs  wafte  of  the  metal  than  by  ufing  any  other 
matter. 

It  is  alfo  very  excellent  for  cleanfing  the  body  from  dirt 
and  filth,  and  rendering  the  fkin  fmooth  and  clear. 

Of  the  YELLOWS  in  Cows. 

Some  call  this  diftemper  the  gall  in  cattle,  and  may  be 
known  by  the  running  of  the  eyes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  yel¬ 
low  wax  in  their  ears  3  as  alfo  by  a  yellownefs  appearing  under 
their  lips. 

This  diftemper  commonly  proceeds  from  the  cattles  eating 
fame  unwholefome  food  or  from  poor  diet. 

For  the  cure.  Take  one  ounce  of  wood-foot  powder’d  fine, 
plantain  and  rue,  of  each  an  handful,  8  large  cloves,  ftamp 
them  3  hempfeed  one  ounce,  or  the  tops  of  hemp  an  hand¬ 
ful  ;  boil  thefe  in  3  pints  of  frefh  human  urine,  or  as  much 
old  ftale  beer,  and  pafs  it  through  a  fieve  3  give  about  a  pint 
of  the  liquor  to  a  cow,  and  rub  her  tongue  and  the  roof  of  he* 
mouth  with  fait,  and  chafe  her  back  with  human  urine. 


FINIS* 


